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CHAPTER  I 

MU.  AND  MBS.    BEDWAY 


■-  Alexaxdeb  Beauclerk  Resway  was  a  tall  well-propor- 
tiqped  gentleman  and  on«of  the  best-dressed  men  in  ^e 
diBtrict  of  Baysvrater,  in  whose  Grove  he  used  to  walk  with 
no  unkind  attention  from  the  ladles  and  pendBs  from  the 
gentlemen,  in  hb  hints  of  collars  and  ties  and  in  the  situation 
of  his  buttons,at  the  back  of  his  coat  I^  lived  in  a  very 
tall  house  in  ttte  neighbpurhoud  of  Colville  Squart,  and  as 
he  was  an  idle  man,  be  seldom  left  the  scenes  and  streets 
of  Bayswater  for  the  wider  thoroughfares  and"more  magni- 
ficent shops  of  the  West  End  of  London,  which  I  think 
begins  somewhere  about  the  Marble  Arch  looking  weA 
He  belonged  to  one  club  which  be  did  not  often  visit, 
using  it  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  dinner  to  a 
friend  when  a  single  guest  rendered  the  labours  of  the 
home  kitchen  troublesome  and  inconvaiient. 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Redway  were  childless.  They  had  been 
married  about  six  years,  and  were  still  childless.  Redway 
bad  married  upon  one  of  those  principles  which  character- 
ized, not  the  winding,  but  the  straight  line  of  his  habitual 
life.  He  had  affirmed  of  himself  that  he  never  would 
many  before  he  was  thirty-six ;  and  at  thirty-six  he 
marned.     He  was  exac^  in  his  habits.     He  ate  with  a 
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punctuality  that  led  to  much  disorder  in  the  kitchen,  and 
was  the  cause  of  frequent  arrivals  of  men  who  in  tones  of 
impudence  demanded  the  coolers  boxes.  Once  a  month, 
precisely  at  the  moment  of  the  shutters  being  drawn  up, 
Mr.  Alexander  Beauclerk  Redway  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
door  of  a  branch  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Bank, 
when  he  instantly  stepped  forward  to  the  oounter  and  drew 
the  exact  sum  that  he  knew  he  would  want  for  the  month. 
The  clerks  did  not  need  to  ask  what  time  of  day  it  was 
when  they  saw  Mr.  Redway  flourish  his  cheque.  He  was 
minute  and  particular  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  house* 
hold.  He  never  sufiered  his  cook  or  any  other  servant 
to  close  the  house  of  a  night.  He  put  out  the  fires  by 
throwing  water  on  them.  With  his  own  hand  he  turned 
off  the  gas.  He  saw  that  every  basement  door  was  barred 
and  bolted,  and  kept  his  wife  awake  an  hour  if  one  of  the 
cats  was  ouL-by  telling  her  of  fires  which  have  been  kindled 
by  cats'*  tails  catching  hold  of  glowing  cinders  in  the  ash- 
pan  and  whipping  the  same  in  agony  across  the  flooy. 
But  though  m4liy  old  maids  might  have  laughed  at  him 
and  his  habits,  in  one  feature  of  his  character  he 
rose  unconsciously  to  the  very  height  of  the  noblest  of 
human  virtues :  he  was  never  known  to  tell  a  lie,  nor  in 
lyiy  way  to  brag,  nor  mislead  another  whether  in  jest  or 
from  some  ignoble  motive.  If  the  article  he  had  bought 
was  twenty  guineas  or  the  cigar  he  smoked  was  thirty 
pounds  a  thousand,  he  would  stick  to  the  exact  sum,  and 
you  would  have  sworn,  even  if  you  had  not  seen  him  make 
the  purchase,  that  he  had  spent  that  money  and  no  more 
nor  less. 

Perhaps  he  had  one  weakness — a  weakness  that  is 
common  to  many  of  us.  He  was  proud,  in  a  nice,  delicate, 
off-hand  way,  of  his  lineage.  His  friends  knew  that  he  had 
the  blood  of  the  Charleses  in  him,  and  this  belief  he  was 
willing  to  improve  and  advance  by  his  face  and  general 
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demeanour  when  the  subject  was  hinted  at,  say,  by  his 
wife.  It  seems  that  his  father  had  been  a  stockbroker, 
and  was  a  cousin,  once  or  twice  removed,  of  Aurelius 
Beauclerk  of  York  House,  Wiltshire.  Hence  he  claimed 
descent  from  Charles  L  through  Charles  U.  and  Nel 
Gwynne,  and  his  Tree  proved  that  he  told  no  lies,  and  that 
Mr.  Redway,  his  son,  was  justified  in  claiming  royal  blood 
in  his  veins.  This  Mr.  Redway  the  stockbroker  died  and 
left  his  only  son  the  whole  of  Us  property,  which  enabled 
Alexander  his  child  to  support  life  in  Bayswater  on  about 
fourteen  hundred  a  year.  He  was  thought  to  favour  the 
portodts  of  Charles  I.  rather  than  those  of  Charles  II., 
particularly  the  engraving  that  appears  in  Sir  Henry 
Wotton^s  collection,  and  that  is  why,  perhaps,  he  wore  his 
mustache  .and  beard  much  as  Charles  was  represented  by 
the  artist  to  wear  his ;  bul  he  was  careful  to  keep  his  hair 
short,  consistently  with  the  customs  of  his  ager 

I  have  said  that  he  was  childless.  One  can  rarely  get  at 
the  secret  views  of  a  man  on  this  subject.  Redway  claimed 
the  state  of  having  no  child  as  a  distinction|iike  the  inability 
of  playing  the  piano  in  this  age  when  the  laundress  and  the 
like  of  the  bundress  can  perform  upon  it — in  this  age 
when  the  perpetual  curate  on  a  hundred  and  twenty  a  year, 
hatii  his  ten  to  grace  his  hardfared  table,  or  even  his  twelve 
for  whom  relations  may  sometimes  find  humble  occupations. 
Perhaps,  had  he  had  a  child  or  two,  he  might  have  held  his 
regally  shaped  head  a  little  higher :  as  he  had  none,  he 
talked  about  children  ill-naturedly.  He  said  they  were 
poor  relations  who  were  always  in  want,  beggars  at  their 
parents^  boieurd,  cunning  in  the  art  of  cadging  by  employ- 
ment of  the  mother^s  weakness.  He  would  say  that  a  man 
might  have  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  All  went 
well  till  the  trousers  and  the  jacket  were  donned.  Then 
came  heavy 'bills  for  schooling,  great  expectations  seldom 
fulfilled   in    the    direction    of   the    universities   or    the 
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professions.  A  great  deal  of  smoking,  a  dangerous  taste  for 
strong  liquors,  a  weakness  for  the  society  of  barmaids  and 
shop-girls  in  preference  to  that  of  young  ladies.  The 
young  man  in  the  church  perhaps  did  well :  he  was  forced 
to.  The  others  dropped  the  vocations  which  had  been 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  crammers,  and  wrote  home,  starv- 
ing, from  foreign  parts.  The  daughters  found  life  weary 
without  husbands,  or  plenty  of  young  men  to  carry  on 
the  flirtations  which  in  married  life  are  commonly  broken 
off  after  a  week  or  two.  Young  men  were  not  to  be 
caught  and  hooked  by  projecting  fishing-rods  through 
drawing-room  windows  and  singing  and  playing  the  piano 
at  the  other  side  of  the  room.  Young  men  were  con- 
foundedly matter-of-fact:  would  sooner  talk  of  father's 
finances  than  hear  about  songs  of  Araby.  They  learnt 
business  in  the  City  in  commercial  houses,  and  most 
of  those  in  the  professions  knew  themselves  poor,  and 
their  multiplication  table  was  as  a  weir  in  a  river  which 
flows  placidly  till  it  comes  to  the  obstacle,  when  it  breaks 
into  commotion  and  focun,  in  other  words  into  scent- 
bottles,  tears,  and  that  condition  of  life  which  is  called 
being  jilted.  After  which  the  heartless  stream  takes  up 
its  calm  burthen  beyond  the  weir,  and  flows  forward  until 
it  encounters  another  obstruction. 

Mrs.  Redway  suited  him  as  fully  as  in  this  world  of 
contradictions  and  inconsistencies  a  woman  can  fit  a  man. 
Very  little  light  was  to  be  seen  between  the  dovetails  of 
iheir  characters.  She  had  been  married  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  perhaps  through  no  fault  of  hers,  but  through  the 
obstinate  perversity  of  her  mother,  who  strongly  objected 
to  one  of  the  suitors,  namely  the  Chevalier  Albert  Garcia. 
Hie  other  passes  by  as  a  phantom.  She  was  entirely  under 
her  mother^s  control,  who  bad  it  in  her  power  to  will  away 
some  Indian  estate  worth  about  four  hundred  a  year.  But 
though  Redway  was  quite  conseioqs  of  the  Chevalier's 
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ardent  and  unaffected  admiration  for  the  lady,  he  con- 
tinued to  keep  him  as  a  friend.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
frequent  of  visitors.  No  matter  the  quality  of  the  luncheon 
or  the  dinner,  a  knife  and  fork  would  be  ready  for  Garcia. 
Indeed  the  Redways,  who  were  limited  to  two,  were 
extremely  musical.  Redway  played  the  violin  with  taste 
and  skill,  and  Mrs.  Redway  was  as  nimble  and  perhaps  as 
€asteful  as  any  professioncd  on  the  piano.  Mrs.  Redway 
before  her  marriage  had  learnt  singing  as  well  as  playing 
from  the  Chevalier  Garcia  at  his  rooms  near  Welbeck 
Street,  where,  ^twas  said,  he  was  making  piles  of  money  by 
his  art  and  teaching  all  sorts  of  throats  and  unmelodious 
fingers  to  distract  their  friends,  at  fees  which  began  at  a 
guinea.  Through  his  wife  Redway  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  Chevalier,  and  fell  into  transports  of  delight  when 
he  heard  him  play  and  sing.  They  sang  in  Italian,  English, 
and  French;  they  also  gave  their  friends  a  taste  of 
Grerman ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  Chevalier'^s  mind  was  so 
extensive  in  respect  of  music  that  he  could  include  Russian, 
Turkish,  and  songs  of  Scandinavia. 

As  Redway  did  not  want  money,  no  excuse  for  his 
marriage  could  be  found  in  his  poverty,  nor  in  that  pleascmt 
outlook  of  four  hundred  a  year.  His  wife  was  certainly 
not  a  woman  to  fall  in  love  with,  and  this  was  one  reason 
perhapa  why  he  married  her.  He  was  allured  by  her 
character,  her  arguments,  and  her  tastes.  She  was  of  a 
cold  and  calculating  school  of  female  philosophers ;  had 
studied  John  Stuart  Mill ;  was  well  grounded  in  the  views 
of  Jeremy  Bentham  and  even  Adam  Smith ;  read  only  the 
very  best  novels,  which  in  Redway^s  opinion  were  also  the 
very  best ;  and  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  convention  to 
admit,  she  did  and  said  everything  which  she  thought  was 
common  sense.  She  was  not  a  person  to  continue  long  in 
reasoning  in  a  strain  of  sentiment,  which  she  soon  com- 
plained of  as  humbug.     She  was  thin,  with  rather  high 
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cheek-bones,  large  slate-blue  eyes,  which  she  could  play 
with  the  art  of  her  sex.  Eveiything  sugf^ted  an  appear* 
ance  of  tightness  about  her  head.  The  flesh  of  her  bi'off 
and  cheeks  was  stretched  tight,  and  tight  even  to  shini- 
ness  was  the  flesh  of  her  nose.  Her  earrings  sat  tight  in 
their  lobes,  as  though  the  grip  rose  to  pain.  On  the 
whole,  she  was  slightly  Diligent  in  dress,  and  her  bedroom 
was  a  scene  of  disorder,  though  not  noticeable  to  the 
male  eye.  She  wore  her  hair  brushed  tightly  back  from 
her  forehead,  and  as  there  was  not  much  of  it,  the  brown 
inches  were  screwed  on  top  of  her  head  in  a  manner  to 
suggest  the  mode  of  the  Chinese. 

They  kept  a  little  victoria,  in  which  Mrs.  Bedway 
drove  almost  always  alone  with  an  ancient  toy  terrier, 
which  yapped  at  people  through  scarcely  more  than  gums ; 
it  was  decorated  wiUi  a  blue  ribbon  and  a  bell,  and  was 
much  disliked  by  Mr.  Bedway,  who  never  once,  however, 
objected  to  the  little  beast  sitting  at  table  or  partaking 
of  the  flesh  of  a  mutton  chop  in  a  saucer  in  his  wife's  bed- 
room. Certainly  Mrs.  Bedway  had  few  friends.  She 
neither  cultivated  nor  cared  for  acquaintances.  Of  the 
few  invitations  she  received,  the  musical  party  was  sure  to 
attract  her.  Her  husband  seldom  drove  in  her  victoria. 
She  and  the  dog  were  nearly  always  alone,  and  Mr. 
Redway  would  salute  them  from  the  pavement  of  the 
Bayswater  Road  or  from  Westboume  Grove. 

He  was  a  furly  robust  man,  and  the  hair  upon  his 
bee  was  not  of  the  colour  of  King  Charles  I.,  but  he 
knew  if  he  lived  to  be  as  old  as  that  monarch  his 
mustache  and  beard  would  bear  in  hue  the  same  resem- 
bhince  as  his  face  presented,  and  he  made  no  trouble  of 
the  question  oF  his  beard  when  he  reflected  with  ancestral 
pleasure  that  the  blood  of  a  king  circulated  through  his 
veins,  albeit  before  it  came  to  him  it  had  to  course  through 
the  blue  ducts  of  the  gay  Fair  of  the  orange.    He  was  one 
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of  those  few  men  to  whom  long  life  seems  promised. 
Though  he  had  nothing  to  do,  he  enjoyed  his  pleasures 
such  as  they  were — ^the  visits  to  the  theatre,  the  rubber 
at  his  club,  the  game  of  billiards  at  some  well-known 
rooms  near  Jermyn  Street,  the  unpremeditated  conoerts 
when  Grarcia  called  and  stayed  to  lunch  or  dinner,  an 
occasional  trip  in  a  friend^s  yacht,  perhaps  a  jaunt  abroad 
in  the  winter  lasting  a  month,  sometimes  with  his  wife 
and  sometimes  without.  He  was  therefore  a  man  not  to 
die  of  ennui.  His  pleasures  were  few  and  simple,  and 
they  diverted  the  day  from  the  breakfast-table  to  putting 
a  candle  to  the  gas-jet  to  light  himself  to  bed. 

One  day,  when  the  world  was  younger  than  it  is,  when 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  would  safely  run  the  globe  back 
into  the  posture  of  afibirs  and  fashions,  habits,  science, 
art,  and  amusements  in  general,  which  the  genius  and 
frivolity  of  man  had  then  arrived  at,  Mr.  Redway  found 
himself  disturbed  morning  and  night  by  a  slight  cough. 
He  was  a  hearty  man  with  a  good  appetite,  and  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  the  box  of  lozenges  which  he 
had  sucked  according  to  the  directions  of  the  manufacturer 
had  not  put  an  end  to  the  trouble  which  kept  him  awake, 
and  made  his  wife  by  his  side  peevish. 

One  night,  when  they  were  lying  in  the  gloom  of  the 
night-light,  which  Mrs.  Redway  regularly  burnt  with 
some  Cunt  regard  to  the  legs  of  a  burglar  under  the  bed- 
stead— ^for,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Redway  was  occasionally 
absent-— one  night,  I  say,  Mrs.  Redway  said  to  her 
husband — 

**  Your  cough;  Alexander,  continues  very  troublesome. 
If  I  were  you,  I  should  see  Dr.  Teny.*" 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Redway  sent  for  Dr.  Terry,  who 
was  a  rather  fashionable  doctor  driving  a  middling  trade 
on  the  Pembridge  Square  side  of  the  Grove,  wherein  may 
be  counted  a  number  of  fine  houses.     He  was  an  apple-faced 
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man  who  contrived  an  academic  look  by  means  of  a 
white  cravat,  and  some  thought  well  of  him,  and  some 
affirme4  that  they  would  not  call  him  in  to  cut  a  toe-nail. 
He  arrived  at  eleven  o'^clock,  and  found  Mr.  Redway 
seated  in  a  rich  dressing-gown  in  his  study  upstairs, 
smoking  a  cigarette. 

"  Well,  and  whafs  the  matter  ?  ^  said  Dr.  Terry,  who 
was  followed  by  Mrs.  Redway. 

"  He  is  troubled  with  a  cough.  Dr.  Terry,"  said  the 
lady,  who  was  always  polite  to  doctors  and  parsons. 
"  There,  do  you  hear  it  ?  '^ 

^^It  might  be  some  tobacco  just  swallowed,*"  said 
Terry,  with  a  smile  which  suggested  that  his  idea  might 
be  taken  either  seriously  or  as  a  stroke  of  humour. 

*'  Lord,  no  ! "  answered  the  gentleman,  looking  rather 
more  like  Charles  I.  than  usuaL  ^^Good  God,  Terry, 
how  many  cigarettes  and  cigars  do  you  think  Fve  smoked 
without  this  cough  ?  " 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you,**'  said  Dr.  Terry,  after 
a  short  examination,  ^^  that  I  detect  a  faint  murmur  in  the 
apex  of  the  right  lung,  but  that  may  not  proceed  from 
anything  to  excite  alarm.  My  advice  is,"  continued  he, 
looking  at  his  watch  and  addressing  Mrs.  Redway, 
^^  that  your  husband  should  lose  no  time  in  consulting  the 
highest  authority  in  town  by  leaving  him  a  specimen  of 
his  sputum  to  analyze.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  the 
exhibition  of  tuberculosis." 

"  Is  it  curable  ?  "  inquired  Mi-s.  Redway. 

"  Oh  yes,  taken  in  the  act,"  answered  the  doctor.  "  But 
delay  means  death." 

"  Who's  the  best  man  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Redway,  with  great 
irritability. 

"  Dr.  Groodman."  He  gave  an  address  in  Cavendish 
Square.  ^^  I  will  drop  him  a  line,  and  you  will  call  upon 
him  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 
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Mrs.  Redway  did  not  accompany  her  husband.  She 
had  an  appointment  to  meet  some  ladies  to  establish  a 
lost  dogs^  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ealing,  that  many 
valuable  and  magnificent  animals  might  be  rescued  from 
the  hands  of  the  police.  Mr.  Redway  took  a  four-wheeler 
to  guard  him  against  the  draughts  and  by-blows  of  the 
morning,  and  reached  Dr.  Goodman'^s  house  as  the  hour 
of  eleven  was  striking.  But  though  eleven  oVlock  might 
be  indicated  as  an  appointment,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
keep  it,  as  Mr.  Redway  discovered ;  for  he  had  to  wait  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  he  was  called  into  the  presence  of 
the  great  man.  Had  he  been  a  student  of  human  nature, 
that  hour  and  a  half  would  not  have  been  lost.  He 
witnessed  many  types  of  humanity  under  various  forms  of 
suffering.  A  lady  stooping  to  bring  a  hassock  to  her,  fell 
under  the  table,  and  was  promptly  seated  on  her  chair 
again  by  Mr.  Redway.  A  stout  admiral  entered :  his  face 
was  the  colour  of  port  wine.  His  hair  was  white  and  his 
finger-length  of  whisker  was  curled.  He  was  evidently 
that  sort  of  Naval  man  whose  record  of  active  duties 
18  comprised  in  hunting  for  slavers,  in  burning  bamboo 
villages,  in  sending  boats  up  a  miasmatic  river  to  bring 
down  a  fetid  black  monarch.  Maybe  he  had  looked  on 
from  a  man-o^-war  at  the  soldiers  doing  the  work  ashore, 
and  now  he  had  the  gout,  and  his  face  suggested  the 
reasons  of  his  seizure  and  possession.  He  called  it  the 
most  damnably  tormenting  disease  that  ever  aimed  at  and 
made  a  caricature  of  the  human  body.  His  oaths  were 
large  and  polished  by  use,  and  he  discharged  them  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  presence  of  a  young  curate  who  lay 
in  a  fainting  state  upon  a  sofa,  sometimes  fanned  by  his 
young  wife  and  sometimes  encouraged  by  a  sniff  from  a 
smelling-bottle.  The  admiral  roared  that  at  one  time  the 
gout  swelled  the  hands :  at  another  time  it  turned  the 
eyes  into  drops  of  blood,  and  so  distorted  and  thickened 
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the  human  face  that  even  leeches  refused  the  unpalatable 
dish,  or  if  they  sucked,  seemed  by  their  efforts  to  enlarge 
the  suet-puddings  of  the  gouty  complexions. 

Kedway,  who  was  not  suffering  from  the  gout,  listened 
with  an  unmoved  face  to  the  admiral'^s  observations,  which 
were  intended  for  the  comfort  and  repose  of  spirit  of  all 
gouty  people  in  the  ixK>m,  of  whom  there  might  be  eight, 
for  Dr.  Goodman  had  a  gr^t  reputation  for  his  treatment 
of  gout,  though  at  that  time  his  wife  was  lying  dangerously 
ill  of  rheumatic  gout  in  her  bedroom  over  the  gouty 
admiral^s  head.  At  last,  after  the  admiral  had  disappeai*ed 
with  several  others  who  had  echoed  his  sentiments,  some 
of  them  believing  him  to  be  a  lord  and  to  that  social 
degree  privileged,  Mr.  Redway  was  called  out  by  the  man 
in  black  who  had  opened  the  door  to  him,  and  was  shown 
into  a  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  waiting-room  in 
which  was  a  large  table,  blinds  which  jaundiced  the  com- 
plexion, three  or  four  leather-seated  chairs,  busts  of  great 
medical  authorities,  and  a  considerable  length  of  glazed 
bookshelves,  loaded  with  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
and  other  works  in  foreign  tongues.  A  round  little  man 
sat  writing  at  the  table,  and  close  to  him  was  a  leather- 
seated  chair.  The  plump  and  comfortable-looking  little 
man  suffered  from  a  faint  suffusion  of  ginger  hair  at  the 
sides  of  his  head,  the  middle  being  peculiarly  bald. 

He  stood  up,  and  looking  at  the  card  which^Mr.  Red- 
way  extended,  he  said,  "Ah,  yes.    Let  me  see;  where' 
is  Terry's  letter  ? "" 

He  fumbled  among  some  papers,  found  the  letter,  and 
read  it  in  silence  through  a  pair  of  gold  eye-glasses  which 
he  held  to  his  nose.  Then  the  same  operation  that  had 
startled  Mrs.*  Redway  and  irritated  her  husband,  was  gone 
through.  Mr.  Redway  was  asked  to  strip  to  hb  shirt, 
and  being  rather  tall  for  the  operations  designed  by  Dr. 
Goodman,  was  requested  to  place  himself  fiat  upon  the 
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sofa,  and  the  stethoscope  was  applied.  After  much  careful 
listening,  the  doctor  stood  erect  and  exclaimed,  ^The 
right  lung  is  undoubtedly  gone.^ 

*•  Gone ! "  cried  Mr.  Redway,  springing  erect  like  a 
figure  in  Punch  and  Judy. 

^In  the  sense  that  it  is  touched,^  was  the  answer. 
*The  murmur  mentioned  by  Dr.  Terry  is  audible.*** 

^But  what  is  the  cause  df  the  murmur?^  said  poor 
Mr.  Redway,  dressing  himself. 

^^  I  should  be  better  able  to  diagnose  your  disease  if 
yoa  will  let  me  have  some  of  your  sputum  for  micro- 
soopic  analysis,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  call  again  next 
Tdesday."" 

**  I  will  be  here  on  Tuesday,***  said  Mr.  Redway,  who 
doubted,  as  he  had  a  murmuring  lung,  whether  he  could 
possibly  live  to  that  day.  And  he  took  his  dcpartui*c, 
leaving  behind  him  memorials  of  his  years,  habits,  mother 
and  father,  travels,  and  other  matters. 

On  his  arrival  at  his  house  he  was  not  happy  to  find 
the  Chevalier  Garcia  seated  in  company  with  his  wife  at 
luncheon,  which  had  obviously  been  postponed  until  the 
lady  had  transacted  her  business  about  the  dogs*  home. 
When  Redway  entered  the  dining-room,  his  wife  started 
oot  of  her  chair  with  a  mingled  shriek  of  anxiety,  expec- 
tation and  pleasure  at  seeing  him.  But  the  Chevalier 
must  tet  be  shaken  hands  with. 

He  was  a  rather  tall,  and  perhaps  what  would  be 
called  a  burly  man,  of  a  very  pale  olive  complexion, 
Bhaggy,  heavy  and  congenitally  knitted  eyebrows,  under 
which  his  black  eyes  shone  with  unusual  brilliance  of  light 
and  uncommon  alertness  of  observation.  Under  his  nose, 
which  was  thick,  straight,  but  by  no  means  unhandsome, 
was  curled  a  huge  mustache,  which  disguised  a  portion 
of  the  underlip  with  a  short  imperial,  like  that  with 
which  Louis  Napoleon  went  clad.     He  looked  a  complete 
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foreigner,  a  little  of  the  Jewish  Spaniard,  but  what  was 
Jewish  in  him  had  been  largely  neutralized  by  the  circum- 
stance of  his  mother  having  been  a  Roman  Catholic 
who  lived  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  old  Garcia 
fell  in  love  and  where  young  Garcia  was  bom  and  bap- 
tized in  his  mother's  faith,  old  Garcia  having  been  an 
infidel  who  used  to  say,  "  We  shall  know  the  truth  when 
we  have  discovered  it ;  and  meanwhile  I  do  not  believe  in 
saints  in  heaven,  but  in  saints  on  earth,  where  they  find 
plenty  of  honest  work  to  do.*" 

Albert  in  hb  youth  had  discovered  a  strong  musical 
taste,  and  his  father  spent  much  money  in  training  him 
both  in  America  and  in  this  country,  so  that  before  he 
died  he  had  a  son  whose  reputation  both  as  an  opera  and 
concert  singer,  and  as  a  charming  performer  on  the  piano, 
fiddle,  and  other  instruments,  was  not  disputed  even  by 
the  critical  friends  of  the  Press,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  gifts  from  that  well-known  bass,  Signor  Lardi 
Dardi.  The  Chevalier  occupied  some  large  and  finely 
decorated  rooms  in  Welbeck  Street,  which  he  had  hand- 
somely furnished,  and  there  he  gave  lessons  in  music  and 
singing  to  all  sorts  of  people,  chiefly  ladies  who  visited 
him  for  social  or  professional  motives.  He  taught  them 
all,  whether  they  had  music  in  them  or  not.  Which  was 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  a  neighbouring  artiste,  an 
Italian,  who,  though  he  charged  but  half  Garcia^s  fees, 
was  honest  enough  to  tell  would-be  pupils  that  they  had 
no  voices  and  no  natural  art  of  the  least  discernible  sort, 
and  that  it  would  be  cheating  and  disappointing  them  if 
he  took  them  in  hand ;  a  piece  of  inc^^ble  candour, 
seeing  that  it  drove  most  of  the  people  whom  he  declined 
to  instruct  into  the  handsomely  furnished  rooms  of  the 
Chevalier  Garcia. 

Amongst  Garcia'^s  pupils  had  been  Mrs.  Redway  before 
her  marriage,  and   so  fascinated   was  she  by  the  man'*s 
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considerable  talents,  that  she  introduced  Red  way  to  him, 
and  as  the  fees  were  comparatively  small  in  those  days,  Red- 
way  accepted  the  offer  of  an  hour  a  day  at  the  violin,  which 
he  played  neatly,  never  missing  the  true  sentiment  of  the 
theme,  so  that  he  became  a  good  accompanist  to  his  wife, 
and  as  Garcia  often  looked  in  unpremeditatedly,  we  will 
call  it  a  little  before  the  dinner-hour,  a  pretty  concert 
would  follow,  to  which  some  few  and  highly  favoured 
friends  were  admitted.  But  the  opportunities  which 
supplied  these  melodious  houi*s  were  few,  for  Garcia  was  a 
very  busy  man. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  MICROBE 

"What,**  said  Red  way  to  his  wife,  without  taking  the 
least  notice  of  the  Chevalier,  ^^  do  you  think  the  doctor 
says?'* 

"  What  ?"*  asked  Mrs.  Redway. 

^^  That  I  have  microbes  in  one  lung,  and  that  I  am  to 
send  him  some  of  my  spittle  at  once,  that  he  may  discern 
the  character  of  the  microbes,  and  determine  whether 
they  be  phthisical  or  not.^ 

He  left  the  room,  to  freshen  himself  for  the  luncheon- 
table.  He  was  by  no  means  hungry,  but  he  was  anxious 
to  hear  from  the  Chevalier  all  that  he  could  tell  him 
about  the  microbe,  of  which  he  seemed  to  know  almost 
as  much  as  music.  When  he  returned,  he  noticed  that 
Garcia  had  been  apparently  consoling  Mrs.  Redway  with 
hopes  more  or  less  cheerful. 

"  Has  it  ever  been  in  your  family  ? '"  asked  the 
Chevalier. 

**  Never,'*  shouted  Redway. 

"Did  not  your  Aunt  Amelia  die  of  consumption?'' 
inquired  Mrs.  Redway. 

"  Curse  Aunt  Amelia ! "  bawled  Redway.  "  Besides, 
she  W61S  my  mother's  half-sister,  and  you  can  find  nothing 
hereditary  in  half-sisterhoods  or  half-anythings." 

"  There  has  been  no  other  case  than  Aunt  Amelia  ? " 
said  the  Chevalier. 

14 
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^^None,  and  be   blowed  to  all   family   connections. 

Family  ties  are   themselves   bacilli,  who   eat   into  the 

patient^s  purse,  and  the  deeper  that  lung  by  which  we 

breathe  and  move,  the  wider  spreads  the  family  microbe.^ 

**  What  is  the  cure  ? '^ 

^*  There  is  no  cure,^  exclaimed  Mi*.  Red  way;  and  he 
put  his  knife  and  fork  together. 

"Nonsense,^  cried  Mrs.  Red  way.  ^^  Thousands  are 
walking  about  in  health  who  once  had  or  were  threatened 
with  consumption.**^ 

The  sputum  was  sent,  and  on  the  appointed  day  Mr. 
Redway  called  upon  Dr.  Goodman.  This  time  he  was 
not  kept  waiting  above  an  hour,  but  it  was  an  hour 
which,  like  the  night  in  "  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,*"  might 
have  turned  Redway'^s  hair  white  in  the  long-hemd^s 
passage  over  the  dial.  He  was  called  in,  and  beside  the 
doctor,  on  the  right  of  the  table,  was  a  chair  warm  with 
the  form  of  some  doomed  person  just  gone  out.  Dr. 
Goodman  remembered  the  name,  and  referred  in  his  note- 
book to  the  phases  of  the  case  he  had  commented  on. 
He  said  a  little  abruptly — 

^  I  regret  to  say  that  I  can  trace  the  bacillus  in  your 
sputum.**^ 

"What  am  I  to  do?***  said  Mr.  Redway. 
"  I  have  been  thinking  over  your  case,***  answered  Dr. 
Groodman,  with  some  benignity  and  in  an  earnest  voice. 
^'My  recommendation  to  you  is,  get  your  weight  as 
accurately  as  possible,  then  make  a  voyage  to  Cape  Town 
and  home.  If  you  find  the  voyage  beneficial — and  that 
may  be  easily  tested — and  if  the  murmur  is  no  longer 
audible,  I  might  be  induced  to  advise  you  to  try  a  second 
voyage,  which  should  extend  to  Australia;  and  your 
choice  must  fall  upon  a  sailing-ship,  as  you  cannot  breathe 
too  much  fresh  air;  and  the  fresh  air  of  the  ocean  is 
incomparable  in  healing  virtues,  from  the  medical  point 
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of  view.     I   warn  you   that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
galloping  consumption,  but  you  show  no  evidence  of  that 
form  of  the  disease.    I  hope  you  have  no  business,  nor 
any  other  considerations  to  render  such  a  voyage  difficult.^ 
"None,^  answered  Mr.  Red  way. 
**  You  can  sail  at  once  ?  ^ 
"  By  the  next  ship."" 

"The  sooner  the  better,**^  said  Dr.  Goodman.  "You 
must  get  rid  of  the  gas-heated  air,  and  the  dust  of  the 
road,  and  the  close  atmosphere  of  your  house.  If  you 
sleep  on  deck  all  night,  the  speedier,  in  my  opinion,  will 
be  the  cure.  That  being  dangerous,  however,  to  a  man 
whose  constitution  is  accustomed  to  blankets,  and  not  to 
planks  and  dew,  to  motionless  atmospheres  and  not  to 
stormy  breezes,  you  will  be  doing  right  by  occupying  your 
cabin  by  night  with  your  window  open,  and  breathing  the 
air  of  the  deck  all  day."" 

"The  sooner  I  go  the  better,  I  suppose,'''  said  Mr. 
Redway. 

"  You  should  be  out  of  England  this  day  week,**' 
answered  Dr.  Goodman. 

"  I  gather  that  your  cure,  or  rather  treatment,  consists 
wholly  of  fresh  air.^ 

"Fresh  air  to  a  large  extent,""  answered  the  doctor, 
"  and  deep  and  abundant  respiration.  But  you  must  also 
eat  heartily,  though  with  judgment.  Plenty  of  exercise 
will  not  hurt  you ;  but  why  I  enjoin  you  to  leave  England 
is  that  you  may  quit  the  t]x>ubles  and  worries  of  home  life 
and  of  existence  in  general  in  this  country.  I  want  you 
to  carry  away  to  sea  with  you  a  mind  as  blank  as  a  sheet 
of  paper,  so  that  all  things  impressed  upon  it  will  be  as 
wonderful  as  the  sights  which  greet  the  eyes  of  the  little 
child,  and  as  stimulative  as  those  discoveries  in  science 
which  reward  the  labour  of  the  studious  man.  I  want 
you  to  think  of  nothing  but  what  you  see ;  and  what  you 
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see  will  keep  your  mind  away  from  all  thoughts  calculated 
to  make  you  uneasy.^ 

Mr.  Redway  put  down  a  guinea  and  parted  with  Dr. 
Goodman  with  the  resolution  to  seek  no  further  advice, 
but  to  give  himself  the  full  benefit  of  the  physician's  opinion 
and  instructions,  and  if  things  did  not  mend  with  him, 
then  to  try  other  sources.  Yet  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
he  left  the  doctor'^s  house  as  overwhelmed  as  though  he 
had  beheld  the  devil  flying  past  him  overhead.  He — the 
athletic,  the  active,  the  healthy  Alexander  Beauclerk  Red- 
way,  who  relished  his  meat  and  drink  with  a  perpetual 
persuasive  and  pleasurable  sensation  of  hunger,  who  enjoyed 
yachting,  shooting,  hunting,  all  manly  diversions  proper 
to  his  age — struck  by  that  fell,  subtle,  and  deadly  malady 
called  phthisis,  which  colours  the  cheek  as  a  hag  embel- 
lishes her  face,  which  brightens  the  eye  into  beauty  like 
that  of  the  rose  in  her  drooping  death,  which  thins  the 
fingers,  sickens  the  appetite,  makes  lean  the  lovely  frame, 
and  sad  beyond  sorrow  the  wan  smile  of  dying  mortality ! 
He  reached  his  home.  His  wife  sat  awaiting  him.  She 
was  alone. 

*'  What  does  the  doctor  say  P  ^  she  asked. 

*'He  has  discovered  the  phthisical  microbe  in  my 
right  lung.^ 

^^High  up?^  she  exclaimed,  having  schooled  herself 
for  any  news,  and  speaking  without  the  note  of  a  tear  or 
even  of  emotion  in  her  voice. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  that  question  ?  "^ 

^*  Because  the  Chevalier  has  just  left  this  note,  but  he 
had  not  time  to  come  in  and  hear  the  result.*"  And 
taking  a  letter  from  a  table,  she  read — 

^  Dear  Mrs.  Redwav, 

**  I  have  been  enjoying  a  long  talk  with  an  Italian 
friend,  who  was  cured  of  consumption  in  the  lungs  by 
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what  is  called  the  open-air  treatment.  Of  course  it  is  a 
very  old  treatment.  Long  and  long  ago  it  was  customary 
for  doctors  to  send  their  patients  to  Madeira  or  on  a  long 
voyage.  But  unfortunately  this  prescription  was  given 
when  the  disease  had  such  a  hold  that  it  may  have  passed 
all  cure,  even  to  the  extent  of  one  whole  lung  being 
destroyed  and  the  other  threatened;  hence  the  open-air 
treatment  was  suspected,  fell  into  disuse,  and,  being  very 
inconvenient,  was  indicated  mainly  by  those  medical  men 
who,  having  exhausted  the  conventional  remedies,  sent  their 
unhappy  patients  abroad  to  die.  But  my  friend  assures 
me  that  the  open-air  treatment  is  the  only  treatment 
if  promptly  and  properly  applied.  If  your  husband^s 
lung  were  half  gone,  my  friend  would  have  nothing  to  say. 
But  the  report  is  that  tuberculosis  is  present  high  in 
the  apex  of  the  right  lung,  and  the  process  to  extirpate 
this  fungus  is  to  breathe  with  the  utmost  deepness,  so 
that  air  shall  fill  the  lung  to  its  highest  point,  for  it  is 
true  that  when  we  breathe  naturally  we  scarcely  fill  more 
than  half  our  lungs,  which  leaves  the  apex,  or  highest  part, 
untouched,  and  as  the  bacillus  cannot  exist  in  fresh  cold 
air,  deep  breathing,  steady,  resolute  and  continuous,  can 
alone  avail,  aided  by  rich  foods,  pai-ticularly  cream,  eggs, 
game,  beef  and  mutton,  and  in  short  a  diet  which  the 
patienfs  digestive  functions  can  assimilate.  If  this  course 
is  strictly  conformed  to,  then  my  friend  has  not  the  least 
doubt  of  your  husband's  perfect  recovery  in  a  few  months. 

**  Yours  sincerely, 

♦*  Albert  Gaucia.*" 

"  I  suppose,^"  said  Red  way,  "  that  the  best  place  to  go 
to  for  persons  afflicted  like  me  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.^ 

"  Will  that  journey  give  you  time  enough  ?  ^  inquired 
Mrs.  Redway,  speaking  in  a  note  that  did  not  seem  to 
express  either  great  fear  or  deep  affection. 


' '       •  ■    ,;       .' 
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^*  Certainly  time  enough  to  ascertain  whether  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  the  outdoor  life  of  the  ocean,  coupled 
with  the  selected  £Eune  of  the  ship^s  saloon,  is  capable  of 
restraining  the  malady  by  decrease  of  cough  and  increase 
of  fat'' 

**How  long  does  it  take  to  get  to  the  Cape  and  back  P'' 
asked  his  wife. 

**  I  should  think  about  seventy  or  eighty  days.** 

**  Will  you  take  me  with  you  P'' 

^  Not  unless  you  are  seriously  desirous  of  going,''  he 
answered.  ^'  It  will  be  double  cost,  no  amusement  for  you, 
a  good  deal  of  sea-sickness,  a  bedroom  a  little  bigger  than 
a  coiBn,  and  aU  for  what?  Merely  to  ask  if  I  fed  better 
eyery  day,  and  disheartend  by  the  troubles  you  have  been 
put  through,  for  life  at  sea  is  never  comfortable." 

She  toyed  with  the  terrier  and  answered,  ^*  I  feel  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  be  with  you.  But  I  also  know  that  I 
can  be  of  no  use.  K  I  am  much  troubled  with  sickness, 
which  is  quite  likely,  how  can  I  be  a  comfort  to  you? 
The  least  likely  stewardess  or  waiter  on  board  is  better 
than  a  wife  prostrate  in  her  bunk.  It  will  be  a  long 
absence  though,"  she  continued.  *^A  long  absence, 
Alexander." 

She  threw  the  dog  from  her  lap  and  rose  to  kiss  her 
husband,  sad  with  anxiety,  and  expectation  at  the  root 
of  it 

**What  are  the  lines  to  the  Cape?"  he  inquired, 
thinking  aloud,  for  you  might  as  wdl  have  ask^  her 
what  the  term  *' triple-expansion  "  meant 

**  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea." 

He  pulled  the  bell,  and  a  servant  arrived  who  fetched 
the  Timesj  and  Mr.  Redway,  looking  down  the  shipping 
columns,  lighted  upon  the  advertisements  of  the  Union 
Steamship  Company.  He  read  aloud  the  description  of  a 
steamer  called  the  Princeu  Royai.    She  was  a  thousand 
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tons ;  she  sailed  in  eight  days  with  the  mails.  Her  com- 
mander was  Captain  Carlton.  She  was  the  fastest  boat 
in  the  list,  and  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  Com- 
pany, as  canjring  a  cow,  a  doctor,  a  piano,  and  other 
gamishings. 

That  evening  some  friends  looked  in.  News  even  in 
Bayswater  travels  as  it  does  in  the  provincial  town.  They 
had  come  with  harp  and  fiddle,  and  consisted  of  a  tall 
man  who  was  a  lawyer,  and  his  wife  and  two  daughters. 
Already  they  had  heard  that  Mr.  Redway  had  been 
attack^  by  phthisis,  and  under  cover  of  music  had  come 
in,  in  a  friendly  way,  to  receive  all  the  gossip  which  they 
could  collect  in  Mrs.  Redway's  drawing-room.  But  they 
were  not  welcome.  Mr.  Redway  sat  in  thought,  without 
conversation  or  the  desire  for  it,  and  Mrs.  Redway  was  dull 
and  anxiously  fretful  with  the  fear  that  her  husband 
might  be  leaving  her,  a  djdng  man,  and  that  his  return 
after  his  long  absence  might  add  to  her  grief  and  anxiety. 
So  no  music  was  suggested  that  night  But  the  visit 
proved  not  unwelcome  because  it  turned  out  that  Mr. 
Craven,  the  lawyer,  had  lost  a  brother  through  consump- 
tion, and  had  therefore  a  great  deal  to  tell  about  it  The 
gentleman,  of  course  when  it  was  far  too  late,  had  taken 
dxipping  to  Madeira,  and  it  was  not  long  after  his  arrival 
when  his  grave-stone  decorated  the  cemetery.  He  had 
travelled  by  the  Union  Line,  and  Mr.  Craven  gave  Mr. 
Redway  the  instructions  he  stood  in  need  of.  He  advised 
him  to  lose  no  time,  but  to  call  next  day  at  the  offices  of 
the  Union  Company,  inspect  the  sketch  of  the  ship,  select 
his  cabin,  and  so  make  sure  of  Dr.  Groodman'^s  prescription 
being  carried  out.  ^Tlie  Princess  Royal  sailed  from  South- 
ampton about  the  beginning  of  October. 

"  ITiis,"  said  Mr.  Craven,  ♦*  will  carry  you  into  southern 
summer,  and  whilst  we  are  leaning  against  hurricanes  dark 
with  snowstorms,  and  hearing  the  water  hissing  through 
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the  burst  pipes,  you  will  be  admiring  the  giant  mass  of 
the  Table  Mountain  grand  with  the  light  of  the  full  moon 
in  the  north,  and  watching  the  lifting  and  sinking  of  the 
lovely  veil  of  vapour  which  gathers  as  by  magic  up  there, 
whilst  the  night  wind  is  filled  with  the  perfumes  of  the 
land,  and  the  moon  lily  curtseys  its  homage  in  the  perfect 
grace  of  flowers.** 

It  is  seldom  that  solicitors  are  so  eloquent,  but  Mr. 
Craven  had  a  comer  in  the  parchment  of  his  soul  for 
poetry  or  poetic  thought,  and  in  his  after-dinner  speeches 
it  was  noticed  that  he  rose  far  above  the  level  of  the 
average  legal  mind. 

Next  day  Mr.  Redway,  at  about  eleven  o^dock,  went  into 
the  City  on  top  of  an  omnibus.  Although  the  Union 
ships  sailed  r^;ularly  from  Southampton,  the  Company 
had  a  London  Ofiice,  where  you  could  secure  berths  and 
make  other  arrangements.  It  was  a  fine  morning,  and  a 
sli^t  fog  hung  over  the  suburbs  of  the  City,  through 
which  the  window-curtain  gleamed  with  a  yellower  tinge 
than  its  manufacturer  had  wrought  into  it.  The  knocker 
which  shone  in  the  sun  like  gold  was  as  dull  as  a  piece  of 
ship^s  sheathing.  The  hues  of  the  horticulturist's  hot- 
houses mocked  with  the  early  splendour  of  summer  the 
fihn  of  the  autumn  which  deepened  with  every  night  that 
swept  the  darkening  earth  into  the  cold,  hoary  cuttings 
of  winter. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Redway  had  left  his  house — dressed  in 
a  light  overcoat,  and  looking  as  much  like  Charles  I.  as  a 
man  worthy  of  a  comer  in  Tussaud's  exhibition  could 
look — BTmed  with  an  umbrella,  on  top  of  an  omnibus,  Mrs. 
Bedway's  victoria  drove  up  to  the  hall  door,  and  Mrs. 
Redway  and  her  dog  entered  the  ccuriage.  We  will  deal 
with  the  voyage  of  the  victoria  first.  The  carriage  was 
not  intended  for  the  Park  nor  for  show  purposes.  It 
was  to  be  steered  by  a  wife's  heart,  whose  thoughts  were 
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constantly  with  her  husband.  She  had  once  been  nearly 
drowned,  when  staying  at  Colwyn  Bay,  by  wading  too  far 
into  the  sea,  and  the  shock  dissuaded  her  from  adventur- 
ing anything  resembling  a  bath,  unless  the  water  was  con- 
tained in  a  bath-room.  This  incident  happened  at  the 
time  of  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Redway,  whose  sensations 
were  equal  to  hers,  insomuch  that  he  too  ceased  to  bathe 
in  the  sea,  on  the  grounds  that  you  easily  got  out  of  your 
depth,  that  the  boat  which  is  supposed  to  help  people  out 
of  water  was  invariably  moored  about  two  miles  from 
the  scene  where  you  were  struggling,  and  that  even  if  you 
could  swim  and  the  shore  was  close  at  hand,  there  was  the 
fearful  possibility  of  the  cramp  dragging  you  under. 

When  Mrs.  Redway^s  carriage  was  in  Cheapside,  she 
ordered  the  coachman  to  stop  at  a  shop  stocked  with 
nautical  garments,  furniture  appertaining  to  the  sea-bath, 
bathing-gowns  and  caps,  and  the  like.  She  went  in,  and 
going  up  to  the  man  behind  the  counter,  who  in  obsequious 
posture  awaited  her  approach,  she  pulled  forth  a  tape 
measure  marked  off  with  a  pin,  and  said,  ^*  Have  you  a 
life-buoy  whose  inner  circumference  would  be  about  this 
measurement  ?  ^^ 

This  was  exactly  the  girth  of  ^Redway^s  shoulders  over 
the  arms.  The  shopman  groped  about  the  shelves  and 
brought  down  several  neat  life-buoys. 

*^  How  is  it  put  on  P  ^  asked  Mrs.  Redway,  picking  up 
one  which  answered  to  her  tape  dimensions. 

^^  Suppose  this  the  water,^  said  the  man,  laying  the 
buoy  flat  upon  the  counter ;  ^  you  lay  hold  of  it  with  both 
hands  and  slip  it  over  your  head  and  arms,  and  then  it 
floats  up  close  under  your  armpits ;  its  buoyancy  keeps  it 
there,  and  you  sit  upon  the  water  like  a  duck.*** 

*<  Would  it  come  off  if  a  man  jumped  with  it  firom 
a  ship  ?  ^  asked  the  lady. 

"  Certainly  not,''  was  the  reply,  "  if  he  jumped  from 
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the  height  of  St  Paulas,  whether  he  held  it  up  to  him  or 
not  They  would  come  down  together.  The  buoy  and 
man  would  sink  a  space,  but  the  man  would  not  remain 
long  enough  under  to  be  drowned.^ 

^TU  take  this  buoy,^  said  Mrs.  Red  way.  ^  I  presume 
that  you  guarantee  it  as  entirely  perfect,  and  that  a  man 
inside  of  it  is  safe,  providing  help  is  not  unreasonably 
tardy  ?** 

^Our  reputation  as  buoy-makers  is  my  answer, 
madam,^  replied  the  man.  ^*  We  are  not  a  firm  to  send 
out  jerry-made  appliances,  which  at  the  instant  of 
their  requirement  fail  the  unhappy  person  inside  of 
them.^  i 

^*  WeU,^  said  Mrs.  Redway,  turning  the  buoy  about 
and  critically  examining  it,  ^'the  man  for  whom  this  is 
intended  is  my  husbcmd.'" 

The  shopman  bowed  with  a  full  recognition  of  her 
meaning. 

^^  And  I  wish,^^  she  continued,  ^  that  the  buoy  should 
bear  his  name :  Alexander  Beauclerk  Redway.^* 

*^  It  shall  be  put  in  hand  at  once,  madam,"^  said  the 
shopman,  writing  down  the  name,  and  then  awaiting  the 
address  which  was  given  to  him. 

The  price  was  paid,  but  Mrs.  Redway  lingered  to  obsen-e 
if  there  were  anything  else  in  the  shop  which  might  be 
useful  to  a  man  who  had  fallen  overboard  and  was  drown- 
ing. Whatever  else  offered  would  also  be  promised  by  the 
ship,  and  after  waiting  a  little,  with  her  heeul  turning  from 
side  to  side  and  asking  questions  about  some  grotesque 
garments  for  diving  and  so  on,  Mrs.  Redway  was  accom- 
panied to  her  carriage  by  the  shopman,  and  was  driven  to 
a  well-known  West-End  restaurant  for  a  light  luncheon. 

Mr.  Redway,  on  the  other  hand,  stopped  his  omnibus  in 
the  central  mud  of  a  roaring  bed  of  traffic,  then  skipped 
with  the  evolutions  of  a  harlequin  to  the  adjacent  pavement. 
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where  he  walked  for  some  time  a  greatly  elbowed  man 
who  could  find  no  defence  in  his  cane-slender  umbrella, 
until  he  arrived  at  the  doors  of  the  offices  of  the  Union 
Steamship  Company,  and  entered.  He  approached  a 
mahogany  counter,  behind  which  sat  an  elderly  man  in 
gold-rimmed  glasses,  and  a  younger  man,  and  between 
them  the  counter  was  littered  with  manuscripts,  papers, 
and  circular  advertisements.  Behind,  some  clerks  were  at 
work  over  books  under  green-shaded  lamps.  Besides  these 
people  there  was  nobody  in  the  office ;  nobody  in  want  of 
a  cabin  or  a  part  of  the  hold  for  cargo.  Mr.  Red  way 
marched  up  to  the  gentleman  in  spectacles,  who  stood  up 
to  receive  him. 

*'I  see,^  said  he,  ^Hhat  your  next  ship  sails  on  the  1st 
of  October."" 

*^  That  is  so,""  responded  the  man  in  spectacles,  whilst 
the  clerks  in  the  background  turned  their  heads  to  peer  at 
the  visitor. 

^^  I  want  a  cabin  on  board  of  her.     Can  I  have  one  ? "" 

**  There  is  nothing  but  one  deck  cabin  left,""  was  the 
answer.  '^  She  is  a  favourite  boat,  and  usually  full  up  at 
this  period  of  her  dates  of  sailing."" 

"  Cabin  on  deck,""  grumbled  Mr.  Redway.  "  Why,  isn"t 
sleeping  on  deck  like  going  to  Waterfoi*d,  or  on  board 
the  steamers  which  sail  from  St.  Catherine"s  wharf  to  the 
Tyne,  carrying  cattle  and  soldiers  as  a  deckload  ? "" 

*'  Oh  dear  no,""  answered  the  spectacled  gentleman  with 
a  smile ;  ^*  our  deck  cabins  are  as  luxurious  and  comfortable 
as  those  below,  and  are  all  charged  at  first-class  fares. 
They  are  much  in  demand  on  account  of  their  breeziness 
when  the  ship  has  passed  through  the  cold  weather  of 
the  Bay."" 

**  Could  I  see  a  section  of  the  Princess  Royal  con- 
taining this  and  other  cabins  ?"" 

On  which  the  younger  of  the  two  at  the   counter 
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brought  a  roll  of  cartridge-paper,  which  was  expanded  and 
the  ends  held  down.  It  was  an  outline  of  the  vessel  from 
stem  to  stem,  and  showed  every  berth,  and  much  other 
furniture  that  went  to  her  creation. 

^This  is  the  only  cabin  we  can  offer  you,^  said  the 
gentleman  in  spectacles.  *'You  will  observe  that  it  is 
well  forward,  and  to  that  degree  desirable,  as  it  is  in  a 
part  of  the  ship  where  the  motion  is  least  fdt."^ 

'^  That's  a  good  point,""  said  Mr.  Redway.  '^  And  you 
step  out  of  the  cabin  door  on  to  this  platform,  which  is 
caUed ?** 

^  The  main  deck.  You  descend  by  this  staircase,  which 
conducts  you  to  the  doors  which  admit  you  to  an  interior 
in  which  the  saloon  cabins  are  ranged.  But  the  saloon  is 
also  entered  by  a  hatchway  which  is  represented  by  this 
arched  cover.*" 

Mr.  Redway  pored  upon  the  sketch  sajdng,  *' These  I 
suppose  are  the  captain'^s  quarters  ?  And  tiiat  is  the  fore- 
castle for  the  crew?  And  this  is  the  steam  capstan? 
And  I  see  you  carry  square  yards ;  in  fact,  the  ship  is  a 
brig.- 

*<We  only  make  sail  when  the  wind  is  favourable,^ 
said  the  younger  of  the  two  men.  *^  We  are  a  swift  ship, 
and  have  got  as  much  as  fourteen  out  of  her,  but  ten  is  the 
average,  and  our  computation  of  arrivals  is  based  upon 
that  number.- 

^  But  isn^t  it  uncommonly  cold  in  a  deck  cabin  ?  - 
asked  Mr.  Redway. 

^*  With  your  door  and  scuttle  shut,  with  the  heat  of 
the  machinery  not  far  off,  you  may  lie  as  snug  as  though 
you  slept  in  feathers  in  the  saloon.^ 

**  I  don^t  mind  telling  you,^'  said  Mr.  Redway,  "  that 
my  only  reason  in  making  this  voyage  is  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  tuberculosis,  which  has  manifested  itself  very 
slightly  indeed,  so  far,  in  th^  ape^:  of  the  right  lung.- 
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^^  Then,  sir,^  exclaimed  the  man  in  spectacles  with  a 
note  of  enthusiasm  in  his  voice,  **this  cabin  is  clearly 
destined  for  you ;  for  first  of  all  a  consumptive  passenger 
occupied  it  going  out,  and  occupied  it  again  after  he  had 
spent  a  few  weeks  on  the  high  land  of  South  Africa,  and 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  him  after  his 
arrival  at  Southampton,  that  he  was  perfectly  cured ;  and 
we  further  heard  that  he  was  particularly  enjoined  to 
select  a  deck  cabin,  as  it  was  desirable  ijiat  he  should 
obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  ocean  air  from  start  to 
finish.^ 

<<  I  see  your  point,^  said  Mr.  Red  way ;  '^  and  as  you 
may  be  right,  and  as  there  remains  no  alternative,  I  will 
engage  this  cabin  at  once.^ 

*'  I  must  inform  you,^  said  the  clerk  in  spectacles,  ^'  that 
you  will  share  it  with  a  gentleman  who  is  going  out  to 
join  his  uncle,  a  farmer,  on  some  lands  not  far  from 
Kimberley." 

Mr.  Redway^s  face  lengthened. 

^^  You  spoke  of  this  as  the  only  cabin,^  said  he. 

*^  I  should  have  said  the  only  bunk,  sir ;  for  travelling 
has  so  vastly  increased  in  this  age  that  we  are  obliged  now 
to  think  of  cabins  as  a  resting-place  by  night,  and  a  com- 
partment to  be  shared  by  as  many  as  it  is  built  to 
contain.'* 

Mr.  Redway  gazed  anxiously  at  the  picture  of  the  cabin 
on  the  drawing. 

"  Is  there  no  other  berth  you  could  offer  the  gentle- 
man ?'*'  he  inquired. 

^'  No.  The  matter  is  settled  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
I  do  not  believe,  sir,  that  you  will  discover  any  objection 
to  his  company.    His  name  is  Charles  Montgomery '*'* 

^^  I  know  a  family  called  Montgomery,^  interrupted 
Mr.  Redway. 

*^  This  gentleman  gave  us  an  address  at  Rugeley.^' 
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^Yes,  I  believe  my  friends  have  connections  there. 
What  do  you  say  his  name  is  ?  ^ 

"  Charles  Montgomery.** 

^  Is  he  in  good  health  ?  ** 

^  In  perfect  health,  I  should  say»  considering  his  object 
is  emigration.** 

"Which  bunk  will  he  take  ?** 

"  He  has  selected  the  lower  berth.** 

"Which,**  said  the  younger  man,  continuing  the 
spectacled  man*s  sentence,  ^'  will  put  the  port-hole  at  your 
command,  as  it  opens  on  to  your  bed.** 

"  Well,  I  don*t  know  that  I  can  do  better,**  mused  Mr. 
Bedway,  hanging  over  the  drawing  of  the  ship.  "  If  he  is 
an  agreeable  man,  I  shall  not  object  to  a  pleasant  associate. 
The  cabin  is  fitted  for  two,  I  presume  ?  ** 

"Yes,su-.** 

"  I  do  not  love  to  quarrel  over  a  washstand,**  said  Mr. 
Redway,  "and  a  companion  may  sometimes  appropriate 
more  than  his  share  of  the  conveniences  of  the  berth.** 

"  You  will  be  two  gentlemen  travelling  together,**  said 
the  spectacled  clerk,  "  and,  fitted  with  such  conditions,  you 
will  always  find  travel  pleasant.** 

"  ni  pay  for  that  berth,**  said  Mr.  Redway. 

Thereupon  ensued  the  necessary  form  of  exchanging  a 
cheque  for  a  ticket,  together  with  signing  papers  which 
insured  provisions  entirely  contrived  for  the  benefit  of  the 
directors  and  shareholders,  and  after  some  further  questions 
had  been  asked,  Mr.  Redway  hailed  a  passing  omnibus, 
and  climbed  on  top  of  it  in  a  very  meditative  mood. 


CHAPTER  III 

MR.    BEDWAY  SAILS 

When  Mr.  Redway  and  his  wife  met,  which  was  not 
for  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  Redway  at  his  home, 
as  Mrs.  Redway  had  delayed  the  hours  by  making  one  or 
two  calls,  her  husband  told  her  the  story  of  his  visit  to 
the  Union  office,  and  that  he  was  to  sleep  on  deck  and 
share  a  cabin,  and  that  the  Princess  Royal  was  the  next 
ship  sailing,  a  fine-looking  vessel  on  paper,  of  a  thousand 
tons  and  about  ten  knots,  and  she  would  leave  South- 
ampton punctually,  on  October  1,  1860,  at  two  o^clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

"  Well,*"  said  his  wife,  "  it  can't  be  helped,  I  suppose, 
but  I  could  have  wished  you  a  cabin  under  deck.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  cabin  built  like  a  watch  tower 
is  as  warm  against  the  beat  of  the  rain  and  wind  as  a 
cabin  in  the  saloon."" 

"  There  is  no  use  in  arguing  the  point  now,**  said  he. 
*^  When  you  have  done  a  thing  it's  s€Lfe  and  comfortable  to 
look  on  tiie  bright  side  of  it,  because  what  you  have  done 
might  have  been  so  easily  worse.  Besides,  instead  of  one 
fellow-traveller,  I  might  have  had  three.*" 

"  Have  you  more  than  one  ?  '^ 

"  No,  and  that's  the  bright  side  of  it  Moreover,  he's  a 
gentleman.  I  believe  I  know  some  connections  of  his — 
his  name  is  Montgomery." 

28 
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*^  Is  he  making  the  voyage  for  his  health  ?  '*'*  interrupted 
Mrs.  Redway,  firm  and  cold,  with  a  manner  under-run  by 
a  subtle  current  of  anxiety. 

"  No,  he  is  making  it  to  be  a  farmer.*** 

There  was  a  pause  between  the  couple,  and  she  said, 
with  a  nervous  twitch  at  the  extremity  of  her  mouth — 

**  You  must  think  of  packing  up.*" 

Here  he  coughed,  and  turning  the  dog  off  his  knee, 
whereon  he  had  allowed  it  to  rest  to  please  his  wife,  he 
got  up  and  walked  about  the  room  talking. 

**  It  is  curious,*"  he  said,  '^  that  tuberculosis  should 
cause  a  cough.  How  great  would  be  the  glory  of  that  man 
who  checks  this  awful  disease  as  Jenner  diminished  the 
fatality  of  the  smallpox  to  a  few  people  compared  to  the 
millions  it  had  previously  ravaged !  The  idea  of  breathing 
in  deep  cold  fresh  air  and  eating  heartily  for  the  supply 
of  fresh  tissue  does  not  seem  very  sound  or  profound, 
because  it  is  so  simple.  And  everything  great  in  the 
arrest  of  human  suffering  is  simple,  and  I  believe  in  the 
remedy  because  of  its  elementary  character.*" 

^  But  will  they  give  you  to  eat  exactly  what  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  you  good  ?  ^  asked  the  wife. 

'*They  have  poultry,  mutton,  plenty  of  potatoes, 
good  soups,  and  much  other  things  which  I  can 
digest.'' 

"  On  the  whole,**  continued  Mrs.  Redway,  "  on  reflec- 
tion, I  am  not  so  dissatisfied  with  the  idea  of  a  deck 
cabin.  To  begin  with,  you  are  always  on  deck,  whatever 
happens.** 

*^  What  do  you  mean  ?  **  asked  her  husband. 

**  Suppose  the  ship  sinks.  You  may  be  locked  up 
downstairs  and  can't  escape,  whereas  upstairs  you  have 
but  to  open  your  door  and  float  safely  among  the  life- 
boats and  rafts  about  the  spot.** 

His  smile  was  a  little  melancholy. 
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**  If  I  could  swim ^  he  b^an.    "  But  we  don^t  want 

to  talk  of  shipwrecks.^ 

**  At  all  events,^  said  Mrs.  Redway,  ^  I  have  made 
provision  for  one.** 

He  gazed  at  her,  and  her  large  slate-blue  eyes  took  a 
sharper  intelligence  from  the  clean  skirl  of  her  hair  upon 
the  top  of  her  head. 

<*  Whafs  the  provision  ?  ^  he  said  anxiously. 

<*  A  life-buoy  aU  to  yourself,  with  your  name  painted 
upon  it.'* 

^<  Where  is  it  ?  ^  he  asked,  winding  his  head  round 
about  the  dining-room. 

<<It  was  promised  this  evening.  They  had  to  paint 
the  name.  These  things  are  not  done — ^in  my  fashion  at 
all  events — ^like  the  easy  puffing  of  a  cigarette.** 

He  marched  up  and  down.  The  idea  of  a  life-buoy  as 
a  feature  of  his  voyage  in  search  of  prolongation  of  life, 
was  not  at  the  first  blow  pleasing  to  him.  It  was  like 
telling  a  man  that  the  midnight  walk  from  Deadman*8 
Well  to  the  Blackbird  Inn,  seven  miles,  was  as  safe  as 
being  in  bed,  and  then  clapping  a  revolver  in  his  hand 
and  bidding  him  keep  a  bright  look-out,  as  there  was 
never  any  telling  what  might  happen  in  a  walk  in  the  night 

**  I  hope  it  won't  come  to  my  wanting  that  life-buoy,** 
said  Mr.  Redway.     "  What  put  it  into  your  head  ?  ** 

**  I  was  thinking,**  she  answered,  "  if  the  ship  went 
down  and  the  boats  were  full,  and  you  were  left  strug- 
gling, how  you*d  manage.  It  might  save  your  life 
to  slip  a  life-buoy  over  your  shoulders.  I  took  the 
width  of  you  from  one  of  your  coats,  and  this  morn- 
ing purchased  a  beautiful  light  life-buoy  with  painted 
strings  around  it,  and  your  name  will  be  painted  upon  it, 
and  I  knew  that  you  would  hang  this  life-buoy  by  your 
side  in  your  bunk,  so  that  by  slipping  it  on  you  would  be 
equipped  for  any  emergency.** 
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The  disconcerted  look  passed  like  a  shadow  from  his 
face,  and  he  smiled  at  her  and  she  at  him,  with  one  of 
those  smiles  which  rarely  pass  between  married  people 
when  the  honeymoon  is  over,  and  the  roses  and  lilies  of 
life  haye  by  the  wizardry  of  time  changed  into  the 
trouUes  of  servants,  the  anxieties  of  meals,  the  obligations 
of  the  nursery. 

After  dinner  that  evening  two  or  three  gentlemen 
called,  and  one  brought  a  zither  with  him,  but  Redway 
denied  himself.  He  was  in  no  temper  for  musical  enter- 
tainments. But  shortly  after  the  gentleman  had  gone 
away  a  large  parcel  was  brought  into  the  dining-room, 
and  when  opened  by  the  servant  who  bore  it,  proved  a 
white  life-buoy. 

*' You  can  put  it  down  and  go,^  said  Mrs.  Redway. 

The  housemaid  quitted  the  room  with  some  astonish- 
ment in  her  feux,  and  told  the  other  servants  that  the 
master  had  purchased  a  thing  which  was  like  them  white 
circles  which  she  had  noticed  at  Ramsgate,  Folkestone,  and 
other  places. 

^  Here  is  your  name,  you  see,^  cried  Mrs.  Redway, 
pointing  with  her  hand,  covered  with  rings,  to  the  letters 
which  formed  her  husband^s  name. 

They  were  large,  black  and  conspicuous,  and  even  in 
the  windy  flares  of  a  night  catastrophe  at  sea  they  could 
not  be  misread  for  the  name  of  the  ship  unless  she  was  so 
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Let  me  slip  it  over  your  head,  dear,^  continued  the 
wife,  ^  and  see  if  my  measurement  is  right.^ 

**  I  had  better  do  that,"^  he  answered,  '^  if  I  am  to 
vaeiV 

And  with  slightly  irritable  eagerness  he  whipped  it 
over  his  head  and  drew  his  arms  out  of  it.  It  would  have 
£sllen  to  the  floor  so  as  to  enable  him  to  step  out  of  it, 
bat  his  wife  reminded  him  that  when  he  wore  it  he  would 
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be  in  the  water,  which  would  keep  it  floated  with  pressure 
to  his  body  under  the  arm-pits. 

"  So  that,^  she  said,  "  you  could  not  possibly  sink.'" 

He  picked  it  up  from  the  floor,  put  it  on  the  table, 
and  be^m  to  rehearse.  He  was  a  man  gifted  with  clever 
hands:  for  instance,  in  little  jobs  about  the  house  he 
made  himself  useful.  If  there  was  an  escape  of  gas 
instead  of  sending  for  a  plumber,  he  found  the  leak  and 
stopped  it.  If  a  window  sash  went  wrong,  he  made  it  go 
right.  He  could  fit  handles  to  doors,  and  deal  with  most 
things  as  though  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  the  art 
of  them.  He  immediately  understood  the  life-buoy  and 
its  meaning,  and  placing  the  white  circle  on  the  table  he 
tilted  it  over  his  head  and  shoulders,  then  hung  it  up, 
seized  it  from  the  wall  and  encompassed  himself  with  it, 
whilst  his  wife  kept  time. 

^^  Upon  my  word,^  said  he,  scrutinizing  the  stitches 
and  the  generfiJ  make  of  the  thing,  ^*  this  idea  of  yours  is 
ben  trovato.     I  may  never  need  it ^ 

"  Pray  God  you  won'^t,'"  interjected  the  wife. 

**  But  if  I  do,  it  will  prove  the  most  useful  piece  of 
furniture  I  could  take  with  me,  and  I  have  to  thank  you, 
Mary,  for  the  idea.'' 

^*It  will  make  me  feel  more  comfortable  when  you 
are  away  from  me,"  she  answered.  ^^  I  have  read  about 
shipwrecks,  and  have  often  noticed  that  the  first  rush  and 
cry  of  the  bewildered  pajssengers  is  for  the  life-buoys,  as  if 
they  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  in  emergency  the 
sailors  would  take  to  the  boats,  and  leave  them  to  help 
themselves." 

"It  is  confoundedly  true,"  said  Mr.  Redway,  again 
inspecting  the  buoy. 

"  And  the  best  of  this  thing  is  there  is  nothing  to  add 
to  it.  You  needn't  pause  to  put  on  floatable  leggings  and 
an  serial  turban  hat,  and  skimmer  gloves  for  the  hands, 
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without  which  the  buoy  is  useless.  The  buoy  is  all  in  all ; 
once  on  you  float  about,  and  in  shipwreck  many  who  are 
saved  are  in  buoys,^ 

Just  then  a  servant  announced  the  Chevalier  Garcia. 
He  was  one  of  the  choice  few  who  would  be  admitted  at 
such  a  time,  or  at  all  events  on  such  an  occasion.  He 
entered  with  an  air  of  dramatic  wildness  in  his  stride. 
He  had  had  to  sing  two  songs  at  an  adjacent  house,  and 
then,  being  at  liberty,  drove  in  a  hansom  to  his  friends  the 
Redways.  It  was  not  yet  ten  o^dock :  he  was  id  evening 
dress,  and  looked  large,  clean,  bejewelled  with  some  rings 
and  an  immensely  thick  watch-chain,  and  was  an  entirely 
operatic  figure,  with  the  chandelier  deepening  the  raven 
hue  of  his  eyebrows  and  mustache,  and  improving  the 
light  and  meaning  of  his  eyes,  which,  by  sway  of  spirit, 
turned  rapidly  into  expressions  of  surprise,  dismay, 
delight,  appeal,  and  many  other  looks  eminently  helpful 
to  the  singer. 

^  What  have  you  there,  in  the  name  of  the  Madonna  ?  ^ 
he  shouted,  looking  at  the  buoy  with  which  Mr.  Redway 
had  circled  his  figure,  and  was  holding  up  with  flapper-like 
elbows.  *^Have  you  been  stealing  this  thing  from  a 
ship?^  he  continued,  without  any  preliminary  bows  or 
bow-d'ye-do'*s. 

^*I  bought  it,^  answered  Mrs.  Redway,  ^^to  give  my 
husband  a  chance  for  his  life  should  his  ship  meet  with 


*^  But,  gracious  mercy,  my  dear  lady  !^  cried  the  singer ; 
**why  not  leave  these  little  affairs  to  the  shipowners? 
They  are  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  see  to  the  safety 
of  the  passengers ;  and  that  sort  of  thing,^  he  added, 
pointing  with  an  expression  of  exultation,  which  he  would 
put  on  when  singing  a  song  of  jubilation  and  triumph, 
**  is  like  carrying  an  entree  to  a  dinner-table  which  is 
liberaUy  fumi^ed  with  everything  you  can  eat."^ 
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*^  I  know  better,*^  said  Mrs.  Redway,  in  her  firm  tone 
and  hair-tautened  look.  *^  Ships  are  not  sufficiently  sup- 
plied with  life-saving  appliances  of  this  kind,  and  if  you  read 
your  paper,  Chevalier,  you'^d  soon  find  out  that  h^ps  were 
drowned  because  there  were  not  life-buoys  enough  for  a 
twentieth  of  the  people.^ 

^*But  you  do  not  contemplate  being  drowned,*^,  said 
the  ChevflJier  to  Redway,  who  had  picked  up  the  buoy 
from  the  carpet,  and  had  placed  it  on  the  table. 

*'  It  is  right  to  be  prepared  for  being  saved  whether 
you  are  drowned  or  not,^  answered  Redway. 

The  Chevalier  approached  the  life-buoy,  raised  and 
examined  it. 

"  Put  it  on,"**  said  Mrs.  Redway,  "  and  you  will  feel  how 
safe  you  must  be  in  the  water,  when  you  press  the  buoy 
under  your  arms  to  keep  it  in  place  upon  your  body.**^ 

^No,  these  things  are  not  in  my  line,**^  answered 
Garcia,  who  was  too  fine  an  artist  at  heart  to  clothe 
himself  in  any  way  likely  to  challenge  laughter.  *^But 
surely,'^  he  cried  in  impassioned  notes,  ^^  it  is  better  to 
sink  and  be  out  of  misery,  than  to  lie  in  one  of  these 
buoys,  floating  about  with  the  anguish  of  pain,  hopeless 
expectation,  thirst  and  hunger  depicted  upon  your  face, 
down  which  is  glued  your  hatless  hair,  whilst  overhead,  dose 
by,  fly  a  number  of  huge  carrion  sea-fowl,  waiting  to  stoop 
and  turn  your  manliness  into  a  mask.^ 

*^  This  is  hardly  the  language  to  address  to  a  man  on 
the  eve  of  making  a  voyage  to  recover  his  health,^  said 
Mrs.  Redway  in  her  calm,  cold  way,  not  at  all  shocked, 
because  her  frigid  capacity  of  realizing,  and  her  practical 
views,  keen  as  the  an*ows  of  light  she  shot  from  her  large, 
chilly  eyes,  kept  her  mind  steady.  Mr.  Redway,  however^ 
was  more  impressionable,  perhaps  because  he  might  prove 
to  be  the  hero  of  the  Chevalier's  theme. 

^'  If  a  man,^  he  said,  ^^  is  to  rot  as  you  say,  rot  he  will, 
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and  as  to  desiring  to  die,  sooner  than  suffer,  I  will  give  you 
the  toothache  and  a  knife,  and  invite  you  to  the  alternative 
of  cutting  your  throat  or  having  your  tooth  out.  This 
buoy  will  hang  close  at  hand  in  my  bunk,  and  if  I  had 
not  such  a  thing,  if  wanted,  I  might  rush  on  deck  and 
find  myself  a  drowning  man,  and  miss  opportunities  by 
which  I  might  be  saved  if  I  could  keep  myself  afloat.^ 

*^  You  interpret  me  well,  Alexander,**^  said  the  wife. 
**  Where  have  you  been  singing.  Chevalier  P'' 

**  Oh,  don'^t  mention  the  trivialities  of  song,^  answered 
Gama,  in  the  deep  tones  which  vibrated,  say,  in  his 
rendering  of  ^  Oh,  let  me  like  a  Soldier  fall !  ^  **  You  have 
there^ — ^pointing  to  the  buoy — ^^  an  illustration  of  Death. 
As  soon  talk  of  Verdi^s  last  opera  in  a  churchyard.  At 
what  hour  does  your  ship  leave  ?  ^ 

"  Shortly  after  noon.'* 

^  I  am  afraid,  my  dear  friend,  I  shall  be  unable  to  see 
you  off.  I  have  an  engagement  that  will  detain  me 
throughout  the  morning  of  the  first.^ 

**  rd  rather  you  would  not  come,**  said  Redway.  '**  I 
don'^t  want  to  be  seen  off.  I  shall  say  good-bye  to  my 
wife  here,  so  that  the  voyage  begins  at  Bayswater.  I 
have  some  knowledge  of  seeings  off  There  is  the  crowd, 
the  bustle,  the  worry  of  luggage,  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  captain  and  steward,  the  incivility 
with  which  you  are  met  by  every  creature  you  address, 
though  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and  obvious  bewilder- 
ment.  And  then  there  is  the  farewell  to  be  said  at  last. 
It  unmans  you.  If  I  am  to  kiss,  I  will  kiss  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  final  departure.  The  customs  of  friends 
meeting  in  the  cabin,  calling  for  champagne,  drinking  to 
the  voyager's  health,  God-blessing  him,  the  embracing  of 
those  who  are  dear  to  him,  may  heighten  the  spirits  of 
most  who  say  good-bye,  but  it  leaves  the  poor  devil,  the 
unhappy  man  who  is  the  subject  of  all  this  unseasonable 
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conviviality,  the  most  dejected  and  wretched  of  objects 
that  ever  looked  at  a  pier  or  wharf  over  a  ship'^s  side.*" 

Two  days  before  the  ship  sailed  Mr.  Redway  sent  his 
baggage  to  Southampton.  It  was  not  considerable.  It 
consisted  of  one  trunk  and  a  couple  of  portmanteaux  on 
which  his  name  was  painted.  The  portmanteaux  were  for 
his  private  berth,  the  box  for  the  hold,  where  it  could 
be  come  at  when  any  portion  of  its  contents  were  wanted. 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  first,  Redway  took  farewell  of 
his  wife.  He  had  no  sisters,  no  relations  to  encumber  his 
departure.  His  wife^s  people  kept  at  a  distance,  and  the 
couple  said  good-bye  alone.  The  occasion  was  pathetic, 
because  the  absence  of  this  man  probably  meant  life  or 
death ;  yet  no  particular  sorrow  marked  the  kiss  and  the 
lingering  hand-grasp.  The  wife  discovered  no  sedulousness 
by  any  sort  of  wimpering  bustle  in  her  questions  as  to 
whether  he  had  remembered  this,  if  that  had  been  packed, 
if  he  was  sure  of  all  things  connected  with  his  sailing. 

Her  eyes  might  perhaps  have  taken  a  softness  not 
usual  to  them,  when  her  lips  forsook  his,  and  when  in  a 
second  kiss  his  lips  left  her  brow.  She  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  open  hall  door  with  her  dog  under  her 
arm,  and  when  the  four-wheeler  drove  off,  she  kissed  her 
hand  and  hastily  withdrew,  being  one  of  those  who,  like 
Lord  Nelson,  heartily  hate  to  be  stared  at. 

Mn  Redway  arrived  at  Waterloo.  The  Company  had 
provided  him  with  a  ticket  He  entered  one  of  the  ill-kept, 
ill-clothed,  and  ill-built  carriages  of  a  railway  that  has 
ever  lagged  in  the  race  of  the  locomotive  and  its  burden, 
and  in  due  course  arrived  at  Southampton  about  an  hour 
before  the  sailing  of  the  ship.  She  lay  at  the  quay  side 
clamorous  with  preparation.  Blue  Peter  blew  from  her 
foremast  head. 

In  those  days  the  departure  of  a  steamer  was  an  event 
of  moment.    Most  of  her  people  were  going  away  for 
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good ;  many  on  tours  of  health ;  many  on  business  to 
distant  parts,  where  they  would  stay  until  their  hair 
turned  grey,  and  whence  they  would  return  and  find  many 
graves  of  dear  ones  to  visit 

The  Princess  Royal  was  full  of  people  of  all  sorts, 
including  dock  labourers,  and  many  fHends  and  idle 
spectators  loaded  the  quay  side.  The  ship,  however,  was  to 
be  made  out  when  Mr.  Redway  drove  to  the  spot  beyond 
which  he  could  not  travel  on  four  wheels.  There  was  no 
one  to  greet  him  ;  no  one  to  meet  him  ;  his  only  friend 
was  a  man  who  carried  his  hand-bag,  which  was  stuffed 
to  an  inconvenient  weight. 

The  ship  was  a  screw  of  considerable  beam  for  her 
length.  She  was  round  in  the  bows  and  elliptical  in  the 
stem,  and  she  carried  one  black  funnel.  She  had  two 
masts,  each  of  them  fitted  with  large  square  yards,  mount- 
ing to  royals,  and  her  white  canvas  was  neatly  furled  with 
a  harbour  or  man-o'*-war  bunt.  The  red  flag  flew  at  her 
peak,  and  the  Company^s  flag  at  her  main-royal  masthead. 

Mr.  Redway  took  his  bag  from  the  man,  and  stepped 
over  the  side.  He  looked  about  him  with  bewilderment. 
Plenty  of  people  stood  about  talking,  but  he  did  not 
know  whom  to  address.  The  planks  were  very  white; 
the  insides  of  the  bulwark  fresh  from  the  painter^s  hands ; 
the  bridge  that  spanned  the  ship,  with  its  adjuncts  ot 
wheel-house,  captain^s  cabin,  and  the  like,  gave  the  fabric 
a  clumsy  look,  with  its  pole-compass,  its  bleached  weather- 
cloth,  its  overhanging  rails.  A  long  house  used  by  the 
cooks  ran  just  abaft  this  superstructure,  and  forward  you 
saw  the  slilp^s  top-gallant  forecastle,  a  raised  deck  with  a 
drunken  seaman  or  two  lolling  and  laughing  and  pointing, 
and  others  going  and  coming  on  the  fifty  errands  of  a 
ship^s  departure.  Mr.  Redway  was  about  to  accost  a 
small  group  of  people  who  stood  in  earnest  conversation 
near  t^  gangway,  when  his  eyes  were  taken  by  an  officer 
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of  the  ship  lecming  over  the  rail,  ana  talking  apparently 
to  some  people  in  a  boat  alongside.  The  brass  buttons 
on  his  coat  and  the  gilt  lace  upon  his  cap  sufficiently  indi- 
cated some  sort  of  distinction  in  the  bill  of  the  ship^'s 
company.  He  made  his  way  to  him  over  hatches,  ropes, 
and  raffle,  and  said — 

"  Pwy,  sir,  are  you  one  of  the  mates  ?  " 

*^  Third  mate,^  was  the  answer  of  the  tall  fine  young 
man,  who  turned  a  sunburnt  face  upon  the  questioner. 

^^  My  name  is  Redway,  and  I  want  to  know  where  my 
berth  is." 

^^Go  straight  away  through  one  of  those  doors  into 
the  saloon,**^  answered  the  third  mate.  ^*  Ask  for  the  head 
steward,  and  he'^ll  put  you  in  the  way  of  what  you 
wanf 

Mr.  Redway  made  his  way  through  the  port  door,  and 
found  himself  in  the  interior  of  a  considerable  cabin  or 
deck-house,  fitted  pleasantly  with  windows  or  port-holes, 
mirrors,  pictures,  brass  lamps,  and  a  long  table  with  chairs,^ 
whilst  on  either  hand  went  a  row  of  small  cabins  of 
a  uniform  size,  save  that  the  starboard  after  cabin  was 
reserved  for  the  captain^s  use  when  he  did  not  choose  to 
occupy  the  sofa  in  the  chart-room.  A  number  of  people 
were  in  this  saloon,  coming  in  and  out  of  the  cabins,  and 
some  of  them  were  writing  letters.  A  Dutchman  was 
talking  to  the  large,  fat  English  chief  steward  at  the  foot 
of  the  table. 

"  I  tells  you,*"  said  the  Dutchman,  "  dot  der  vine  you 
call  port  last  voyage  vas  no  port,  and  it  vas  not  right  to 
be  sold  as  such.**^ 

*^It  was  as  fine  a  quality  of  port  as  ever  sailed  out  of 
Southampton,"  answered  the  steward.  *^  But  I  dare  say 
there  are  some  folks  who  can'^t  tell  the  difference  between 
port  and  tarragona." 

**  I  vas  not  come,"  said  the  Dutchman,  <'  to  listen  to 
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sheek.  I  have  already  tried  der  port  on  board,  and  I 
shall  tell  der  captain  she  vas  dom  bad.^ 

Mr.  Redway  took  the  opportunity  of  the  few  moments^ 
silence  that  fell  to  inquire  where  his  bedroom  was,  and 
was  told  to  go  up  the  ladder  leading  to  the  poop.  This 
ascertained,  he  was  about  to  trouble  the  head  steward 
again  with  some  questions  about  his  baggage,  when  he 
was  so  fiercely  interrupted  by  the  Dutchman  breaking 
forth  about  the  quality  of  the  port  on  board  that  he  went 
out,  ascended  the  steps,  and  without  preliminary  knocking 
opened  the  door  of  the  berth  whose  position  had  been 
given  him,  and  entered. 

He  had  imagined  to  find  himself  alone,  instead  of  which 
there  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  berth  a  man  in  shirt 
and  trousers  hauling  on  a  Wellington  boot.  He  was  of 
the  same  bulk  and  build  as  Kedway,  but  in  no  other  way 
resembled  him,  this  man  being  smooth  shaven,  the  hair 
of  his  head  being  slightly  darker  than  Kedway^  whilst 
Redway,  as  we  know,  wore  the  curled  mustache  and 
trimmed  beard  of  the  first  Charles,  as  shown  by  the 
engraver  in  Sir  Henry  Wotton^s  collection.  The  cabin 
was  pretty  full  of  luggage.  The  lower  bunk  was  loaded 
vdth  shirts,  coats  of  different  kinds,  and  a  variety  of 
articles  of  dress,  which  had  been  removed  from  a  large 
tin  box  labelled  ^  C.  M.^  A  few  clothes  were  hanging  up, 
a  rifle  case  leaned  in  a  comer,  a  small  collection  of  books 
stood  upon  the  deck.  A  washstand  occupied  a  comer 
near  the  door,  and  over  it  hung  a  small  square  of  looking- 
glass.  The  eye  was  satiated  when  it  had  taken  in  two 
small  chairs  and  two  ordinary-sized  bunks,  in  the  upper  of 
whidi  was  placed  Mr.  Redway'^s  luggage. 

*^  So  we  are  to  be  partners  in  this  bedroom  ?  ^  said 
Mr.  Montgomery,  continuing  to  haul  on  his  boots  whilst 
he  turned  his  head  to  address  Mr.  Redway. 

"That  was  the  only  bunk,""  answeied  Mr.  Redway, 
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pointing   to   his    sleeping-place,    ''they    had    to    ofier 


me."* 


''  And  this  'was  the  only  cabin  for  me  to  choose,^ 
answered  Montgomery. 

*^  There  is  scarcely  room  for  comfort,*"  said  Redway, 
looking  round  him. 

^  You  don^t  go  to  sea  for  comfort,^  answered  Mont- 
gomery.    ''  You  go  because  you  want  to  reach  a  place."" 

**  That^s  not  my  case,**  answered  Redway. 

Montgomery  stared  at  him. 

'*  I  am  going  to  sea,^  continued  Redway,  '^to  find  out 
if  the  fresh  air  of  the  ocean,  and,  as  I  hope,  the  nourishing 
food  at  the  table,  will  exterminate  a  hint  of  tuberculosis 
which  is  present  in  the  apex  of  my  right  lung,  and  has 
set  up  a  nasty  cough.^ 

^*  There  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,^  said  Montgomery, 
putting  on  his  waistcoat.  *^  You^re  wise  to  choose  a  fore* 
most  deck  cabin.  Steam  always  makes  a  breeze  for  itself, 
and  with  this  foremost  and  beam  windows  wide  open  you 
are  bound,  whether  you  are  on  deck  or  in  here,  to  breathe 
in  as  much  fresh  air  as  your  trouble  needs.*" 

Redway  looked  highly  pleased,  and  said  he  was  glad 
to  hear  he  had  done  welL 

"  Your  name,  I  perceive,  is  Redway,*"  said  Mr.  Mont* 
gomery.  »*^It  is  abundantly  big  on  that  life-buoy  atop  of 
your  portmanteau."" 

**  And  yours,  I  was  told  at  the  office,  is  Charles  Mont- 
gomery,^ answered  Mr.  Redway.  ^*  Do  you  belong  to  the 
Montgomeries  of  Rugeley,  made  famous  by  Palmer  ?  "^ 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer. 

^'  I  have  met  you,  I  think,  somewhere  in  the  hunting- 
field.^ 

"Very  likely,"  answered  Montgomery;  "and  now  you 
recall  the  incident,  I  believe  I  recollect  your  name.*" 

"  Well,  it  draws  the  sting  out  of  a  double  berth  to 
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know  that  you  are  lying  atop  of  a  fiiend,^  said  Redway. 
What  is  taking  you  to  the  Cape  ?  "^ 

I  am  going  to  an  unde  who  has  a  farm ;  and  as  I  am 
fond  of  horseback,  and  cannot  easily  find  a  living  in 
London,  I  accepted  Uncle  Joe^s  offer,  and  mean  to  stick ; 
for  money  has  attractions,  whether  made  in  South  Africa 
or  in  South  Australia,  but  London  has  none.  For  how 
tired  a  man  becomes  of  the  endless  pavements  of  the 
streets,  the  shapeless,  streaming  crowds,  most  of  them 
living  in  a  way  fit  only  to  read  by  the  light  of  the  police- 
man'^s  bull^s-eye,  the  music-hall  which  grows  dull  with 
iteration  of  buffoonery  and  the  cheapest  sentiment  that 
God  ever  frowned  upon,  the  theatre  with  its  immoral 
undertone  loud  enough  to  be  heard  through  the  whining 
cant  of  the  surface ;  the  society  which  are  no  friends  of 
yours  if  you  are  poor ;  and  the  humbug,  the  general,  the 
great  flood-like  spread  of  insincerity,  of  which  the  most 
dangerous  expression  is  the  fashionable  doctor,  the  most 
contemptible  the  fashionable  preacher,  the  most  ignoble 
the  millionaire  who  parts  with  his  thousands  to  royalty, 
and  the  vulgaiest  the  swarms  of  snobs  who  are  sanctified 
by  the  gracious  countenance  of  sovereignty,  and  who, 
keeping  the  regal  abodes  in  view,  where  no  money  is 
wanted,  where  all  is  pomp,  ceremony,  and  expectation  of 
further  ennoblement,  utterly  neglect  and  forget  the  count- 
less thousands  who  are  toiling  in  the  great  poverty  whose 
narrative,  as  told  by  the  poet  Hood,  makes  the  best  of  us, 
the  true  and  the  sympathetic,  weep  almost  in  those  tears 
of  blood  with  which  Hood  wrote  his  verses.^ 

As  Montgomery  apparently  stood  well,  socially  speak- 
ing, Redway  was  desirous  of  disclosing  to  their  fullest 
glare  his  own  sidelights  which  he  burnt  in  his  voyage  of 
life.     So  he  said — 

**  Yes,  what  you  say  is  very  true.  My  people  came 
from  Wiltshire,  where  the  residence  of  the  head  of  the 
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family  is  York  Manor.  My  father  was  the  owner^s  cousin 
once  removed,  and  I  have  recollections  of  being  taken 
down  there  by  him,  and  introduced  to  a  portly  man,  tall 
and  dark,  with  a  ruddy  &ice  and  a  white  frill,  who  gave 
me  strong  beer  to  drink  when  water  was  alone  fit  for  me. 
He  had  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  which  he  foolishly 
sold.  They  had  taken  years  to  collect,  and  some  were 
heirlooms.  They  comprised  Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  Nell 
Gwjmne,  James  Duke  of  York,  a  fine  picture  of 
Cromwell  with  Milton  standing  beside  him,  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  Churchill  when  a  young  man,  and  others,  the 
royal  portion  of  whom,^  added  Mr.  Redway,  ^^I  may 
legitimately  claim  as  progenitors.'*^ 

**  Then  you  belong  to  the  St.  Albans'  family  ?  ^ 

Redway  slightly  bowed,  and  their  eyes  met  on  the 
name  of  *^  fieauclerk  ^  painted  on  the  buoy  in  the  bunk. 

**  What  made  you  lay  that  resource  in  ? "  inquired 
Montgomery,  who  had  put  on  his  coat  and  cap  prepara- 
tory to  going  on  deck.  ^^  It's  few  who  go  to  sea  who  carry 
such  things,  for  few  men  contemplate  drowning  when  they 
make  a  voyage,  and  nothing  could  be  fuller  of  such  a 
contemplation  than  a  life-buoy.'' 

**It  was  the  gift  of  my  wife,"  answered  Redway.  "She 
fancied  I  should  be  safer  with  that  buoy  than  without, 
and  I  accepted  it  to  please  her." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Montgomery.  "Some 
women  have  a  gift  of  foresight  which,  if  men  possessed 
it  and  dared  to  exercise  it,  would  fill  their  coffers  with 
millions  by  merely  bearing  or  bulling  stocks.  Where  shall 
you  hang  that  buoy  ?  " 

"Inside  my  bunk,  ready  to  my  hand,"  answered 
Redway. 

**  Yes,  get  a  small  nail  fi*om  the  stewcurd  or  carpenter, 
if  you  can  find  him,  where  the  buoy  will  hang  dear  of 
your  face  when  it  swings  with  the  heel  of  the  ship.    See 
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that  you  can  lift  it  off  the  nail  just  as  easily  as  you  takt 
down  a  hat  in  a  hall,  and  don'^  go  securing  it  like  they 
•ecure  the  buoys  and  other  life-saving  contrivances  which 
the  ship  would  leave  afloat,  such  as  hatch-coven  and 
gratings,  if  they  were  not  riveted  and  fixed  as  though 
the  builders  had  given  a  warranty  of  their  going  down 
with  the  vessel,  and  leaving  nothing  afloat  to  catch 
hold  of. ' 

"  Your  views  are  so  sound,"  said  Mr.  Redway,  "  that  I 
wonder  you  did  not  provide  yourself  with  some  means  of 
escape  in  a  time  of  danger." 

"Thoughts  of  a  time  of  danger  never  trouble  me,** 
replied  Montgomery,  laughing.  "  When  your  bell  rings 
youVe  got  to  answer  the  summons,  and  do  skeleton  Hand 
is  going  to  keep  you  afloat  in  your  buoy  until  something 
comes  along  to  take  you  up." 

*'  It  is  the  happiest  state,  after  all,"  said  Mr.  Redway. 

And  then  they  made  certain  proposals  with  regard  to 
the  disposition  of  the  furniture  in  the  berth,  and  when 
they  went  on  deck  the  ship  had  dropped  her  fasts,  bad 
cleared  the  gates,  and  was  aiming  in  the  direction  of  the 
Needles  for  the  open  Channel.  They  had  heatd  no  singing 
out — nothing  but  a  letting  off  of  steam,  a  slow  and  solemn 
vibration,  as  though  something  enormous  and  heavy  was 
striking  the  ship  every  second  or  two.  The  decks  were 
comparatively  clear,  as  the  sailing-berth  of  land  was  too 
fer  off  for  the  roar  of  the  throat  or  the  melancholy  wave 
of  the  pocket-handkerchief.  The  day  was  a  fine  autumn 
afternoon.  The  ship  moved  slowly  through  the  troubles 
that  beset  her  path.  They  screwed  a  vessel  in  those  days 
through  the  water  until  she  had  gone  clear  of  all  obstruc- 
tions, as  though  something  hung  dangerously  close  under 
her  bows.  She  was  quite  unlike  the  modem  steamer,  for 
whom  the  Princess  Royal  would  have  made  a  long-boat, 
who  sweeps  through  tbe  foggy  evening  and  through  the 
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thick  of  a  harbour  with  the  same  velocity  as  her  pace  to 
New  York,  and  whose  picture  is  nothing  but  a  line  or  belt 
of  white  and  brilliant  light,  over  which,  in  the  damp  and 
blowing  haze,  there  loom  the  outlines  of  a  broadside,  several 
funnels,  and  three  or  four  masts. 


CHAPTER  IV 

IN  THE   CHOPS 

At  six  the  first  dinner-bell  rang.  At  half-past  six  the 
saloon  passengers  sat  down  to  dinner.  They  were 
usually  headed  by  the  captain,  but  on  this  occasion 
the  skipper  wisely  kept  the  bridge.  It  was  October — 
the  night  had  descended.  Stars  of  the  sea  flashed  round 
about,  and  stars  of  the  sky  glowed  in  the  middle  air 
along  the  seaboard.  Shadows  of  ships  under  sail,  tall  in 
the  gloom  of  the  evening,  frequent  in  apparition — for 
you  might  count  sixty  sailing-ships  to  one  funnel  in  those 
days — passed  by  like  the  shadow  of  squalls  in  the  fresh 
night-dyed  breeze. 

The  Princess  Royal  was  now  feeling  the  weight  of  the 
wide  Channel  at  her  fore-foot,  and  her  motions  would 
naturally  be,  through  her  proportions,  sluggish,  decisive, 
and  unseasonably  determinable  by  a  sensitive  stomach. 
A  number  of  guests  were  seated  at  the  long  table  over 
which  the  lamps  waved  in  globes  of  light.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery and  Mr.  Redway  sat  over  against  each  other. 
Amongst  the  others  were  gentlemen  named  Tabor, 
Irvine,  Constable,  and  one  or  two  others,  most  of  whom 
carried  their  wives  and  children.  These  with  the  surgeon 
and  the  mate  made  up  the  look  of  a  dinner-party.  Nor 
was  the  picture  unworthy  of  such  an  appellation ;  flowers 
swung  overhead,  ferns  prettily  decorated  the  pillars,  the 
SDOW-wbite  taUe-doth  furnished  new  lights  and  sparkles 
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to  the  silver  and  glass.  The  food  was  as  good  as  it  is 
now,  having  regard  to  the  facilities  which  have  grown  up 
to  the  steward's  hand  and  to  the  facilities  which  make 
the  saloon  of  a  fine  steamer  as  sumptuous  in  finish  and 
regaling  and  satisfying  in  meats  and  drinks  as  the  dining- 
hall  of  the  greatest  London  hotel. 

But  even  if  the  Princess  Royal  had  been  furnished 
with  a  view  to  a  marine  procession  round  the  world,  there 
was  no  magic  in  the  hammer  that  rivetted  her,  in  the 
constructor  who  devised  her,  in  the  owners  who  spent 
their  shareholders^  money  upon  her,  in  the  wonderful 
new  screw  that  rotated  under  water,  in  triple-expansion 
engines,  and  boilers  formed  of  tubes,  to  guarantee  that 
she  would  not  move  with  the  movements  of  the  seeu  It 
was  consistent,  therefore,  with  the  laws  of  ocean-travel 
that  a  lady  should  spring  from  her  seat  hurriedly  at  sight 
of  the  plate  of  soup  that  was  placed  before  her  and  dis- 
appear in  her  cabin,  and  that  a  gentleman  should  greet 
the  arrival  of  the  fish  by  falling  ofi^  his  chair  and  being 
helped  by  the  steward  into  his  bunk. 

After  this  the  dinner  proceeded  with  the  solemn 
gravity  practised  by  English  travellers  when  they  face  one 
another  for  the  first  time.  The  only  voice  that  was 
unduly  raised  was  the  Dutchman^  who  after  ordering  a 
bottle  of  port,  commanded  the  head  steward  to  cothe  to 
him  and  then  asked  him  to  taste  ^Mot^  and  to  tell  him  in 
his  own  English  ^*  vat  it  vas."*^  It  was  impossible  for  the 
head  steward  to  conduct  himself  after  such  a  manner  as 
the  Dutchman  had  commanded ;  therefore,  after  declaring 
it  was  the  best  drop  of  port  that  was  then  sailing  out  of 
Southampton,  he  walked  oiF  with  an  indignant  £ace^ 
leaving  Mynheer  to  assure  his  neighbour  that  they  manu- 
factured in  several  places  in  Germany  port,  sherry  and 
champagne  composed  almost  entirely  of  chemicals,  but 
which   no  man  dared  denounce  as  frauds  as  he    was 
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immediately  put  down  by  others,  who  were  drinking  the 
stuff,  as  a  person  of  sickly  tastes  and  one  who  was 
probably  drinking  good  wine  for  the  first  time.  He  con- 
tinued to  thunder  against  the  port  of  the  ship  until, 
finding  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  his  remarks,  he  began 
furtively  to  help  himself  to  the  wine,  and  before  the 
dinner  was  over  a  waiter  had  removed  the  empty  bottle. 

It  was  a  little  after  eight  when  the  passengers  left  the 
cabin,  some  for  their  berths  to  complete  the  ordering  of 
them,  some  for  the  deck  to  enjoy  the  freshness  of  the 
night.  There  was  not  much  to  be  seen  on  deck.  There 
seldom  is  at  night,  unless  the  atmosphere  be  radiant  with 
moonlight  and  starlight.  The  silence  of  darkness  was 
upon  the  ship,  and  you  heard  much  that  you  could  not 
have  heard  in  the  day :  the  water  ejected  from  the  side 
in  steady  throbs ;  the  regular  seething  of  salt  whiteness 
at  the  fore-foot,  with  now  and  again  a  louder  snarl  when 
she  spooned  the  black  swell  with  some  large  thrust  of 
bows ;  the  dark  pillar  of  the  funnel  breaking  into  dense 
volumes  of  smoke  replacing  the  thousand  stars  it  ex« 
tinguished  by  the  spangles  of  the  furnaces ;  the  two  masts 
which  rose  mean  and  meagre  from  the  level  of  a  platform 
which  would  have  carried  twice  their  height  and  twice 
their  breadth  from  clew  to  dew.  A  figure  painted  in 
dusk,  moves  to  and  fro  on  the  bridge ;  other  figures  were 
about  the  decks,  more  loafing  thati  walking,  with  their 
doaks  wrapped  about  them,  and  the  women  of  the 
Hween-decks  comfortably  be«-shawled,  and  voices  might 
be  heard  amid  that  dim  expanse  of  waters,  thin  as  the 
wire-like  line  of  a  minute  meteor  glancing  with  but  little 
light  through  the  imperial  halls  of  height  and  soUtude. 

Mr.  Redway  and  Mr.  Montgomery,  being  cabin- 
fellows,  and,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  known  to  each 
other,  naturally  came  together  when  the  first  shipdeck 
walk  was  to  be  taken.    Mr.  Bedway  lighted  a  cigarette^ 
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Mr.  Montgomery  a  cigar.  Gentlemen  might  smoke  in  the 
gangway.  Shipowners  and  builders  had  not  then  thought 
of  smoking-rooms. 

^^  I  presume  you  are  alone,"*^  said  Mr.  Montgomery. 

^^  Moses  was  never  more  alone  in  the  bulrushes,^ 
answered  Mr.  Redway. 

"  Is  there  a  Mrs.  Redway  ?  ^ 

"Just  a  little,'''  answered  Redway;  "and  you,  by 
travelling  alone  with  your  gun,  I  suspect,  have  not  con- 
tracted any  obligation  with  the  young  and  the  fair  which 
cannot  be  dispersed  by  the  purse.''" 

"  A  good  wife's  a  good  thing,''  said  Mr.  Montgomery. 
"  If  I  find  myself  comfortable,  with  prospects  enlarging 
the  prison-house  which  the  arrival  of  small  babies  compels, 
I  may  probably  go  in  for  a  female  Boer." 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  stand  such  a  thing,"  answered 
Redway.  "How  could  you  take  her  to  England  and 
introduce  her  to  your  friends.^"  said  he,  whose  notions 
of  a  Boer  woman  were  those  of  a  female  whose  back 
view  gave  you  sides  and  hips  almost  straight,  and  shoulders 
wide  enough  to  carry  the  furniture  of  her  house  and  her 
old  man  smoking  his  pipe  on  top  of  it. 

"  Don't  you  see,"  answered  Mr.  Montgomery,  "  that  I 
am  leaving  England  as  much  to  get  money  and  settle,  as 
to  turn  my  back  upon  the  people  there,  called  society  ? 
My  wife  would  never  intrude.  I  should  like  her  as  pretty 
as  I  have  seen  many  Flemish  girls,  and  you  may  guarantee 
their  staunchness,  and  rest  assured  they  are  as  honest  as 
they  are  courageous,  and  that  they'll  fire  a  rifle  to  protect 
their  homes,  at  the  sight  of  which  piece  an  English 
woman  would  faint." 

"  I  differ  from  you,"  answered  Redway ;  "  but  I  am 
for  holding  that  every  man  should  possess  an  opinion  and 
stick  to  it,  if  he  believes  it  true.  There  is  one  quality  in 
a  man  that  I  cannot  suffer,  and  which  stinks  in  my 
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nostrils — and  that  is  the  vice  of  telling  lies.  A  man  who 
tells  lies  makes  you  a  liar  because  you  repeat  what  he 
says,  and  people  who  know  better,  say,  ^What  a  liar 
Redway  is.^  It  is  frightful  to  be  transformed  into  the 
character  you  hate.  I  am  grateful  to  know  that  of  all 
the  evil  things  my  good-natured  neighboiurs  may  say  of 
me,  they  cannot  call  me  a  liar.*** 

Mr.  Montgomery,  who  was  desirous  of  changing  the 
subject,  stopped  to  relight  his  cigar,  and  bid  Mr.  Redway 
light  another  cigarette. 

^  Steam^s  a  wonderful  thing,**"  said  he,  standing  close 
to  the  coaming  of  the  engine-room  hatchway.  **  There  is 
DO  limit  to  its  powers ;  it  wants  nothing  but  the  applica- 
tion of  them.  We  are  doing  about  ten  now.  Yonder 
old  Greordie,  knocking  her  mast-heads  against  the  stars,  is 
probably  washing  along  at  about  four-and-a-hal£  A  ship 
that  goes  ten  will  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  go  fifteen 
knots,  and  every  year  afterwards  shell  witness  an  increase 
thatll  bring  New  York  within  a  week.^ 

Mr.  R^way,  in  spite  of  the  internal  and  invisible 
champing  and  powerful  throbbing  of  a  giant-heart  sug- 
gestive of  future  expansion  to  a  d^ree  that  nothing  but 
the  human  brains  could  approach,  exclaimed — 

*^  I  can't  agree  with  you.  All  matter  has  limitation. 
The  engine  and  the  ship  are  matter,  hence  they  have 
their  limitation.^ 

^  But  where  do  they  stop  ?  ^  said  Mr.  Montgomery. 

^Probably  at  the  first  terrible  shipwreck  of  a 
steamer. 

Bfr.  Montgomery  began  to  sing.  Mr.  Redway  said 
that  the  smell  made  him  feel  a  little  swoony,  and  Mr. 
Montgomery,  throwing  the  remains  of  his  cigar  over- 
board, followed  Mr.  Redway  on  to  the  poop,  libe  saloon, 
as,  by  the  way,  it  was  not  then  called,  looked  glittering  and 
gay  by  contrast  with  the  black  walls  that  came  to  its 
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sides.  Two  gentlemen  were  seated  at  the  table,  but  the 
women  and  children  had  disappeared*  A  few  figures 
moved  in  the  dusk  on  the  poop.  They  woi*e  cloaks,  two 
or  three  of  them  sugar-loafed  hats,  and,  being  sear- 
sick,  exerted  their  limbs  with  caution.  In  fact,  if  each 
man  had  held  concealed  a  naked  dagger,  the  picture  of  a 
foreign  villain  would  have  been  painted  with  admirable 
expression  in  the  light  that  faintly  touched  them.  The 
captain  walked  with  a  brace  of  them.  The  officer  of 
the  watch  was  on  the  bridge.  Two  men  were  on  the 
look-out  The  side  lights  and  white  mast  light  burnt 
with  a  steady  stare  into  the  darkness,  llie  ship  was  well 
watched ;  she  was  a  black  and  shapely  shadow  tiiat  swept 
with  the  noise  of  a  milUrace,  when  heard  in  summer 
stillness,  over  the  black  surface  which  was  opening  into 
the  Chops. 

Captain  Carlton,  the  master  of  the  Princes  Bojfolf 
was  commodore  of  the  small  fleet ;  his  face  was  much 
ploughed  by  long  voyages  in  ships  which  were  kept  sailing 
about  the  globe  for  three  years.  No  man  knew  the  sea 
better  thau  he.  There  was  no  form  of  the  life  out  of 
which  he  had  not  grasped  solid  masses  of  experience.  He 
was  not  highly  proud  of  steam,  but  was  willing  to  navigate 
it,  leaving  all  the  rest  to  the  engineer,  in  whose  hands,  he 
said,  the  whole  and  real  command  of  the  steamship  would 
ultimately  be  placed,  for  to  what  sailor  would  be  useful 
the  knowledge  of  the  canvas  that  was  then  afloat  ?  They 
might  as  well  moor  a  ship  of  Troy  with  a  view  to  training 
English  boys  to  serve  in  British  steam  men-of-war.  As 
he  walked  he  sent  sharp  looks  from  side  to  side  and  over 
the  bows. 

Most  old  women  live  in  horror  of  fire,  and  Carlton^s 
secret  fear  was  collision.  He  said  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions— 

^^  You  are  no  doubt  aware,  sir,  that  our  speed,  though 
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quiet,  is  equal  to  that  of  a  ship  under  full  sail  blown 
along  by  the  favourable  force  at  ten  nautical  miles  an 
hour.'* 

^^  It  is  not  likely,^  said  the  other,  *^  that  we  shall  hear 
anything  more  wonderful  this  century.^ 

**l^y  don't  the  Grovemment  accept  steam  for  the 
Australian  mails  ?**  said  the  captain's  other  companion. 
**  There  is  nothing  but  corruption  and  bribery  going  on 
at  the  Post-office.  Why  don't  they  send  the  mails  by 
steam  to  the  Cape,  and  thence  by  sail  to  Australia  ?  in- 
stead of  which,  what  do  they  do?  A  man  who  had 
suffered  greatly  from  postal  delays  assured  me  he  could 
enumerate  a  hundred  instances  of  results  inconvenient  and 
perplexing,  ludicrous  or  truly  lamentable,  which  arose 
from  the  irregularity  of  the  mails  from  Europe.  The 
Government  are  chiefly  responsible,  because  they  choose 
oertain  vessels  as  Post-office  packets.  These  very  fre- 
quently make  the  slowest  passage  in  the  year.  The  only 
vessels  compelled  under  fine  to  sail  from  London  on  a 
fixed  day,  are  so  deeply  laden  that  lighter  ships  arrive  a 
month  earlier  than  the  time  due  for  the  signalling  of  the 
ship  with  the  mails.     You  may  figure  the  consequences." 

^  I  have  commanded  such  ships,  sir,"  said  the  skipper. 
^Take  the  case  of  a  Sydney  lady  known  to  me,  who 
received  news  that  her  younger  sister  was  about  to  become 
a  mother,  and  it  was  not  until  some  weeks  later  that  the 
second  letter  arrived,  announcing  the  fact  that  the 
younger  sister  had  been  married.  I  have  heard  a  gentle- 
man say  that  he  had  received  letters  dated  in  London 
eleven  weeks  after  the  sender  had  become  his  wife  in 
Sydney.** 

^  And  those  slow  ships  are  still  afloat  ?^  said  one  of 
the  captain's  friends. 

*^I  could  name  you  a  dozen  out  of  the  East  India 
Docks,"  was  the  answer. 
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Here  Mr.  Redway,  whom  Mr.  Montgomery  had  de- 
serted for  a  glass  of  grog,  joined  the  captain  and  his 
companions. 

^^  What  was  that  about  slow-sailing  ships  ?  ^  he  in- 
quired. 

'*Four  months  to  Sydney  from  London,**^  was  the 
answer. 

^^  And  sometimes  five,^  added  the  captain. 

*^  No  wonder  emigration  doesn^t  go  ahead,*^  said  the 
captain^s  second  companion. 

**  Four  months  to  Sydney !  ^  cried  Mr.  Red  way. 
^^  And  it^s  good  for  me  to  be  on  the  ocean  as  long  as 
possible.    What's  the  fare  ?  ^ 

**  From  sixty  to  ninety  guineas,^  answered  the  captain. 

^^  Upon  my  word,^  said  Mr.  Redway,  ^  the  remedy  of  a 
sailing-ship  should  have  been  insisted  on.  Why,  I  paid  this 
money  to  go  to  the  Cape  and  back,  which  is  a  hop,  jump, 
and  a  leap,  and  f  other  at  the  extreme  is  ninety  guineas, 
with  perhaps  twelve  months  of  fresh  air.^ 

(<  Why  not  take  ship  to  the  Australias  from  the  Cape  ?  ^ 
said  Captain  Carlton. 

^^Too  late  by  being  too  expensive,*"  said  Mr.  Redway. 

"  What  is  the  character  of  your  disease  ?  ^  inquired  the 
captain's  second  companion. 

^^They  tell  me  I  have  tuberculosis  in  the  right  lung, 
and  that  my  cough  is  due  to  it,''  answered  Mr.  Redway, 
who  was  ddighted  to  discuss  his  illness. 

^  Oh  well,"  was  the  cheering  remark  of  the  second 
companion,  **  I  have  known  a  man  live  several  years  on 
one  lung." 

<<We  don't  want  to  hear  of  such  cases,"  said  Mr. 
Redway.  ^  Who  feels  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  living  on 
one  lung  ?  " 

^^  Is  that  you,  doctor  ?  "  cried  the  captain  to  a  shadow 
to  leeward. 
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*^  Yes,  sir.**^  And  the  shadow  broke  from  its  com- 
panion, and  stepped  over  to  the  captain. 

^^  Is  it  possible,^  demanded  the  captain,  ^  for  a  person 
to  live  on  one  lung  ?^ 

"Look  here,  doctor,*"  cried  Mr.  Redway,  "I  don't 
want  to  hear  any  discussion  on  that  side  of  the  subject. 
The  simple  question  is,  I  am  said  to  have  the  microbe  in 
the  apex  of  the  right  lung.  The  point  is,  not  can  I 
breathe  with  my  left  lung,  but  can  I  keep  both  lungs  ?  ^ 

"What  have  your  doctors  told  you?^  said  the 
medical  officer,  and  the  captain  and  his  two  companions 
continued  their  walk,  whilst  Mr.  Redway  held  the  doctor 
engaged  in  a  discussion  of  his  complaint  for  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  which  certainly  would  have  been 
prolonged  but  for  the  doctor's  aiding  it  by  sajring,  "  I 
am  going  below  for  a  glass  of  grog.  Are  you  bound 
that  way?" 

"  The  night-air  cannot  be  good,''  said  Redway.  "  I'll 
follow  you." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  the  doctor,  "there  are  two  or  three 
people  aft  in  this  ship  who  suffer  from  throat  and  chest 
complaints,  and  I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  in  their 
presence  you  would  remain  silent  about  an  affection  which 
we  have  yet  to  learn  is  not  hypotheticaL" 

Mr.  Redway  retired  early.  Without  being  sea-sick, 
he  suffered  from  malaise.  He  left  Mr.  Montgomery  at 
table  drinking  hot  rum  and  water  with  a  stroke  of  the 
femon  in  it  It  was  cold  on  deck.  It  blew  about  two 
points  on  the  starboard  bow,  and  the  speed  of  the  ship 
raised  it  to  about  thirty  miles  an  hour.  In  fact,  it  had 
eome  on  to  blow  whilst  Mr.  Redway  was  on  deck,  and 
the  keenness  of  the  night  chill  was  in  its  fuller  weight. 
All  square  sail  was  furled.  They  had  hung  to  the  fore 
and  aft  canvas  till  it  had  b^un  to  flutter  like  a  flag  in 
the  wind,  which  proved  in  old  sea  parlance  that  the 
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steamer  was  keeping  her  course,  but  that  the  breeze  was 
heading  her,  and  all  fore  and  aft  canvas  had  been  hauled 
down  a  little  while  before  the  doctor  suggested  a  glass  of 
grog  in  the  cabin  below.  Her  motions  were  sickly,  as 
they  got  no  buoyancy  from  sail,  and  each  lurch  to  port 
and  then  to  starboard  dislocated  the  human  organism, 
and  more  than  one  voice  made  dolorous  outcry  in  a 
muffled  note  behind  a  cabin-door. 

Mr.  Redway  found  the  bracket-lamp  alight,  and  he 
stood  a  minute  surveying  his  sea-bedroom.  He  had 
climbed  some  steps  to  reach  it,  and  the  warming  influence 
of  the  glass  of  brandy  he  had  drunk  had  been  blown  off 
him  in  his  passage  from  the  saloon  to  his  cabin.  His 
bunk  was  made  extremely  nautical  by  the  life-buoy  which 
hung  by  a  nail  within  easy  reach  of  his  hand.  The  sight 
of  it  seemed  to  afford  him  a  melancholy  satisfaction.  The 
cabin  had  been  well  stowed,  and  Mr.  Redway  only  hoped 
that  Mr.  Montgomery  did  not  snore,  or  that  he  was  not 
one  of  the  men  who  manage  to  go  to  bed  and  contrive  to 
let  the  sleepers  around  know  that  his  boots  are  strong 
and  durable ;  and  that  he  had  not  a  habit  of  throwing  his 
coat  at  the  back  of  a  chair  with  the  art  which  is  certain 
to  pitch  the  chair  over  with  a  crash. 

At  about  nine  o^clock  Mr.  Redway  was  in  bed,  and  in 
spite  of  the  nausea  and  frequent  glances  at  the  life-buoy, 
and  at  the  picture  in  which  he  made  a  figure,  he  was 
sleeping  as  soundly  as  though  it  were  one  o'^clock  and  he 
were  in  bed  with  his  wife,  ;  ignorant  as  his  waistcoat 
whether  he  was  sheltered  by  immovable  brick  or  dancing 
iron. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  the  ship  was  labouring 
in  heavy  weather.  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  lay  with  the 
bed-clothes  up  to  his  chin,  said  he  should  not  turn  out 
until  the  weather  moderated.  There  is  a  greal  deal  of 
noise  in  a  steamer  when  she  thrusts,  jerks,  dives,  and  leaps 
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along  her  course.  Then  it  is  that  the  song  of  the  engine- 
room  is  never  more  articulate,  nor  its  motions  fiercer. 
In  the  deep  leaps  of  the  Princess  Royal  you  could  catch 
sight,  deep  down,  of  the  figure  of  a  stoker  passing  like  a 
Lilliputian  athwart  the  red  and  glorious  glare  made  by  a 
suddenly  opened  furnace.  It  was  as  though  bands  of 
hidden  giants  were  flinging  monstrous  pokers,  shovels  and 
tongs  at  opponents  armed  with  fenders.  Through  his 
cabin  window  Mr.  Red  way  could  see  the  ship.  She  was 
takuig  it  in  in  white  water  over  the  bows.  The  green  seas  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  were  running  at  her  like  hills 
in  an  earthquake.  A  large  north-country  brig  about  a 
mile  distant,  dirty-green  in  hull,  dirtier  still  in  ill-cut 
canvas,  was  sinking  out  of  sight,  and  then  reappearing  to 
her  bilge  streaks,  a  wild  picture  of  the  ocean^s  strength  ;  it 
was  like  a  procession  of  feline  monsters  sporting  with  a 
half-dead  limb-trailing  mouse.  The  decks  were  wet,  and 
all  the  swabbing  in  the  world  could  not  keep  them  dry. 
As  the  steamer  lifted  her  nose  the  water  rushed  like  a 
swollen  gutter  to  the  scuppers  under  the  poop  ladders, 
in  a  strangled  hiss  that  made  things  look  as  wet  to  the 
eye  as  they  were  to  the  ear.  But  there  was  no  lack  of  life 
in  the  ship.  You  felt  it  in  the  plank  into  which  the 
propeller  infused  a  tremble  which  lasted  with  its  revolu- 
tions. You  saw  it  in  the  smoke  blown  low  from  the  tall 
lean  chimney,  whence  the  sooty  stuff  went  squittering  like 
shivered  glass  down  over  the  stemward  race  of  the  weather- 
polished  back  of  the  seas.  The  smoke  from  the  galley 
fire  was  full  and  dirty.  It  seemed — or  was  it  fancy  ? — to 
scent  the  blowing  atmosphere  it  swept  through  with 
delicate  aromas  of  fried  fish,  coffee,  bacon,  and  other  good 
cheer  which  greet  the  nostrils  and  appease  the  appetite  of 
the  hungry  forenoon  hour. 

Mr.  Redway  dressed  himself  calmly.      He  shaved  all 
but  the  Caroline  growth  in  the  little  square  of  looking- 
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glass,  which,  being  fixed  against  the  bulk-head,  did  not 
swing  with  the  ship.  Such  was  his  jealousy  of  his  looks 
that  at  all  hazard,  and  even  peril,  he  must  carry  the 
Charles  beard  and  curled  mustache  away  with  him 
wherever  he  went.  Mr.  Montgomery  lay  looking  at  him 
with  one  eye  over  the  edge  of  his  coverlet,  and  said  to 
him,  knowing  his  weakness,  and  less  disposed  to  keep  his 
bed  through  nausea  than  through  the  comparative  comfort 
of  breakfasting  in  his  bunk,  and  lazily  rising  in  his  own 
good  time — 

**  I  say,  Redway,  your  likeness  to  Charles  L  comes  out 
very  strong  this  morning.'*' 

"  Glad  you  see  it,**  answered  Redway.  •*  After  all,  you 
cannot  discover  a  tradition  better  than  by  a  likeness.*" 

^^True,^  said  Mr.  Montgomery,  in  no  very  clear 
voice.  **  But  as  you  claim  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  as  a 
connection ■** 

''  He  is  several  times  removed  from  my  father,  who 
often  visited  him,  and  took  me  with  him  when  I  was 
not  too  young  to  store  my  mind  with  the  pictures 
and  splendours  which  you  shall  find  in  the  Duke's 
residence ^ 

**  No,''  exclaimed  Montgomery ;  ^^  what  I  mean  is,  how 
is  it  that  your  face,  which  directly  comes  from  Charles  I., 
whose  wife  was  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  should  not 
resemble  the  face  of  Charles  II.,  whose  pudding  nose  and 
insignificant  mustache  and  general  deportment  made  him 
very  unlike  his  father  ?  Amongst  your  progenitors  you  must 
reckon  wholly  upon  Nell  Gwynne  for  the  royal  blood  that 
is  in  your  veins,  and  I  submit  that  Nell  Gwynne  did  not 
in  face  or  fascination  express  the  same  things  as  the  wife 
of  the  man  who  lost  his  head.'' 

"  Nell  was  not  his  wife,"  answered  Mr.  Redway. 

^^But  she  answered  the  purpose  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,"  exclaimed  Montgomery. 
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*'  Well,  you  must  be  replied  to  in  this  way,""  said  Mr. 
Sedway.  ^  The  first  Charles'^s  character  was  much  too 
strong  for  his  son,  whose  spirit,  though  not  his  person,  he 
dominated,  90  that  in  the  offspring  by  -Nell  Gwynne,  not 
the  second,  but  the  first  Charles  reappeared/^ 

^A  clever  misconstruction,^  said  Mr.  Montgomery. 
**  Istf  t  it  blowing  a  fresh  gale  ?  ^ 

**  I  can  just  feel  my  legs,^  answered  Mr.  Redway. 

^  Get  out  into  the  air  as  soon  as  you  can,^  said  Mr. 
Montgomery.  ^^Suck  in  all  the  viewless  forces  of  the 
wind ;  they  will  wither  and  kill  your  tuberculosis.  There 
is  the  second  breakfast-bell.  Go,  please,  and  tell  one  of 
the  stewards  to  come  to  me !  ^ 

The  breakfast-table  was  not  richly  tenanted  that 
morning.  Scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  sat  down.  A 
number  of  trays  went  into  the  cabins,  and  were  brought 
out  much  as  they  were  taken  in.  Who  devours  the 
saloon  or  first-dass  waste  at  sea  in  big  steamers  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  know.  They  cannot  be  making  rehashes  out  of 
the  same  dish  for  long  without  detection.  There  are 
stuffs  which  fade  fast,  and  become  dangerous  as  poisons : 
these  are  tinned,  and  should  be  eaten  at  once  when  opened. 
The  ice  in  the  fore-peak,  or  the  freezing-room  forward, 
undoubtedly  arrests  decay,  but  the  Princess  Royal  and 
the  numberless  passenger-ships  of  her  own,  an  earlier,  and 
a  far  later  day,  were  providing  that  much  food  should  be 
wasted  by  the  saloon  table.  This  might  easily  have  been 
remedied  by  giving  poor  Jack  in  his  forecastle  the  stuff 
that  went  no  one  knows  where ;  but  it  was  the  habit  to 
treat  sailors  as  dogs.  Who  would  think  of  sending  the 
remains  of  a  delicate  entrie  to  a  dog^s  kennel?  What 
captain  would  dream  of  treating  his  sailors  with  a  good 
*^blow  out^  once  or  twice  a  week  with  the  broken 
remaining  victuals  of  the  saloon  regale  ? 

There  is  much  thievery  on  earth,  but  little  that  excels 
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the  thievery  that  is  practised  on  a  ship  from  the  hour 
when  she  sits  with  empty  bunkers  alongside  a  berth,  or 
clings  by  her  fasts  to  the  side  of  the  wall  where  she  will 
receive  a  cargo  that  shall  submerge  the  oflBcial  load-mark. 
The  characters  of  the  passengers  of  the  Princess  Royal 
do  not  enter  into  this  narrative.  They  come  and  go  as 
being  in  their  place,  but  their  individual  histories,  though 
more  or  less  interesting,  will  be  chapters  unwritten  in  this 
noveL  Amongst  the  people  who  sat  at  that  breakfast- 
table,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  captain,  was  the  chief 
engineer,  who,  with  the  captain,  mate,  and  doctor,  in 
fine  or  moderate  weather,  usually  ate  in  the  saloon.  The 
chief  engineer — who  on  boaird  ship  is  commonly  called  the 
chief,  though  the  captain  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
the  navigation — ^was  undoubtedly  lord  of  the  ship.  He 
knew  ever3rthing  that  the  captain  and  mates  knew,  and  he 
knew  everything  that  the  captain  and  mates  did  not  know. 
If  anything  went  wrong  in  the  engine-room  and  con« 
founded  the  captain  and  reduced  the  mates  to  senseless 
and  dangerous  suggestions,  at  which  the  most  ignorant 
trimmer  would  have  laughed,  the  chief  engineer  and  his 
subordinates  were  always  there  to  point  out  the  defect  and 
to  remedy  it,  so  as,  in  most  cases,  to  make  the  ship  whole 
again  and  faithful  to  her  time  of  arrival.  And  yet  this 
fine  fellow,  whose  practical  experience  of  the  steamship 
was  not  outweighed  by  the  special  experience  of  every  soul 
on  the  articles — this  noble  and  wide-minded  man  of 
science  and  the  sea,  was  for  a  long  time  unfit  by  education 
and  by  manners  to  dine  at  the  table  of  a  captain  whose 
pertness  and  ignorance  would  have  disqualified  him  from 
a  seat  at  the  mess  of  the  engineers  when  they  dined  apart ; 
he  was  even  thought  too  contemptible,  socially  and  by 
rating,  to  sit  at  meals  with  little  midshipmen.  But  the 
globe  goes  round ;  the  sunny  portion  that  was,  is  now  in 
darkness,  and,  before  the  sun  flames  upon  the  old  places* 
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many  of  them  may  have  disappeared  as  completely  as 
Nineveh  or  the  buried  cities  of  South  America.  The  sun 
has  gone  round  with  the  engineer.  It  is  he  who  really 
<x>mmands  the  ship.  The  old  traditions  of  the  cocked 
hat  are  still  permitted  by  that  narrowest-headed  of  all 
Admiralties — the  British — to  keep  the  place  that  will  one 
day  be  the  engineer^ 

Mr.  Redway  was  leaving  the  table. 

"  The  wind  is  keen,  sir,''  said  the  captain,  "  and  you 
will  do  well  to  clothe  yourself  warmly.*" 

The  doctor  said  he  would  be  happy  to  look  in  upon 
him  and  have  a  conversation  in  his,  Mr.  Redway's,  cabin. 
Mr.  Redway  passed  out,  being  the  first  to  leave  the  cabin- 
table,  and  went  on  deck,  where  he  paused,  with  the  eye 
of  an  artist,  to  gaze  with  delight  at  a  stupendous  and 
magnificent  scene  of  running  waters.  The  ocean  was  of 
a  deep  green,  with  little  help  from  tint  of  clouds  that 
sailed  over  it  full-breasted,  with  here  and  there  a  squall 
of  rain  darkening  their  sunward  frontage,  with  coursers  of 
the  wind  bursting  from  them  like  unleashed  hounds  taking 
to  the  water  and  pouring  foam  with  mighty  strokes.  The 
sky  floated  broken  in  these  clouds,  and  overhead  the 
lagoon  was  blue,  and,  in  the  far  distance,  green ;  and  here 
and  there  a  shaft  of  rainbow  ran,  supporting  its  lagoon, 
with  the  smooth,  cream-like  bulk  of  vapour  from  which 
it  depended.  There  were  two  or  three  sailing-ships  in 
sight,  plunging  their  bows  to  their  gammoning ;  and  two 
were  for  England,  and  flew  homewards  on  fearless,  wide* 
spread  pinions.  But  the  third,  a  small  vessel,  was  hove 
to,  partially  dismasted,  under  a  reefed  topsail  and  fore- 
topmast  staysail ;  and  this  ship  furnished  to  the  eye  such 
a  detail  of  wrack  and  wrath  that  no  artist  could  have 
wished  for  a  more  perfect  image  to  express  distress  upon 
the  sea.  The  wind  still  sharply  headed  the  steamer's 
course,  and  she  soughed  through  the  lofty  yellow  ridges. 
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hurling  snow  in  vanishing  visions  to  the  height  of  her 
funnel,  and  in  regular  alternations  the  wreck  sank  out  of 
sight  of  her  companion.  Sea-birds  scattered  about  her. 
The  main-mast,  with  its  main-top  attached  by  its  futtock- 
rigging,  darted  from  the  sea  alongside  like  a  giant  levelling 
his  javelin  at  the  fabric  flying  past,  and  then,  with  a  roar 
of  disappointment,  withdrawing  it. 

Mr.  Redway  paused  to  look  about  him.  Some  third- 
class  people  were  assembled  forward  under  the  lee  of  the 
forecastle.  They  carried  the  air  of  ragged,  penniless  Jews, 
with' a  mixture  of  Italian  or  Portuguese.  And  what  with 
the  firemen,  the  sailors,  the  waiters,  they  made  all  that 
part  of  the  ship  as  squalid  as  an  East-End  slum.  Mr. 
Redway  ascended  the  poop-ladder,  and  entered  his  cabin 
for  a  coat  and  a  neckcloth.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  still 
in  bed,  and  Mr.  Redway  relieved  him  of  his  tray,  which  he 
had  bared  of  its  food,  by  setting  it  on  the  deck,  where  it 
began  to  slide,  without  notice  from  either  gentlemen. 

"  How  are  you  feeling  now  ?^  asked  Mr.  Redway. 

**  Merely  beddish.  ^Vhaf  s  there  to  turn  out  for  ? 
Here  Til  eat  my  lunch,  and  nobody  but  you  and  the  waiter 
may  see  me  until  to-morrow  morning.  I  am  one  who 
makes  travel  easy.  A  fast  ship,  a  cosy  cabin,  good  food 
upon  which  the  most  delicate  stomach  may  rest,  a  novel 
by  Greorge  Eliot,  Dickens,  or  some  one  of  the  other  writers 
in  that  row  of  books  under  my  bunk — ^this  is  my  idea  of 
passing  the  time.  The  hours  go,  and  I  say  to  myself, 
/  Another  day  has  set ;  I  am  nearer  by  another  pace  to  the 
most  noble  gift  which  God  can  offer  us— eternal  rest.^  I 
am  sure  of  thaij  and  approach  the  inevitable  as  comfort- 
ably as  my  spirits  and  my  purse  will  permit."*^ 

**  Well,  sir,*"  said  Redway,  "  I  am  going  out  to  breathe. 
I  am  going  out  to  lengthen,  with  God's  help,  the  journey 
which  you  view  with  nonchalance.^ 

*^  Before  you  go,  will  you  hand  me  that  pipe  and 
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tobacco-pouch  and  a  box  of  matches  which  you'll  find  on 
the  shelf  at  the  top  of  this  soothing  resting-place  ?  ^ 

This  was  done.  Mr.  Redway  found  and  put  on  a 
thick  coat,  and  wrapped  a  warm  woollen  corofoi'ter  round 
his  neck.  He  then  put  on  a  warm  cap,  with  earlets,  and 
a  pair  of  thick  gloves.  Thus  equipped,  he  nodded  to  his 
companion,  and  stepped  forth  into  the  half  gale  which  the 
wind  had  risen  to. 


CHAPTER  V 

MR.    BEDWAY   BEGINS   A    LETTER 

As  he  passed  over  the  coaming  of  his  cabin  the  captain 
stepped  over  the  top  step  of  the  poop-ladder  and  said, 
*^  You  are  warm  enough  to  go  a-whaling.  You^re  quite 
right  The  breeze  hereabouts,  when  fresh,  is  full  of 
needles,  and  they'll  pierce  the  best  doth  that  the  West  of 
England  can  turn  out."" 

"  My  duty  is  to  eat  and  breathe,***  seid  Mr.  Redway. 
*^  Have  you  carried  many  consumptive  patients  in  your 
time?"* 

"  Yes,  sir."* 

**  How  many,  approximately  ?  ^ 

"  Oh,*"  cried  the  captain,  cheerily, "  a  full  many;  enough 
to  crowd  a  long  table  full  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
all  at  one  time  pledging  my  health  for  saving  their 
lives.^ 

**  Have  you  carried  worse  than  I  ?  '* 

^*  If  you  ask  me  the  question  seriously,^  answered  the 
captain,  ^*  I  should  say  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
you.** 

*^  Doctors  have  said  to  the  contrary."* 

The    captain  looked   thoughtfully  at    Mr.   Redway. 
When  doctors  come  to  the  end  of  their  tether,**  said  he, 
they  usually  send  their  patients  out  of  the  rounds  of 
their  practice.** 

"  Fm  afraid  the  doctors  are  very  far  off  from  the  true 
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diagnoses  of  things,^  said  Mr.  Redway.  ^'I  remember  a 
drunken  Irishman  with  his  hip  out,  brought  to  the  hospital 
where  they  worked  at  his  hip  with  a  machine  amidst  the 
curses  and  blessings  of  the  drunken  swab.  Next  morning 
he  woke  with  a  terrible  pain  in  his  hip,  and  on  asking 
what  they  had  been  doing,  was  told  that  they  had  been 
trying  to  put  his  hip  in.  '  Hip  in,  ye  villains !  I  was 
bom  so !  ^  Congenitid  ills  have  often  led  to  the  murder 
of  a  man."" 

^^  Drink  deep,  drink  deep,"^  shouted  the  captain,  him-* 
aelf  turning  his  face  into  the  wind^s  eye.  ^  The  microbe, 
who,  like  the  hundred  that  occupy  lodgings  fit  for  ten, 
hates  fresh  air.  Drink  deep,  but  be  careful  how  you  eat ; 
don^t  touch  any  of  the  ship^s  beef  or  pork ;  I  forbid  ham 
and  tongue  because  you  can^t  digest  them.  There  is  only 
one  cow,  and  that^s  meant  for  the  babies,  so  you^ll  get  no 
cream  until  you  arrive  at  Cape  Town.  But  you  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  take  the  steward  into  your  confidence,  and  hell 
make  you  any  dishes  that  shall  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  doctor."" 

**You  are  awfully  good,^  said  Mr.  Redway.  "My 
hopes  enlarge  when  medicine  is  not  included.  It^s  the 
medicine  that  always  seems  to  deepen  the  cough  and 
shred  my  weight  away  by  ounces  and  pounds."*^ 

"  If  ever  you  feel  disposed  for  medicine,^  said  the 
Captain,  "  ask  the  doctor  for  a  ship^s  cigar.  They  pay 
no  duty,  and  are  fine  and  dry.  One  cigar  will  do  you 
more  good  than  the  whole  contents  of  his  medicine>chest 
and  his  dangerous  shelf-loads  of  drugs.**^ 

I  Here  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  called  to  the  captain  in  a  somewhat 
imperious  way.  The  captain  rebuked  the  fellow'^s  habit 
of  Colonial  impudence  by  wooden  disregard.  He  knew 
that  the  man  had  originaUy  hawked  Brummagem  watches 
pud  trinkets  fit  for  the  ears  and  bosoms  of  servants,  through 
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the  South  Afncan  Colonies,  and  proceeded  in  his  con- 
versation  by  asking  after  Mr.  Montgomery. 

*^A  fantastic  gentleman,^  answered  Mr.  Red  way, 
^'  who,  though  perfectly  well,  prefers  to  lie  day  and  night 
in  the  opoi  coffin  called  a  bunk,  and  there  to  eat  his 
breakfast  and  dinner."*^ 

**  Oh,  hell  soon  come  out  of  it,""  answered  the  captain, 
who  then  walked  slowly  to  the  person  who  had  called  him. 

Mr.  Redway  stood  holding  on  to  the  poop-rail  breath- 
ing deep  as  the  deepest  breather  in  an  orchestra,  firmly 
convinced,  as  he  had  been  told,  that  the  bacillus  usually 
lodges  high  in  the  apex  past  the  point  at  which  we  ordin- 
arily breathe,  and  therefore  living  and  having  its  own 
way  in  a  comparatively  airless  chamber  where  it  multiplies. 
The  scene  he  surveyed  was  one  of  a  strong  windy  bright- 
ness touched  with  spaces  of  glory  by  the  rolling  flash  of 
the  sun,  and  into  canvases  of  milder  splendour  by  the 
spreading  of  the  foam-bed  into  acres.  There  was  the 
beauty  of  the  crystal  fountain  at  the  bow ;  there  was 
the  terror  of  the  green  liquid  leap  as  the  steamer  swept 
her  forepart  downwards.  There  was  the  pale  lightning  of 
the  fleeting  meteor  in  the  heaping  of  the  surge  alongside, 
and  the  wake  glowed  silver — soft  for  miles  astern,  broken 
at  its  termination  by  the  hazy  thrashing  of  spray  and  by 
the  dimness  of  spume,  which  obscure  the  clear  outline  of 
the  gigantic  face,  through  the  spacious  middle  of  which 
the  propeller  day  and  night  was  ever  thrusting  the  ship. 

It  is  natur^d  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Redway  felt  very 
lonely.  Mr.  Montgomery  he  did  indeed  know  something 
about,  but  he  could  call  him  neither  acquaintance  nor 
friend.  A  man  who  goes  to  sea  alone,  even  as  a  first-class 
passenger,  will  at  the  outset  find  himself  alone.  He  misses 
the  wife  he  is  accustomed  to  kiss,  the  children  with 
whom  be  exchanges  greetings ;  all  the  littie  comforts  and 
conveniences,  all  the  familiar  faces  and  kii^dQess^  ^e  is  ^i 
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the  habit  of  meeting  in  the  long  day  ashore,  does  he  miss. 
But  somehow  or  other,  Mr.  Redway  did  not  very  greatly 
miss  his  wife,  nor  could  he  find  an  emptiness  in  the  thought 
of  children,  because  he  was  never  a  father.  In  short,  on  the 
whole,  he  felt  he  was  entering  a  life  to  whose  freedom  and 
privileges  he  had  been  entitled  certainly  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  his  marriage.  He  judged  that  intimate 
association  hour  after  hour  had  not  done  his  wife 
good,  so  far  as  her  wifely  bearing  was  concerned.  She 
was  too  apt  to  communicate  the  troubles  which,  when 
analyzed,  proved  of  her  own  provoking.  For  example, 
she  would  nag  at  him  for  having  too  much  cold  meat  in 
the  house,  forgetting  that  he  had  ordered  the  joint  by  her 
request.  He  seldom  answered  her,  but  this  thing  happen- 
ing year  after  year,  going  with  the  couple  to  the  seaside 
or  abroad  and  then  returning  with  them,  grew  in  time 
to  resemble  an  embrocation  which  after  several  applica* 
tions  makes  the  flesh  dread  the  approach  of  the  hand 
He  felt  that  sense  of  liberty  as  he  stood  looking  at  the 
vessel  which  might  well  come  from  a  ship  in  the  wide 
ocean,  and  which  rises  to  heights  of  nobility  in  one  who, 
being  childless,  views  himself  as  a  bachelor  and  welcomes 
the  interference  of  relations  that  find  him  in  excuses. 

The  first  day  passed  stormily.  llie  captain  was 
constantly  answering  questions  about  the  speed  of  the 
ship.  The  people  who  were  passengers  could  only  think 
of  her  as  a  condition  and  attribute  of  steam.  They  were 
not  very  well  experienced  in  such  shapes  of  ships  as  housed 
them  now.  To  them  was  £Btmiliar  the  rig  of  the  brig, 
with  its  yards  whitened  with  snow-like  lines  of  canvas, 
and  braces  leading  aft,  and  peaks  and  their  halliards  and 
vangs,  and  all  the  furniture  which  goes  to  the  making  not 
only  of  full-rigged  ships,  but  of  ships  which  are  scanted 
by  a  mizzen-mast.  But  they  were  helplessly  ignorant 
of  steam.     Two  of  them  had  travelled  by  it  in  early 
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steamboats  which  were  more  primitive  to  an  ordinary 
degree  than  the  Princess  Royals  and  as  they  had  made  no 
particular  inquiries,  but  had  been  content  to  remain  sick 
throughout  the  passage,  their  interest  and  astonishment 
were  as  fresh  as  though  they  had  been  swept  along  by 
oars  of  an  amazing  manufacture,  or  as  though  an  inventor 
had,  from  a  car,  enabled  himself  to  sweep  the  balloon 
through  the  eye  of  the  wind. 

No  time,  however,  was  given  to  the  passengers  to 
express  their  various  characters.  Several  ladies  were 
confined  to  their  cabins,  and  the  nurses  and  children  were 
imprisoned  under  deck.  This  was  more  due  to  the  con- 
ditions of  things  above  than  to  the  weather.  It  is  true, 
that  on  the  third  day  of  leaving  Southampton,  the 
master  who  had  a  reputation  for  shaving  points  and 
keeping  coasts  unreasonably  near,  having  r^aixi  to  fierce 
currents  and  the  power  of  the  inshore  gale  in  those 
parallels,  set  his  fore  and  main-topsail  each  with  a  reef, 
reefed  spanker  aud  some  storm  canvas  forward  which 
proved  that  the  wind  had  come  a  little  from  the  east  of 
north ;  and  the  sailors  amongst  the  crew,  including  the 
mates  who  had  travelled  these  waters  and  knew  them  as 
people  who  made  r^ular  passages,  were  somewhat  relieved 
to  find  that  the  captain  was  securing  a  reasonable  ofBng. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  the  doctor  came  to 
Mr.  Redway  and  b^ged  to  apologise  for  not  having  kept 
his  appointment  which  the  captain  had  made  for  him  the 
foi'enoon  a  day  or  two  ago.  Redway  stuttered  and  said 
that  he  had  totally  forgotten  the  engagement 

^^  So  much  the  better  perhaps,^  said  the  doctor,  laugh- 
ing. ^^  The  captain  has  an  excellent  heart,  and  takes  a 
great  interest  in  his  sick  passengers.  But  I  understand 
that  you  have  seen  a  medical  man  of  the  highest  repute 
in  London,  that  he  has  discovered  the  bacillus  and  sug- 
gested a  certain  form  of  treatment     I  should  be  deemed 
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impertinent  if  I  added  ideas,  and  my  situation  would  be 
endangered  if  your  condition  of  health  proved  worse  if 
I  interfered  with  the  London  doctor^s  advice.^ 

Mr.  Redway  thanked  him  and  said,  that  betwixt  him 
and  the  bed-post,  he  had  no  intention  of  discussing  the 
subject  with  the  doctor.  He  strongly  disliked  the  idea  of 
physic,  and  agreed  with  a  friend  that  the  microbe  might 
have  been  introduced  by  breathing,  and  not  by  normal 
generation.  The  treatment,  therefore,  was  well  advised, 
and  this  about  amounted  to  the  conversation  on  the  subject 
between  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Redway^ 

They  were  in  a  few  days  on  the  parallel  of  Corcubion 
Bay,  which  is  created  by  the  protection  of  Cape  Finisterre 
and  Caldebarcos  Point,  with  small  towns  and  villages  scat- 
tered along  its  irregular  edge.  So  far,  they  had  had  foul 
weather  in  plenty,  the  strong  head  wind  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  crushing  beating  surge  of  that  ocean.  Yet,  though 
some  kept  their  berths,  many  gathered  at  their  seats  at  the 
saloon  table,  and  there  was  no  prettier  sight  on  board  than 
to  look  down  a  little  square  skylight  built  dose  to  the 
Gompanionway,  and  to  gaze  at  tiie  children,  sitting  with 
their  nurses  on  forms,  and  making  hearty  meals  off  tinned 
milk  and  bread  baked  for  the  cabin,  and  dishes  of  pre- 
served meat.  ^  Though  the  passengers  of  the  Princess 
Bogfol  were  not  many,  some  of  them,  even  in  this  day, 
would  be  called  millionares,  and  if  the  produce  in  South 
Africa  were  not  then  so  rich  in  gold  and  diamonds  and 
other  precious  commodities  as  to-day,  the  men  I  have  in 
mind,  carried  in  their  portmanteaux  scrolls  of  engrossed 
paper,  the  loss  of  which  would  be  a  fortune  even  now* 
The  passengers  were  chiefly  Colonials,  and  their  talk 
largely  concerned  South  AfUcan  Colonial  affairs.  They 
were  tedious  to  listen  to  by  persons  who  had  no  interest 
in  the  Colonies,  and  who  felt  that  no  good  outside  the 
boast  of  expansion  would  be  derived  from  the  annexation 
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of  land  through  a  war  whose  cost  must  for  ages  burden 
this  country,  and  could  never  prove  satisfactory  as  the 
price  of  soil  seized  from  natives,  some  of  whom  roasted 
part  of  the  Europeans  who  sought  a  settlement  there, 
whilst  the  land  decimated  them  with  fever. 

I  am  not  exactly  informed  as  to  the  number  of  days 
the  Princess  Royal  had  been  afloat  upon  the  sea,  wrestling 
with  tempests  which  should  have  made  the  most  ungovern- 
able legs  easy  on  the  wildest  of  leaping  planks  when  a 
certain  time  arrived.  The  month  of  October,  particularly 
towards  the  end  of  it,  unrolls  itself  comparatively  eai'ly 
in  the  panorama  of  the  evening.  At  six  o^clock  the  lamps 
were  lighted  fore  and  aft,  and  the  side  lights  and  masthead 
light  were  glowing ;  for  in  steam  they  had  begun  to  be  a 
little  particular  in  the  exhibition  of  signal  lights,  when  in 
earlier  times  the  mates  and  masters  of  many  big  ships 
were  satisfied  to  snatch  the  binnacle-lamp  from  its  fixings 
and  flourish  it  over  the  rail. 

On  this  particular  day  or  evening,  there  rolled  down 
on  the  top  of  the  wind,  which  had  drawn  a  little  to  east 
of  north,  a  vapour  that  was  like  west-country  rain — thin, 
muffling,  and  damping  slowly.  It  brought  no  increase  of 
wind  with  it.  On  the  report  of  its  existence,  the  captain 
pulled  a  monkey  coat  over  his  shirt-sleeves  instead  of  the 
more  dignified  garb  in  which  he  was  regularly  accustomed 
to  present  himself  at  the  dinner-table.  Strange  to  relate, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  evening  dinner  in  the  old 
marine  vocabularies ;  simply  because  the  last  meal  of  the 
day  is  invariably  called  supper  by  the  sailors,  and  there- 
fore, as  there  cannot  be  two  dinners  on  one  day,  the  last 
meal  at  sea  is  termed  supper,  and  the  middle  meal  is 
traditionally  derided  by  Jack  as  eatables  set  before  you  by 
the  name  of  dinner. 

Captain  Carlton  quitted  his  cabin,  walked  through 
the  saloon  and  gained  the  poop  decky  the  atmosphere  o\ 
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which,  with  a  single  sniff,  he  pronounced  fog  without  being 
able  to  see  the  wet.  The  glass  in  his  cabin  had  risen ; 
some  magic  hand  had  appeased  the  wrath  of  the  sea  and 
wind ;  and  the  hollows  which  had  been  valleys,  and  the 
peaks  which  had  been  mountains,  and  the  shriek  of  the 
wind  which  might  have  raised  at  times  a  clear  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  hell  and  its  voices  in  the  mind  of 
the  recluse  or  of  the  devotee,  were  fading  into  a  peace 
which  promised  to  pass  into  the  summer  of  the  ocean, 
where  the  flying  fish  leaps,  where  wet  black  flashes  denote 
the  dorsal  fin  of  the  shark,  where,  every  day,  shadows  are 
diminished  until  the  sun-created  form  of  the  whole  ship 
sinks  under  the  truck  of  her. 

The  captain  stepped  up  to  the  mate  on  the  bridge  and 
talked  to  him  about  the  fog.  The  mate  was  a  man 
who  always  waited  for  a  question  to  be  asked  before 
speaking. 

He  replied,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  ship^s  speed  should 
be  slowed. 

^What  was  her  speed  last  heave  ?^  inquired  the 
captain. 

"  Nine  and  a  quarter.'' 

"  Well,''  said  the  captain,  "  I  have  often  done  eleven 
and  twelve  in  a  sailing  ship  in  fog  in  an  open  sea." 

"  What  sea  was  it,  sir  ?  " 

"  The  South  Atlantic  and  South  Pacific." 

^*  But  here  is  a  sea,"  said  the  mate,  *^  washing  not  far 
off  the  Spanish  seaboard,  with  much  shipping  no  doubt  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  no  signals  shown  by  them." 

**'  If  collision  is  in  your  mind,"  said  the  captain,  ^*  I  am 
for  going  ahead  as  fast  as  my  engines  will  carry  me,  for  if 
at  half-speed  you  plump  into  a  ship,  what  avails  her  or 
you  more  than  would  avail  you  if  her  speed  was  double, 
say  twenty?" 

**  I  own  that  I  have  often  considened,"  said  the  mate. 
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^  that  full  speed  is  not  of  much  use  when  fogs  blot  out  the 
ocean.  Slow  down  and  keep  your  vessel  under  command 
by  all  means,  for  in  fog  in  daylight  an  object  you  are 
heading  into  may  be  avoided  by  your  being  able  to  see 
the  loom  of  it  Suppose  your  steamer  proceeding  at  full 
speed,  she  would  be  into  the  object  before  she  caught  sight 
of  it'' 

^  Night  or  day,  it  is  all  one  to  me,**  said  the  com- 
mander. ^^  Having  laid  your  course,  keep  it,  and  let  the 
signal  in  the  engine-room  be  kept  at  ^  full  speed' ! '^ 

He  dropt  the  topic  as  a  man  who  does  not  hold  the 
opinion  of  his  interlocutor  in  great  esteem,  and  after 
talking  on  several  subjects  connected  with  the  routine  of 
the  ship,  meanwhile  shooting  hawk's  glances  into  the  sur- 
rounding gloom,  which  might  sufier  the  eye  to  penetrate 
a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  went  below, 
where  he  exchanged  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Redway. 

^*  A  bleak  night,  captain  ?  " 

^  The  shoreman  defines  weather  as  he  pleases,"  replied 
the  captain,  laughing.  ^*  With  us  at  sea  a  comfortable 
sailing  wind  called  a  breeze,  is  a  storm  with  you  ashore. 
There  is  no  bad  weather  to  the  sailor  at  sea,  unless  it  be 
the  weather  that  wrecks  him,  and  thaa  a  fair  day  may 
prove  as  foul  as  the  belly  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy." 

Mr.  Redway,  without  reciprocating  the  captain's 
unseemly  mirth  on  board  a  steamer  in  a  fog  out  at  sea, 
steaming  as  he  believed  at  full  speed,  entered  his  cabin, 
where  he  found  Mr.  Montgomery — who  had  been  up 
during  the  last  two  days,  and  fallen  in  with  the  quiet 
discipline  and  charact^istics  of  a  passenger^steamer — 
sitting  in  his  berth  and  turning  over  s<Hne  papers  by  the 
light  over  the  door. 

^The  weather  proves  promising,"  said  Mr.  Redway, 
going  to  hb  portmanteau  to  seek  some  note-paper 
was  stowed  away  in  a  leather  desk. 
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^  I  am  going  to  write  to  my  uncle,  and  post  the  letter 
at  Maddra,^  said  Montgomery.  **Ifs  a  good  thing  to 
have  no  relations,  unless  they  are  in  a  position  to  help 
you.  How  much  trouble  is  saved  by  being  free  of  people 
whom  you  must  oblige  and  make  sacrifices  for  on  the 
merits  of  what  they  may  leave  you  which,  when  the  wiU 
comes  to  be  read,  may  prove  the  value  of  a  ring,  or 
nothing  at  alL^ 

"  I  am  going  to  write  to  my  wife,^  said  Mr.  Redway. 
"  Oh,  a  wife^s  a  different  thing,**  answered  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. **The  wife*s  not  a  rdation.  The  clergyman 
makes  you  and  her  one,  and  you  can*t  get  away  from  it ; 
and  the  baby  arrives  to  make  the  union  mystical,  because 
the  child  represents  you  both,  making  one  flesh  and  blood 
of  two ;  it  is  a  grafting,  the  thought  of  which  sometimes 
makes  me  feel  religious.*' 

*^  I  have  no  child,**  answered  Mr.  Redway,  opening  his 
leather  case  and  taking  out  what  he  wanted. 

^^  Whose  thought  is  that  life-buoy  ?  **  exclaimed  Mr. 
Montgomery. 
"Mywife*8.** 

Montgomery  laughed  satirically. 
**What  other  relative,**  he  exclaimed,  "would  have 
thought  of  that  instrument  for  keeping  you  afloat  ?  ** 

"She  is  the  best  of  women,  and  my  wife,**  answered 
Mr.  Redway.  "What  my  other  relations  might  have 
done,  it  is  no  use  inquiring.  I  did  not  marry  them  all ; 
and  the  one  I  did  is  the  one  I  am  going  to  write  to.** 

There  was  some  silence,  whilst  Mr.  Montgomery 
looked  through  the  papers  he  held,  and  all  human  sound 
was  stifled  by  the  clean  seething  of  salt,  the  patient  groan- 
ing of  timber  irresistibly  compelled  to  meet  and  bow  the 
dark  folds  of  sea  which  were  rapidly  turning  into  crisping 
light  lifts  of  water  as  the  thong  of  the  wind  diminished 
its  force  of  whipping.    Flashes  as  of  summer  lightning 
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gleamed  from  the  side  in  the  sea-glow,  hurled  into  the  dusk 
by  the  motions  of  the  ship.  In  every  seat,  bulkhead,  and 
in  the  jarring  of  cabin  door-hooks,  the  pulse  of  the  great 
heart,  that  was  beating  blood  and  life  in  the  deeps  of  the 
vessel,  reddened  with  sudden  glares  of  the  furnace,  was  to  be 
felt.  But  the  sensation  was  new  to  most  of  the  passengers, 
and  could  not  be  understood,  and  the  strangeness  of 
steam  was  darkened  and  deepened  to  their  intelligences 
by  this  hum  of  enginery  and  the  blows  of  the  propeller 
under  water. 

**  It  is  curious  how  afraid  women  are  of  the  sea,^  said 
Mr.  Montgomery.  ^*I  doubt  if  women  really  love 
yachting.*** 

^^Who  loves  the  sea  as  a  surface,  which  you  must 
travel  over  to  get  away  or  to  return  home  P  ^  answered 
Mr.  Redway. 

*^I  have  met  some  enthusiastic  yachtsmen  in  my 
time,""  said  Mr.  Montgomery,  standing  up  with  his  papers 
in  his  hand.  "Rich  and  fine,  or  comparatively  poor 
gentlemen,  who  breeched  their  stems  and  embellished 
their  heads  with  costumes  more  suggestive  of  the  hoary 
wilderness  of  distant  oceans  than  the  naval  officer  fresh 
from  a  three  years'*  station  in  charge  of  a  coast  which 
these  yachtsmen  find  beyond  imagination,  unless  they  own 
mines  and  estates  that  way,  or  than  the  grizzled  merchant- 
man who  arrives  wasted  and  weathei^wom  as  his  funnel 
or  standing  rigging.^ 

"  Yes,**  said  Mr.  Redway,  who  hoped  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery was  going,  as  he  could  not  write  when  distracted 
by  the  flittings  and  movements  of  others ;  "  and  the  most 
nautical  man  I  ever  met  was  at  Southsea.  He  owned  a 
ten-ton  cutter,  and  his  language  was  so  nautical  that  even 
yachtsmen  could  not  understand  him.  I  remember  an 
argument — ^it  was  between  this  man  and  a  plainer-dressed, 
quieter  gentleman  in  whiskers,  who  afterwards  represented 
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himself  to  me  as  the  agent  of  a  firm  of  tea-brokers.  The 
little  man  shouted  for  a  dictionary ;  the  book  was  brought 
and  the  word  turned  up  by  the  little  yachtsman  with 
the  vehemence  of  a  man  drunk  with  ignorance  and 
cocksureness.  He  was  wrong.  Much  laughter  issued  from 
between  a  pair  of  whiskers.  The  laughter  was  acidulated 
by  the  merriment  of  others  who  were  pleased  to  a  man. 
llie  little  fellow  slapped  down  a  ten-pound  note  upon  the 
table,  and  swearing  that  the  book  was  compiled  by  some 
fool  who  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  marline 
spike  and  a  pricker,  flung  himself  out  of  the  room,  and 
apparently  took  his  departure  in  his  yacht,  for  he  was  not 
again  seen.^ 

Presently  Mr.  Montgomery  left  his  berth  for  some 
grog,  biscuits,  and  the  better  light  which  the  saloon-lamps 
yielded.  Mr.  Redway,  making  use  of  his  sea-trunk  as  a 
table,  found  light  enough  in  the  lamp  over  the  door,  and 
sat  down  to  write  a  letter  to  his  wife.  At  that  time,  as 
things  went,  the  ship  was  a  little  to  the  southward  of 
Cape  Finisterre,  and  had  some  distance  yet  to  travel 
before  she  should  send  ashore  such  mails  as  she  had  for 
Madeira.  But  Mr.  Redway,  having  little  to  do,  thought 
he  would  begin  a  sort  of  diary  letter  to  his  wife.  There 
would  be  leisure  for  a  pleasant  chat  with  her,  and  so  he 
began  by  giving  place  and  time  and  hour,  and  then  he 
proceeded  with  particulars  of  the  departure  from  South- 
ampton. All  that  he  could  remember  between  then  and 
now  he  put  into  his  letter.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
as  a  man  of  whom  he  had  had  some  previous  acquaint- 
ance, and  who  had  proved  so  far  a  very  companionable 
associate.  He  tried  his  hand  at  description,  and  filled  a 
page  with  a  highly  dramatic  and  poetic  expression  of  the 
steamer  labouring  in  the  gale,  the  foam  flung  from  her 
forefoot,  the  captain  streaming  in  oilskins,  and  the  dark 
mountains  of  the  Atlantic  rushing  at  them  with  the 
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swiftness  of  a  railway  engine  which  has  been  opened  out 
until  her  race  is  an  embodied  dream  of  fury  to  people  on 
the  platform  she  passes.  Having  arrived  at  this  point,  he 
said  that  the  night  was  advancing,  and  he  felt  tired,  and 
would  join  his  companion  in  the  saloon,  whither  no  doubt 
he  had  betaken  himself  to  drink  a  night-cap  or  two.  He 
then  put  the  letter  away,  and  quitting  his  cabin,  found 
Mr.  Montgomery,  as  he  had  supposed,  reading  some 
manuscripts  with  a  glass  of  cold  brandy  and  water  at  his 
elhpw. 

Such  a  saloon  as  this  you  would  no  longer  find  unless 
you  hunt  amongst  the  old  ships,  such  as  those  of  the 
General  Steam  Navigation,  and  the  vessels  which  formerly 
made  short  excursions  with  mails  and  passengers  from 
London  to  Continental  ports.  Some  ladies  were  seated  in 
chairs  or  on  cushioned  lockers  like  sofas,  reading,  knitting, 
sipping  at  a  glass  of  wine.  Three  gentlemen  and  an  old 
lady  were  playing  whist  at  the  end  of  the  table.  Nearly 
all  the  passengers  were  in  the  saloon,  and  some  were  in 
their  cabins,  still  detained  by  nausea  or  other  causes. 

"What  are  you  reading?'"  inquired  Mr.  Redway, 
taking  his  seat  beside  Mr.  Montgomery — after  a  steward, 
as  the  race  was  then  called,  had  been  told  to  bring  some 
soda  and  whisky. 

"  Oh,  a  friend  of  mine,^  was  the  answer,  "  who  had 
considerable  experience  in  farming  in  South  Africa,  gave 
me  these  folios  to  read.  They  contain  some  useful 
suggestions.^ 

**  You  leave  us  at  Cape  Town,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  get  out  at  that  place,*"  answered  Montgomery, 
**and  trust  my  stay  will  be  short,  for  what  with  the 
Malajrs  on  one  side,  the  Dutch  on  the  other,  the  Jews  on 
the  third  side,  and  the  nondescript  mobs  on  the  fourth 
side,  you  obtain  four  several  conditions  of  filth,  beastly 
accommodation,  hotels  unworthy  to  be  called   wayside 
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inns,  equipped  so  infamously  that  even  a  Boer  is  often  at 
a  loss:  if  the  town  had  found  a  place  in  GuUiver^s 
imaginations  he  would  have  peopled  it  with  the  Yahoos."** 

"  And  I  am  sent  there,'*'  said  Mr.  Red  way,  "  that  the 
pure  air  of  the  place  and  further  north  may  destroy  the 
tuberculosis  which  they  tell  me  has  got  hold  of  my 
lungs !  "^ 

Montgomery  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 

**If  I  were  you,'"  he  said  after  a  pause,  *^I  would 
r^ard  Cape  Town  as  a  mere  stage  in  my  voyage.  I 
should  take  a  comfortable  ship  from  that  port  to  some 
Australian  town  where  the  temperature  is  equable,  where 
the  atmosphere  is  Inot  vitiated  by  the  habits,  customs, 
and  sanitary  arrangements  of  Boers  and  blacks  and  refugee 
Europeans,  where  I  should  feel  at  home  whilst  I  lived 
ashore,  and  which  should  greatly  improve  my  chances  of 
expelling  the  trouble.'*' 

"  Upon  my  word,**  exclaimed  Mr.  Redway,  after  taking 
a  drink  of  soda  and  whisky,  ^I  wish  your  idea  had 
occurred  to  me  before.  I  said  to  my  wife,  when  the  voyage 
to  the  Cape  was  first  suggested,  that  if  there  was  any 
value  in  the  proposed  treatment,  this  trip  would  be  too 
short  I  remember  using  this  image:  I  am  asked  to 
swallow  a  single  pill  when  the  efficacious  treatment 
demands  a  full  box.^ 

•*  How  about  your  wife  P**  asked  Mr.  Montgomery. 

^  Oh,  a  letter  to  her  would  convince  her  of  my  prudence 
and  judgment.  Besides,^  continued  Mr.  Redway,  with 
a  face  of  self-assertion,  ^  it  is  not  my  wife  whose  health  is 
under  consideration.*^ 

^^Will  she  be  willing  to  suffer  an  indeterminable 
absence?  You  will  have  to  take  sail,  and  when  you 
embark  in  a  sailing-ship  yon  never  know  when  your 
voyage  will  end.** 

I  believe,**  answered  Mr.  Redway,  *j||hat  I  ought  to 
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have  taken  a  sailing-ship  at  the  beginning.  The  voyage 
is  pleasant.  It  may  be  cheaper ;  it  is  certainly  more 
prolonged  than  steam,  and  I  get  more  air  than  steam  will 
supply."" 

Here  the  captain  joined  them,  standing  behind  and 
between  their  chairs. 

"We  were  just  talking,""  said  Mr.  Montgomery,  "of 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Redway  extending  his  search  for  health 
by  taking  shipping  at  Cape  Town  to  an  Australian  port, 
say  Adelaide,  for  I  understand  that  in  these  diseases  you 
want  dryness  and  coolness."" 

"You"ll  not  get  steam  at  Cape  Town,  sir,""  said  the 
Captain.  "The  steamer  is  a  rare  bird  at  the  Cape,  and 
those  that  touch  for  coal,  provisions,  water,  and  the  like, 
are  usually  on  their  way  to  the  East  Indies."" 

"  I  have  been  extolling  the  virtue  of  sail  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,""  said  Mr.  Uedway.  "  I  am  no  great  lover 
of  the  sea,  but,  if  it  is  going  to  do  me  good,  I  am  willing  to 
swallow  the  biggest  draught  of  it  that  my  stomach  has 
room  for."" 

"You  will  find  some  fine  ships  bound  to  the  Aus- 
tralias,""  said  the  Captain.  "I  have  held  command  in 
some  of  them.  There  was  the  N<yoa  Scotia  of  Liverpool, 
a  noble  figure  on  the  water ;  cutwater  with  a  gentle  slope 
just  removed  from  a  cutter  bow,  a  tall  black  side  with 
very  narrow  strakes,  a  lofty  rig  of  white  spars  to  the  cross- 
trees,  which  spread  so  many  thousands  of  feet  of  canvas 
that  I  shouldn"t  care  to  give  you  the  figure,  not  being 
sure.  She  made  swift  passages ;  her  saloon  was  half  the 
length  of  ours,  quite  a  pavilion  of  Doric  pillars,  curtains, 
looking-glasses,  and  paintings  of  other  ships  belonging  to 
the  same  Firm.  She  thought  nothing  of  twelve  knots  in 
a  top -gallant  breeze,  but  of  course  tiie  ceaseless  tortoise 
crawl  of  the  slow  steam  bucket  would  run  the  question  of 
speed  out  of  all  consideration  of  her.    The  Nova  Scotia 
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was  the  sort    of  ship    you   should  wait  for    at    Cape 
Town.'' 

Mr.  Redway  listened  with  eager  attention. 

^^  Is  the  time  long,''  he  asked,  ^^  in  the  run  from  Cape 
Town  to  Adelaide  and  back  ?" 

^^  Why,  you  see,  sir,  that  everything  must  depend  upon 
the  winds,  and  that  is  why  sail  is  doomed  for  everything 
but  timber  and  such  ladings ;  and  that  is  why,  in  my 
opinion,  youll  find,  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  every  sailing- 
ship — well,  I  may  say,  most  British  sailing-ships — replaced 
by  British  steamers  and  sailing  under  the  flag  of  foreign 
purchasers." 

^^  Do  you  advocate  a  prolongation  of  my  voyage  now 
it  has  begun,  seeing  what  the  issue  may  prove?  for, 
captain,  you  are  an  old  hand,  and,  in  one  of  your  sort, 
sea-opinion  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Redway,  with  the  fervour  of  a  Tupman. 

^^It's  more  a  question  for  a  doctor  than  a  sailor," 
answered  Captain  Carlton.  ^^But,  supposing  I  were  in 
your  place,  and  home  circumstances  permitted,  I  should 
certainly  adopt  the  advice  of  ^  keep  all  on  till  you're  well.' " 

He  left  them,  to  converse  with  a  grey-haired  old 
gentleman  who  was  straining  his  sight  at  the  table  over 
*^  Pendennis,"  the  print  of  which  was  small. 

Mr.  Redway  exclaimed,  ^  I  am  as  good  as  settled  in 
my  mind." 

"  Wait,"  answered  Mr.  Montgomery,  "  until  you  find 
out  how  you  feel  by  the  time  we  have  reached  Table 
Bay." 

**  Yes,  I  can  do  that" 

*^  There  must  always  be  the  consideration  of  the  wife,'* 
said  Mr.  Montgomery. 

^^  I  can  anticipate  her  wishes,"  answered  Mr.  Redway, 
firmly  and  calmly,  ^^  as  though  my  lips  were  at  her  ear. 
She  wants  me  to  keep  alive,  and  if  s^  considers  my 
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absence  for  a  few  months  as  a  sacrifice  on  her  part,  she 
will  suffer  it  nobly,^  he  continued,  with  a  lift  of  the 
comers  of  his  mouth  which  indicated  a  cynical  turn  in 
the  stream  of  his  thoughts,  ^  supported  as  she  is  by  her 
victoria,  a  lovely  old  pet  dog,  a  friend  who  is  a  famous 
singer  and  teacher,  and  several  acquaintances  with  whom 
she  drinks  tea  occasionally,  and  talks  about  the  singing 
of  the  prima  at  Covent  Garden  !*** 

He  rose,  asked  Mr.  Montgomery  how  long  he  was 
going  to  be,  and,  finishing  his  glass  of  grog,  went  to  his 
cabin  and  slowly  turned  in. 


CHAPTER  VI 

M.    L£   COSTTE 

Mr.  Redway  did  not  immediately  fall  asleep.  The  hour 
vras  about  half-past  ten,  the  business  of  the  ship  was  being 
carried  on  outside,  and  he  could  hear  the  tramp  of  feet,  the 
occasional  exclamation  of  an  officer  re-echoed  by  a  sailor ; 
and  then  again,  he  was  not  quite  used  to  the  ceaseless 
tremor  or  vibration  of  the  revolving  engines  and  screw. 

Whilst  he  was  still  awake  Mr.  Montgomery  entered, 
and  the  light  being  low,  so  that  a  man^s  face  buried  in 
a  bunk  would  not  express  the  condition  of  its  owner, 
Montgomery  sang  out  softly,  ^^Are  you  awake.  Red- 
way?^ 

^^  Yes,"^  said  Mr.  Redway,  turning  his  head  on  his 
pillow. 

^^  What's  the  use  of  going  to  bed  to  lie  awake  ?  "^  ex- 
claimed Montgomery.  ^^  That's  my  reason  for  keeping 
below  until  the  cabin  lamps  are  turned  down,  and  I  never 
go  to  bed  until  I  feel  sleepy.*" 

"  How's  the  weather  ?**  asked  Mr.  Redway. 
"  Black  with  fog,  with  a  smooth  long  swell." 
^^  And  are  we  still  going  at  full  speed  ?'*^ 
"Yes.    By  the  way,  Redway,  have  you  anything   in 
the  way  of  pyjamas  to  lend  me  ?    I  want  to  cast  these,*^ 
he  said,  referring  to  those  in  his  bed,  "and  the  whole 
blooming  rest  lies  in  the  bottom  of  my  chest,  and  I  don't 
want  to  turn  the  things  out  now.'^ 
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"  Youll  find  what  you  want  on  the  right  side  in  that 
portmanteau.'" 

Montgomery  opened  the  portmanteau,  extracted  the 
article  he  wanted,  and  began  to  undress. 

^^  Your  initials  are  not  scored  on  then,  but  they  cannot 
blunder  in  the  washing,*^  said  he,  holding  them  up  to  the 
lamp,  which  he  had  turned  on,  for  passengers  in  those 
days  enjoyed  more  liberty  than  is  now  permitted. 

^  I  have  worn  those  a  few  times  when  Tve  gone 
abroad,''  said  Mr.  Red  way.  "  They  are  the  best  things  to 
sleep  in  aboard  ship.    Some  I  have  are  new." 

Mr.  Montgomery  undressed,  put  on  Mr.  Redway*s 
pyjamas,  and  got  into  bed.  One  lay  over  the  other,  and 
they  talked  a  little  before  the  silence  of  sleep  fell  upon 
Mr.  Red  way,  whose  dulled  snore  was  intimation  enough  to 
Mr.  Montgomery  to  hold  his  peace. 

Now  this  gentleman  had  scarcely  closed  his  eyes  in 
slumber  when,  amidst  the  thunder  of  a  terrible  crash  for- 
ward, the  ship  came  to  a  stop,  followed  by  the  crackling 
of  broken  spars  and  the  stormy  noise  of  foaming  waters. 
Silence,  save  for  those  noises,  lay  with  the  weight  of  the 
fog  upon  that  doomed  vessel  whilst  you  might  have  counted 
ten.  Then  terror  awoke,  and  the  black  atmosphere  was 
filled  with  yells  and  shouts  and  screams,  and  the  hissing 
of  steam,  and  always  the  thunder-making  noise  of 
rushing  water,  whilst  the  motionless  fabric  slowly  began 
to  heel  to  port ;  and  in  Mr.  Redway's  cabin  you  could 
hear  the  voice  of  the  commander  upon  the  bridge,  shouting 
orders  about  the  boats. 

Mr.  Redway  was  a  man  of  keen  apprehension.  The 
shock  of  arrest  had  awakened  him,  and  the  sensations 
which  that  shock  wrought,  sprang  with  irresistible  power 
within  him,  and  leaping  out  of  his  bed,  with  nothing  on 
him  but  pyjamas  and  vest,  he  rushed  through  the  door  on 
to  the  deck,  taking  no  heed  of  his  fellow-passenger,  being, 
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in  short,  almost  mad  with  the  fright  occasioned  by  the  yells 
and  distinct  feeling  of  sinking  in  the  planks  under  his  feet. 

There  was  a  flame  of  red  fire,  swaying  and  revolving 
like  a  snake  climbing  a  tree,  rising  out  of  the  engine-room, 
and  disclosing  the  ship  in  her  integrity.  Mr.  Redway 
rushed  to  a  crowd  of  people  that  were  scrambling  at  a 
boat^s  falls.  It  could  easily  be  seen  that  the  funnel  was 
gone ;  that  the  ship^s  forecastle  remained  tall  and  dry, 
whilst  her  stern  was  steadily  sinking.  Women  holding 
children  by  the  hand  or  to  the  breast,  were  aimlessly  rush- 
ing from  one  group  to  another  pleading  for  help,  and  to  be 
told  what  to  do.  The  captain  could  be  seen  on  the  bridge, 
and  the  mates  and  seamen  were  lowering  the  boats,  as  it 
was  immediately  understood  that  the  ship  had  struck  a 
sunken  rock,  the  invisible  peak  of  a  mountain  of  the  sea, 
whose  base  was  some  hundred  fathoms  deep,  and  that  the 
collision-bulkhead  had  been  swept  into  tatters  of  iron,  by 
the  weight  of  water  which  hurled  aslope,  gaining  velocity 
and  therefore  ponderosity,  flooding  the  engine-room,  and 
filling  the  ship'^s  afterpcurts,  so  that  she  was  sliding  and 
sinking  by  the  stem,  with  a  heel  which  grew  more  and 
more  sharp,  until  it  was  impossible  to  stand  without 
holding  on. 

No  sea  spectacle  could  be  more  horrific  and  sublime  in 
all  heart -subduing  incidents  and  details  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  sinking  ship,  wild  with  the  cries  of  the  drowning,  and 
the  groans  and  shouts  of  the  people  who  were  loading  the 
boats,  than  the  picture  which  was  illuminated  by  the 
climbing  and  growing  fires  of  the  engine-room. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Redway  had  fled  from  his  cabin, 
heedful  of  nothing  but  to  get  into  one  of  the  boats  and 
escape  being  sucked  down  by  the  ship,  which  he  felt  was 
foundering  with  the  i-apidity  of  the  pulse  of  the  wrist, 
Mr.  Montgomery  rolled  out  of  his  bunk  and  stood  a 
moment  listening  and  looking  around  him.    He  had  seen 
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Mr.  Redway  fly.  He  guessed  that  he  was  bereft  of  his 
senses.  He  was  certain  he  would  not  return  to  his  cabin, 
that  if  the  ship  continued  to  sink  at  the  rate  heJeU^  the 
whole  of  them  in  a  few  minutes  would  be  in  the  boats  or 
struggling  for  life  in  the  water.  Therefore,  reaching  a 
conclusion  with  the  velocity  of  thought,  he  seized  Mr. 
Redway'*s  life-buoy,  dropped  it  over  his  head,  and  rushed 
out  clear  of  his  cabin,  just  as  the  ship,  with  her  hold  and 
her  saloon  full  of  water,  slided  down  into  the  eternity  of 
ooze,  there  to  lie. 

The  fog-thickened  atmosphere  now  lay  with  a  deeper 
dye  upon  the  heaving  blackness  of  the  ocean.  No  light 
anywhere !  and,  for  some  time  after  the  ship  had  sunk,  the 
impenetrable  void  was  rendered  horrible  by  the  shouts  and 
cries  of  a  few  swimmers  struggling  in  their  agony,  of  other 
cries  which  manifestly  preceeded  from  the  boats  that  hod 
contrived  to  shove  off.  One  of  these  fearful  shrieks  of 
death  sank  into  the  silence  of  the  enormous  tomb  of  ocean, 
and  then  nothing  could  be  heaixl,  nothing  seen. 

Of  all  forms  of  shipwreck  the  sudden  is  the  worst.  A  big 
ship,  filled  with  light,  gay  with  the  song  of  a  singer  and 
the  melody  of  the  accompanying  piano,  the  picture  of  a 
comfortable  and  sumptuous  saloon  full  of  passengers ; 
forward  the  forecastle  in  which  the  sailors  are  sleeping, 
the  black  shaft  of  chimney  soaring,  the  yards  upon  the 
masts,  ruling  their  support  with  the  faint  glow  of  rolled- 
up  canvas,  the  officer  walking  the  bridge,  lower  down  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  just  before  the  chart-house,  on  one  of 
whose  lockers  the  captain  may  be  taking  a  light  snooze ; 
little  children  aft,  drinking  in  softly  the  honey-dew 
draught  of  sleep ; — ^this  phantasmal  and  noble  figure,  girdled 
by  a  cincture  of  gem-like  lights  in  the  port-hole,  crashes 
into  her  doom,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  vision  has 
disappeared,  and  the  voice  of  human  life  is  silent  upon 
the  respirations  of  the  d^p.    No  time  is  allowed  you. 
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Your  beautiful  sea-home  is  rent  to  her  death,  and  she 
goes  to  her  doom  taking  nearly  everything  with  her.  For 
the  iron  steamer  is  not  like  tiie  old  wooden  sailing-ship ; 
when  she  founders  all  goes,  saving  a  few  persons  who  have 
contrived  to  edge  clear  in  a  boat  or  two.  The  wooden 
ship  left  many  details  of  salvation  behind  her ;  the  spare 
booms,  hen-coops,  perhaps  the  galley ;  whatever  could  be 
man-handled,  and  carried  or  rolled,  would  float  for  the 
most  part ;  and  the  passengers  and  sailors  had  a  chance 
for  their  lives,  outside  the  dangerous,  illusory  resources 
supplied  by  a  few  boats,  which  were  secured  at  their  davits 
turned  inboards  in  a  manner  so  thorough,  that  many  might 
easily  suppose  that  they  were  mere  ornaments  and  com- 
ponent parts,  firm  at  the  inward  rail,  as  though  rivetted 
as  decorations. 

The  dawn  broke ;  the  eastern  sky  turned  into  a  pale 
ash.  Soon  rose  the  sun  and  discovered  the  heavens 
covered  by-linked  cloud,  each  piece  of  vapour  bearing 
the  solar  rose  upon  its  sun-fronting  breast.  Nothing  was  to 
be  seen  outside  the  barren  circle  of  nature  gilded  by  the 
morning  glory  wherever  it  could  strike  a  glance  of  gold — 
nothing,  I  say,  could  be  seen  but  a  little  play  of  white 
water  like  the  reflection  of  a  Icu-ge  planet,  but  broken  and 
shivered. 

When  the  sun  was  two  hours  in  the  sky  the  gleam  of 
a  ship^s  canvas  broke  the  lens-like  belt  in  the  north-east 
quarter,  and  as  she  approached  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  where  the  Princess  Royal  had  foundered,  the 
officer  on  the  bridge  caught  sight  of  a  light-coloured  speck 
which  rose  and  fell  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
play  of  foam.  The  ship  was  a  yacht  called  La  Belle 
Pauity  owned  by  the  Comte  Louis  de  la  Ville.  She  car- 
ried an  auxiliary  screw,  which  was  not  then  working.  She 
was  barque-ri^ed,  and  every  sail  was  set  She  slanted 
tfafoogh  the  water  with  an  airy  baning  of  her  spars  to  the 
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genial  gushing  of  the  breeze  in  her  canvas.  She  was  an 
extremely  beautiful  vessel,  a  gay  and  staunch  emanation 
of  a  Hampshire  shipwright's  yard.  She  was  bound  to 
Guadaloupe,  and  her  occupants  consisted  of  a  strong  crew, 
captain  and  two  mates  and  a  doctor,  and  the  owner,  M.  le 
Comte,  steward,  cook,  and  other  idlers. 

The  officer  on  the  little  bridge  forward  went  to  the 
chart-house,  whence  he  took  a  telescope  of  considerable 
magnifying  power  for  those  times,  and  levelled  it  at  the 
light-colour^  speck,  and  what  he  saw  so  puzzled  him  that, 
after  gazing  intently  for  some  minutes,  he  let  the  telescope 
fall  from  his  eye  and  turned  his  head  to  hail  the  quarter- 
deck. But  his  posture  of  curiosity  and  inspection  had 
been  observed  by  the  captain,  who  hailed  him  from  the 
skylight  which  illuminated  the  cabin.  AU  that  was  now 
spoken  was  in  French,  which  I  will  render  into  English. 

**  Bridge,  there !   What  do  you  see  ?  '^ 

^^  It  looks  to  me  like  a  small  box  with  a  ball  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  fixed  on  the  top.*" 

The  captain,  who  was  a  whiskered  and  bearded  man 
with  an  immense  chest  and  legs  rounding  abaft  like 
cucumbers,  made  for  the  bridge  and  inspected  the  object. 

After  a  pause  he  exclaimed,  **  It  is  curious  enough  to 
justify  us  bearing  down  to  it  for  a  closer  look ;  ^  and  he 
gave  an  order  to  the  helmsman  to  starboard  his  helm  by 
a  spoke  or  two,  which  brought  the  speck  on  the  lee  bow. 

Whilst  this  was  doing,  the^Count  appeared  on  deck. 
He  rose  early  and  was  an  excellent  seaman,  and  partici- 
pated in\he  work  of  the  ship  as  though  he  had  signed 
her  articles  as  one  of  her  crew.  He  was  a  tali,  thin,  grace- 
fully built  man  with  an  aquiline  nose,  and  an  amber- 
coloured  mustache,  the  extremities  of  which  were  soaped 
into  points ;  his  eyes  were  blue  and  keen,  and  though 
dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  dark  serge,  he  carried  the  dignity 
and  presence  of  a  oourti^  when  Versailles  was  the  home 
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of  kings.  He  was  closely  attended  by  the  doctor,  a  little, 
round  rump-faced  man  in  a  suit  of  tweed,  or  cloth  of  that 
kind.  Seeing  the  captain  on  the  bridge,  the  Count  went 
up  the  steps  and  received  deferential  salutations  from  the 
two  already  there ;  the  doctor  likewise  climbed  the  ladder. 

^What  is  that?^  exclaimed  the  Count,  instantly 
seeing  the  object  they  were  bearing  down  to. 

^'  It  shows  like  a  square  of  wood  with  a  man'^s  head  in 
a  hole  above  water."** 

^^  Good  God  !  ^  cried  the  Count,  after  looking  through 
the  telescope.  '^  The  ball  is  certainly  a  man^s  head.  What 
is  that  surface  of  white  water  ?  ^ 

"  It  can  be  nothing,^  answered  the  captain,  "  but  the 
play  of  the  sea  upon  a  rock  closely  fixed  under  water.*" 

^^  That  box  points  to  a  shipwreck,^  said  the  doctor. 

^'  See  if  there  are  any  boats  or  signs  of  a  shipwreck 
round  about !  ^  exclaimed  the  Count  to  the  mate. 

The  surface  was  carefully  scrutinized  by  an  eye  used  to 
the  telescope  and  the  calm  or  swelling  plain  of  the  sea. 
Nothing  but  that  play  of  water  and  the  singular  object 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  it  were  in 
sight  But  by  this  time  that  which  had  been  a  speck 
had  resolved  the  conundrum  it  submitted,  and  they  saw 
the  head  of  a  man  thrust  through  the  basin-hole  of  some 
piece  of  ship^s  furniture. 

*^  Heave  to,  and  send  a  boat !  **  said  the  Count. 

A  boat  was  lowered  with  a  good  deal  of  the  jumping, 
sprawling  and  shouting  of  French  sailors,  of  which  fraternity 
these  men  of  the  boat  were  excellent  illustrations.  They 
were  apparelled  alike,  and  their  garb  in  some  degree 
imitated  the  clothes  of  the  French  manV-warVman. 
Each  man^s  cap  bore  in  gilt  letters  the  name  of  the  yacht. 
They  wore  big  collars,  which  lay  down  upon  their  backs, 
and  their  hairy  chests  were  concealed  by  a  sort  of  worsted 
shirt  showing  flannel  next  the  skin.    Most  of  them  bad 
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rings  in  their  ears.  The  boat  splashed  into  the  water. 
When  all  were  aboard  the  oars  b^an  to  work  like  a 
windmill.  The  second  mate  went  in  chai^  The  boat 
was  steered  directly  for  the  man'^s  head,  whilst  the  barque 
hove  aback.  And  then  a  variety  of  exclamations  broke 
from  the  boat^s  crew. 

The  object  was  a  large  wooden  washstand,  which  had 
probably  supplied  some  sanitary  need  for  emigrants. 
Through  the  hole  in  which  a  wash  basin  had  been  fitted, 
was  the  head  of  a  man  with  his  chin  on  the  edge,  his  legs 
floating  through  the  supports  of  the  washstand,  and  his 
arms  thrown  over  a  rail  on  either  side.  Was  he  alive  ? 
A  stroke  of  the  oars  brought  the  boat  within  arm'^s  length, 
and  then  it  was  seen  that  the  man  rolled  his  eyes  and 
tried  to  speak,  with  ghastly  motions  of  lips,  upon  which 
you  could  perceive  a  crust  of  salt,  whilst  the  hollows 
under  the  eyes  were  whitened  by  dried  spray.  How  to 
get  him  out  of  itl  His  rigid  neck  seemed  immovably 
fixed,  and  the  second  mate  said  that  if  they  tried  to  drag 
him  out  of  the  washstand,  whether  up  or  down,  he  would 
rest  in  halves  or  in  pieces  in  their  hands.  He  therefore 
determined  to  return  to  the  barque  for  a  saw  and  hammer. 
With  these  tools  short  work  was  made  of  the  washstand, 
out  of  which  the  man  was  lifted,  and  it  was  hard  to 
say  that  he  would  not  expire  at  any  moment  of  these 
proceedings. 

They  found  him  a  man  with  a  beard  and  mustache,  of 
the  complexion  of  a  washerwoman's  hands,  manifestly  of 
some  degree  of  social  exaltation,  dressed  in  nothing  but 
a  vest  and  pyjamas.  They  tenderly  handed  him  into  the 
boat,  and  then  pulled  with  much  flourishing  of  oars  to  the 
barque,  noting  that  the  man  continued  to  keep  alive  by 
sign  of  lip  and  motion  of  eye.  The  doctor  descended  the 
vessel's  side,  and  knelt  beside  the  man  to  inspect  him. 

^'  He  must  be  got  on  deck  immediately,^  he  shouted  up 
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at  the  bridge,  which  the  Count,  the  captain  and  the  mate 
were  overhanging.  *^See  that  a  mattress  and  blankets 
are  ready !  It  will  be  safer  to  hand  him  over  the  rail 
than  to  send  down  a  whip.*" 

This  was  easily  done,  for  a  ship  of  about  three  hundred 
and  eighty  tons  does  not  exhibit  much  freeboard.  They 
passed  the  man  through  the  gangway,  and  carried  him 
below  deck  to  a  little  cabin,  into  whose  bunk  a  saloon 
attendant  was  pitchforking  a  mattress  and  blankets. 
Then  the  whole  familiar  process  of  restoring  people  who 
are  lifted  out  of  the  water  as  though  dead,  was  gone 
through,  and  before  long  the  patient  was  sleeping  quietly, 
dry  and  warm,  with  the  doctor  gazing  at  him.  The  little 
fat  medico  then  put  his  fingers  to  his  lips,  and,  beckoning 
to  a  steward,  bade  him  to  noiselessly  look  in  from  time  to 
time  upon  the  sleeping  man  and  report  when  he  awoke. 
He  had  been  stripped  and  rolled  in  a  blanket,  and  the 
thin  apparel  he  had  floated  in  was  carried  into  the  saloon 
and  the  cabin  door  closed  upon  the  slumberer. 

^  Any  indications  on  these  things,^  inquired  the  Countf 
^  to  illustrate  his  nationality  ?  ^ 

They  explored  the  garments,  but  there  were  no 
initials.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  voyage  having  been 
hastily  projected,  Mr.  Redway  had  himsdf  purchased  some 
pyjamas,  thin  vests  for  the  voyage,  airy  enough  for  a 
climate  in  which  the  mosquito  stings  and  the  tarantula 
bites.  These  were  packed  without  being  marked,  owing 
to  several  inopportune  claims  which  were  made  upon  Mrs. 
Redway  about  the  time  of  her  husband^s  departure,  or 
perhaps  the  question  of  marking  never  occurred  to  either 
of  them,  or  he  could  get  them  marked  on  board  or  at 
Cape  Town.  Anyhow,  there  lay  the  garments  as  blankly 
unindicative  of  the  name  or  initials  of  their  owner  as 
though  they  had  just  been  handed  down  by  a  shopkeeper 
from  a  shdf. 
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^^  I  believe,^  scud  the  doctor,  ^^  he  is  an  Englishman. 
The  one  or  two  intelligible  murmurs  I  caught  were  in  that 
tongue.** 

The  Count  went  on  deck,  and  told  the  mate  to  send  a 
hand  aloft  with  a  glass  to  the  main  royal  yard,  and  thence 
sweep  the  seas  for  any  signs  of  a  wreck.  A  sailor,  with  a 
telescope  slung  over  his  back,  slapped  his  way  up  the 
shrouds  and  perched  on  the  royal  yard ;  legs  across  and 
back  against  the  mast,  he  furnished  one  of  those  memories 
which  are  recalled  when  other  features  of  light  and 
shadow,  of  gleaming,  leaning  heights,  of  the  sparkles  of 
copper  in  the  water  line,  and  the  stars  of  the  sun  in  the 
brass  work  and  the  windows,  are  forgotten.  The  barque, 
trimmed  for  the  breeze,  hissed  quietly  along  the  surface 
of  the  water  as  though  her  keen  bow  had  sheared  through 
an  undulating  plain  of  satin,  and  the  sailor  on  the  royal 
yard  continued  to  pore  upon  the  ocean  recesses  with 
deliberate  motion  of  telescope,  like  the  long  hand  of  a 
clock,  and  the  Count,  the  captain  and  mate  stood  upon 
the  bridge  in  conversation. 

"  That  white  water,**  said  the  captain,  "  I  have  been 
on  the  look  out  for  since  daybreak.  It  is  a  terrible  rock 
called  Insua,  upon  which  many  ships  have  gone  to  pieces. 
You  find  the  sailing  instructions  are  to  keep  at  least  one 
degree  to  the  westward  of  the  rock.** 

*^  You  have  placed  us  handsomely,**  said  the  Count. 
"  It  is  fully  three  miles  distant.** 

The  captain  bowed,  then  casting  his  eyes  aloft,  shouted 
to  the  man  to  carefully  inspect  the  white  froth  abeam. 

"There  is  nothing  but  the  white  froth,**  came  down 
the  answer.  "  I  have  searched  cai*efully  and  all  around, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  sight  up  here  but  the  feather-tip 
of  a  ship*s  sails  yonder,**  he  added,  pointing  his  telescope 
into  the  western  sea. 

"  Such  dangers  should  be  beaconed,**  said  the  Count. 
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*^  In  smooth  water  they  are  more  deadly  than  when  seas 
are  running,  because  they  make  no  ripple,  whilst  in  a 
breeze  they  disclose  their  teeth  amidst  the  foam  they 
cause.^ 

^*  What  erected  by  human  hands.  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
could  withstand  the  violence  of  the  weather  in  these 
parts?'' 

Breakfast  was  now  served  in  the  cabin,  and  the  Count, 
captain,  and  chief  mate  sat  down  to  the  repast,  leaving 
the  second  mate  to  keep  a  look-out.  The  man  on  the 
royal  yard  had  been  called  down,  as  it  was  manifest  he 
could  find  nothing  to  report  From  the  deck  a  lookout 
was  kept  for  floating  bodies,  for  all  were  agreed  that  a 
shipwreck  had  occurred,  and  recently,  to  judge  by  the 
apparition  of  the  man  in  the  washstand.  But  none  could 
tell  how  long  before.  The  conversation,  directed  by  the 
doctor,  ran  strong  in  the  way  of  drowned  or  semi-drowned 
men,  and  the  occupants  of  the  cabin  had  several  curious 
experiences  which  they  related.  The  Count  fell  into  an 
argument  with  the  doctor,  who  denied  that  death  was 
painful  by  drowning.  He,  the  doctor,  had  conversed  with 
several  who  had  been  rescued  from  death  from  water,  and 
he  declared  that  they  uniformly  asserted  that  beyond  the 
firvt  agony  of  helplessness,  when  the  uplifted  arms  proved 
that  the  man  was  not  a  swimmer,  the  only  real  pang 
was  due  to  causes  which  were  not  drowning.  The  rest 
was  a  dream  and  oblivion,  and,  like  resuscitation  from 
hanging,  the  torment  of  drowning  began  when  the  man 
was  being  rolled  and  compelled  to  breathe  by  artificial 
means,  and  when  the  dead  blood  was  made  to  live  and  to 
operate  in  the  functions  of  life. 

^  Well,"  said  the  Count,  ^  be  that  as  it  may,  such  a 
shipwreck  as  that  which  the  man  in  the  washstand 
seems  to  suggest,  is  the  most  dreadful  of  all  forms 
of  marine    disaster   which  can  befall    not    alone    the 
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victims  of  it,  but  the  large  concourse  of  people,  rela- 
tives,  friends,   whose    hearts    as   fathers,  mothers,  and 
children  are  with  those  on  board.     Consider  the  over- 
due ship  !    Here  is  a  vessel  that  sailed  on  such  and  such 
a  day.    The  weeks  roll  by ;  she  may  have  been  signalled 
two  or  three  times  ;  afterwards  nothing  more  is  ever  heard 
of  her.    Expectation  amounts  to  agony  with  those  ashore 
who  await  news  of  her.  The  office  of  the  owners  is  visited 
day  after  day  by  mothers  who  yearn  for  their  sons,  by 
wives  whose  support  lies  in  their  husband'^s  labour.    Still 
no  news,  and  the  days  grow  balder  and  baldei*,  and  though 
the  period  of  despair  has  arrived,  it  has  only  come  to  take 
another  form,  namely  the  hope  that  yearns  in  crape,  the 
sleep  that  returns  the  vanished  in  a  vision,  the  patience  of 
the  pale  mother,  who  again  and  again  from  the  window 
sees  the  similitude  of  her  son  pass  along  the  pavement, 
starts  from  her  chair,  only  to  fall  back  with  a  sob  as  she 
notes  in  the  gait  and  build  of  the  passer  that  he  is  not 
her  child.'' 

All  were  agreed  on  this  point,  and  when  breakfast  was 
over,  the  Count  and  the  captain  went  on  deck,  and  the 
chief  mate  entered  his  cabin  for  a  watch  below  in  his 
bunk. 

Shortly  before  twelve  the  doctor  arrived  and  reported 
to  the  captain,  with  whom,  cheroot  in  mouth,  the  Count 
was  pacing  the  quarter-deck,  that  the  man  they  had  picked 
up  had  regained  consciousness,  had  partaken  of  some 
nourishment,  and  was  equal  to  short  snatches  of  conver- 
sation. 

*^  What  is  he  ?  '^  asked  the  Count,  throwing  the  end  of 
his  cheroot  overboard. 

^'  English,'"  answered  the  doctor. 
**  What  sort  of  peig^n  ?  " 

^'  A  gentieman,  without  doubt,''  was  the  doctor's 
answer.     '^Evidently  a  passenger.     I  have  not  pressed 
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him  with   questions,  leaving  that  to  you,   sir,  or   the 
captain.^ 

'^  Pray  accompany  me,^  said  the  Count  to  the  doctor, 
and  they  entered  the  cabin. 

We  are  aheady  persuaded  that  the  gentleman  whose 
life  was  saved  by  a  washstand  was  no  other  than  our  friend 
Mr.  Alexander  Beauclerk  Redway.  His  looks  were  very 
ghastly  as  he  lay  in  his  bunk,  and  as  his  hair  and  beard 
were  still  mattai  he  might  have  escaped  the  remark  of 
even  the  shrewdest  of  antiquarians  in  pictures,  that  he 
resembled  in  face  that  unhappy  Ejng,  Charles  I.  His  lips 
still  wore  the  grey  of  the  bloodless ;  his  cheeks  had  fallen 
in  a  little ;  his  eyes  had  lost  their  wonted  lustre ;  and  yet 
the  refinement  of  breeding,  the  airs  and  qualities  which  old 
blood  imparts,  were  visible  in  this  sufierer  from  the  sea  to 
an  eye  such  as  the  Count^s,  who  brought  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  breeding  the  penetration  of  a  man  who  traced 
his  origin  beyond  Jeanne  D^Arc. 

*^  I  am  happy,^  said  the  Count,  ^*  to  have  been  the 
means  of  rescuing  you  from  a  slow  and  terrible  death.^ 

^I  am  not  able  to  express  the  obligations  I  feel,^ 
answered  Mr.  Redway,  feebly. 

The  doctor  took  the  sufierer'*s  wrist  and  felt  his  pulse 
whilst  the  Count  talked. 

^'  Can  you  recollect  how  long  it  is  since  your  ship  was 
wrecked  ?  '^  asked  the  kindly  owner  of  the  yacht. 
**  No,  sir.    I  do  not  know  where  I  am." 
^Tou  are  on  board  the  French  yacht  La  Bdle  Povle. 
We  are  from  the  Solent,  and  steered  the  course  that 
miraculously  brought  you  into  sight" 

^  She  smashed  her  frame  against  something,"  said  Mr. 
Redway,  ^'and  went  down  like  a  ship^s  1^,  and  I 
remember  nothing  but  her  sinking,  |md  cries  and  shrieks, 
and  being  in  the  water,  and  finding  myself  alone  when 
the  dayUght  came." 
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"  What  was  the  name  of  your  ship  ?  '^  said  the  Count, 
who,  finding  that  Mr.  Redway  spoke  French  with  more 
ease  than  he,  the  Count,  spoke  English,  addressed  him  in 
French. 

^  The  Sandown  Castte^  was  the  astounding  answer. 

"  Bound  to ?  ^ 

"  Australia.'' 

**  Was  she  a  big  ship  ? '' 

"A  great  sailing-ship,  and  carried  about  a  hundred 
emigrants,  besides  a  large  number  of  saloon  passengers.'' 

^'  Did  any  one  escape  in  the  boats  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know." 

'^  What  in  the  name  of  the.  devil,"  said  the  doctor, 
^  caused  your  captain  to  keep  so  close  to  the  shore  ?" 

'^English  navigators,"  exclaimed  the  Count,  '^are 
notorious  for  their  love  of  making  what  they  call  close 
shaves,  to  save  time.  She  should  have  been  twenty  miles 
to  the  westward,  seeking  the  first  of  the  North-east  Trade. 
Pardon  me,  sir,  but  may  I  ask  your  name  ?  I  am  the 
Count  Louis  de  la  Ville,  and  in  this  yacht  I  have  been 
making  a  tour  of  Great  Britain,  and  am  now  proceeding 
on  a  visit  to  Guadaloupe,  where  I  have  a  number  of 
relations  and  friends." 

"  My  name  is  Beauclerk,"  said  Mr.  Redway.  ^  Alex- 
ander Beauclerk ! "  and  he  seemed  to  warm  up  a  little  as 
he  uttered  this  singular  lie.  *^I  have  heard  of  M.  le 
Comte  Louis  de  la  Ville.  The  name  of  your  yacht  is 
familiar  to  me.  I  am  a  descendant  from  the  noble  family 
of  St.  Albans." 

**  Oh,"  cried  the  Count.  "  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
meeting  the  Duke  at  a  London  club." 

Mr.  Redway  asked  the  name  of  the  club.  The  Count 
named  a  swell  club  in  Piccadilly. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mr.  Redway,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  I 
am  a   member  of  that  club,"  and  this  he  deliberately 
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stated,  although  he  had  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  this 
particular  club  in  all  his  life. 

"  If  you  are  a  member  of  the  St  Albans  family j'^  said 
the  Count,  "you  must  have  the  blood  royal  of  Great 
Britain  in  you.^ 

"I  claim  Qiarles  I.  as  an  ancestor,  through  Nell 
Gwynne,^  answered  Mr.  Redway,  looking  proudly  at  the 
Count. 

**  Was  not  Nell  Gwynne  a  pretty  courtesan,^  inquii-ed 
the  doctor,  "who  sold  oranges  in  the  theatres  and  was 
chosen  by  King  Charles  I.  as  the  companion  of  his 
palace?*" 

"  Chai'les  I.,*"  exclaimed  the  Count,  "  was  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  moral  characters  in  the  whole  list  of 
British  Princes.  You  are  thinking,  my  friend,  of 
Charles  Ur 

"  It^s  all  the  same,^  said  the  doctor,  with  a  shrug. 

"I  am  happy,"  said  the  Count,  "in  making  the 
acquaintance  and  in  saving  the  life  of  one  so  illustrious  in 
descent  as  you,  sir.  Forgive  me  if  I  have  omitted  any 
title  which  you  have  not  informed  me  of."^ 

"  I  am  plain  Mr.  Alexander  Beauclerk,  of  York  Manor, 
Wiltshire.'* 

"  And  you  were  making  a  voyage?"  said  the  Count. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Mr.  Redway. 

^^  For  health  ?  "  inquired  the  doctor. 

«  Yes,  sir." 

"  What  is  your  complaint  ?  "  continued  the  doctor. 

"  Consiimption." 

"  You  do  not  look  as  if  you  had  consumption,"  said 
the  doctor.     "  I  will  sound  you,  when  you  are  stronger." 

"  You  have  of  course  lost  everything  that  you  brought 
with  you  ?  "  said  the  Count. 

"I  am  afraid,"  answered  Mr.  Redway,  "that  I  have 
preserved  nothing  but  my  skin.    This  is  enough  clothes 
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for  a  hot  climate,'*^  he  went  on.  ''But  joa  may  have 
gaests  on  boanL  Some  ladies  perhaps;  and  when  the 
doctor  gives  me  leave  to  go  on  deck,  I  shall  feel  my  short- 
comings. 

*^  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  clothes,^  exdaimed  the 
Count,  with  a  grand  old  noblesse  air.  **  My  wardrobe  is 
at  your  service.'* 

^  You  are  indeed  good,  sir,^  answered  Mr.  Redway. 

'' Of  what  height  is  this  gentleman  ?^  said  the  Count. 

The  doctor  waited  for  |Mr.  Redway  to  answer.  As 
he  was  silent,  the  doctor  said — 

**  Your  clothes  will  fit  him.* 

^  What  did  you  pick  me  up  in  ?"*  asked  Mr.  Redway. 

^  You  were  in  a  washstand,  clothed  in  pyjamas,  upon 
which  we  find  no  initials  inscribed.^ 

^  And  that  is  all  ?^  exclaimed  Mr.  Redway,  who  took 
no  notice  of  the  matter  of  initials.  **  A  man  could  not 
travel  to  and  arrive  at  Australia  in  such  a  garb.*** 

''  He  might  daim  to  be  travelling  as  a  Pierrot,^  said 
the  doctor,  *'  whose  white  cap  had  blown  overboard.'** 

**  I  travel  as  a  gentleman,**  said  Mr.  Redway. 

^  And  your  ship  was  named  the  Sandawn  CasUe  t  **  said 
the  Count,  inquisitively.  "  There  will  be  many  mourners 
in  England.    To  whom  did  she  belong?** 

"  To  a  firm  in  St  Mary  Axe,**  responded  Mr.  Redway, 
who  was  proving  himself  not  only  an  incomparable,  but 
an  extraordinarily  ready  liar. 

**'  I  hope,**  said  the  Count,  in  a  note  of  sympathy, 
*^  that  we  shall  shortly  meet  with  some  vessd  bound  to 
England,  to  whom  we  can  signal  the  appalling  news.  At 
all  events,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  truth  will  relieve  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  loved  ones  on  board,  and  I  trust, 
Mr.  Beauclerk,  that  you  are  not  one  whose  afflictions  are 
to  be  increased  by  a  temporary  severance  from  those  closely 
allied  to  you.** 
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"  As  for  that,**  answered  Mr.  Red  way,  *'  I  am  a  bachelor, 
and  there  is  no  home  affliction  of  a  close  character  to 
add  to  the  miseries  of  shipwreck.  It  is  a  good  thing,*^  he 
continued,  **  to  be  alone  when  you  meet  with  a  catastrophe. 
I  was  not  a  little  cheered,  as  I  floated  in  the  washstand, 
by  the  reflection  that  there  was  no  wife  to  mourn  me,  no 
children  to  exhibit  indecent  pleasure  at  the  news,  for 
children  think  of  their  parents  chiefly  as  people  who  must 
soon  depart  this  life  and  bequeath  their  possessions  to 
them.'' 

**  It  is  true,**^  said  the  doctor,  whose  wife  had  eloped 
three  years  before,  which  had  determined  him  to  banish 
himself  from  the  land  and  its  base  experiences,  and  go  to 
sea  as  a  surgeon. 

*'We  have  perhaps  talked  enough,^  said  the  Count, 
kindly.  **  Your  case  is  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor,  and  I 
will  take  it  upon  myself  to  see  that  your  requirements 
are  supplied  so  far  as  the  hospitality  of  this  yacht  is 
concerned.^ 

He  bowed  gracefully  and  quitted  the  cabin. 


CHAPTER  VII 

A   BRITISH  MERCHANTMAN 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Redway  had  by  ship- 
wreck been  converted  into  an  intellectual  phenomenon. 
When  the  sinking  of  the  Princess  BoycU  left  him  splash- 
ing inside  a  washstand,  he  was  a  man  of  integrity  who 
had  led  a  blameless  life,  who  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  telling  a  lie  as  of  lending  a  needy  friend  a  spurious 
sovereign.  It  is  weU  known  that  the  body  is  animated 
by  two  sets  of  nerves,  one  to  right,  and  one  to  left ;  that 
the  thoughts  of  the  left  lobe  of  brain  may  be  independent 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  right  lobe,  so  that  one  side  of  the 
head  may  be  thinking  one  thing,  whilst  the  other  side 
thinks  of  another.  I,  who  am  writing  this,  make  this 
statement  out  of  my  own  experience. 

In  Mr.  Redway^s  case  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
lobes  had  exchanged  sides  with  confusions  and  errors  as  a 
result.  So  bisected  is  the  nervous  system  that  a  man 
will  perspire  on  the  right  side  when  the  left  is  perfectly 
dry.  The  shock  of  shipwreck  had  manifestedly  changed 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Redway.  To  call  him  a  liar  after  he 
had  been  hewn  clear  of  his  washstand  would  be  as  absurd 
as  to  call  a  lunatic  a  liar  because  he  talks  of  himself  as 
the  only  son  of  the  Pope.  This  state  is  better  considered 
as  a  series  of  mental  iUusions  perverting  sane  memories, 
which  yet  affirmed  themselves  whenever  he  happened  to 
apeak  the  truth.    There  are  numbers  of  examples  of  this 
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sort  of  condition  of  mind.  Impressions  may  be  recorded 
or  registered  by  the  brain  through  the  eye  or  ear,  and 
stay  as  though  chiselled  after  the  eye  or  ear  fails  to 
recognize  them.  The  experience  of  Dr.  Rush  of  Phila- 
delphia has  been  given.  He  was  acquainted  with  a  person 
of  liberal  attainments  who,  on  recovering  from  a  fever, 
was  found  to  have  lost  all  his  acquired  knowledge.  One 
day,  having  been  restored  to  health,  he  was  seeking  to 
master  afresh  the  Latin  grammar  when,  on  a  sudden,  the 
whole  of  his  lost  impressions  returned  to  his  remembrance, 
and  he  found  himself  again  complete  master  of  what 
had  been  temporarily  effaced.  Cases  are  related  of 
memory  of  old  times  being  entirely  destroyed,  whilst 
events  which  have  occurred  subsequent  to  the  extinction 
of  the  old  memory  have  been  as  vividly  impressed  as 
though  the  whole  of  the  memory  of  the  man  was  healthy 
and  complete.  Dr.  Carpenter  gives  the  instance,  on  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Abercrombie,  of  a  medical  man  who 
suifered  an  injury  to  the  head  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
On  recovering  from  insensibility,  he  minutely  directed  the 
affairs  of  his  own  treatment,  but  was  found  to  have  lost 
all  knowledge  of  his  possessing  a  wife  and  children,  and 
for  many  days  he  lived  absolutely  unaware  that  he  was  a 
married  man  with  a  family.  Other  examples  may  be 
cited  as  we  proceed,  but  they  must  not  allow  this  story 
to  wait. 

Shortly  after  the  Count  had  left  Mr.  Redway^s  cabin 
he  gave  dUrections  to  his  valet  to  overhaul  his  wardrobe, 
and  a  suit  of  this  benevolent  mane's  dothes,  together  with 
the  necessary  underlinen,  a  straw  hat,  and  a  pair  of  shoes, 
were  placed  in  readiness  for  Mr.  Redway  to  put  on.  Mr. 
Redway  slept  soundly  through  the  afternoon,  and  awoke 
in  the  evening,  when  the  doctor  found  him  strong  enough 
to  rise.  But  he  was  compelled  against  his  wishes  to 
pass  the  night   in  his  cabin  by  the  simple  method  of 
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withholding  the  clothes,  otherwise,  he  felt  so  much  stronger 
and  better,  that,  had  he  had  the  means  of  dressing  himself, 
he  would  have  defied  the  doctor,  and  joined  the  Count  at 
the  dinner-table,  where  the  owner  of  the  yacht,  the 
doctor  and  the  captain  were  seated.  Naturally,  the  con- 
versation turned  to  Mr.  Red  way,  and  the  gentlemen  spoke 
low  that  he  might  not  overhear  them. 

^*  If,^  said  the  Count,  ^'  he  is  proceeding  for  his  health 
to  Australia,  we  shall  be  wise  in  keeping  a  look-out  for 
some  passenger-ship  bound  to  that  country,  and  transfer 
him  to  her.  A  man  who  has  consumption  does  ill  in 
making  a  voyage  to  Gruadaloupe.'" 

**  I  sounded  him,^8aid  the  doctor,  '^  when  I  last  visited 
him.  It  is  true  I  discovered  a  very  faint  murmur  in  the 
apex  of  the  right  lung,  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  considered. 
He  is  wise  in  seeking  the  open  air.  If  tuberculosis  exists, 
iiewill  have  extinguished  it  before  his  arrival  in  Australia.^ 

^^  He  seems  a  man  of  good  quality  in  his  country ,^^ 
said  the  Captain. 

*^A  descendant  of  kings  !^  exclaimed  the  doctor. 
^  And  I  accept  his  statement,  not  on  the  mere  assurance 
of  his  tongue,  but  by  the  characteristics  of  his  visage, 
which  certainly  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of 
Charles  I.  whidi  I  have  come  across.*" 

^^A  mere  accident,  probably,^  said  the  captain;  ^a 
question  of  beard  and  nose.  You  may  take  it  that  there 
are  many  Englishmen  who  resemble  the  King  you  speak 
of,  who  have  no  more  aflBnity  with  him  than  I,  whose 
father  was  a  fisherman,  and  whose  descent  may  be  counted 
in  three  hillocks.'" 

^^  He  is  a  gentleman,^  said  the  Count. 
Unquestionably,^  replied  the  doctor. 
A  gentleman,^  continued  the  Count,  ^^  whether  of 
French  or  English  blood,  does  not  stand  in  need  of  a 
royal  strain  to  be  as  proud  and  r^al  in  social  claim  as 
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the  monarch  himself.  There  are  some  houses,  both  in 
England  and  France,  not  to  name  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Italy,  whose  records  of  grandeur,  chivalry,  distinction  and 
historic  brilliance  would  pale  the  glories  of  many  imperial 
and  kingly  palaces.^ 

He  spoke  loftily  with  a  charming  courtesy,  and  a 
sweet  look  of  condescension. 

It  was  fine  weather  all  that  night  and  in  the  morning, 
and  at  ten  o'^dock  the  yacht  was  leaning  to  the  pressure 
of  a  light  sunbright  wind.  She  was  fully  clothed  with 
sail,  and  ran  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  over  the  sea. 
Nothing  was  in  sight.  The  Count  walked  the  white 
quarter-deck  with  the  captain ;  the  doctor  was  below. 

^^The  loss  of  a  big  sailing-ship,^  said  the  captain, 
« seemingly  full  of  passengers  and  no  doubt  richly 
freighted,  will  make  a  great  stir  in  English  shipping 
circles.''  t^ 

^*  No,''  answered  the  Count,  ^^  they  are  accustomed  to 
losses,  and  the  insurers  welcome  them  as  impulses  to  their 
trade,  which  has  grown  nefarious,  as  ships  are  greatly 
over-insured  and  human  life  and  property  unconsidered. 
The  people  who  will  mourn  are  those  who  have  lost 
friends,  and  such  sailors  of  the  ship  as  may  have  escaped 
who  wiU  be  put  ashore  with  the  entire  loss  of  their  clothes 
and  all  their  little  possessions." 

*^  I  have  an  old  volume  of  Mitchell's  Maritime  List 
in  my  cabin,"  said  the  captain,  ''and  find  that  it  contains 
the  name  of  the  wrecked  ship.  Her  tonnage  is  not  given 
as  more  than  eight  hundred  burthen^and  her  owners  are 
named  as  a  firm  of  brokers  doing  business  in  London  in  a 
street  called  Comheel." 

^  What  is  the  age  of  the  book  P"  asked  the  Count 

^  1851,"  was  the  answer. 

^Oh,  she  may  have  changed  owners  over  and  over 
again  since  that  period,'^  exclaimed  the  Count,  ^and  bm 
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to  her  tonnage,  few  who  are  merely  passengers  by  her, 
would  know  her  burthen.'" 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Redway  came  out  of  the  hatch 
followed  by  the  doctor.  A  suit  of  clothes  which  the 
Count  had  lent  him  was  new,  and  fitted  him  very  well, 
saving  that  the  trousers  would  Jiave  harmonized  better 
with  his  figure  had  not  they  been  cut  in  the  style  called 
peg-tops  which,  by  expanding  Mr.  Redway^s  breech  and  hips 
would  have  rendered  his  back  irrecognizable  by  his  friends. 
The  Count^s  straw  hat  sat  airily  upon  his  head.  His  neck 
was  graced  by  a  pair  of  long-eared  collars  of  the  Shakes- 
pearean style  and  his  neck-cloth  was  a  green  silk  kerchief, 
which  was  kept  in  its  place  by  a  pin  which  the  doctor 
had  kindly  lent  him.  On  the  whole  he  made  a  very  good 
figure,  and  might  easily  have  passed  for  a  Frenchman,  as 
his  attire  was  entirely  French  in  fashion.  He  lifted  his 
hat  to  the  Count  and  then  to  the  captain  with  an  easy 
grace  that  readily  proclaimed  good  breeding ;  and  if  he 
had  been  King  Charles  I.  himself,  the  salutation  he 
received  could  not  have  been  more  respectful.  A  long 
night^s  sleep  had  restored  the  natural  hue  to  his  face,  and 
nothing  indicated  the  murderous  peril  he  had  undei^ne, 
but  a  little  sunken  darkness  under  the  eyes  and,  perhaps,  a 
lingering  hoUowness  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion  in  his  cheeks. 

Several  civilities  were  exchanged,  and  Mr.  Redway 
began  to  admire  the  yacht  prodigiously. 

^'You  are  as  smart  and  dean  as  a  man-of-war,^ 
said  he,  smiling  at  the  captain.  *^  We  Englishmen,  as 
islanders,  continue  to  accept  the  stupid  tradition  that  the 
French  do  not  make  good  sailors.  But  your  Navy  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  what  you  liberally  laugh  at  as  a  sottise. 
You  have  yachts  which  rival  and  sometimes  excel  ours. 
And  in  the  records  of  your  battles,  defeats,  and  victories, 
you  will  find  as  noble  a  character  of  a  sailor  as  we  English 
can  yield.** 
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His  friends  would  have  listened  to  him  with  amaze- 
ment,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Red  way  held  the  French 
people,  whether  as  sailors,  soldiers,  or  shopkeepers,  in  the 
greatest  contempt,  and  would  speak  of  France  as  a  country 
whose  sole  destiny  was  to  keep  the  British  hand  in.  His 
speech  was  followed  by  a  general  bow,  in  which  he  joined. 

^Have  you  done  much  in  yachting?^  inquired  the 
Count. 

^^  I  once  owned  a  very  fine  yawl  of  ninety  tons  called 
the  Imogem^  answered  the  sea- wrought  phenomenon.  ^^  I 
was  rather  hard  up  at  the  time,  and  sold  it  to  Lord 
Albemarle,  a  very  good  fellow,  who  decorated  his  cabin 
with  three  cups  won  by  her  after  his  purchase.  He  was 
so  pleased  that  he  sold  her  to  the  Prince  de  Luxe  for 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  more  than  he  had  paid  for  her.^ 

*^That  did  not  show  much  pleasure  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Albemarle,""  said  the  doctor,  drily. 

^  Surely  a  man  gets  pleasure  out  of  a  sale  which  yields 
him  fifteen  hundred  pounds  profit,^  said  Mr.  Redway, 
whose  hereditary  commercial  instincts  began  to  stir  in 
him. 

^^  I  quite  understand  your  meaning,^  said  the  Count 
"It  is  true-yachting  is  very  expensive.  I  hope  our 
friend  did  well  at  breakfast,^  he  continued,  addressing  the 
doctor. 

^^  I  awoke,^  exclaimed  Mr.  Redway,  ^*  as  famine-stricken 
as  a  Siberian  wolf.  Your  cofiee  is  excellent,  M.  le  Comte. 
The  making  of  cofiee  is  your  nation^s  secret,  and  means  to 
remain  a  mystery  that  shall  outlive  the  wooden  walls  of  our 
country,  in  spite  of  Frenchmen  and  others  settling  amongst 
us.  llie  only  cup  of  cofiee  I  ever  enjoyed  in  London  was 
at  the  Carlton  Club,  of  which  I  am  a  member.^ 

**  It  is  a  noble  club,  full  of  gentlemen,^  said  the  Count. 
^  You  are  Conservative  in  your  politics,  I  expect^ 

^^  I  have  been  asked  to  stand  for  several  constituencies,^ 
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answered  this  prolific  imaginationist.  ^To  tell  you  the 
truth,  M.  le  Comte,  in  politics  I  am  an  athebt.  I  own 
nogoA'' 

"  Very  well  said,^  cried  the  captain.  "  To  fasten  your 
opinions  to  the  judgment  of  a  leader  is  like  wearing  coat- 
tails  too  long  for  you.  They  will  trail  in  the  mud,  and 
your  gain  is  dirt,  which,  whether  termed  money  or  position, 
is  of  the  gutter,  and  disgraceful  to  a  free,  liberal-minded 
politician.^ 

The  captain  having  said  this,  strolled  forward,  and  got 
upon  the  bridge  with  a  telescope,  with  which  he  examined 
the  horizon.  This  seemed  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  those 
on  the  quarter-deck  into  a  new  channel. 

"As  you  were  bound  to  Australia,**  said  the  Count, 
addressing  Mr.  Red  way,  "  I  see  no  reason  why  your  voyage 
should  suffer  hindrance  because  of  shipwreck.  We  are,  as 
you  know,  bound  to  the  island  of  Guadaloupe ;  our  course, 
roughly  speaking,  is  about  south-west  In  measuring  the 
distance,  which  we  shall  try  to  cover  with  as  little  aid  from 
steam  as  possible,  it  will  be  strange  if  we  do  not  fall  in 
with  a  passenger-ship  bound  to  your  original  destination. 
In  that  case  we  can  transfer  you,  as  the  captain  would,  no 
doubt,  be  glad  to  receive  you  as  a  passenger.*" 

"  Yes,**  exclaimed  Mr.  Redway,  **  that  is  the  idea.  It 
runs  in  my  head.  Sydney  was  to  be  my  destination.  But 
how  about  clothes,  M.  le  Comte  ?** 

"  Oh,  you*ll  find  that  that  will  easily  be  managed.  After 
all,**  exdedmed  the  Count,  "  what  are  your  requirements  ? 
Two  suits  and  a  few  shirts,  and  to  what  you  have  on  you 
are  heartily  welcome,  if  you  will  accept  such  a  gift  from  a 
French  nobleman  to  an  English  gentleman.** 

Mr.  Redway  looked  down  at  the  Counfs  peg-tops,  and 
said — 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  am  ungracious,  but  I  could  not  suffer 

le  Comte  de  la  Ville  to  present  me  with  a  gift  of 
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clothes.  You  will  kindly  suffer  me,  therefore,  on  my  return 
to  present  you  with  an  equivalent^ 

The  Count,  with  a  cordial  wave  of  his  hand,  exclaimed, 
"  As  you  wish,  sir.*" 

"My  bank,^  continued  Mr.  Redway,  "is  Coutts*^  (it 
was  not).  "  It  is  a  bank  in  which  a  great  deal  of  property 
belonging  to  French  royalty  is  deposited."" 

"  I  know  the  bank  well,^  said  the  Count 

"  And  so  do  I,*"  said  the  doctor,  "  for  when  I  was  in 
London,  a  gentleman,^  he  said,  with  a  significant  sneer, 
*^  asked  me  to  change  a  cheque  upon  Coutts^  for  twenty 
pounds,  which  I  did,  and  when  I  presented  the  cheque  at 
the  bank  I  was  informed  that  the  gentleman  had  already 
overdrawn  his  account."*^ 

**  You  cannot  be  too  careful  of  your  society  when  you 
are  in  London,^  said  Mr.  Redway.  "  People  are  led  away 
by  titles,  and  they  risk  their  money  on  the  credit  of  a 
name  which  is  very  often  false."" 

"  To  return  to  the  question  of  clothes,^  said  the  Count, 
*<  every  ship  carries  what  is  called  a  slop-chest,  and  though 
the  contents  be  rough,  they  suffice  to  clothe  a  man ;  and 
as  one  who  has  escaped  shipwreck  you  are  sure  to  elude 
the  criticism  which  might  be  provoked  by  a  passenger 
who  shipped  in  the  array  of  the  forecastle.^ 

"  Dress  is  nothing  to  me,^  said  Redway ;  "  I  want  to 
get  well.  Why  couldn't  I  go  with  you  to  Guadaloupe, 
and  there  get  an  outfit  and  take  a  ship  for  the  Aus- 
tralias?"" 

"Mr.  Beauderk,^  said  the  doctor,  sternly,  "you  do 
not  understand  the  nature  of  the  thing  you  ask.  Do  you 
know  the  latitude  of  Guadaloupe  ?  It  is  well  within  the 
tropics ;  there  you  will  find  malaria,  fevers,  and  diseases 
of  many  sorts.^ 

The  Count  slightly  inclined  his  head,  as  much  in 
acquiescence  in  the  doctor^s  statements  as  in  recc^ition 
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of  the  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  might  suddenly 
become  a  great  trouble  to  the  doctor. 

^^  I  don'^t  know  anything  about  Guadaloupe,^  said  Mr. 
Red  way,  **  and  certainly  should  not  stop  there  long  enough 
to  become  worse.  But  is  the  microbe  going  to  increase 
in  a  week  ?  Am  I  to  perish  of  fever  in  the  short  time  I 
require  to  fill  a  portmanteau  and  take  a  berth  for  the 
Antipodes?*' 

^^  But,  Mr.  Beauclerk,""  said  the  Count,  *^you  may  have 
to  wait  at  Guadaloupe  for  a  considerable  period  before 
you  find  a  ship  bound  to  the  Pacific^ 

*^  But  I  can  get  money  to  put  in  my  pocket  by  draw- 
ing upon  my  bankers,^  said  Mr.  Redway,  *^  if  I  accompany 
you  to  your  island.  Whereas,  what  am  I  to  do  with  a 
cheque  drawn  upon  a  London  bank  on  board  a  ship 
at  sea  ?  " 

"The  captain,""  said  the  Count,  "will  accept  your 
cheque  as  security." 

**  Yes,**  said  Mr.  Redway ;  "  and  give  me  the  range  of 
his  slop-chest ;  but,  sir,  forgive  me  for  saying  that  a  man 
of  my  standing  does  not  want  to  be  seen  by  ladies,  and  to 
find  himself  travelling  about  as  an  ill-fitted  caricature  of 
what  is  termed  an  old  salt" 

"  You  will  let  us  have  our  way,  Mr.  Beauclerk,"  said 
the  doctor,  implacably.  "  What  we  do  will  be  for  your 
good.  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  come  across  an 
English  ship  bound  for  Australia  for  your  sake." 

"  It  roust  comfort  you,"  said  the  Count,  **  to  consider 
that  there  is  no  hurry.  It  is  not  as  if  you  had  a  wife 
or  children  lamenting  your  absence  or  thinking  you 
drowned." 

It  is  strange  that  such  a  speech  put  point-blank  should 
not  have  stirred,  however  faintly,  memory  in  this  man 
whom  the  horrors  of  shipwreck  had  to  a  large  degree  trans- 
formed, who  could  scarce  open  his  mouth  without  telling 
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a  falsehood,  yet  had  memory  enough  to  give  names,  dates, 
and  places,  which  of  themselves  were  accurate,  but  absurd 
lies  in  his  application  of  them.  Red  way ''s  case  may  be 
likened  to  several  instances  recorded  in  the  medical  books, 
as  for  instance :  That  the  memory  of  particular  classes  of 
ideas  is  frequently  destroyed.  Thus,  a  case  is  on  record  of 
a  gentleman,  who,  after  a  blow  on  the  head,  found  that 
he  had  lost  all  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  did  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  in  any  other  way.  It  is  told  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  that  after  pressure  of  severe  iUness  he  was 
found  to  have  entirely  forgotten  one  of  his  best  books, 
which  he  had  constructed  and  written  before  he  was  taken 
ill  llie  affliction  of  Mr.  Redway  was  one  of  entangle- 
ment of  memory,  a  sort  of  aphasia,  a  blotting  out  into 
large  stars  or  white  intervals,  that  which  should  have  been 
sequential  and  compact  upon  the  chart  of  his  mind. 

*^It  is  good,^  said  he,  in  answer  to  the  Count^s  re- 
mark, ^^  to  be  alone  in  the  world ;  that  is  to  say,  to  be 
without  any  relations  or  connections  whose  tears  or 
lamentations  over  your  imagined  loss  or  any  other  sort  of 
calamity,  would  affect  you  with  no  better  sense  than  that 
they  were  greater  humbugs  than  you  had  all  along 
believed  them  to  be.*" 

When  this  was  said,  the  doctor  went  to  his  cabin,  and 
Mr.  Redway  and  the  Count  paced  the  deck  in  pleasant 
conversation.  It  was  astounding  to  the  Count  that  Mr. 
Beauclerk  should  know,  more  or  less  familiarly,  nearly 
every  great  personage  in  England  that  was  named.  It 
was  dear  that  the  Count  himself  had  mixed  largely  in 
London  society,  on  the  many  occasions  during  which  his 
yacht  lay  in  the  Solent.  He  was  sought  after,  not  only 
because  he  was  a  widower,  but  also  because  he  was  a  rich 
man,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  French  breeding,  a  courtier 
and  a  scholar,  a  person  capable  of  bestowing  the  title  of 
Countess  upon  any  ambitious  young  women^  whether  of 
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English  or  of  American  extraction,  and,  above  all,  an 
individual  of  great  benevolence  and  of  a  most  singular 
courtesy.  But  then  he  understood  that  it  was  enough  to 
be  a  close  member  of  the  house  of  St.  Albans,  to  entitle 
Mr.  Beauclerk  to  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the 
first  quality  in  our  beloved  Island  of  heavily  labelled 
gentry.  According  to  his  own  account,  Mr.  Beauclerk 
had  kept  his  yacht,  had  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  had  driven 
a  coach,  wiUiout  putting  himself  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  Four-in-Hand.  He 
was  single,  whether  widower  or  bachelor  the  Count  was 
too  polite  to  inquire.  But  he  was  single  with  an  estate 
called  a  Manor  in  England,  and  this  expanded  his  social 
qualifications  till  there  was  scarcely  a  lady  of  any  d^ree 
upon  whom  he  could  cast  an  amorous  eye,  or  at  least 
direct  a  matrimonial  gaze,  without  the  vein  of  his 
ideas  or  intentions  being  accepted  in  a  most  serious 
light 

Thus  it  happened  that  Mr.  Redway  had  fidlen  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  very  few  men  who,  though 
intimately  versed  in  English  sociology,  would  have  ac- 
cepted him  to  the  very  buried  hilt  of  his  statements.  It 
is  necessary  to  state  this  in  order  to  understand  the  con- 
ditions of  Af r.  Redway^s  progress  as  Mr.  Beauclerk. 

The  Count  was  in  no  hurry  to  reach  Guadaloupe. 
During  the  time  that  Mr.  Redway  stayed  on  board  La 
BeUe  Povle^  never  once  were  the  furnaces  lighted  or  the 
propeller  lowered  into  the  water.  The  Count  informed 
Mr.  Redway,  that  apart  from  his  object  in  visiting  his 
relations,  he  was  making  this  excursion  as  much  for  his 
health  as  for  his  pleasure,  and  was  content  to  submit  his 
yacht  to  the  moods  of  the  winds  of  heaven.  The  little 
ship^s  progress,  therefore,  was  not  very  rapid ;  in  fact,  one 
day'^s  run  yielded  only  fifty  miles,  at  which  reckoning  the 
Count  smiled,  and  cried,  ^  We  are  on  the  raft  of  the 
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Medusa !  ^  when  the  captain  gave  him  the  latitude  and 
longitude. 

Certainly  Mr.  Redway  was  in  luck.  The  Counts  cook 
had  been  bom  a  roaster)  as  Mr.  Thackerary  quotes  from 
the  *' Almanac  de  Gotha.^  No  roan  ever  sent  more 
el^ant  repasts  from  the  kitchen  to  the  saloon,  than  this 
artist.  The  table  was  always  charmingly  decorated.  It 
was  like  sitting  down  to  a  meal  in  a  first-class  Paris  hotel. 
The  wines  were  excellent,  and  champagne  was  placed  upon 
the  table  for  Mr.  Beauclerk,  to  whom  the  doctor  had 
mentioned  that  wine,  whilst  running  through  a  list  of 
what  was  proper  to  eat  and  drink  by  persons  menaced 
by  tuberculosis. 

Although  Mr.  Redway'^s  brains  had  been  twisted  into 
a  condition  which  I  leave  the  psychologist  to  explain, 
the  breeding  that  was  in  his  blood  seemed  to  have  gained 
in  point  and  polish  by  mental  transformation,  and  the 
French  rig-out  which  the  Count  had  supplied  him  with 
did  not  in  the  smallest  d^ree  impair  a  behaviour  of 
gratitude  at  once  dignified  and  cordial  which,  to  the 
Count,  was  Mr.  Redway^s  best  and  highest  testimony  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements. 

Many  ships  were  passed  steering  in  several  directions, 
but  no  ship  bound  to  Australia  of  the  sort  that  Mr. 
Redway  would  desire,  was  met  with.  There  were  brigs 
and  barques  from  West  Indian,  South  American,  and 
European  ports,  a  couple  of  steamers  going  home  to 
London,  and  the  like,  but  nothing  that  responded  to  their 
wants.    The  Count  said  to  Mr.  Redway — 

^  Suppose  we  should  fall  in  with  a  caigo-ship  on  her 
way  to  an  Australian  port,  would  you  object  to  a  plain 
cabin  in  her,  if,  indeed,  she  could  supply  you  with  such 
accommodation  P"* 

**  Monsieur  le  Comte,^  answered  Mr.  Redway,  in  a 
large  manner  which  was  made  full-bottomed  like  an  old 
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wig  by  the  cut  of  his  trousers,  ^^  I  am  not  so  ungracious 
as  to  say  that  I  am  anxious  to  cease  to  be  a  burden  to 

you "^     The  Count  deprecated  this  notion  with  a 

gesture.  ^^But  in  fairness  to  myself,^  continued  Mr, 
Red  way,  ^and  in  justice  to  your  unparalleled  hospitality,  I 
must  say,  that  I  should  be  grateful  if  you  allowed  me  to 
stay  with  you  either  until  we  met  with  a  ship  that  would 
serve  my  purpose,  or  until  you  could  place  me  ashore  at 
Guadaloupe.^ 

The  doctor  stood  near. 

*'I  must  tell  you  plainly,  M.  Beauclerk,^  said  he, 
rightly  interpreting  the  Counts  significant  silence, 
scarcely  modified  by  the  kind  expression  on  his  face, 
^  that  in  seeking  even  a  short  stay  within  the  great  heat 
of  the  tropics  you  may  be  casting  yourself  headlong  into 
your  own  destruction.  It  is  my  duty — me,  a  doctor  of 
medicine— to  tell  you  this.  At  Guadaloupe  the  microbe 
multiplies,  the  lung  is  swiftly  hampered,  and  the  rash 
patient  places  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  science  or  the 
virtue  of  climates.  Be  advised  by  me,  M.  Beauderk ;  if 
we  do  not  meet  with  a  ship  bound  to  Australia,  return  to 
England,  where  you  will  be  able  to  replace  all  that  you  have 
lost,  and  take  an  early  ship  for  your  original  destination.'" 

*^  Return  by  the  first  vessel  that  will  take  M.  Beauclerk, 
you  mean  ?  ^  said  the  Count. 

"  Certainly,''  answered  the  doctor,  "  he  has  not  the 
legs  of  the  miracle ;  he  could  not  walk  the  waters,  unless 
in  a  washstand.^ 

They  all  three  laughed,  Mr.  Redway  a  little  uneasily. 
It  was  dear  even  to  his  jungle  of  intellect  that  the  Count 
did  not  for  some  reason  or  other  desire  a  continuance  of 
his  presence  on  board  the  yacht. 

<^  A  littie  patience,  M.  le  Comte,^  said  he,  ^  and  we 
may  encounter  a  ship  which  will  save  me  a  very  great 
desl  of  expense  and  inconvenience.'" 
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The  Count  bowed,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

As  if  events  had  been  contrived  by  Providence  to 
compel  Mr.  Redway  to  pursue  one  of  the  most  erratic 
cfureers  recorded  in  story, — on  the  morning  of  the  fifth 
day  of  his  having  been  picked  up  by  the  yacht,  the 
mate,  who  was  walking  the  bridge  with  a  telescope 
ander  his  arm,  was  observed  suddenly  to  point  the  glass 
at  the  sea-line  on  the  lee-bow.  The  wind  was  light; 
the  sea  ran  in  long  folds;  the  sky,  beautifully  painted 
with  delicate  curls  of  cloud,  sank  in  a  vast  dome  of 
prisms  to  the  place  at  which  the  mate  was  looking. 
The  breeze,  warm  with  the  south-east  light,  was  a  sailing 
wind  to  the  yacht,  clothed  as  she  was  with  sun-white 
canvas ;  the  ripple  at  the  bow  sang  in  a  harp-like  song; 
bubbles  of  brilliant  hue,  bells  of  foam,  gushings  of  white 
water  shooting  in  thread-like  ejections  of  steam  from 
the  metal  side,  combined  in  a  soft  purring  wake,  short 
but  conclusive  as  to  the  yacht^s  way,  and  proving  her 
legs  swifter  than  those  of  the  object  which  the  mate  was 
examining.  The  scene  was  full  of  charm,  raised  to  an 
ideal  of  sea-faring  by  the  beauty  and  brilliance  of  the 
white  heights,  the  decks  glancing  like  ivory,  sweet  as  the 
enamelled  sward  over  which  the  pendulous  boughs  of 
summer  trees  sway  their  mystic  shadows.  The  setting 
was  of  heaven^s  fairest,  and  added  a  fresh  glory  to  the 
lights  about  the  decks,  and  a  tenderer  grace  to  the  gentle 
swing  of  the  spars. 

The  object  at  which  the  mate  was  gazing  and  now 
reported,  was  the  canvas  of  a  fiill-rigged  ship.  The  mate 
knew  her  to  be  a  full-rigged  ship,  because  her  mizzen* 
royal  and  top-gallant  sail  were  visible  in  the  lenses,  with 
stun'^sails  peering  past  the  leeches  of  the  after  canvas. 
When  this  was  seen,  the  captein  of  the  yacht  told  the 
mate  to  set  all  stun^sails,  and  the  speed  was  increased  by 
half  a  knot,  though  ^tis  true  that  too  much  canvas  on  a 
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wind,  by  burying  the  lee-side  of  a  sailing-ship,  will  often 
stop  her. 

It  was  quite  clear,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  that 
the  ship  on  the  bow,  though  tall  and  plentifully  dad,  was 
a  slow  old  wa^on  of  the  deep,  one  of  those  vessels  which 
took  twelve  months  to  get  to  the  Antipodes  and  back 
again.  In  the  afternoon  she  laid  full  and  £Bdr  upon  the 
sea  with  a  spot  of  red  at  her  mizzen  gaff,  which,  when 
interpreted  by  the  telescope,  proved  the  ensign  of  the 
British  Merchant  Service. 

^*I  am  afraid,^  said  the  Count,  who  came  on  deck 
after  luncheon  with  Mr.  Red  way  and  the  doctor,  **that 
she  may  not  prove  to  be  bound  tiie  way  you  wish  to  take, 
M.  Beauderk.^ 

^  She  is  English,  at  all  events,^  said  the  doctor,  ^  and 
looks  a  passenger-vessel,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
not  think  that  she  is  going  to  Australia.^ 

^  In  some  respects,^  said  Mr.  Redway,  who  was  examin- 
ing the  ship  through  the  Count^s  telescope,  a  beautiful, 
powerful,  jilver-mounted  instrument,  with  the  Count's 
crest  and  name  upon  one  of  the  sunbright  tubes,  ^^she 
resembles  the  Sandown  CcuUe  ;  she^s  at  least  as  big,  and 
has  painted  ports,  and  the  rig  is  identical^ 

^*  All  full-rigged  ships  are  rigged  the  same,^  said  the 
captain,  who  had  left  tiie  bridge  to  talk  about  the  ship 
with  the  Count. 

'^  Some  have  more  sails  than  others,^  said  Mr.  Redway. 

^^  Soit!^  said  the  captain,  disdaining  to  aigue  with  a 
landsman  about  nautical  questions.  ^  I  fear.  Monsieur  le 
Comte,  unless  the  lN:ee2e  freshens — and  I  see  no  signs  of  it 
—that  we  shall  not  be  abreast  of  that  ship  by  sundown.^ 

**In  the  long  night  she  may  pass  away,^^  said  the 
Count. 

^  ril  take  care  to  keep  her  within  observation,^  said 

captain. 
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**  Why  not  set  your  screw  moving  ?  ^  inquired  Mr. 
Redway. 

The  captain  shook  his  head,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders 
at  the  Count  No  good,  he  thought,  in  explaining  to 
M.  Beauclerk  that  the  fires  were  not  banked,  and  that  it 
would  take  a  long  time  to  get  up  steam,  which  would  be 
unnecessary  labour  and  costly  by  usage  of  coal,  since  the 
ship,  when  reached,  might  refuse  to  receive  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  or  even  to  communicate,  whilst,  for  all  they  knew,  she 
might  be  bound  for  the  East  Indies. 

It  turned  out  as  the  Count  had  predicted;  the  sun 
set,  and  the  dusk  came  along  and  swallowed  up  the  scene 
whilst  the  ship  was  showing  like  a  broad,  white  cloud, 
visionary  in  the  starlight,  far  out  of  hail,  about  three 
points  on  the  lee-bow.  But  the  night  was  to  favour  the 
expectations  which  had  been  raised  aboard  the  yacht. 
The  breeze  continued  to  blow  a  small  air.  The  fine 
ooraelet  of  cloud  had  been  rolled  away  by  the  draught 
into  the  eastern  darkness,  and  the  heavens  were  pure 
from  line  to  line,  exalting  the  apparent  altitude  of  the 
familiar  face  of  night  by  the  glow  of  little  stars,  by  the 
visibility  of  dashes  of  stellar  light,  by  a  numerous  meteoric 
swarming,  and  by  fiery  gulfs  into  which  the  soul  plunged 
itself  in  contemplation,  as  though  they  were  the  reflection 
of  the  portals  of  heaven,  of  the  transcendental  glory 
within,  of  Christ  walking  in  light,  and  of  angels  winged 
with  empearled  pinions,  moving  and  choiring  amidst 
splendours  of  flowers,  of  gems,  of  pavements  and  halls  of 
the  diamond,  magnificent  and  blinding  to  all  but  the 
spiritual  eye  in  the  blaze  of  glory  from  the  Throne  of  Grod. 

The  captain  of  the  yacht  kept  his  word,  and  at  day* 
break  next  morning  the  ship  was  not  only  under  observa* 
tion,  but  within  easy  hail  on  the  lee  quarter  of  the  yacht. 
The  sun  rose  in  a  pink  haze,  and  the  undulations  of  the 
sea  were  beautiful  with  the  roses  and  violets  of  the  risen 
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beam,  and  the  purple  shadows  of  little  clouds  which  moved 
softly  under  the  sky  from  the  noi*th-east.  The  ship's 
number  was  flying  at  her  gaff  end,  and,  early  as  it  was, 
figures  could  be  seen  walking  leisurely  upon  the  poop, 
which  proved  them  passengers;  whilst  on  the  forecastle 
was  a  little  group  of  seamen  busy  with  the  head-pump, 
and  passing  buckets  along  to  the  waist,  where  no  doubt 
the  rest  of  the  watch  were  scrubbing  the  planks,  though 
the  tall  bulwarks  shut  them  out  of  sight  of  the  yacht. 

I  pause  a  moment  to  describe  this  ship,  which  was 
tjrpical  of  her  times,  and  interesting  to  us  as  the  theatre 
of  certain  extraordinary  incidents.  She  was  about  thirteen 
hundred  tons  and  wore  a  white  band  along  her  sides, 
broken  into  the  aspect  of  the  keys  of  a  piano  by  black 
ports  painted.  She  was  uncommonly  full  about  the  bows, 
and  any  sailor  could  tell  that  she  needed  a  gale  of  wind 
over  the  stem  to  slide  a  moderate  quantity  of  speed  into 
her  keel.  She  was  lofty,  and  heavily  rigged  with  thick 
hemp  shrouds  and  backstays  descending  to  giant  dead- 
eyes  in  the  channels.  You  could  see  the  galley-fire 
smoking  in  its  chimney ;  bales  of  compressed  hay  were 
secured  along  the  line  of  her  rails  aft;  a  noise  of  cocks 
and  hens  reached  you,  and  as  she  rolled  the  multifarious 
note  of  spars,  parrels,  sheaves,  rigging,  suddenly  strained, 
mingled  with  tiie  lowing  of  a  cow,  floated  to  the  ear,  and 
she  lay  in  the  glory  of  the  morning,  a  vision  of  the  out- 
ward-bound Australian  or  Indian  ship,  whose  fabric  is 
easily  within  living  memory,  whitening  the  water  under 
her  with  the  lustres  of  her  cloths,  her  royal  yards  in  man- 
o''-war  style  close  under  the  trucks,  her  long  bowsprit  and 
jibbooms  lifting  pearl-white  triangular  canvas  to  the 
mast-heads  of  the  fore.  A  sketch  for  the  pencil  of  a 
Cooke,  a  sight  whose  memory  will  soften  the  gaze  of  the 
old  sailor  and  fill  his  mind  with  recollections  of  times 
when  ships  swept  smokeless  along  the  deep,  storming 
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through  it  with  radiant  weather  copper,  in  rainbows  of 
iewels  and  diamond-flashing  flakes  shredded  from  the  foam- 
crowned  crests  of  dark-blue  billows,  splintering  and  shatr 
tering  their  curved  and  seething  sides  against  the  rushing 
mass  which  hurled  them  back  with  music  of  orchestral  sail 
and  the  deep  drumming  of  the  shearing  cutwater. 

This  was  a  ship  that  might  occupy  four  or  even  five 
months  in  her  outward  passage,  and  to  such  slow  tubs  the 
post-office  delivered  its  bags  for  Antipodean  expectance. 
She  should  have  flown  red  tape  as  a  pennant  at  her  mast* 
head,  and  she  was  to  help  Mr.  Redway^s  extraordinary 
delusions. 

At  once,  when  the  day  had  broken  and  revealed  that 
ship  close  within  hail  on  the  quarter,  the  Count,  Mr.  Red- 
way,  and  the  doctor  had  been  called  and  arrived  on  deck ; 
by  which  time  the  figure  of  a  man  with  two  or  three 
groups  of  people  lounging  and  looking  at  the  yacht  near 
him,  broke  with  voice  though  the  noises  in  the  breadth  of 
the  sea  between  the  two  vessels  and  hailed  thus — 

**  Ho  !    The  barque  ahoy  !     What  ship  are  you  ?  '^ 

As  the  captain  of  the  yacht  knew  but  a  very  few 
words  in  English,  the  Count,  who  spoke  our  tongue, 
took  it  upon  himself  to  reply. 

*'We  are  the  yacht  La  BeUe  Poule  from  the  coast 
of  England  to  the  Island  of  Guadaloupe.  We  wish  to 
communicate.     May  we  send  a  boat  on  board  of  you  ?^ 

The  man  who  had  shouted  from  the  deck  of  the  ship 
waved  his  hand  in  assent,  and  began  to  pace  the  planks 
with  a  gait  of  importance,  which  marked  him  the  master 
of  the  vessel.  The  Count  was  wise  to  come  to  the  point 
at  once  and  thus  save  much  shouting  and  equivocal  replies 
founded  upon  mishearing  and  misunderstanding.  He  spoke 
to  the  captain ;  the  captain  shouted  an  order.  A  number 
of  sailors  came  tumbling  afL  They  wanted  the  smartness 
of  motion  and  attire  with  which  a  British  crew  on  board 
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such  a  yacht  as  this  would  have  supplied  the  eye,  but  all 
the  same  they  were  not  lacking  in  agility,  and,  being 
attired  alike,  tiiey  submitted  a  company  of  brawny  fellows, 
as  lively  and  stout  as  the  best  of  the  seamen  of  the  Latin 
races.  They  made  for  a  long  whaling-shaped  boat  hung 
high  on  the  davits  slewed  inboards.  They  placed  a 
crimson  cushion  in  her  stem  sheets ;  they  shipped  a  small 
staff  in  the  bows  on  which  they  hoisted  a  little  tricolour. 
They  raised  her  out  of  her  diocks,  and  when  she  was  hang* 
ing  over  the  side,  closing  the  blue  heave  with  her  keel 
when  La  BeUe  Poule  rolled  towards  the  ship,  eight  sailors 
sprang  into  her  and  were  lowered  with  bristling  oars. 
They  brought  her  to  the  gangway,  and  Mr.  Bedway, 
who  had  fled  to  his  cabin  to  brush  his  hair  with  the 
doctor^s  brush,  and  to  take  a  last  look  at  himself  in  a 
long  mirror  in  the  cabin,  followed  the  Count  into  the 
boat,  and  the  doctor  then  descended.  There  was  no 
need  to  back  yards.  The  way  of  the  two  vessels  was 
equal  enough  to  keep  them  in  close  company  for  a  longer 
interview  than  was  likely  to  be  needed.  The  bowman 
thrust  off,  eight  oars  dipped  and  flashed,  and  the  hand- 
some boat  was  swept  seething  to  the  ship  who  had  hauled 
down  her  number  and  replaced  it  by  tlie  small  English 
ensign. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

MR.   REDWAY  PROCEEDS 

The  ship^s  name  was  the  Crimson  Banner.  On  board  the 
yacht  they  easily  read  it  on  the  stem,  coupled  with  the 
name  ^  London.**^  She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Aaron 
Buzacott,  who  naturally  inferred  that  people  of  importance 
were  on  board  that  beautiful  barque-rigged  auxiliary 
yacht,  at  whose  peak  the  flag  of  France  was  shaking  its 
folds.  The  appearance  of  the  whaling-boat,  too,  with 
three  gentlemen  seated  on  a  red  cushion  in  the  stem- 
sheets,  pulled  by  eight  seamen  who  did  not  feather  their 
oars,  with  a  little  tricolour  merrily  flying  at  the  bows, 
added  to  the  impression  of  quality,  wealth,  and  dignity 
inspired  by  the  yacht,  and  Buzacott  went  down  the  poop 
ladder  to  the  gangway  to  receive  the  foreign  visitors,  who 
might  or  might  not  be  distinguished. 

This  captain  was  a  small  man,  with  a  dried-out  face, 
smooth-shaven,  raked  by  gales  and  withered  by  sunshine, 
and  it  made  you  think  of  a  dried  haddock ;  his  eyes  were 
small,  round,  and  black ;  his  mouth,  almost  lipless,  ¥ras  a 
mere  line ;  he  had  the  face  of  an  actor,  and  would  have 
passed  as  a  member  of  a  third-rate  provincial  company. 

Steps  had  been  flung  over,  and  the  Count,  Mr.  Bed  way, 
and  the  doctor  gained  the  deck.  They  touched  their  caps. 
Captain  Buzacott  saluted  them  with  respect  as  his  gaze 
went  to  the  figure  of  the  Count,  who,  with  spiked  mus- 
taches and  imperial,  Roman  nose  and  eagle  eye,  and  a  lofty 
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but  courteous  demeanour,  looked  what  he  was — a  French 
gentleman  of  ancient  and  noble  descent.  At  the  brass 
line  of  rail  which  protected  the  foremost  end  of  the  poop, 
stood  a  portion  of  the  company  of  passengers,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  looking  down  at  the  visitors  with  that  pro- 
found interest  which  the  smallest  incident  at  sea  excites 
in  people  in  the  bondage  of  an  eternal  liquid  girdle  which 
day  after  day  travels  with  and  holds  them  in  its  centre. 
The  decks  were  a  scene  of  animation,  with  sailors  washing 
down  and  plying  hose  and  bucket. 

"  I  have  the  honour,^  said  the  Count  in  English,  ^^  to 
address  the  commander  of  this  noble  ship  ?  ^ 

*' Captain  Buzacott,  at  your  service,  sir,"^  was  the 
answer. 

**  May  I  venture  to  ask,"  continued  the  Count,  "  where 
you  are  bound  to  ?  ** 

Here  the  surgeon  of  the  Crimson  Banner  came  out  of 
the  saloon,  with  eyelids  scarcely  parted  from  their  gum  of 
sleep — a  sandy  man,  coated  witii  freckles ;  he  stood  a  little 
apart,  listening. 

The  mate  of  the  vessel  was  at  the  head  of  the  weather- 
poop  ladder,  with  his  hand  on  a  backstay,  and  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  poop  you  detected  the  glancing  buttons  of  two 
or  three  midshipmen  in  blue  doth. 

Captain  Buzacott  answered :  **  To  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales." 

"Ah — h — h!"  cried  the  Count,  turning  a  full  face 
upon  Mr.  Redway ;  whilst  the  French  doctor  exclaimed  in 
French — 

"Did  not  I  say  it.?" 

"  Will  you  step  into  the  saloon,  gentlemen,  out  of  the 
way  of  the  wet  ?  "  said  Captain  Buzacott 

And  they  all  went  into  the  cuddy,  as  it  was  then  called ; 
amongst  them   was  Dr.  Macpherson,  the  surgeon  of 

ship.    The  captain  requested  the  visitors  to  be  seated^ 
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and  told  the  head  steward  to  get  coffee,  biscuit,  and 
butter. 

"  Our  object  in  visiting  you,"  said  the  Count,  "  shall 
be  explained  swiftly.  I  am  the  Count  Louis  de  la  Ville, 
and  the  owner  of  that  yacht.  Something  to  the  westward 
of  the  rock  named,  in  the  charts,  Insua,  we  espied  what 
proved  to  be  a  washstand  in  which  was  a  living  man — 
this  gentleman.'*'  The  Count  indicated  Mr.  Redway. 
**  We  sent  a  boat,  and  got  him  on  board  the  yacht,  where, 
under  the  slilful  treatment  of  my  friend,  the  doctor  of 
my  vessel,"" — and  here  he  flourished  his  hand  towards  that 
gentleman,  at  whom  Dr.  Macpherson  stared  as  a  dog  at 
another — "he  recovered.  But  he  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  He  had  lost  all  his  wardrobe  by  the  total 
destruction  of  his  ship,  in  which  he  was  a  saloon  passenger, 
and  which  seems  to  have  foundered,  leaving  nothing 
behind  her,  for  the  ocean  was  naked  when  we  came  up  to 
the  washstand.*" 

•*  The  Count,''  said  Mr.  Redway,  "  was  good  enough  to 
lend  me  these  clothes,  which  will  account  for  my  appear- 
ance as  a  foreigner,  when,  as  a  fact,  I  am  an  Englishman.'' 

"  What  was  the  name  of  your  ship  ?"  inquired  Captain 
Buzacott. 

"  The  Sandawn  CadUr 

^^Sandown  Ccatlel'^  exclaimed  the  captain.  "If  she 
is  the  vessel  I  am  thinking  of,  she  ought  to  be  halfway 
home  from  Calcutta." 

**  The  Sandown  Castle^  said  Mr.  Redway,  "  was  bound 
from  Liverpool  to  Sydney.  She  called  at  Southampton, 
where  I  joined  her.  She  resembled  this  ship  somewhat — 
not  so  big,  perhaps.  And  she  carried  about  twenty 
passengers,  and,  I  dare  say,  thirty  seamen.  She  foundered 
suddenly  by  striking  a  rock,  and  all  that  I  can  remember, 
afterwards,  is  being  on  board  this  humane  gentleman's 
yacht." 
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^^  It  is  seldom  that  sailing-ships  to  Australia  are  bound 
from  Liverpool  and  call  at  Southampton  for  passengers,^ 
said  Captain  Buzacott  ^  The  Sandotmi  Casile  you  refer 
to  is  unknown  to  me.^ 

'^  There  must  be  a  great  many  ships  not  known  to  you, 
sir,^  said  Mr.  Redway. 

^  Well,  that^s  true,^  answered  the  captaia  *^  What  is 
your  name,  sir?** 

^^  Alexander  Beauderk.^ 

^^A  descendant  of  your  King  Charlesr  I.  through 
Charles  II.  and  Nell  Gwynne,  and  a  connection  most 
intimate  of  the  ducal  house  of  St  Albans,^  said  the  Count, 
speaking  with  dignity,  and  looking  with  something  of 
pride  at  Mr.  Redway. 

Captain  Buzacott  was  impressed.  Had  Mr.  Redway 
been  lifted  out  of  the  washstand  with  this  yam  in  his 
mouth  immediately  after  his  recovery,  Buzacott  might 
have  been  tempted  to  question  him  critically  before  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  convinced.  But  here  was  a  distinguished 
and  an  opulent  French  Count  making  statements  which 
he  was  not  likely  to  affirm  if  he  had  not  good  reason  for 
entertaining  them. 

*^  People  of  all  degrees  go  to  sea  as  passengers,^  said 
the  little  captain.  "  What  was  carrying  you  on  the  voyage 
in  which  your  ship  was  lost  P  ^ 

*^  A  hint  of  phthisis,^  answered  Mr.  Redway. 

"  You  were  travelling  by  direction  of  your  doctors,  I 
presume  ?  ^  said  Dr.  Macpherson. 

**  To  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,**  replied  Mr.  Redway ; 
^^and  to  breathe  all  the  fresh  air  I  can  get;  and  the 
voyage  cannot  be  too  long  for  me.** 

Meanwhile,  as  these  gentlemen  conversed  at  the 
forward  end  of  the  cuddy  table,  passengers,  but  not  many, 
flitted  up  and  down  in  the  bright  morning  light  that 
streamed  through  the  companion-hatch,  coming  and  going 
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to  their  cabins,  dissembling  their  curiosity  by  these  alter- 
nations of  behaviour.  One  lady  seemed  particularly 
curious,  and  even  paused  at  the  end  of  the  table  for  two 
or  three  minutes  to  obsei*ve  the  gentiemen.  She  was  a 
woman  of  average  stature,  with  hair  of  the  colour  of  new 
bronze,  and  large  dark  eyes  not  wanting  in  archness  nor 
even  the  eloquent  light  of  beauty.  Her  dress  suggested 
half-mouming.  Her  cheeks  were  pale,  her  lips  coloured 
as  if  by  art ;  in  a  word,  she  was  plump  and  fair,  apparentiy 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  was  easily  to  be  con- 
jectured a  widow.  Mr.  Redway'^s  eyes  rested  upon  her 
while  she  stayed  those  few  minutes.  Her  eyes  also  rested 
upon  him,  and  the  distance  betwixt  them  was  not  so  great 
but  that  the  character  of  scrutiny  her  gaze  held  was  as 
visible  as  the  glance  of  a  risen  sunbeam  swaying  with  the 
motion  of  the  ship  upon  the  bright  brass  that  tipped  each 
cabin  step. 

What  can  I  do  for  you,  gentlemen  ?  ^  said  the  captain. 
I  should  like  to  secure  a  passage  on  board  this  ship,^ 
answered  Mr.  Redway. 

^^But  I  understand  that  you  have  nothing  but  the 
clothes  you  stand  up  in  !  "^  exclaimed  the  captain.  **  Surely 
you  want  to  ship  for  home,  not  for  Australia !  ^ 

^I  don^t  want  to  go  home,  sir,^  said  Mr.  Redway, 
emphatically.  ^^  As  I  am  on  the  ocean,  I  desire  to  remain. 
I  believe  there  are  such  things  as  slop-chests ;  and  surely 
a  man  is  at  home  anywhere  when  he  can  draw  a  cheque 
upon  his  running  account  at  Coutts^  bank  for  five  thousand 
pounds.^ 

**  Coutts^  bank  is  the  best  bank  in  London,^  said  the 
Count.     ^^  You  are  safe,  captain,  in  Coutts^  hands.^ 

^  I  wish  I  was  in  Coutts^  hands,^  said  Captain  Buza* 
cott,  with  a  smile  like  stretching  leather. 

<^  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  gentleman^s  case  ?  ^  said 
Dr.  Macpherson  to  tiie  French  doctor. 
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^^  My  friend  does  not  speak  English.  I  will  translate,^ 
said  the  Count 

He  was  beginning,  when  Dr.  Macpherson  interrupted 
him  by  addressing  the  same  question  to  the  French  doctor 
in  French,  as  it  is  spoken  at  Peebles  whence  he  had  drawn 
his  life,  and  his  utterance  was  like  the  cracking  of  nuts  of 
different  sizes.  The  French  doctor  made  answer,  and  the 
Scotchman  crossed  to  his  side  and  fell  into  a  low,  hideous 
speech  with  him. 

^^  I  would  advise  you,^  said  Captain  Buzacott  to  Mr. 
Redway,  ^*  to  wait  for  a  ship  homeward  bound,  get  a  new 
outfit,  and  start  afresh  in  some  fine  Blackwall  liner  bound 
to  be  on  the  list  of  early  sailings  after  your  arrival.^ 

**  You  shall  have  my  draft,**  said  Mr.  Redway,  **  for 
the  return  journey.  Your  slop-chest,  with  help,  perhaps, 
from  outside,  will  answer  my  purpose,  and  you  will  not 
find  me  troublesome  as  to  accommodation.** 

The  captain  viewed  him  with  a  contemplative  frown. 

*^  You  have  a  spare  cabin,  I  hope,  captain  ?  **  said  the 
Count. 

"  Yes,**  answered  Buzacott. 

**  You  will  be  serving  and  assisting  a  gentleman  of  great 
social  importance  among  your  compatriots  by  receiving 
Mr.  Beauclerk,*"  said  the  Count,  whose  innocent  disposition 
to  accept  Mr.  Redway*s  statements  as  gospel,  was  supple- 
mented and  rendered  invaluable  to  that  gentleman  by  his 
desire  to  get  rid  of  him. 

*^You   will  surely  require  your  safety  to  be  made 
known  in  England  ?  **  said  Captain  Buzacott 
'      ^We  can  signal  it  to   a   passing  homeward  ship,** 
answered  Mr.  Redway. 

^*I  beg  pardon,**  said  Captain  Buzacott,  ^^but  your 
relations  will  wonder  that  you  did  not  seize  the  earliest 
chance  of  returning  home  and  reporting  yourself.** 

^^  Mr.  Beauclerk'  does  not  allow  his  relations  to  trouble 
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him,'^  said  the  Count,  with  a  smile.  *^  He  is  wise.  He 
seeks  his  health,  not  his  family.  He  is  a  bachelor,  his  ties 
are  this—: — ^  He  snapped  his  fingers.  "Numerous  as 
may  be  his  noble  relations^'' — here  Mr.  Redway  nodded 
emphatically — "he  is  wisely  not  so  concerned  in  the 
anxiety  his  prolonged  absence  may  cause  them  as  in  his 
own  health.  I  hope,  captain,  you  will  see  no  further 
objection.  Such  another  opportunity  as  this  may  not 
again  occur,  and  M.  Beauclerk  may  be  obliged  to  wedt  for 
weeks  at  Guadaloupe  for  the  ship  he  requires,  in  which 
case,^  he  said,  with  great  gravity,  mingled  indeed  with  a 
fortifying  and  suffusing  expression  of  austerity  which  made 
one  think  of  an  old  feudal  nobleman  addressing  a  villain^ 
"  his  blood  would  be  upon  our  heads ;  for  if  consumption 
in  him  is  now  a  pigmy,  an  enforced  residence  in  the  climate 
of  Guadaloupe  will  exalt  the  disease  to  a  gianf  s  magnitude.^ 

Captain  Buzacott  seemed  as  much  impressed  by  the 
Count^s  advocacy  of  the  gentleman  whom  he  undoubtedly 
spoke  of  as  one  known  to  him  prior  to  his  shipwreck,  as 
by  his  logic  and  the  discomforting  conclusions  he  drove 
home. 

"  I  presume,""  he  said,  addressing  Mr.  Redway,  "  that 
you  had  letters  of  introductions  to  people  in  Sydney  ?  ^ 

"  Really,  Captain  Buzacott,^  said  Mr.  Redway,  with  a 
lofty  and  somewhat  acid  look  at  the  skipper,  "close 
members  and  connections  of  the  house  of  St.  Albans  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  letters  of  introduction  to  English 
people  in  British  Colonies."*^ 

Any  one  who  had  known  Mr.  Redway  in  Bayswater 
would  have  seen  at  once  how  it  stood  with  the  poor  man, 
and  talked  of  keepers  instead  of  dukes.  But  he  was  in 
company  that  did  not  know  him.  His  manners  were 
suave,  his  speech  cultured,  his  voice  well-bred;  Buzacott 
knew  a  gentleman  by  sight,  as  most  of  us  do,  and  saw  that 
this  man  was  one.     And  then  there  was  the  Count^s  lofty 
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pleading,  the  apologies  and  commendations  of  the  finest 
French  gentleman,  the  handsomest  and  most  distinguished 
the  little  withered  skipper  had  ever  set  eyes  on. 

^^You  are  probably  acquainted  with  the  governor, 
then  ?^  said  Captain  Buzacott 

^^  I  do  not  even  know  his  name,^  replied  Mr.  Redway, 
folding  his  arms  as  though  he  considered  a  governor  too 
inconsiderable  to  be  noticeable,  without  introductions  or 
I»evious  acquaintanceship,  by  a  member  of  the  ducal  house 
of  St.  Albans. 

^  What  is  His  Excellency's  name  ?  ^  inquired  the  Count. 

The  captain  answered  the  question. 

*^I  have  hunted  with  him,^  said  Mr.  Redway,  ^^and  if 
he  is  the  man  whose  horse  shot  him  into  a  tree,  then  I 
shall  be  able  to  recognize  him  on  my  arrival.^ 

^  Doctor !  '^  exclaimed  the  captain  ^*  what  is  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Beauclerk''s  malady  ?  ^ 

^*  This  gentleman,^'  answered  Dr.  Macpherson,  meaning 
the  French  doctor,  *'  finds  it  incipient  phthisis.  I  should 
be  unable  to  diagnose  the  disease  unless  I  could  examine 
the  sputum.  There  are  no  means  of  examining  sputum 
on  board  this  ship.^ 

llie  Count  stood  up.  ^  Captain,^  he  said,  with  all  the 
blandness  and  courtesy  at  his  command,  ^  I  must  part 
from  your  noble  vessel,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your 
decision.^ 

^^  Mr.  Beauclerk  can  stop,^  said  Captain  Buzacott,  ^  and 
all  matters  of  business  can  be  settled  after  our  igrrival  at 
Sydney."* 

Tlie  Count  made  him  a  low  bow,  and  spoke  in  French 
to  his  doctor,  who  also  made  a  low  bow.  Dr.  Macpherson 
shook  hands  with  the  doctor.  Mr.  Redway's  face  beamed, 
but  he  was  silent.  They  all  went  to  the  gangway,  and 
one  who  watched  the  group  before  two  of  tibem  descended 
into  the  yachf s  boat  alongside,  one  who  watched  from  the 
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farass  rail  which  was  overhung  by  several  other  passengers, 
was  the  lady  with  the  hair  like  new  bronze.  To  whom  a 
lady  standing  by  her  said — 

'^  Is  it  true,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  that  that  handsome  gentle- 
man in  the  French  trousers  is  the  sole  survivor  of  a 
terriUe  shipwreck,  and  that  he  is  an  English  nobleman  ?  ^^ 

'*He  was  shipwrecked,  that^s  all  I  know,^  answered 
Mrs.  Ramsay. 

^  He  is  certainly  very  good-looking';  but  his  Frenchified 
dress  spoils  him.^ 

^  Did  you  catch  the  name  ?  *"  asked  the  other. 

^  The  steward  tells  me  it  is  Beauclerk,''  replied  Mrs. 
Ramsay. 

'*  Is  that  a  fine  name  ?  Wasn^t  there  a  King  of  England 
called  Beauclerk  ?     One  forgets  history  so  soon.^ 

^We  shall  hear  all  about  him  presently,^  said  Mrs. 
Ramsay,  whose  dark  brown  eyes  beajned  with  a  woman^s 
cariosity  and  admiration  which  good  looks  in  man,  and  such 
wealth  as  La  BeUe  Poule  signified,  would  excite  in  the 
sw(H!l  sex. 

*^  M.  le  Comte,*"  said  Mr.  Redway,  speaking  with  his 
head  uncovered,  and  extending  his  hand  and  retaining  the 
grasp  of  the  other,  ^  I  part  from  you  with  an  emotion  of 
gratitude,  which  I  beg  you  will  accept  as  an  expression  of 
aflTection,  and  of  a  loyalty  eternal  to  your  noble  person, 
and  to  the  memory  of  the  Christ-like  kindness  received 
at  your  hands !  ^  He  spoke  in  French ;  and  both  doctors 
watched  him. 

Little  Captain  Buzacot^s  opinion  of  Mr.  Redway  was 
visibly  improved  by  that  gentleman^s  fluent  French,  as  you 
might  have  seen  in  a  curious  twist  of  smile,  which  yet  was 
not  a  smile,  upon  his  dried-out  face.  The  Count  made  a 
handsome  reply.  Then  Mr.  Redway  thanked  the  doctor, 
who  replied  in  words  intelligible  to  Dr.  Macpherson,  that 
he  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  very  slight  symptoms 
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of  tuberculosis  would  have  vanished  by  tbe  time  that  this 
splendid  ship  had  arrived  at  her  Antipodean  destination. 

The  Count  hung  a  minute  or  so  by  the  man-rope  to 
gaze  at  bis  yacht.  It  was  a  scene  worth  more  than  the 
attention  of  a  few  moments.  For  the  day-beam  was  well 
above  the  horizon,  though  tbe  pink  splendours  of  sunrise 
lingered  to  right  and  left  of  the  orb.  Folds  of  light  gold 
rolled  to  the  yacht  and  the  ship.  The  spirit  and  the  glory 
of  tbe  new-bom  day  were  in  each  fabric,  and  veins  of  fire 
ruled  tbe  tarred  rigging  and  bright  masts  of  La  Bdle 
Poule ;  her  metal  sheathing  reverberated  the  strokes  of  the 
lances  of  the  sun  as  though  balls  of  electric  light  were 
exploding  along  her  side ;  she  was  sailing,  and  so  was  the 
ship,  and  the  canvas  of  tbe  yacht  bad  been  shivered  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  her  in  place  upon  the  Onmson 
Banner's  bow;  tbe  brim  of  the  ocean  lay  melting  in 
blue  haze,  and  together  the  two  vessels  floated  onwards, 
whilst  the  Count  entered  the  boat  and  seated  himself  in 
the  cushioned  stem-sheets  with  the  doctor  at  his  side, 
Tbe  eight  oai-s  sank  ;  the  water  in  snow-like  gushings  of 
eddies  fled  aft  from  the  sun-burnished  blades  of  ash,  and 
the  boat  was  off  with  the  Cotmtand  the  doctor  repeatedly 
lifting  their  caps  towards  the  ship. 

"Will  you  step  this  way,  sirP^  said  Captain  Buzacott 
to  Mr,  Redway,  and  he  led  the  gentleman  into  the  cuddy. 
They  stood  a  moment  at  the  end  of  the  table  where 
their  council  had  been  held  "  These  clothes,"  said  Captain 
Buzacott,  running  his  eye  up  and  down  Mr.  Bedway^s 
figure,  **  are  seemingly  all  you  have" 

"  All."  replied  IVfr.  Redway,  pensively ;  "  and  thet/'re 
not  mine." 

"  I  did  not  quite  gather  how  you  propose  to  manage,'" 
said  the  Captain. 

*'  Cannot  I  buy  firom  your  slop-chest  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Bedway. 
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"  You  would  not  wish  to  go  dressed  as  a  common 
sailor!'"  said  the  captain. 

"  I  am  really  superior  to  dress,''  answered  Mr.  Red  way, 
with  a  smile  of  mingled  haughtiness  and  amusement. 

The  stewards  were  preparing  the  breakfast-table.  The 
passengers  in  the  saloon  had  disappeared.  The  captain 
called  to  the  head-steward,  and  told  him  to  conduct  Mr. 
Beauclerk  to  a  cabin  which  he  indicated,  and  after 
breakfast  to  prepare  it  for  Mr.  Beauclerk's  accommodation  : 
also  to  overhaul  the  contents  of  the  slop-chest,  and 
place  the  best  suit  of  clothes,  with  some  under-linen  in 
Mr.  Beauclerk's  berth,  and  to  assist  him  in  suiting  himself 
with  garments  from  the  slop-chest.  He  went  on  deck  by 
the  road  of  the  companion-hatch,  and  walked  half  the 
length  of  the  poop  to  the  chief  officer,  who  was  marching 
athwart  the  deck,  in  charge  of  the  vessel. 

The  Count's  boat  had  been  hoisted:  the  yacht  had 
been  luffed  a  point  or  two  more  than  the  course  the  ship 
was  shaping,  and  was  already  out  of  hail — a  sweet  and  rosy 
little  barque,  not  deformed  by  her  thin  funnel,  sparks  oi 
spray  spitting  at  her  cutwater,  whilst  her  rudder  trailed  a 
narrow  delicate  line  of  wake  which  glanced  like  mother- 
o'-pearl  to  the  heave  of  the  swell  and  the  light  of  the 
morning. 

The  name  of  the  mate  of  this  ship  was  O'Gormon : 
needless  to  state  his  nationality.  He  was  red-haired :  the 
middle  of  his  nose  was  indented.  His  eyes  were  of  the 
merriest  blue  of  his  country,  with  a  very  faint  squint 
which  had  not  disqualified  him  from  holding  a  master's 
certificate.  Captain  Buzacott,  when  halfway  the  length  of 
the  poop,  called  to  this  mate,  who  came  to  him. 

*^Did  you  know  the  vessel,"  said  he,  '^that  Mr. 
Beauclerk  reports  as  foundered,  the  Sandown  CatUef^ 

**  I  knew  a  Sandown  Ccutie,  sir,"  the  mate  answered. 
My  brother  was  mate  of  her." 


it 
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**  What  was  she  ?  "  inquired  the  captain. 

"  A  composite  barque  of  eight  hundred  tons  built  at 
Govan,  and  hailing  from  Liverpool.*' 

**  The  Sandown  (katU  I  know,"  said  Captain  Buzacott, 
*■  is  the  Blackwall  liner  that  should  be  homewatd-bound 
ftom  the  East  Indies." 

"  I  know  her  well,  sir — Captain  Peanon  commands 
her,"  said  Mr.  O'Gormon,  whose  accent  was  clean  cut,  and 
scarcely  tinctured  by  the  brogue  of  his  native  country. 

"  Your  barque  was  not  a  passenger-ship,"  said  Captain 
Buzacott. 

"I  believe  she  had  accommodation  for  a  few  p 
sir,"  replied  the  mate. 

"  Would  she  call  at  Southampton  to  receive  them  P  ^ 

The  mate  could  not  say.  He  had  never  heard  of  a 
sailing-ship  bound  from  Livopool  calling  at  Southampton 
for  passengers. 

"It  seems  to  have  happened  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Beauclerk,"  said  Captain  Busacott  **  And  that's  all  his 
information.  But  what  is  a  man  half  dead  in  a  washstand 
to  recollect,  specially  when  he's  a  landsman  P" 

The  skipper  little  knew  how  close  he  was  to  the  truth 
when  he  made  this  remark,  more  out  of  a  fit  of  abstraction 
than  in  colloquy.  He  then  strained  his  eyes  over  the  ship 
to  observe  her  in  all  details  of  neatness  which  command  a 
captain's  eye,  and  often  lead  to  difficulties  if  the  officer  of 
the  watch  is  a  sloven  or  a  no-aailor-man.  He  next  walked 
aft  and  went  below  to  furbish  himself  up  for  the  breakfiut- 
table. 

The  summons  to  breakfast  rang  at  6.80,  and  the 
passengers  hurried  from  the  deck  or  from  their  cabins  to 
the  table,  urged  not  bo  much  by  appetite  as  by  curiosity. 
The  whisper  of  exa^eration  was  about  A  middle-aged 
lady  was  under  the  impression  that  the  rescued  gentleman 
was  the  Duke  of  St  Albans  himself.    It  was  generally 
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believed  that  be  had  a  title  to  his  name,  and  in  some 
vague  fashion  he  was  confused  with  the  French  yacht,  and 
that  the  Count  was  a  relation  of  bis  by  marriage.  There 
were  some  fourteen  or  sixteen  passengers  with  children  and 
their  nurses :  but  the  nursery  part  had  a  place  to  itself 
in  the  steerage  under  the  cuddy,  and  conversation  was  not 
to  be  interrupted  by  fretful  cries  and  by  the  clamorous 
anxiety  of  mothers. 

Mr.  Redway  came  out  of  his  cabin  when  most  of  the 
passengers  were  seated,  and  the  chief  steward  directed  faim 
to  a,  chair,  which — whether  by  contrivance,  for  many 
women  are  strange  and  stealthy  in  their  ways,  and  head- 
itewards  are  human  beings  as  susceptible  as  the  weakest  of 
us  of  the  influence  of  a  crown  piece — was  next  to  the  chur 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Ramsay.  He  was  still  attired  in  the 
costume  of  the  Count.  The  table  hid  his  peg-tops,  or 
Dundreary  trousen,  and  from  the  wust  up  there  was 
nothing  in  his  attire  to  arrest  an  English  eye.  The 
Count^s  somewhat  Byronic  collars  suited  Mr.  Redway's 
Jacobean  cast  of  countenance.  His  waistcoat,  which  looked 
as  though  made  of  plush  ornamented  with  flat  gilt 
buttons,  was  the  fashion  amongst  the  nobs  and  snobs  of 
En^ish  society,  and  was  of  no  mean  assistance  to  Mr, 
Bedway  as  Mr.  Beauclerk,  for  we  are  much  and  largely 
judged  by  our  clothes,  in  a  world  into  which  we  are  expdled 
dmeking  in  nakedness,  and  the  Count's  waistcoat,  worn  by 
tb.  Redway,  was  a  convincing  item  in  the  catal<^e  of 
Mr.  Beaaclerk's  proofs  of  nobility  to  those  of  the  posseo- 
gen  who  omitted  to  remember  that  he  had  been  sawn  out 
of  the  washstand  apparelled  in  pyjamas  only. 

Had  the  cuddy  contained  a  hundred  instead  of  a  few 
peracms,  Mr.  Redway  would  probably  have  looked  the 
handsmnest  and  most  patrician-like  of  them  all.  His 
hair  was  parted  down  Uie  middle  in  the  style  in  which 
the    Wotton    portrait    of  Charles    I.    represents   that 
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monarch.  It  did  not  flow  low  and  curl  as  in  the  royal 
picture,  but  length  was  sufficiently  suggested,  because  Mr. 
Redway  had  not  had  his  hair  cut  since  he  sailed  from 
Soutluunpton,  and  he  had  trimmed  his  own  beard  and 
mustache  with  scissors  lent  to  him  by  the  Count.  His 
face  wore  a  grave  and  dignified  air,  indining  towards  the 
pensive.  The  intellectual  change  that  the  shock  of  disaster, 
the  nearness  and  horror  of  a  languishing  death,  had 
wrought  in  him,  was  visible  in  his  mild  but  grave  expres- 
sion, as  though  the  experiences  of  the  post,  as  scored  or 
cut  deep  upon  his  mind,  quahfied,  without  expressing 
themselves,  his  own  sense  of  the  delusions  to  which  he  had 
surrendered  himself,  in  which  be  faithfully  believed  with 
that  tenacity  of  perverted  perception  which  holds  the 
madman  steadfast  and  faithful  to  the  mockeries  of  his 
imagination. 

Every  eye  at  that  table  was  upon  him  as  he  todc  his 
seat  besides  Mr&  Bomsay.  Here  was  an  incident  rarely 
to  be  paralleled  in  the  long  story  of  maritime  disasters. 
A  high-born  gentleman,  a  member  of  a  British  ducal 
house  with  the  blood  royal  in  his  veins,  the  victim  of  an 
enormous  catastrophe,  rescued  from  a  situation  which  was 
not  without  its  humorous  side — apparently  a  friend  of  his 
preserver,  a  French  gentleman  of  princely  extraction  !— 
seated  at  that  table,  to  be  the  companion  of  the  passen- 
gers until  the  ship  arrived  at  her  port !  What  was  the 
interest  of  the  ship  on  fire,  the  raft  with  its  one  dead 
man,  the  open  boat  with  its  drooping  skeletons  mid  empty 
breaker  and  locker  out  of  which  every  crumb  of  biscuit 
had  been  scraped,  the  rolling  thunderstorm  with  its  ball 
of  fire  smiting  into  a  sheer  hulk  the  ship  under  the  raven 
electric  plume,— compared  to  the  deeper  human  interest  of 
the  man  of  noble  birth,  plucked  ^m  the  hole  in  a  wash- 
stand,  and  sitting  now  at  that  table  beginning  bis  breakfast? 

Mrs.   Ramsay  addressed  him.     She,  after  the  waiter 
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had  asked  him  what  he  would  take,  was  the  first  to  speak 
to  him.  She  looked  very  well.  A  fair,  bronze-crowned 
woman,  plump,  soft,  white,  with  a  wedding-ring  discern- 
ible on  a  hand  whose  fingen,  together  with  those  of  the 
light,  were  remarkable  for  their  display  of  diamonds  and 
other  gems.  She  wore  a  thick  gold  chain  round  her  neck- 
it  terminated  in  a  watch  in  her  waistband ;  and  at  her 
girdle  was  a  store  of  massy  coins,  seals,  toys  of  the  precious 
metal — almost  enough,  indeed,  to  have  filled  a  tray  in  a 
jeweller's  window.  She  turned  her  dark-brown  eyes  upon 
Mr.  Redway,  and  said,  in  the  easy  note  of  a  woman  of  the 
world,  a  rich  woman,  a  woman  who  had  dealt  with  a 
husband  and  buried  him,  childless,  as  an  old  man — 
"  I  am  trying  to  remember  where  we  have  met," 
Mr.  Redway  turned  his  head  slowly  and  answered^ 
'*  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  your  name,  madam  ?  " 
"  Mrs.  Kamsay." 

The  passengers  near  enough  to  hear,  listened,  munch- 
iog  in  silence,  whilst  the  captain  talked  at  the  bead  of  the 
table,  and  the  mate,  whose  watch  below  had  come  roundi 
talked  at  the  foot  Mr.  Redway  seemed  to  tax  his 
memory.  He  gazed  earnestly  into  the  pair  of  dark  eye» 
which  smiled  with  light  and  anxious  amiability  upon  lum 
and  replied — 

"  I  fear  that  I  am  unable  to  recall  any  acquaintance  of 
jFour  name." 

"I  feel  cert^n,'"  she  sud,  "that  I  once  met  yoa 
etHoing  downstairs  at  the  bouse  occupied  hy  the  Chev^ier 
Albert  Garda.'' 

"  I  must  have  a  double,''  he  exclaimed.  "  Who  is  the 
CSievalier  Albert  Garcia  F  " 

"  He  taught  me  singing.  He  is  a  teacher  of  music," 
answered  Mrs.  Ramsay.  *'  A  square-shouldered,  handsome 
fiveigner,  with  a  brave  curling  mustache,  black  eyebrows 
very  thick,  and  eyes  brilliant  as  sunshine  in  a  raindrop, 
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and  a  long what  d*ye  call  itP"    She  raised  her  fat, 

vhite,  Bparkliag  fingers  to  her  chin. 

"  Never  heard  of  him,"  said  Mr.  Bedway.  "  Are  yon 
a  lover  of  music  ?  " 

"  I  adore  it." 

"I,  too,  am  a  great  lover  of  music,"  said  Mr.  Redway. 
"  I  see  that  this  ship  carries  a  piano."  He  shot  a  glance 
at  a  small  upright  piano  that  was  secured  abaft  the  mizzen- 
mast. 

**  I  hear  that  you  were  going  to  Australia  for  your 
health,"  said  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

"Yes,  madam  ;"  and  he  told  her  what  the  doctors  had 
said. 

Ilie  lady  on  the  opposite  side,  who  secretly  held  that 
the  conversation  with  a  salved  man  of  quality  should 
not  be  restricted  to  the  fat,  fair  widow  in  diamonds, 
exclaimed — 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  could  not  do  better  than  tiy  the 
Australian  climate,  Mr.  Beauclerk.  I  am  an  Australian 
bom  and  bred,  and  can  vouch  for  many  instances  of  com- 
plete  cures  of  the  malady  with  which  your  doctors  have 
threatened  you." 

Mr.  Redway  bowed  gravely  in  silence,  and  others 
began  to  talk  of  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate  of 
Australia,  the  beauties  of  Sydney  Bay,  the  commercial 
prospects  of  those  surprising  colonies,  which  the  captain 
at  the  head  of  the  table  predicted  would  one  day  become 
a  Commonwealth,  independent  of  Great  Britain,  but  with 
freedom  bloodlessly  obtained,  therein  differing  from  the 
liberty  got  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mrs.  Ramsay  listened  with  a  half-smile,  which  scarcely 
concealed  her  annoyance  at  being  interrupted  in  her  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Beauclerk.  She  was  quick  to  resume, 
and  her  dark  eyes  and  cultivated  tone,  and  the  pretty 
movements  of  her  lips  in  speech,  engrossed  Mr.  R«lway, 
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vho  was  now  regarding  her  as  a  veiy  fine  woman  arrayed 
with  abundant  suggestions  of  wealth. 

"  Are  you  an  Australian,  madam  P"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  for  the  lady  over 
against  her  who  had  addressed  Mr.  Redway  was  listen- 
ing. **  I  was  bom  near  Sydney,  and  I  am  going  there  for 
a  change  of  air  and  the  mental  and  physiccd  rest  you  get 
upon  the  sea,  and  also  to  look  after  some  property." 

"  Is  your  husband  on  board  P  "  asked  Mr.  Rcdway, 
who  could  not  certainly  conjecture  by  the  lady's  attire 
that  she  was  a  widow. 

"  My  husband  has  been  dead  three  years,"  she  said,  in 
a  level  tone  of  sadness,  slightly  drooping  her  head ;  then, 
with  a  sudden  return  of  briskness,  she  cried, "  What  a 
dreadful  shipwreck  you  escaped  iVom  ! " 

'*  Yes,"  he  answered.     "  It  was  dreadful." 

"  It  seems  a  pity,"  she  said,  **  that  the  wasbstand  was 
not  taken  up  out  of  the  water  for  you  to  preserve  as  a 
relic." 

**  Scarcely  a  relic  for  an  ancestral  mansion,"  be  relied, 
with  a  hollow  haw<baw  of  laughter.  "  My  bouse  is 
otherwise  decorated." 

"But  in  a  glass  case,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  with  your  arms  in 
gilt  on  the  top,  and  a  white  wavy  scroll  handsomely  en- 
grossed with  the  story  of  the  wasbstand,"  said  Mrs. 
Ramsay. 

He  laughed  again  with  the  note  of  a  quarrelsome 
jackdaw. 

"  If  you  saw  York  Manor,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  a  wasbstand — a  common 
wooden  wasbstand — as  an  ornament  for  its  walls." 

"  Naturally,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  it  is  full  of  valuable  old 
pictures  ?  " 

"  It  contains  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  masterpiece 
of  Leiy,  for  which  I  have  refused  two  thousand  guineas. 
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I  have  Charles  L  and  Charles  II.,  Saclcville,  Duke  of 
Dorset,  Felton,  who  stabbed  Buckingham ;  these  pictures 
are  b;  unknown  hands,  but  all  of  such  marvellous  colour- 
ing as  to  render  them  in  my  opinion  priceless." 

Mrs.  Ramsey  was  greatly  impressed.  She  was  not 
much  of  a  student  of  English  histmy,  and  did  not  pause 
to  consider  that  Felton  had  neither  fame  nor  notoriety  to 
explain  his  sitting  for  his  portrait  since  he  only  be(»me 
infamous  after  he  ^had  become  a  murderer,  when  no 
opportunity  could  occur  to  him  for  having  his  portrait 
painted. 

"  It  must  be  delightful,"  said  Mm.  Ramsay,  with  a 
sli^t  sigh,  "to  be  the  possessor  of  real  ancestral  por- 
traits. There  is  much  fraud  in  this  way.  People  buy  old 
canvasses  and  hang  them  up  as  their  great-great-grand- 
mothers or  fathers.^' 

"A  man,**  s^d  Mr.  Redway,  "once  pointed  to  a 
picture  in  his  house  and  told  me  it  was  the  portrait  of 
the  founder  of  his  family.  I  did  not  require  to  look  long 
to  discover  that  it  was  a  copy  of  a  portrait  of  Dante." 

Mrs.  Ramsay^B  laughter  brought  all  eyes  to  the 
couple,  and  the  dried-up  capttun,  addressing  a  lady  by  his 
side,  said  in  a  low  voice,  "That  washstand  is  going  to 
wash  as  a  joke  to  the  end  of  the  voyage." 
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As  the  people  finished  their  breakfast  they  left  the  table. 
The  captain's  chair  was  empty,  whilst  some  seats  remained 
filled.  There  is  no  ceremonial  of  departure  from  meak  at 
sea.  Mrs.  Ramsay  rose,  and  with  a  smile  which  brought 
blood  to  her  cheeks  and  favoured  her  as  though  she  had 
most  delicately  and  artfully  tinted  the  flesh,  said — 

"  I  shall  look  forward  to  the  story  of  your  shipwreck, 
Mr.  Beauclerk.  I  love  the  sea,  and  its  dangers  fascinate 
me,  and  they  are  never  more  fascinating  than  when  related 
by  those  who  have  suffered." 

Her  bow  was  graceful  as  she  withdrew  to  bet  cabin. 
He  rose,  and  his  bow  in  return,  informed  by  its  Jacobean 
delusions,  was  so  stately  that  you  thought  he  needed  but 
a  cloak  and  a  sword,  and  a  feather  projecting  from  a  hat 
under  his  arm,  to  complete  bim  as  a  man  who,  by  pure 
force  of  heredity,  had  brought  the  fine  airs  and  graces  of 
his  ancestors  up  to  the  current  month. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  breeding,"  said  one 
passenger  to  another,  both  of  whom  bad  come  late  to 
breakfast,  following  Mr.  Redway  with  their  gaze  as  he 
walked  up  to  the  steward,  addressed  him,  and  then 
vanished  in  his  berth. 

"  Any  actor  would  do  it  as  well*"  was  the  reply. 

"  Why  should  he  act  P  **  claimed  the  Grst  speaker. 
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**He  has  no  part  to  play.  Men  dont  rehearse  r&e* 
floating  about  in  a  washstand  half  dead." 

**  It's  all  rolls  with  such  victims,  I  should  imagine," 
said  the  other. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Mr.  Redway  had 
finished  his  breakfast,  the  bead-steward  carried  into  that 
gentleman's  berth,  where  he  found  him  waiting,  a  liberal 
burden  of  slops,  or  sailor's  clothes,  of  various  sizes, 
including  shirts  and  socles.  Iliey  consisted  of  serge 
trousers  and  jackets,  a  couple  of  sailor's  belts,  each  with  a 
sheath  for  a  knife,  and  two  or  three  caps  with  naval  peaks 
painted  a  light  green  inside,  with  brass  buttons  over  each 
ear  and  a  strap  across  the  top. 

The  steward  was  a  short  man,  with  a  strawberry  mark 
on  his  cheek.  His  legs  arched  outwards,  and,  like  the 
rounded  midship  section  of  a  ship,  gave  stability  to  his 
sturdy  little  figure  in  all  weathers  as  he  walked  round  the 
cabin  table. 

"  These  are  the  clothes,  sir,  and  if  they  don't  fit  there's 
more  to  try  on.  We're  pretty  'andsomely  found  in  slops ; 
a  slow  ship,  and  some  sailors  do  come  aboard  very  ill  found 
indeed  \  nothing  but  breeches  and  shirt,  and  their  beddin' 
straw." 

Mr.  Redway  took  a  jacket  from  him  and  examined  it 

"  What's  it  made  of  P  "  he  asked. 

"  Sort  of  serge,  sir.  Better  choose  it  large,  as  the  fii-st 
shower  shrinks  'em." 

"  How  much  ?  "  said  Mr.  Redway, 

"  Jacket  and  trousers  fifteen  bob,  sir." 

"  Rather  cheaper  than  Fm  in  the  habit  of  paying  for 
my  clothes,"  said  Mr.  Redway,  in  his  Beauclerk  voice  and 
with  his  Beauclerk  look. 

''Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so,  sir,"  said  the  steward, 
grinning. 

"  Six  guineas  for  a  frock  coat  at  Poole's  j  three  guineas 
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for  a  pair  of  trousers  stitched  with  silk  and  wash-leather 
pockets,*"  said  Mr.  Redway,  with  extraordinary  gravity. 

^^  And  I  dare  say,^  said  the  steward,  who  felt  that  he 
was  being  received  into  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Beauclerk, 
and  that  he  was  expected  to  talk  as  though  he  temporarily 
discharged  the  friendly  duties  of  a  valet,  **  that  in  spite  of 
all  that  money,  the  clothes  ain't  secured  together  half  as 
strong  as  these  are.  Silk  flies ;  and  IVe  knowed  a  man 
in  silk-stitched  breeches  to  stoop  and  his  trousers  to  yawn, 
and  him  a  sailor-man  paying  two  pound  for  value  not 
received.    It  was  like  seein''  a  sail  go  in  a  gale.^ 

Mr.  Redway  pulled  off  the  Count's  coat  to  try  on  the 
jacket  He  made  a  strange  figure  with  his  broadly-cut 
French  peg-top  trousers,  and  the  cheap  sailor's  jacket, 
scarcely  concealing  the  back  buttons  of  his  braces. 

^^A  pity  there's  no  tall  glass,"  said  he,  contorting 
himself  to  catch  a  view  of  his  appearance  in  the  very  small 
square  of  mirror  above  the  washstand.  ^^  This  is  tight  under 
the  arms." 

**'  I  don't  think  a  jacket  so  suitable  to  them  trousers,'^ 
said  the  steward,  ^^as  a  coat  after  this  fashion." 

Mr.  Redway  tried  on  a  cheap  seige  garment  whose 
tails  descended  below  the  line  of  his  hips.  The  coat  was 
cut  for  a  big  man,  but  the  sleeves  were  to  be  easily  shortened 
by  turning  them  up.  He  next  tried  on  some  trousers. 
He  forced  one  leg  into  the  first  pair ;  it  clung  like  a  leech 
to  him,  and  when  the  steward,  like  hauling  upon  a  rope, 
pulled  it  off,  the  lining  was  left  upon  Mr.  Redway^s  leg. 

After  three  such  trials  he  was  fitted ;  but  he  repelled 
with  a  lofty  motion  of  his  hand,  the  steamboat  cap  with 
the  green  peak,  which  the  steward  extended. 

^^  How  are  these  trousers  to  be  kept  up  ?  "  he  said. 

^  By  one  of  these  belts,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

^^  And  what  is  this  meant  to  hold  ?  "  askedMr.  Redway, 
pointing  to  the  leather  sheath. 
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**A  knife,  sir.  Iliere's  &  stock  below;  1^  fit  one,*" 
answered  the  steward,  as  grave  in  this  business  as  Mr. 
Bed  way. 

"  I  certainly  should  not  dream  of  presenting  myself  on 
deck  half  suffocated  in  a  belt  containing  a  knife,"  said 
Mr.  Redway,  gasing  with  stem  dignity  at  the  steward. 
**  You  must  find  me  a  pair  of  braces.^ 

"That's  to  be  managed,  air,"  answered  the  steward, 
cheerfully ;  "  Pve  got  a  pair  myself.  And  now  as  to 
hunderlinen,  sir  P  " 

He  held  up  a  coarse  striped  shirt  by  the  arms.  Mr. 
Hedway  walked  round  it,  and  then  felt  the  texture,  and 
asked  if  the  slop-chest  contained  any  vests  to  protect  the 
skin  against  such  a  shirt  as  that.  The  steward  answered 
no ;  what  he  had  in  that  line  was  coarser  than  chafing 
gear.  He'd  inquire  amongst  the  gentlemen-pasaeogers 
whether  they  could  accommodate  Mr.  Beauclerk  with  the 
loan  of  the  article  he  wanted. 

"  ril  keep  these  trousers  on,"  said  Mr.  Redway,  "  and 
you  can  leave  me  a  couple  or  three  pairs  of  those  socks. 
The  Count's  coat  and  cap  will  last  me  for  some  time." 

When  Mr.  Redway  was  attired  for  the  deck  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  determine  the  nature  of  his  calling ; 
not  that  his  radical  tokens  of  noble  breeding  were  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  his  garb;  his  face  remained 
his  face  in  spite  of  his  trousers,  and  that  he  was  first  of 
all  a  gentleman,  whatever  else  might  follow,  was  as 
certain  as  that  the  conviction  of  hb  sea-crazed  mind  was 
that  his  name  was  Beauclerk,  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  that 
he  was  the  owner  of  his  very  distant  relative's  property, 
York  Manor,  that  the  Duke  of  St  Albans  was  closely 
allied  to  him,  and  that  he  had  the  blood  of  the  Charleses 
iu  his  veins.  But  he  looked  neither  fish  nor  flesh  in  his 
clothes,  neither  sailor  nor  landsman.  He  suggested  rather 
'  iiypeanmce  of  a  man  who  had  broken  into  a  dothier^a 
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shop  in  the  night,  doffed  his  rags  for  the  cheapest  garments 
he  could  snatch,  thrust  his  limbs  and  body  into  them,  and 
bolted. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  his  berth  when  the  door 
was  hammered,  and  Dr.  Macpherson  entered. 

**Well,  sir,^  said  the  doctor,  after  glancing  at  Mr. 
Redway^s  legs,  and  then  at  the  steward  who  was  folding 
np  the  slops  he  had  brought.  *^  And  how  d''ye  feel  yourself 
this  morning?^ 

^  I  have  coughed  a  little,  but  not  much,^  answered  Mr. 
Red  way. 

**  I  should  like  to  sound  you,^  said  the  doctor,  pulling 
out  his  stethoscope. 

Mr.  Redway'^s  bosom  was  bared,  and  the  doctor  leaned 
a  heavy  red  head  against  the  tube.  The  bulkheads  creaked 
and  the  doctor  listened.    He  withdrew  his  tube  and  said — 

^*You  state  that  the  germ  of  tuberculosis  has  been 
found  in  your  lung;  that  ample  clinical  evidence  of 
incipient  phthisis  was  forthcoming  at  some  date ;  and  in 
connection  with  this,  and  unmistakeably  dear,  were  the 
apical  rales.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  substance  of  your 
statement,  Mr.  Beauclerk  ?  ^ 

^  I  don^t  know  what  you  mean,  sir,^  answered  Mr. 
Redway,  in  a  large  manner. 

<<  Well,  sir,^  said  the  doctor,  "  for  my  part  I  can  hear 
nothing.  My  hearing  and  my  experience  are  equally  cute, 
and  I'*m  prepared  to  wager  fifty  guineas,  though  a  poor 
roan,  that  there^s  not  a  doctor  in  existence,  unless  he^s  a 
quack  who  trades  upon  the  fears  which  he  excites,  who 
diall  swear  on  the  Bible,  or  aflSrm  as  a  gentleman  and  an 
honourable  man,  that  he  can  detect  by  the  stethoscope 
the  least  appreciable  hint  of  lung  trouble.^ 

^*  I  consider  your  remarks  very  satisfactory,^  said  Mr. 
Redway. 

There  was  nothing  in  Dr.  Macpherson^s  expression  of 
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face  to  lunt  that  he  entertained  the  ilightest  suspicion 
that  the  gentleman  who  was  standing  before  faim  was 
afflicted  mentally  by  shipwreck.  His  eye  wandered  loose^ 
as  in  one  who  ttdks  with  thought  and  regaida  the  utuation 
of  the  moment  as  real  and  true. 

"  You  will,  I  suppose,"  he  said,  **  be  anxious  to  com- 
municate the  news  of  your  salvation  to  your  friends  at 
home.  And  therefore,  sir,  I  think  you  cannot  do  better 
than  prepare  a  letter,  so  that,  should  we  speak  a  homeward- 
bound  ship,  no  delay  need  arise  in  sending  it  on  board  of 
her." 

"There  is  really  nobody,"  said  Mr.  Bedway,.  "with 
whom  I  particularly  care  to  communicate.  The  news  will 
be  made  known  in  good  time.  It^s  impossible  for  you  to 
burden  me  with  ralatives  whose  concern  justifies  me  in 
troubling  myself  with  writing.  All  know  that  I  have 
sailed  for  Australia,  to  get  rid  of  what  you  say  does  not 
exist.  When  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Sandoicn  Cattle 
reaches  England,  it  will  remain  a  conjecture  whether  I 
foundered  with  her  or  was  picked  up.  Let  this  conjecture 
stand.  It  is  interesting,  and  it  amuses  me  to  reflect  that 
several  of  my  friends — persons  who  have  borrowed  money 
from  me,  individuals  who  have  partaken  of  my  hospitality, 
and  a  certain  cousin,  to  whose  name  is  prefixed  the  word 
Honourable,  and  who,  if  I  do  not  marry  and  get  on  heir, 
will  inherit  York  Manor — will  be  pleased  to  conceive  me 
as  resting  peacefully  on  the  ooze." 

"Ah,  sir,  you  take  llmon's  viewa  of  life.  Tis  the 
dish  of  hot  water  to  the  hungry,  and  the  cry  of  '  lap, 
dogs!'"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  with  a  slow  screwed-up 
smile,  which  diminished  the  size  of  his  eyes  and  made  the 
genend  effect  of  his  face  more  scarlet  than  usual  by  the 
queer  compression  of  lineaments. 

"How  about  paying  for  this  toggery?"  said  Mr. 
Bedway. 
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"That  question  does  not  come  within  my  duties  to 
answer.  You  will  please  speak  to  the  captain,*'  answered 
the  doctor,  who  opened  tJie  door  much  pU2zled  by  the 
sour  nonchalance  of  Mr.  Beauclerk's  reference  to  his 
relations,  but  absolutely  unsuspicious  of  the  real  state 
of  his  mind. 

What  was  to  give  him  a  clue  ?  Mr.  B«dway*s  tmthful 
impressions  and  recollections,  which  were  viaible  in  his 
speech,  as  the  partially  preserved  outlines  of  shapes  and 
forms  are  discernible  amid  the  damp  dimness  of  the  walls 
of  a  crypt,  were,  by  the  phenomenal  skill  and  cunning  of 
a  brain  in  part  distraught,  combining  its  delusions  with 
what  was  real  in  memory,  rendered  sane  even  to  a  listener 
who,  like  Dr.  Macpherson,  was  not  wholly  unversed  in 
mental  physiology,  though  in  those  days  many  ship's 
surgeons  were  better  acquainted  with  tlie  nature  of  strong 
waters  than  the  human  character  in  its  submissions  to  the 
operations  of  the  brain. 

The  doctor  went  to  his  cabin,  and  Mr.  Redway  passed 
through  the  companion  on  to  the  poop.  The  picture  was 
the  glory  and  tiie  freshness  of  the  sea,  lighted  by  the 
flaming  sun,  brushed  into  lines  of  foam,  which  ran  with 
the  tinkling  of  cymbals  before  the  glad  and  mellow  gushing 
of  the  breeze.  The  yacht  was  a  square  of  pearl,  hovering 
on  the  verge  of  the  south-western  sea-line.  Aloft  rose 
the  clouds  of  the  ship's  canvas,  sail  upon  sail  twinkling 
with  hurrying  fingers  of  violet  shadow,  lustrous  as  spfices 
of  sun-touched  ice  where  the  leeches  were  taut  and  the 
cloths  plump  and  stirless.  But  you  did  not  need  to  hang 
very  long  over  the  ship's  side  to  determine  that  she  was 
an  uncommonly  slow  waggon,  staunch,  frigate-hke,  and 
stately  as  she  was.  A  sulky  sob  rose  with  each  beat  of 
the  bows.  The  swift  music  of  the  clipper-stem  was  not 
to  be  heard.  The  white  water  float«l  slowly  past,  and 
the  tail  of  the  wake  fell  within  the  cast  of  a  spear.    Such 
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were  the  ships  in  which  our  fathers  travelled,  forty,  fifty 
and  sixty  years  ago.  It  needed  Job  to  navigate  them,  and 
his  comforters  to  encourage  him. 

Mr.  Redway,  with  braces  borrowed  from  the  steward, 
on  gaining  the  deck,  gazed  around  him  as  thou^  at  a 
loss.  The  captain  was  walking  on  the  weather  side,  near 
the  wheel.  Some  of  the  passengers  were  seated  here  and 
there  reading  or  knitting,  and  a  few  children  played  about 
their  knees.  Smoking  was  not  allowed  in  daylight  on  the 
poop,  and  seveial  male  passengeis  might,  by  your  looking 
down  on  the  quarter-deck  over  the  brass  rail,  be  seen 
puffing  their  after-breakfast  pipes  with  the  intense  relish 
of  the  palate  in  the  taste  of  tobacco  at  sea,  on  a  fine 
sunny  morning,  when  the  ship  streams  through  the  water 
and  the  wind  is  fresh  and  sweet,  Mr.  Redway's  eyes 
were  promptly  fixed  on  Mrs.  Ramsay,  who  occupied,  in 
languid  p^ture  of  munng,  reverie  and  placid  enjoyment 
of  Uie  bright  morning,  half  filled  to  her  lifted  gaze  by  the 
mountainous  spaces  of  the  ship's  satis,  a  velvet-cushioned 
deck  chair,  which,  by  modest  extension  of  form  and  limb, 
exhibited  the  graces  of  her  person  to  the  exposure  of  a 
pair  of  small  feet,  shod  by  the  best  of  Parisian  shoe- 
makers ;  her  hair  was  protected  by  a  hat  of  Tuscan  straw, 
which  drooped  a  little  over  the  brow  and  over  the  back  of 
the  head.  The  black  of  the  large  feather  that  was  curled 
round  it,  charmingly  contrasted  with  the  colour  of  her  hair, 
the  abundance  of  which,  as  a  genuine  product  of  her  own 
growth,  the  gaze  dwelt  on  with  an  agreeable  sense  of 
nature  in  the  beauty  it  admired. 

Whilst  Mr.  Redway  stood  for  a  few  moments  as  though 
perplexed,  Mrs.  Ramsay  brought  her  dark  eyes  from  aloft, 
and  seeing  the  noble  Mr.  Beauclerk  stsjiding  at  the 
companion,  nodded  gracefully  with  an  air  of  acquaint* 
ancE»hip,  and  called  to  him  :  "Is  this  ship  finer  than  the 
ship  that  wrecked  you  ? "" 
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Mr.  Redway  was  about  to  step  across  to  Mrs.  Ramsay'^g 
chair  to  answer  her  question,  when  the  captain,  whose 
pacing  had  brought  him  abreast  of  the  companion, 
exclaimed — 

Will  you  kindly  come  to  this  side  of  the  deck  for  a 
few  moments  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Redway  raised  his  cap  to  the  lady  with  the  dignity 
of  a  Spanish  nobleman,  and  a  motion  of  the  left  hand 
that  was  readily  interpretable  as  an  apology  for  not 
instantly  joining  her,  and  crossed  to  the  side  of  the 
captain,  who  walked  him  afL 

^I  see,  sir,^  said  the  little  skipper,  viewing  Mr.  Red  way  ^s 
l^s,  **  that  you  have  made  your  choice  from  the  slop- 
chesf" 

**  The  steward  brought  me  some  clothes,^  answered 
Mr.  Redway ;  ^^  but  they  are  shockingly  coarse.  The  shirts 
are  fit  for  priests  to  wear  as  penances,  and  the  socks  make 
every  allowance  for  the  rheumatism  which,  I  believe, 
distorts  the  toes  of  sailors."" 

^^  Coarse,  but  cheap,  sir,"*^  exclaimed  the  captain;  ^Tve 
worn  those  trousers  myself.^ 

*^  These !  ^  half  shouted  Mr.  Redway,  with  a  start. 

"  The  like  of  them,  sir.'' 

^^  Shall  I  write  you  a  draft  upon  Coutts'*  bank  for  the 
cost  of  the  articles  I  have  selected?^  said  Mr.  Redway. 
^*  A  sheet  of  paper  and  a  penny  stamp  will  serve  as  a 
cheque.^ 

^  We  will  wait  for  a  settlement  until  our  arrival,^  said 
the  captain.  ^  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  ship 
and  a  barque  ?  ^ 

**  This  is  a  ship,^  said  Mr.  Redway,  looking  up  at  the 
mizzen  topsail. 

*^  Pray,  Mr.  Beauclerk,^  continued  the  captain,  **  what 
was  the  name  of  the  master  of  the  Sandown  Ccutie  t  ^ 

^  Walker,^  was  the  reply  of  the  man  who,  before  he 
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iras  nwn  out  of  a  washstand,  was  exemplary  for  the 
tiuthfulneaB  of  hit  speech  and  the  honourable  simplicity 
of  his  life. 

**  And  the  vessel  was  a  ship,"  said  the  captidn,  knitting 
his  brow  in  putzlement)  for  the  readiness  of  Mr.  Beauclerk's 
answers  rendered  bis  statemeuts  more  convincing  than 
perhaps  had  he  spoken  the  truth. 

"  Much  like  tiiis,"  answered  Mr.  Redway. 

"  I  have  looked  through  the '  Maritime  Register,* ""  said 
the  captain,  "and  find  that  the  only  full-rigged  ship 
named  in  the  list  is  the  Sandomi  Castle,  a  Blackwoll  liner, 
at  present  homeward-bound  &om  Calcutta," 

"What's  that  to  me?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Redway,  with 

a  snap  of  his  fingers.     "  If  you  doubt  my  word "  he 

looked  a  little  fierce,  and  tiie  faltering  lift  of  his  hand 
seemed  to  indicate  a  disposition  to  extract  something 
from  behind  his  waistcoat. 

Now  this  man  was  Mr.  Beauclerk ;  his  statements  had 
been  verified  by  a  French  Count  of  noble  blood.  He  was 
connected  with  a  great  ducal  house,  and  the  circumstance 
of  his  possessing  an  ancestral  manor  in  England  was  sufli- 
cient  proof  that  he  was  a  man  of  property.  To  quarrel 
with  this  gentleman  whom  he  had  humanely  rescued  would 
have  been  absurdly  impolitic  on  the  part  of  a  captain 
who,  like  most  of  his  brethren  who  navigated  passengers 
to  foreign  ports,  was  professionally  dependent  upon  the 
good  wwds,  the  grateful  wishes,  embodied  often  in  claret 
jugs,  purses,  or  pieces  of  plate,  of  the  people  who  made 
the  voyage. 

"  I  have  no  reason  whatever  for  doubting  your  word," 
said  the  captain ;  "  but  landsmen  frequently  make  mistakes 
when  they  talk  about  the  sea,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
who  don't  know  the  difference  between  a  barque  and  a 
ship." 

"Considering  that  I  was  once  induced  to  invest  five 
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hundred  pounds  in  a  barque  in  the  Guano  IVade,"  said 
Mr.  Bedway,  "you  will  admit  perhaps  that  I  am  not  so 
ignorant  of  the  distinction  you  refer  to  as  you  choose  to 
believe." 

This,  like  most  of  his  statements,  was  a  cunning  lie, 
and  the  captain  believed  it  to  be  true.  But  it  was  a  lie 
that  could  not  injure,  and  was  free  from  malice.  It  was  not 
the  lie  of  the  prospectus  bearing  the  names  of  men  who, 
cnUke  Mr.  Redway,  are  really  noble  in  descent.  It  was 
not  the  lie  of  the  critic  who  in  spite  decries,  or  who  for 
a  meal  will  represent  you  as  a  genius.  It  was  not  the  lie 
of  the  racecourse;  of  the  writers  of  volumes  relating  to 
living  people. 

"It  is  impossible,^  continued  Mr.  Redway,  "for  any 
man  to  know  the  names  of  all  the  ships  owned  in  Great 
BritMn." 

"  You'll  find  a  full  list  in  Mitchell's  'Maritime  Registry* 
— name,  where  built,  tonnage,  owners,  and  the  rest  of  i^" 
said  the  captain. 

Mr.  RcHJway  smiled  with  an  expression  of  haughtiness 
in  his  look  of  pity. 

**  No  man  ever  compiled  a  book,"  he  exclaimed  with 
vehemence,  "that  was  free  from  errors  of  omission  and 
blunders  in  data." 

The  capUdn  gave  him  a  bow.  He  did  not  wish  to 
lose  his  temper  with  this  dignified  gentleman,  who  was 
■lightly  exasperating  in  his  suggestions  of  condescension 
and  in  the  cocksureness  of  what  was  little  else  than  blunt 
contradictions,  and  saying,  **  I  will  leave  you  to  join  Mrs. 
Ramsay,^  he  walked  to  the  binnacle  and  looked  at  the 
compass,  severely  eyeing  the  figure  of  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans*  relative  as  he  approached  Mrs.  Ramsay,  somewhat 
tight  about  the  legs  in  his  lined  small-clothes,  and  singular 
from  his  breech  upwards  by  virtue  of  the  French  cut  of 
the  Count's  coat    All  the  people  on  the  poop  regarded 
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him  with  natural  interest  and  attention.  Even  a  common 
shipwrecked  sailor  with  plastered  hair,  naked  mossy  bosom, 
arms  embellished  with  tiie  pricking  needles  of  the  tattoo, 
by  portraits  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  mermaids,  bracelets,  and 
sailors  backed  by  the  red  glare  of  the  commercial  ensign, 
picked  off  a  raft  or  hoisted  on  board  with  hanging  head 
and  hanging  feet,  limp  as  a  wet  swab  thrown  over  a  rail, 
would  excite  'much  musing,  contemplation,  commiseration, 
amongst  passengers  who  are  already  weary  of  the  sea,  and 
to  whom  such  an  incident  as  a  steward  falling  down  with  a 
basket  of  crockery,  will  furnish  mirth  and  talk  until  bed- 
time. How  much  more  engrossing,  then,  the  wonder  and 
excitement  raised  by  the  apparition  of  such  a  victim  of 
salt  water  as  Mr.  Beauclerk,  who,  for  all  the  passengers 
knew,  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Royal  Family,  a 
member  of  clubs  which  takes  years  to  enter,  a  friend  of 
some  of  the  highest  quality  in  the  land  which  was  over 
the  stem  ?  He  was,  indeed,  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Colonial 
instinct ;  for  the  British  Colonial,  like  the  American,  whose 
affirmations  as  to  the  equality  of  mankind  grow  more  nasal 
in  proportion  to  his  distance  from  his  native  land,  dearly 
loves  a  lord,  as  Bjrron  said  of  Tom  Moore. 

Amongst  those  who  stared  hardest  at  Mr.  Beauclerk 
was  Mrs.  Mowbray,  the  Australian  lady  who  had  addressed 
him  at  the  breakfast-table.  Her  eyes  continued  to  rest 
upon  him,  and  then  upon  Mrs.  Ramsay,  when  they  were 
together,  though  she  was  ready  to  dodge  detection  by 
keeping  an  open  volume  on  her  knees. 

^*  Will  you  take  my  chair  to  that  skylight  or  to  that 
hencoop,  as  I  shall  not  otherwise  be  able  to  find  a  seat  for 
you  ?  ^  said  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

She  rose.  No  awning  was  as  yet  spread ;  the  sun  was 
still  too  far  south  to  dart  its  tropical  sting  to  the  parallel 
which  the  Crimson  Banner  had  cut,  and  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
who  had  been  seated  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  those  wings 
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called  stay-sails,  curving  betwixt  the  mizzen-mast  and  the 
main  mast,  opened  a  black  and  white  parasol,  and  followed 
Mr.  Beauclerk  as  he  dragged  her  chair  to  a  hencoop  abreast 
of  the  port  afler-quarter  boat.  The  top  of  the  hencoop 
was  painted  white.  Mr.  Redway  produced  a  red  pocket 
handkerchief,  one  of  the  Count^s  loans,  and  spread  it  with 
some  idea  of  protecting  his  slops  from  the  dust  of  the 
paint,  and  sat  down,  whilst  Mrs.  Ramsay  adjusted  herself 
in  her  deck-chair  with  all  the  grace  which  a  [^ump  shapely 
figure,  small  well-shod  feet,  very  pretty  hat,  hair  that  takes 
the  glint  of  the  light  like  a  five-pound  piece  of  gold,  an 
agreeable  smile  and  good  teeth,  can  inform  the  shape 
and  postures  of  a  woman. 

^*It  is  wonderful,^  said  she,  ^^how  easily  you  have 
mastered  the  shock  which  your  shipwreck  must  have 
caused  you.  I  wonder  what  /  should  have  done !  I  should 
have  died.  How  dreadful  to  be  floating  about  with  one^s 
chin  on  a  level  with  the  sea !  '^ 

*^I  have  been  in  so  many  situations  of  danger,^  replied 
Mr.  Redway,  ^*  that  I  felt  no  fear,  and  then  my  senses  left 
me.'' 

Now  it  is  questionable  whether  this  man,  until  the 
PrmccM  Royal  sank  under  him,  had  ever  been  in  a  situation 
of  danger  in  his  life. 

*^It  is  extraordinary,''  said  she,  fixing  upon  him  her 
dark  eyes  brim  full  of  the  light  of  her  intelligence  and  the 
splendour  of  the  sun  in  the  atmosphere,  ^*  that  you  should 
so  closely  resemble  the  gentleman  I  once  met  descending 
the  stairs  at  the  Chevalier  Garcia's." 

^  The  person,  whoever  it  was,  seems  to  have  impressed 
your  memory,"  he  replied. 

"Well,  Mr.  Beauclerk,"  she  exclaimed^  "only  a  few 
days  before,  I  had  visited  Westminster  Abbey,  and  was 
taken  by  one  of  the  Canons  to  view  the  wax  images,  and 
I  was  struck  by  a  certain  family  resemblance  between  the 
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wftzen  tkee  ot  King  Cbaiies  TL  and  the  &ce  of  the  pen<m 
I  met  on  the  Cheralier  Garaa^s  ataiieaae.** 

^I  am  generally  siippoied  to  cany  in  my  fiuse  a  strong 
Ukenem  to  Charks  L,  and  I  do  not  know  that  Charks  II* 
veiembled  his  father.  Bat  one  would  searody  sappoae 
that  a  man  dressed  as  I  am  would  hare  the  blood  oi  kings 
in  his  Teins.^ 

^  You  are  picturesque,  Mr.  Beanderk,^  sakl  the  lady, 
with  an  insinuating  smile.  ^You  are  voyaging  to  a 
oountry  which  is  full  of  romantically  dad  people.  Your 
clothes  make  you  as  interesting  as  an  Australian  stock* 
man.^ 

^ How  is  he  dressed  ?^  asked  Mr.  Redway. 

^  Usually  in  a  weather-stained  cabbage  hat,  a  tweed 
jacket,  woollen  trousers  strapped  down  the  legs  with  leather 
— 4md  he  wears  heavy  spurs.^ 

**  I  would  rather  be  dressed  like  that  than  like  this,^ 
said  Mr.  Redway.  ^^  I  am  a  sight ;  I  know  it.  There  are 
no  tailors'  shops  on  board  ship.  I  am  obliged  to  clothe 
myself  with  the  rubbish  that  is  supplied  by  rapadous 
owners  to  sailors  who,  I  understand,  are  the  most  easily 
cheated  of  all  the  communities  in  this  world.  They  are  a 
prey  to  the  Chinaman  and  the  Hindoo ;  the  savages  of 
South  Africa  rob  them.  By  the  dwellers  on  the  Mediter* 
ranean  coast  they  are  drugged  and  stripped ;  they  find 
horrible  enemies  in  the  crimps,  who  feign  to  be  their 
friends.  But  the  deadliest  of  their  foes  are  the  ship- 
owners, who  put  such  clothes  as  I  am  compelled  to  wear 
on  board  ship  for  their  use.^ 

**  My  heart  bleeds  for  sailors,^  said  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

**  Who  is  that  lady  with  a  book  upon  her  knee  P^ 

"  A  Mrs.  Mowbray."* 

^*  She  stares  without  much  taste.^ 

«« I  am  sorry  to  say,""  said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  <*  that  she  ia 
.ustralian."^ 
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"  Is  she  disagreeable  ?  ^ 

^  I  was  slightly  acquainted  with  her  before  we  met  on 
board  this  ship,^  answered  Mrs.  Ramsay.  ^  We  did  not 
visit ;  we  merely  bowed.  She  is  disposed  to  be  sarcastic 
and  somewhat  cantankerous,  and  if  she  should  prove  com* 
municative  to  you,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  you  will  put  her  down 
as  an  idle  gossip  whom  even  the  life  of  a  ship  and  the 
unconventional  enjoyment  you  get  from  the  ocean  cannot 
reclaim  from  the  one  unfortunate  tendency  of  our  sex.*^ 

*'  Which  is  what  ?  ^  asked  Mr.  Redway,  with  a  grave 
smile. 

^*  The  love  of  scandal,^  she  answered,  with  a  light  shake 
of  the  head,  and  a  smile  that  brightened  her  face  like  a 
gleam  falling  upon  a  woman'^s  charms  from  betwixt  the 
waving  boughs  of  a  tree. 

^'I  abhor  a  scandalous  tongue,^  said  Mr.  Redway, 
sending  a  stem  glance  at  Mrs.  Mowbray,  whose  eyes 
instantiy  fell  upon  the  open  page  of  her  book.  ^  It  was 
in  my  power  once  to  have  raised  a  scandal  that  would 
have  convulsed  London  society."^ 

Mrs.  Ramsay'^s  interest  was  immediately  impassioned. 

*^  I  was  walking  in  Piccadilly  when,  chancing  to  put 
my  hand  in  my  pocket,  I  found  a  purse  which  did  not 
belong  to  me.  It  contained  a  diamond  of  value  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper,  four  five-pound  notes,  and  a  cocked-hat 
letter  of  love  from  the  French  ambassador,  making  an 
appointment  with  a  certain  countess,  whose  purity  of 
morals  as  a  wife  and  devotion  as  a  mother  had  been 
fr^uently  praised  in  my  presence.^ 

"  How  extraordinary  !  '^  cried  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

**  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,^  continued  the  egregious 
liar,  whose  sanity  of  imagination  and  grave  and  serene 
utterance  of  falsehood  would  have  justified  his  instant 
withdrawal  from  any  lunatic  asylum  he  had  been  immured 
in.  <*If  I  handed  the  purse  to  the  police,  the  scandal  would 
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be  in  the  newspapers  next  day.  If  I  privately  communi- 
cated with  the  countess,  whose  husband  was  a  member  of 
one  of  my  dubs,  and  perfectly  well  known  to  me,  the 
result  might  have  proved  extremely  disagreeable  to  myself 
as  well  as  the  earl,  who,  though  a  libertine,  is  horribly 
jealous  of  his  wife,  and,  instead  of  attacking  the  French 
ambassador,  he  might  have  sent  me  a  challenge  for  not 
handing  the  purse  over  to  him.^ 

^^  You  would  have  fought  him  ?  ^  said  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
with  a  countenance  of  absorbed  interest  in  the  narrative. 

**Grod  has  granted  us  only  one  life,^  answered  Mr. 
Redway,  **  and  I  certainly  should  have  declined  to  forfeit 
what  I  have  nearly  lost  in  a  washstand  by  slaughtering 
the  earl  on  the  sands  of  Calais  or  Boulogne  merely  because 
his  wife,  in  whom  I  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
terested, chose  to  make  a  fool  of  herself  with  the  French 
ambassador.**^ 

**  How  did  that  purse  get  into  your  pocket  ?  ^  asked 
Mrs.  Ramsay. 

*^0h,^  he  answered,  ^I  have  always  supposed  that 
the  pickpocket  who  robbed  the  countess,  finding  himself 
detected,  slipped  the  purse  into  my  pocket,  and  bolted. 
Who  is  that  gentleman  talking  to  Mrs.  Mowbray  ?  '*'* 

He  referred  to  a  tall,  pale,  thin  man  with  long  hair 
and  long  feet,  spectacles,  and  a  goatee  or  rope^s-end  of 
beard  dangling  at  his  chin.  He  wore  stn^  to  his  trousers, 
and  white  gaiters,  and  a  hat  such  as  may  sometimes  be 
seen  on  the  heads  of  English  farmers  and  gentleman  of  a 
turfy  cut. 

**  He  is  a  Mr.  Harold  Jansen,^  replied  Mrs.  Ramsay. 
**  A  Scandinavian  ?  ^ 

^  No  doubt,^  answered  the  lady.  *^  But  he  is  natural- 
ised as  an  Englishman,  Fve  heard ;  ^  which  was  true,  for 
Jansen  was  one  of  those  foreigners  who  talk  English  with 
rippling%  dribbling  accent  that  reminds  you  of  the 
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bubbling  at  the  breast  of  a  swan  stemming  a  stream  ;  he 
was  a  man  to  boast  of  England  as  though  he  had  been 
one  of  those  British  admirals  or  generals  who  write  to  the 
newspapers  on  the  subject  of  the  country,  its  navy  and 
army ;  a  hunter  and  foot-kisser  of  the  British  nobleman, 
a  man  who  talked  loud  and  often  in  opinion,  and  who 
would  say  when  one  of  our  little  wars  was  on,  *  Ve  shall 
smash  them  yet ! '  ^ 

^^  Is  he  a  gentleman  ?  ^  asked  Mr.  Redway. 

^*  He  says  he  can  mesmerize  people,  tell  their  fortunes, 
make  them  predict  under  the  influence  of  his  eye,  and 
may  prove  entertaining  by  representing  the  character  of 
a  fraudulent  fool,^  answei^  Mrs.  Ramsay.  **That  is  all 
I  have  heard  of  him.  Don^t  allow  him  to  trouble  you 
with  his  nonsense ;  ^  and  she  gazed  softly  at  the  unfortu- 
nate liar  whose  wife  at  home  might  by  this  time  be  thinking 
he  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  I  say  she  gazed 
softly,  as  though  an  intimacy  were  already  established; 
her  eyes  suggested  the  expression  of  approbation  which  a 
woman^s  eyes  will  take  when  she  believes  her  foot  is  on 
the  first  step  of  the  throne  of  a  man^s  sensibilities  and 
feelings. 

Distraught  as  he  was  by  too  much  salt  water,  curdled 
and  functionally  impaired  as  was  a  considerable  proportion 
of  his  brains  by  an  appalling  stroke  of  disaster,  he  seemed 
to  understand  the  meaning  in  her  eyes,  to  judge  from  his 
answer — 

^*  I  shall  be  delighted  to  entrust  my  safeguarding  to 
your  hands." 

She  slightly  coloured,  smiled,  and  inclined  her  head  in 
silence. 

Thus  at  a  very  early  period  do  we  catch  hold  of  one 
thread  of  a  singularly  tangled  skein.  Meanwhile,  over 
the  way,  out  of  earshot,  with  the  blue  line  of  ocean 
working  like  a  see-saw  above  the  rail  leagues  beyond  the 
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outline  of  the  low-crowned  hat  on  Jansen^s  head,  tiie 
naturalized  Englishman  and  Mis.  Mowbray,  the  one 
standing,  the  other  seated,  were  deep  in  talk,  neither 
looking  at  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

^*  Fve  had  notldng  to  say  to  him,^  said  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
always  in  soft  whisper.  **  But  he  has  let  fall  a  great  deal 
that  doesnM;  sound  very  well  in  his  month,  anjrway.^ 

^*  He  brags,  you  think  ?^  said  Mr.  Jansen. 

*^  Mesmerize  him,^  said  the  lady,  ^^  and  I  suspect  his 
visions  will  prove  less  populous  with  noblemen  than  he 
should  wish  us  to  imagine.^ 

**  They  seem  great  friends  very  soon,^  sdd  Mr.  Jansen, 
whose  peculiar  accent  is  not  communicable  in  print. 

*^  What  will  the  gentleman  of  royal  descent  think,^ 
said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  with  an  unpleasant,  sarcastic  smile, 
*^  if  he  diould  happen — ^by  accident,  you  know — to  find  out 
that  the  charming  widow  is  the  daughter  of  a  convict  ?  ^ 

^^  Is  that  so  ?  ^  exclaimed  Mr.  Jansen.  ^  But  a  convict ! 
There  were  so  many  kinds  in  that  day.  The  political 
convict  is  a  man  sometimes  to  be  honoured.^ 

^*  And  the  man  who  robs !  ^  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  with 
slight  contraction  of  brow. 

**  Ach !  ^  replied  Mr.  Jansen,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
^*  My  Cot,  what  a  slow  ship  this  is  !^  and  he  stole  aft  to 
talk  to  the  captain. 


CHAPTER   X 

FIDDL£-D£*D££ 

Mrs.  Mowb&ay''s  references  to  Mrs.  Ramsay'^s  antecedents 
was  a  hard  saying  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman  whose  grand- 
mother had  been  a  cook,  and  whose  father  had  made  a 
little  fortune  as  a  confectioner,  and  had  therefore  been 
able  to  give  her  a  finishing  education.  Society  in  Sydney 
in  the  days  I  am  dealing  with  was  composed,  as  in 
English,  and  indeed,  most  European  towns,  of  parties  and 
cliques ;  with  this  difference,  that  it  included  an  element 
or  an  infusion  of  convicts  or  ticket-of-leave  men,  politely 
spoken  of  as  ^*  prisoners  of  the  Crown,^  or  as  **  old  hands,^ 
or  as  ^^  government  men,^  or  as  men  who  had  been  **  sent 
out^  This  language  might  have  soothed  the  feelings  and 
sensibilities  of  the  expatriated,  but  it  did  not  in  the  least 
degree  improve  their  social  chances.  They  made  fortunes ; 
they  drove  about  in  handsome  equipages ;  they  lived  in 
fine  houses,  and  employed  numerous  servants,  and  owned 
vast  areas  of  land ;  but,  like  the  Jews,  they  were  forced 
into'  a  state  of  gr^ariousness ;  they  were  compelled  by  a 
species  of  ostracism,  dumb  but  remorseless,  to  herd  to- 
gether, and  the  efforts  of  the  most  impudent  to  break  by 
weight  of  wealth  through  the  social  bcmrier  was  as  hopeless 
as  the  struggles  of  a  child  to  pluck  the  moon  from  the 
heavens. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  extremely  unkind  and  even  wicked 
on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Mowbray  to  lift  the  tombstone  under 
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which  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Ba[naay''8  paternal  histot^r  lay 
coffined  and  dead  as  dust  in  the  judgment  of  any  society 
that  was  not  Antipodean. 

I  have  said  that  the  Crimson  Banrur  was  a  proverbially 
slow  ship  of  those  days,  though  popular  by  virtue  of  the 
reputation  of  her  little  withered  commander  as  an  ex- 
tremely cautious,  prudent,  and  safe  navigator.  Which 
makes  this  anecdote  as  apropos  as  'tis  true :  that  a  number 
of  captains  drinking,  smoking,  and  yarning  in  a  small 
hotel  at  Deal,  one  of  them  on  a  sudden  jumped  up  and 
swore  like  another  Vanderdecken,  that  he  would  defy  the 
breeze  which  was  yoking  his  schooner  with  thongs  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  ooze  of  the  Downs ;  and  going  on 
board,  he  ordered  his  men  to  get  the  anchor,  and  making 
soil,  went  away  on  one  of  those  taut  luSs  which  incur\-e 
half  your  fore  and  aft  canvas,  and  so  beating  from  FVench 
coast  to  English  coast,  he  thrashed  with  coppered  fore- 
foot through  the  rolling  hurdles  of  foaming  ridges,  and 
guned  the  Azores,  where  he  filled  his  hold  with  fruit,  and 
then  came  home  before  a  fresh  north-westerly  gale ;  and 
as  his  little  clipper  swept  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud 
through  the  Downs  he  found  every  sailing  vessel  he  had 
left  still  at  anchor,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
the  captains  whose  company  he  had  abruptly  quitted  were 
still  congregated  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Deal  hotel, 
smoking,  yarning,  and  waiting  for  the  wind  to  shift 

Captain  Buzacott  might  have  been  one  of  those  men. 
He  was  never  in  a  hurry ;  his  aspirations  rose  no  higher 
than  safety,  which  was  commonly  topped  by  a  liberal  gift 
iirom  the  passengers,  and  if  his  round  bows  occupied  even 
five  months  in  driving  a  furrow  throngh  the  wide  and 
mighty  fields  of  the  ocean,  he  was  content ;  his  passengers 
were  content,  and  nobody  had  much  to  say  about  it  but 
the  people  in  Sydney  and  outside  of  Sydney,  who  were 
expecting  letters  by  his  ship. 
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The  CrifMon  Banner  struck  the  North-east  Trades. 
She  foamed  in  the  sturdy  revehry  of  the  sea,  and  with 
widespread  wings  of  stunWl,  and  canvas  swelling  like 
Uie  sides  of  a  balloon,  she  whitened  the  water  like  an  old 
line-of-battle  ship,  and  thundered  onwards  at  about  half 
the  speed  of  a  clipper  vessel.  But  the  sense  of  motion 
was  gratified  and  satisfied  by  the  tumbling,  curving  glory 
of  salt  water  alongside  and  astern.  She  was  sailing. 
Australia  was  every  hour  growing  closer  by  knots.  She 
spat  the  flying  fish  from  her  stem.  The  dolphin  was 
under  the  shadow  of  her  bowsprit.  The  swallow  of  the 
deep  pursued  her  ;  and  aboard  all  was  moon-white  plank, 
the  corruscation  of  brasswork  hove  to  the  sun,  the 
pendulum  swing  of  the  shadows  of  rigging,  and,  under  the 
awning  aft,  ladies  and  gentlemen  sitting  or  in  motion ; 
Jack  with  rippling  breeches  aloft,  or  busy  on  deck  ;  and 
so  the  Crimson  Banner  went  heading  to  hit  the  Roccas, 
which  are  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  for  navigation  was  a 
disease  rather  than  an  art  in  the  head  of  the  little 
governor  of  that  floating  jail,  who  came  and  went,  carry- 
ing  always  the  twisted,  (hried-up  face  of  the  low  comedian, 
looking  as  often  to  leeward  as  to  windward,  and  just  as 
often  also  at  the  canvas. 

One  wants  to  know,  at  this  juncture,  whether  Mr. 
Redway  still  imagined  himself  the  owner  of  his  distant 
relative's  possessions,  whether  he  continued  in  partial 
Ignorance  of  his  life,  which  comprised  a  wife,  prior  to  the 
subsidence  of  certain  of  his  most  important  functions, 
through  the  hole  in  which  he  had  lodged  his  head  in  the 
washstand.  For  if  he  is  to  remain  an  unscrupulous  liar, 
aping  sanity  ¥rith  the  genius  of  some  marvellous  actor, 
then  oiur  medical  friends  will  insist  that  paralysis  must 
either  destroy  him  or  bring  his  grave  within  a  few  weeks 
of  him  ere  the  Crimeon  Banner  should  have  Agulhas  fair 
on  the  port  bow.    We  shall  see. 
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Tlas  condition  hu  to  be  gisvely  considered.  Mr. 
Hedway  was  not  mad ;  he  was  functionally  diaordeied.  If 
there  are  cells  in  the  brain  in  which  ideaa  lodge  thenmelTea, 
as  the  butterfly  secretes  its  white  or  damask  wings  in  the 
husk  or  cocoon  of  the  chrysalis,  then  it  may  truly  be 
inferred  that  the  frightful  shock  of  shipwreck  had,  as  by  in- 
tellectual impact  or  collision,  so  disordered  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Redway's  brains  that  most  of  his  ideas  found  cerel»«l 
asylums  in  the  wrong  places.  This  would  still  leave  him 
in  a  state  fit  to  be  visited  by  gleams  of  common-^ense, 
and  certainly,  as  we  have  teen,  the  map  of  his  memory 
was  not  totally  obscured.  His  was  perhaps  the  case  of  a 
certain  lunatic,  who  was  a  patient  in  a  Scotch  pauper 
lunatic  asylum.  He  conceiTOd  himself  a  king,  and  his 
state  one  of  regal  spleodour.  Nevertheless,  he  could  not 
understaikl  why  all  his  food  tasted  of  oatmeaL 

Many  of  Mr.  Redway's  ideas  Mtere  bated  on  perception ; 
many  on  imagination  extraordinarily  perverted.  Memory 
had  sufiered  alarmingly  in  various  vital  points,  but  was 
still  so  potent  a  factor  as  to  utterly  mislead  and  hold 
unsuspicious  the  people  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

One  evening,  not  many  days  aHer  the  date  of  the 
rescue  of  Mr.  Redway,  a  full  moon  rose,  and  its  white 
splendour  came  along  with  the  North-east  Trade,  and 
every  head  of  suige  was  a  line  of  pearL  Mrs.  Kamsay 
and  Mr.  Redway  stood  watching  at  the  ship's  side  the 
Dioat  tender,  the  most  romantic,  the  most  moving  of  all 
God's  revelations  of  Himself,  in  celestial  sweetness  and 
mild  and  solemn  face  of  heavenly  love,  which  the  eye  can 
behold  as  it  sweeps  through  the  deep.  The  star-bright 
clouds  of  the  commercial  gale  rose  in  fiij^t  of  flocks,  and 
widened  their  processions  as  they  flew  into  the  vident 
depths  of  the  south-western  recesses  where  the  stars  vrere 
shining,  undimmed  as  yet  by  the  satellite  whose  spiritual 
influences  are  poetry,  music,  and  madness. 
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The  little  commander  paced  the  weather  side  of  the 
deck.  Most  of  the  passengers  were  present,  surveying 
the  glorioas  picture  of  early  night,  clad  not  only  with  the 
beauty  of  moon-rise  and  star-shine,  but  by  the  splendour 
of  rushing  seas  and  the  soft  climbing  of  rounded  and 
whitened  canvas  to  the  moon-tinctured  trucks  which 
swayed  in  stately  motion  under  the  flight  of  the  scattering 
meteors.  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Mrs.  Latimer  talked  scandal 
about  Mrs.  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Redway.  They  wei'e  seated 
on  a  skylight  bench,  and  thought  not  of  the  moon, 
nor  did  they  cast  their  eyes  in  search  of  beauty  any- 
where ;  but  they  looked  at  each  other  and  found  more 
delight  in  their  topic  than  they  would  have  got  from 
heaven  itself  had  it  opened  above  the  mastheads. 

Mrs.  Latimer  was  the  wife  of  Captain  Latimer,  and 
was  proceeding  to  Australia  to  join  her  husband.  The 
rest  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  night.  Mr. 
Jansen  walked  the  deck  with  Dr.  Macpherson,  and  two  or 
three  gentlemen  were  sucking  pipes  on  the  quarter-deck 
which,  in  a  ship  with  a  poop,  extends  from  the  cuddy- 
front  to  the  after-coaming  of  the  main-hatch. 

**Such  a  night  as  this,^  said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  '*  really 
deserves  to  be  greeted  with  music" 

Each  dark  eye  of  hers  held  a  silver  star.  At  no  time, 
and  in  no  place  are  the  soft  dark  eyes  of  a  woman  more 
lovely  than  in  moonlight.  The  pencil  of  the  moonbeam 
gives  precisely  those  touches  which  pre-eminently  embellish 
faces  such  as  Mrs.  Ramsay\  and  nobody  could  have  told 
her  that  truth  as  something  new  to  her.  If  Mr.  Redway 
by  her  side,  did  not  look  exactly  kingly,  he  felt  so ;  and 
this,  in  spite  of  his  garb  which  was  an  irritating  condition 
of  his  shipboard  life.  He  was  disgusted  with  the  sailor^s 
trousers,  and  some  derisive  remarks  which  had  been  let 
fall  by  two  or  three  male  passengers  concerning  French 
fashions  in  coats  and  breeches,  had  excited  a  loathing  in 
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him  for  the  Counts  p^tops.  But  needs  mnst  wbeD  old 
Nick  drives.  The  onlyposaenger  on  bond  who  had  offered, 
not  indeed  to  lend,  but  to  give  him  a  pair  of  trousers, 
was  half  a  head  shorter  than  he,  and  probably  this  dispro- 
portion had  influenced  the  very  friendly  and  liberal 
proposal. 

"I  wish  you  would  sing,  Mrs.  Ramsay,"  said  Mr, 
Redway. 

"  I  know  you  are  fond  of  muric,"  she  replied ;  **  and 
you  may  be  a  master  in  that  accomplishment  for  all 
I  can  tell,"  she  added,  dropping  her  eyelids  aiid  parting 
her  lips. 

"Oh  dear  no,  not  at  alL  I  can  scrape  the  fiddle,  and 
thafs  all,"  answered  the  man  of  royal  blood,  to  whose 
brains  or  mind  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  "  fiddle " 
brought  not  the  sli^test  information  of  the  wife  who 
used  to  accompany  him  on  the  |nano  whilst  the  Chevalier 
Garcia  listened. 

"  What  sort  of  music  do  you  like,  Mr.  Beauclerk  ?  " 

**  Tenor  songs  in  Italian  Opera,"  he  answered.  "  What 
u  your  voice?" 

"  Soprano.    And  yours  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  voice." 

"  I  know  the  meaning  of  that  sort  of  modesty,  Mr. 
Beauclerk.  I  have  likened  it  before  now  to  a  corkscrew,'* 
said  the  lady. 

"Ha,  ha!**  laughed  the  lunatic;  "why  a  cork-screw  p  " 

"  Because  it  opens  the  bottle  which  you  wish 
decanted." 

She  smiled  in  the  moonlight  with  the  face  of  a 
literary  woman  who  conceives  that  she  has  delivered  a 
stroke  of  wit ;  but  a  man  must  be  the  listener  to  create 
that  expression  of  mirth. 

"I  have  no  voice,"  he  exclaimed  with  unnecessary 
emphasis.     "  Will  you  sing  me  a  song,  Mrs.  Ramsay  P  " 
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My  music  is  locked  away  in  my  baggage  in  the 


hold; 

^*  But  you  can  sing  from  memory  ?  ^ 
"  A  littie." 

^  Let  me  conduct  you  to  the  piano.^ 
He  crooked  his  arm.     She  behaved  as  though  she  did 
not  observe  this  motion  of  courtesy.     In  short,  she  was 
perfectly  conscious  that  Mrs.  Latimer  and  Mrs.  Mowbray 
were  watching  and  talking  about  them. 

She  led  the  way  into  the  cuddy,  or  saloon,  as  it  now 
would  be  called,  and  the  pair  were  followed  by  a  number 
of  eyes  as  they  disappeared  through  the  companion- 
hatch. 

**She  certainly  means  to  hook  him,^  said  Mrs. 
Mowbray.    *^  She  likes  the  flavour  of  royal  blood.^ 

Her  companion  laughed,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Mrs.  Latimer  was  not  the  only  person  in  that  ship  whose 
opinion  agreed  with  hers. 

Moonlight  was  in  the  skylights ;  and  the  soft  efful- 
gence of  lamps  was  in  the  cuddy.  A  little  way  abaft  the 
mizzen-mast,  an  upright  piano  stood  lashed  to  the  deck. 
Mrs.  Ramsey  seated  herself,  and  the  infatuated,  mendacious 
Mr.  Red  way  stood  up  alongside  of  her. 

'*  I  will  play  you  something  from  memory,^  said  the 
lady.  *^  It  is  odled  a  ^  Hungarian  Rhapsody.^  Did  you 
ever  hear  it  ?  *" 

**  I  expect  I  have,^  answered  Mr.  Redway,  who  could 
not  speak  the  truth.  **  There  are  Rhapsodies  in  most  of 
the  tongues.  I  know  two  in  Italian,  three  in  French,  one 
•in  German,  and  a  very  poor  one  in  English.  I  shall  be 
anxious  to  hear  yours."" 

She  began  to  play.  The  piano  had  made  several 
voyages,  but,  like  Captain  Cook,  had  gained  in  age  only, 
whilst  it  had  lost  nothing  in  its  successful  tours  of  the 
globe.    The  '^Rlu^psody^  demanded  a  vast  variety  of 
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^  Will  you  sing  me  a  song  P  ^  said  Mr.  Redway. 

**  I  will,*"  she  answered)  "  if  you'^ll  play  the  fiddle.*" 

'*  My  dear  madam,*"  he  responded,  **  I  have  no  fiddle. 
Only  consider  how  I  came  on  board  this  ship.^ 

**  There  is  a  fiddle  on  board,  I  know,^  she  exclaimed, 
^*I  have  heard  it  played  on  the  forecastle.  I  will 
ask  the  steward  to  bofrow  it  from  the  sailor  it 
belongs  to.*" 

^*  Will  you  sing  me  a  song  first  ?  ^  said  Mr.  Redway, 
with  a  vacant  stare  over  the  top  of  the  piano  as  though 
he  saw  something  beyond. 

She  mused — the  listeners  waited ;  she  struck  the  piano, 
and  Mr.  Redway  began  to  hum.  She  broke  into  a 
charming  love-song  by  Adolphe  Adams.  Mr.  Redway 
ceased  to  hum,  and  her  voice,  which  was  clear,  strong  and 
sweet,  rang  through  the  saloon  and  floated  through  the 
open  skylights  into  the  moon-bright  air,  and  the  moist 
and  steady  gushing  of  the  trade  wind.  She  sang  in 
French,  and  her  accent  had  that  aroma  of  utterance 
which  may  be  got  in  early  youth,  but  can  never  be  gained 
by  an  English  man  or  woman  in  after-years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  had  been  sent  from  Australia  to  learn  French 
in  Paris. 

When  she  was  done,  and  whilst  Mr.  Redway  was 
exclaiming,  *^ Beautiful,  indeed!^  Mr.  Harold  Jansen 
approached  the  piano  in  a  pressing,  enthusiastic  way. 

^^  It  is  magniiScent,^  he  exclaimed,  in  French,  and  with 
excitement  and  gesticulations  he  praised  her  voice,  her 
playing,  her  exquisite  art,  and  b^ged  to  know  from  what 
master  she  had  learnt  to  sing.  She  named  three  teachers, 
including  Garcia,  and  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Jansen  had 
not  heard  of  any  of  them* 

*^  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  steward  I  wish  to  see  him,' 
Mr.  Jansen  ?  ^  said  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

The  Scandinavian  fled. 
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<<  What  do  you  want  with  the  steward,  Mrs.  Hamsay, 
said  Mr.  Redway. 

^^I  wish  you  to  aooompany  me  on  the  fiddle,^  she 
answered.     "  What  do  you  know  ?  ^ 

^' There  is  little  in  music  that  I  do  not  know,^  he 
replied.  ^  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  a  sailor's  squeaking 
fiddle?^ 

The  answer  was  intercepted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
steward. 

^^  Hasn't  one  of  the  sailors  got  a  fiddle  ?  ^  asked  Mrs. 
Ramsay. 

"  Yes,  ma'am."" 

**  Do  you  think  he  would  lend  it  for  half  an  hour  or  so 
to  Mr.  Beauclerk  ?""  said  the  lady. 

Mr.  Redway  gazed  loftily  at  the  steward.  Neverthe- 
less, his  expression  of  face  did  not  betoken  a  mind  wholly 
at  ease. 

"  I  should  think  he'd  be  very  'appy,"  exclaimed  the 
steward. 

**A  fiddle-shaped  cylinder,  crazy  with  worn  gut,  I 
suspect,"  said  Mr.  Redway.  "  Grood  for  a  coarse  jig-a-jig, 
no  doubt,  but  quite  unfit  for  you  to  accompany,  Mrs. 
Ramsay." 

He  was  putting  his  cunning  to  the  proof,  madman 
fashion.  An  indeterminable  misgiving,  a  strange  voice 
in  the  dark  corridors  of  his  mind,  startling  but  proceeding 
from  something  invisible,  and,  to  his  insane  imagination, 
awful,  was  influencing  him.  He  did  not  know  that  he 
could  not  now  play  on  the  fiddle,  because  memory  in  this 
respect  failed  him ;  but  he  felt  that  he  should  not  try,  and 
there  was  nothing  sane  in  him  to  explain  the  reason. 

*^Your  modesty  shall  not  prevail,  Mr.  Beauderk,'*' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Ramsay,  laughing,  and  clasping  her  fingers 
in  her  lap,  and  looking  up  at  him. 

If  he  had  been  in  full  possession  of  his  functions,  Mr. 
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Redway  would  have  seen  in  Mrs.  Ramsay'^s  gaze  the  mean- 
ing of  a  woman  who  conceives  that  she  has  captured  her 
man,  and  that  her  charms,  though  accompanied  by  the 
sweetest,  even  the  most  timid  pleadings,  can  subdue  him 
to  her  desires. 

'^  Go  and  borrow  the  fiddle,  steward !  ^  said  the  widow. 
^^  And  if  the  man  consents,  give  him  this  for  his  civility.'*^ 

She  drew  out  her  purse,  and  gave  the  steward  a  florin. 

The  bow-legged  man  rolled  away  with  the  coin,  and 
Mrs.  Ramsay^'s  fingers  toyed  with  the  keys.  You  did  not 
know  what  she  played ;  her  hands  passed  up  and  down 
as  though  she  was  in  deep  reverie,  and  as  though  some 
inner  and  subtle  sense  of  melody,  unconsciously  to  herself, 
was  actuating  her.  Maybe  it  was  a  skilful  trick  of  hers ; 
yet  her  involuntary  performance  appeared  to  impress  Mr. 
Jansen,  though  the  mind  of  Mr.  Redway  seemed  to  be 
towing  astern,  or  a  hundred  leagues  distant. 

The  steward  brought  a  fiddle  and  a  bow.  In  expecta- 
tion of  a  concert,  nearly  the  whole  complement  of 
passengers — not  many,  indeed — had  gathered  in  the 
saloon,  and  stood  about  the  shaft  of  the  mizzen-mast, 
near  to  the  piano,  a  small  expectant  crowd.  Mr.  Redway 
took  the  fiddle  and  the  bow,  and  looked  at  them. 

**See  if  it  is  in  tune,  Mr.  Beauclerk,^  said  Mrs. 
Ramsay. 

He  was  silent  and  pale.  He  put  the  fiddle  into  his 
neck,  and,  scraping  the  strings  wiUi  the  bow,  instantly 
filled  the  saloon  with  the  screech  of  a  cat  when  it  flies  at 
another.  Nothing  more  was  needed  to  assure  Mrs.  Ramsay 
and  all  the  other  listeners  that  Mr.  Beauderk,  in  affirming 
that  he  could  play  a  fiddle,  was  a  liar.  And  yet  it  was 
absolutely  true  that  this  unhappy  gentleman,  when  sane, 
fiddled  with  such  dexterity  as  to  qualify  him  for  a  stool 
in  a  superior  orchestra.  But  it  was  no  more  wonderful, 
having  regard  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  that  he  should 
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have  lost  all  knowledge  of  hb  favourite  instrument,  than 
that  the  professor  who  had  narrowly  escaped  death  from 
injury  to  the  head,  should  have  recovered  to  find  the  once 
familiar  algebra  as  unintelligible  as  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  pjrramids. 

*^  I  knew,^  exclaimed  Mr.  Red  way,  exalting  his  figure 
to  its  loftiest  inch,  and  throwing  the  fiddle  and  the  bow 
on  the  deck,  **that  I  should  not  be  able  to  do  anything 
with  a  fiddle  borrowed  from  a  company  of  sailors.*** 

**  I  never  heard  a  harsher  note  in  a  fiddle  before,^  said 
Mrs.  Ramsay,  gracefully  revolving  on  the  music-stool  to 
look  at  the  fiddle. 

<<  What^s  the  matter  with  it  ?  ^  said  Mr.  Jansen,  who 
picked  up  the  instrument,  and,  with  a  wide  grin,  b^an  to 
play  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

"  It  is  very  dose  down  here,''  said  Mr.  Red  way.  *5  And 
the  ship  seems  to  be  pitching  more  than  she  did.  Shall 
we  return  on  deck,  Mrs.  Ramsay  ?" 

^^  What  is  the  time  ?  '^  she  asked ;  whilst  Mr.  Jansen 
continued  to  play  '^Home,  Sweet  Home,"  amid  some 
murmurs  of  laughter. 

**  A  quarter-past  eight,"  exclaimed  a  voice. 

^^  I  shall  go  on  deck  presently,"  said  the  lady ;  and  she 
rose  and  went  to  her  cabin,  disdaining  Mrs.  Mowbray 
with  the  comers  of  her  dark  eyes  as  she  passed  her. 

Mr.  Redway  went  on  deck  to  the  wailing  notes  of 
*^  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  saying  aloud  as  he  passed  through 
the  little  knot  of  people — 

*^What  true  artist  on  the  violin  would  attempt  to 
accompany  such  a  charming  performer  on  a  fiddle  unfit 
even  for  a  wooden-legged  street  beggar ! " 

^^  She'll!  dance  badly  if  she  means  to  make  him  her 
fiddler,"  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  with  an  acid  sneer;  and 
Mrs.  Latimer's  laugh  closed  the  scraping  of  Mr.  Jansen. 

On  deck  the  air  was  flooded  with  moonlight,  and  from 
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the  vague  distances  of  the  silver  mist  on  the  sea  came  the 
soft  sounds  of  the  cataractal  plashings  of  the  coiling  surge 
driving  its  tones  in  deeper  trumpetings  into  the  melodious 
thunder  of  the  white  salt  foaming  from  the  shattering 
bows  of  the  ship.  The  captain  was  talking  to  the  doctor 
a  few  fathoms  abaft  the  mizzen  rigging;  the  passengers 
were  coming  up  from  below.  Forward  were  pearl-clad 
figures  of  sailors  and  steerage  passengers  moving,  lounging, 
talking,  and  here  and  there  the  glowing  bowl  of  a  pipe 
was  floated  upwards  by  the  rise  of  the  ship  into  a 
similitude  of  the  stars  twinkling  dimly  over  the  head- 
rails. 

Mr.  Redway  walked  straight  up  to  the  captain  and 
Dr.  Macpherson,  and  without  regard  to  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  engaged  in  animated  conversation,  subdued 
but  earnest,  he  said — 

^*  Captain,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.'" 

**  I  b^  your  pardon,  sir,**^  replied  the  captain,  a  little 
stiffly ;  for  Mr.  Redway  was  a  first-class  passenger  who  had 
not  paid  his  fare,  and  he  was  wearing,  without  payment, 
the  dops  of  the  ship,  and  as  Buzacott  was  a  little  withered 
sailor  of  strong  commercial  instincts  who  put  money  before 
blood,  and  whose  leading  lights  when  at  sea  were  what  he 
might  deem  the  desires  and  expectations  of  his  owners,  he 
was  never  perfectly  at  ease  with  Mr.  Redway,  though 
he  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  state- 
ments, and  the  assurance  that  the  passage-money  would 
be  paid. 

**  One  always  goes  on  board  ship  to  the  captain  for  an 
opinion,^  said  Mr.  Redway,  with  a  grave  smile,  ^^  and  I 
want  to  know  this ;  if  a  man  should  find  the  lady  whom  he 
has  made  his  bride  with  false  hips,  false  bosom,  dyed 
hair,  false  teeth ^  he  paused. 

The  skipper  stared  at  him  like  an  owl. 

^*  To  say  no  more,"^  continued  Mr.  Redway,  preserving 
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his  lofty  smile,  *^  could  he  divorce  her  on  the  grounds 
that  she  was  not  the  woman  he  believed  he  married?^ 

Dr.  Macpherson^s  Scotch  brain  was  slow  in  receptivity. 
It  cost  him  a  ^*  thocht  ^  to  laugh  out  The  captain  was 
too  much  astonished  by  this  extraordinary  question  to 
answer  immediately.  After  a  scrutinizing  stare  by  the 
moonlight  to  ascertain  by  the  general  aspect  of  Mr. 
Beauderk,  whether  he  had  risen  through  the  companion- 
hatch  merely  to  make  a  fool  of  him,  just  as  he  had  made 
a  fool  of  the  passengers  by  flinging  down  the  fiddle — for 
Buzacott  had  diverted  an  eye  through  the  skylight  and 
heard  and  seen  enough  to  know  that  Mr.  Beauclerk^s 
capacity  as  a  fiddler  was  literally  fiddle-de-dee — ^he 
answered — 

"  That^s  a  question  for  the  lawyers,  sir.'' 

And,  being  visited  by  a  weak  sense  of  humour,  he 
smiled  dully. 

**You  have  travelled  much  and  seen  much,  Captain 
Buzacott,"  said  Mr.  Redway.  ^*  I  regard  the  mind  of  a 
British  skipper  as  an  Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 

*^  It  is  a  question  for  the  lawyers,  sir,"  repeated  the 
captain. 

*^  But  even  if  they  should  answer  you  in  the  affirma- 
tive, Mr.  Beauclerk,"  said  Dr.  Macpherson,  ^^you 
should  still  be  too  philosophic  to  regard  female  beauty 
from  a  physiologicsJ  point  of  view.  If  it  be  false 
hips  and  (eiae  teeth,  a  fascination  may  remain  after  the 
discovery  is  made,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  art 
should  supply  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  for  a  judge  or 
counsel  in  giving  an  opinion  might  justly  affirm  that  a 
man  has  no  more  right  to  complain  that  his  vdfe  won 
him  by  meretricious  charms  than  that  when  she  dies  she 
should  be  resolved  into  what  you  perhaps  could  not 
readily  catalogue.    Do  you  follow  me  ?  " 

**  Yes,"  answered  the  lunatic,  whose  grave  and  courteous 
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attention  to  what  was  as  unintelligible  to  him  as  the  orders 
given  by  a  captain  in  tacking  ship,  appeared  to  gratify 
Dr.  Macpherson. 

"  For,'"  continued  the  medical  man,  "  what  is  beauty, 
when  inteiTed,  but  a  slow  oxidization  into  carbonic  acid, 
ammonia,  carburetted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nitiic 
acid,  and  other  acids,  which  are  resolved  into  more  simple 
compounds  and  salts  till  nothing  remains  but  the  bones 
and  teeth  ? "" 

"The  false  teeth ?^  inquired  Mr.  Redway,  with  a 
suggestion  of  anxiety. 

"No,  sir.  The  real  teeth.  These  decompose  and 
vanish  into  powder,  and  so  much  for  the  beauty  that 
dazzles  you  to-day  !  ^' 

If  Mr.  Redway "s  conversation  and  questions  were  not 
comfortably  sequential,  the  lofty  gravity  and  careful 
courtesy  of  his  behaviour  made  them  seem  so.  The 
captain,  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Beauclerk  had 
slightly  elevated  himself  by  a  glass  too  much,  ceremoniously 
screwed  his  figure  on  his  heels,  and  walked  aft. 

"  May  I  inquire,^  said  Dr.  Macpherson,  "  what  put  it 
into  your  head  to  ask  that  question  about  false  teeth  and 
the  rest  of  it  ?"" 

"I  love  physiology,^  answered  Mr.  Redway.  "The 
moral  you  attach  to  beauty  is  very  striking  and  im-. 
pressive.'*' 

The  Scotchman  bowed.  "If,""  said  he,  "Mrs. 
Ramsay "^ 

Mr.  Redway^s  eyes  opened  wide,  and  his  manner  grew 
instantly  agitated. 

"Not  a  word,^  he  cried,  "I  entreat,  against  that 
fascinating  lady.*^ 

The  astounded  doctor  could  scarcely  oontix>l  his 
tongue.  Hcj  the  ship^s  sui^geon,  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  speaking  injuriously  of  a  saloon  lady-passenger,  when 
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his  policy  was  nothing  but  praise,  admiratioD,  and 
smirks  t 

"Mr.  Beauclerk,"  he  exclaimed  sternly,  "I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  if  your  question  to  the  captain  was  in- 
spired in  any  degree  by  Mutress  Ramsay's  charms " 

Mr.  Redway  held  up  his  hand  in  impassioned  entreaty 
for  silence. 

"Your  sight,"  continued  the  doctor,  "has  totally 
misled  you.^ 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  **  inquired  Mr.  Redway. 

"I  mean,"  answered  Dr.  Macpherson,  glancing  round 
in  fear  of  overhearers,  **  that  the  gilded  bird  of  Paradise, 
that  the  painted  splendour  of  the  peacocks  t/ul,  that  the 
fictitious  glories  of  the  dying  dolphin"- — here  was  a 
Faddyism  with  a  vengeance — "  are  not  more  the  gifts  of 
nature  than  the  diarms  which  all  people  have  observed 
in  the  lady  we  are  distantly  referring  to." 

He  delivered  himself  in  a  cautious  voice,  and  his 
Scotch  accent,  of  which  the  imitation  is  not  attempted 
here,  was  stronger  than  usuaL 

"  Are  you  in  love  with  Mrs.  Ramsay  ?  "  asked  the  poor 
creature,  whose  mind  was  growing  as  hazy  as  the  hcHizon, 
what  with  the  influence  of  the  raining  moonshine  upon 
his  eyes,  the  ponderous,  c&rt-horse  ploughing  of  the  ship, 
Dr.  Mocpherson's  language,  which  was  only  intelligible  in 
parts,  coupled  with  an  increased  distortion  of  his  squint- 
ing functions. 

Dr.  Macpherson  surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot,  then 
a  slow  smile  broke  through  his  freckles. 

**  May  be,  Mr.  Beauclerk,"  he  answered  in  a  note  of 
kindness,  "  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  return 
to  England  with  your  lung  perfectly  restored;  and  with 
your  permission,"  he  added,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
sarcasm,  "  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  you 
to  Mrs.  Macpheison.* 
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Charles  II.  could  not  have  bowed  with  more  kinglj 
dignity  than  did  Mr.  Bedway,  who,  lifting  his  cap, 
exclaimed — 

"  The  introduction  will  be  one  of  the  happinesses  of 
tny  life,  and  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  promise." 

At  that  moment  a  hoarse  voice  on  the  forecastle 
sounded :  **  There's  something  black  a-showing  up  on  the 
weather-bow ! " 

**  A  ship  on  the  weather-bow  ! "  echoed  the  officer  of 
the  watch  from  the  break  of  the  poop. 

"I  see  her,  sir,^  bawled  little  Buzacott,  and  he  added, 
speaking  to  himself,  "But  it*s  not  a  ship." 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE   WIDOW^S  G00DX£S8 

Gbace   was  the   splendid   and    shiaiiig  quality  of   that 
night  -,  it  was  in  tiie  marbled  curves  of  the  sails,  in  the 
solemn  swaying  of  the  mast-heads,   whose  white  trucks 
shone  with  the  delicate,  keen,  green  light  of  the  glow< 
worm.     It  was  in  the  flying  silvered  manes  of  the  chargers 
of  the  deep,  shattering  their   burden  of  glorious  brine 
against  the  heaving  side  of  the  ship.     It  was  in  the  line 
of  beauty  described  by  the  curving  flight  of  the  meteor, 
t^  and  it  was  also  in  the  floating  gait  of  Mrs.  Ramsay  as  she 
\  {^   crossed  the  deck  from  the  companion-hatch  to  place  her- 
self at  the  side  of  ber  royal  admirer  who  had  quitted  Dr. 
«r     ^"Macpherson  to  stare  over  the  rail  at  the  lumping  shadow 
*    \J^/^n  the  boi^atf^^ 
\''o    /         "What  is  it?"  she  inquired. 

He  did  not  know  that  she  was  there.  He  looked  and 
stared  with  a  behaviour  of  body  that  would  have  convinced 
any  medical  man  that  his  nervous  system  was  in  a  very 
bad  way  indeed. 

"  God  bless  Die !  **  sud  he ;  "  you  fri^tened  me." 
Her  eyes,  which   were  full  of  moonlight,  seemed  to 
i-eproach  him  as  though  she  should  say.  How  is  it  possible 
that  /  could  frighten  you  ? 

"  What  is  that  P "  she  inquired,  and  her  white  6ugcrs 
sparkled  like  the  stars  in  the  heavens  as  she  extended  her 
hand  towards  the  shadow. 
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^^  It  is  a  derelict,  madam,^  said  the  captain,  who  was 
passing  the  couple  at  the  moment,  but  he  did  not  stop  to 
say  more. 

^*  An  abandoned  ship !  '^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ramsay.  *^  I 
wonder  if  there  are  people  on  board,  and  if  the  captain 
means  to  stop.  Shocking  to  think  of  femine-stricken 
wi*etches  sending  dying  glances  at  the  inhuman  ship  that 
sails  on  and  leaves  them  to  their  fate ;  ^  and  she  directed  her 
gaze  at  the  captain,  who,  with  the  mate  was  surveying  the 
dismasted  hulk,  the  one  through  a  night  glass,  the  other 
through  the  ship'^s  telescope. 

The  captain^s  intentions  were  speedily  to  be  gathered. 
Nearly  all  the  passengers  studded  the  rail,  and  two 
or  three  of  them  in  eager  voices  questioned  the  captain ; 
who  replied  that  the  vessel  was  water-logged,  timber- 
laden,  and  abandoned;  that  she  had  probably  been 
knocking  about  like  that  for  some  weeks,  as  might  be 
conjectured  from  the  glistening  lines  of  weed  she  hove 
snake-like  from  the  sea  with  each  sickly  reel  of  her. 
No;  he  was  not  going  to  stop  the  ship  and  send  a 
boat  aboard.  Yes;  it  was  very  true  that  abandoned 
craft  of  that  sort  were  as  dangerous  as  a  sunken  rock 
on  a  lee  shore,  or  a  steamer  with  a  Dutchnian  at  the 
wheel,  the  look-out  asleep,  and  the  officer  of  the  watch 
pausing  in  the  cabin  he  had  entered  to  fetch  his  pipe, 
to  Ibten  to  the  snoring  of  his  drunken  skipper.  Some 
laughter  attended  this  sally,  which  would  have  been 
more  humorous  had  the  low  comedy  tace  of  the  captaii^ 
been  clearly  visible. 

**  I  suppose  he  knows,^  said  Mrs.  Ramsay  to  her  com- 
panion. 

"  He  ought  to  know,^  replied  Mr.  Redway.  "  I  just 
now  told  him  that  the  mind  of  every  British  sea  com- 
mander should  be  an  Encyclopedia  Britannica.^ 

^'  What  did  he  answer  f^ihe  asked,  smiling. 
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"  Between  ouisdves,"  he  replied  confidentially,  "  I 
don't  think  he  understood  me," 

*'  Why  didn't  you  go  through  with  that  liddle  ?  "  she 
inquired.  "I  longed  to  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
such  poor  creatures  as  Mrs.  Mowbray." 

"I  took  a  dislike  to  several  when  they  came  squeezing 
into  the  cabiuj"  answered  Mr.  Red  way.  **  I  wanted  to  be 
alone  with  you.  It  was  our  entertunment,  and  I  desired 
no  listeners.  They  were  prettily  sold,"  he  went  on,  "  and 
they'll  get  no  music  irom  me.  There  is  something  about 
the  fellow  that  fiddled  'Home  Sweet  Home'  that  is  very 
unpleasant,'" 

He  could  name  the  tune  that  Mr.  Jansen  had  played, 
but  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  a  wife  in  England,  and 
that  York  Manor  in  Wiltshire  was  cot  his  property.  Of 
such  are  the  vagaries  of  a  mind  diseased,  and  no  man  who 
has  made  a  study  of  mental  physiology  in  the  flesh,  and 
not  alone  in  boolu,  will  doubt  the  truth  of  this  narrative 
of  a  bmin  afBicted  by  shipwreck. 

The  shadow  of  the  night,  tinctured  by  the  pale  stiver 
of  the  moon,  and  Tague  with  the  dissolving  shapes  of 
running  billows,  will  inform  the  most  prosaic  floating 
object  to  be  encountered  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  with 
a  quality  of  mystery  that  shall  be  deep  and  abiding.  At 
least  to  the  contemplative  mind,  whose  perception  has  the 
glorifying  and  enriching  ^fts  of  love  and  reverence.  In 
the  bald  and  stripping  glare  of  the  sun,  yonder  heaving, 
bulky  shadow  would  have  been  the  mere  derelict  the 
captain  had  found  her.  But  the  moonlight  made  it  a  sea 
spectre ;  she  was  the  embodied  spirit  of  isolation,  and  the 
loneliness  in  whose  heart  she  ^uggishly  rolled  was  made 
mighty  and  Iprofound  in  character  by  the  visionary  night 
distances  with  which  she  was  encompassed.  It  was 
abeam  :  it  was  on  the  quarter :  she  gleamed  with  a  corpse- 
'  e  light  of  leaping  salt  into  the  ship's  wake  and  was  then 
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gone,  amid  a  silence  which  had  fallen  upon  those  who 
gazed  at  her  under  the  swelling  stirless  heights  which  were 
raising  a  note  of  summer  thunder  forward,  and  a  play  of 
the  sheet  lightning  of  summer  in  the  ghastly  eddies  under 
the  counter  with  their  lovely  revelry  of  spangles  of  the  sea 
glow. 

^  There  can  be  nobody  in  that  ship,^  said  Mrs. 
Ramsay  ;  ^^  the  captain  would  know.^ 

^  It  has  made  me  feel  cold,^  said  Mr.  Red  way.  ^  I  am 
all  goose-flesh.^ 

^  It  is  quite  natural,^  exclaimed  the  lady ;  ^^  such  an 
object  must  recall  your  shipwreck  to  you.  Forgive  me 
prescribing  for  you,  but  my  advice  is,  step  into  the  cuddy 
and  drink  a  small  glass  of  brandy ."^ 

^'  No ;  it  is  something  out  of  the  reach  of  brandy,^  he 
answered. 

♦•What  is  it?'' 

*'  I  am  worried,  Mrs.  Ramsay.  My  dream  last  night 
haunts  me.  I  witnessed  myself  again  in  the  washstand 
which  was  cast  upon  a  desolate  coast,  and  I  walked  almost 
in  a  state  of  nature  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  wringing  my 
hands  and  looking  for  food  and  for  water,  and  bemoaning 
my  abject  poverty,  which  was  inconclusive,  as  most  dreams 
are,  for  what  would  be  the  use  of  money  to  me  on  a  deso- 
late coast  where  there  was  not  even  a  mussel  to  eat,  nor  a 
leaf  to  conceal  me  ?  ** 

You  might  have  counted  twenty  slowly  before  she 
answered,  and  her  silence  found  no  interruption  in  the 
gabble  of  Mr.  Jansen  and  two  gentlemen-passengers,  in  a 
sudden  pistol-shot  of  a  command  from  the  mate  to  the 
watch  concerning  the  easing-off  of  a  certain  staysail  sheet, 
in  the  busy  clacking  of  several  ladies  near  the  skylight,  and 
in  the  voice  of  an  infant  crying  in  the  night  away  down 
in  the  steerage,  but  audible  through  open  hatches  and 
skylights. 
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"  Ai'e  you  very  sensitive,  Mr.  Beauderk?^  asked  Mrs. 
Ramsay. 

'^To  an  afironV^  he  replied,  contracting  his  brows. 
^^Fve  only  fought  one  duel.  It  was  with  Sir  Edward 
Hussey,  a  young  baronet  who  made  himself  extremely 
offensive  to  me  at  a  Service  Club.  We  crossed  to  Calais 
and  I  winged  him.  After  which  we  were  arrested,  but  in 
a  few  hours  the  British  consul  procured  our  release.'" 

Needless  to  say  that  this  was  a  lie,  and  nothing  but 
the  man^s  preposterous  state  of  mind  could  have  explained 
his  reason  or  motive  for  it.  But  why  should  Mrs.  Ramsay 
doubt  his  words?  It  was  certain  that  duels  have  been 
fought  over  and  over  again  on  the  sands  of  Calais.  Why 
should  not  Mr.  Beauclerk,  who  was  a  man  of  blood  fired 
by  the  spirit  of  royalty,  have  fought  a  duel  with  a  young 
baronet  ? 

^*I  am  almost  afraid  to  say  to  you  what  is  in  my 
mind,''^  she  exclaimed,  smiling.  *^But  you  would  not 
cliallenge  a  woman  ?  ^ 

**  In  the  sweetest  sense  only,**  he  responded,  wearing 
an  expression  which  the  moonlight  translated  into  an 
immediate  order  for  a  cloak  and  a  guitar. 

She  averted  her  face  and  hung  her  head,  and  then, 
turning  her  eyes  timidly  upon  him,  she  said — 

^*  You  have  suffered  so  much,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  that  I 
should  be  sorry  indeed  if  you  were  troubled  by  dreams  of 
poverty  and  helplessness.  Will  you  make  use  of  my 
purse  ?  *" 

This  offer  will  be  deemed  highly  inartistic  by  many 
who  will  hold  that  it  came  much  too  soon.  But  Mrs. 
Ramsay  was  one  of  those  people  whose  characters  are 
made  for  them  and  not  by  them.  Which  is  a  highly 
materialistic  theory,  as  it  is  violently  opposed  to  the 
assumption  of  an  inherent  self-determining  power  in  man. 

this  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Ramsay  was  essentially  a  woman 
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of  impulse.  She  was  rich,  with  a  liberal  indifference  to 
money.  She  was  rich,  I  say,  but  the  yellow  mintage  of 
Australia  could  not  and  did  not  therefore  bring  her  the 
social  distinction  her  amiable  heart  panted  for  in  unison 
with  a  great  number  of  other  amiable  hearts  which  pant 
for  the  same  thing  in  American  and  British  Colonial 
bosoms.  Mr.  fieauclerk  had  been  shipwrecked;  he  had 
been  treated  with  the  consideration  his  lofty  social  posi- 
tion commanded  by  a  French  Count  of  very  ancient  blood. 
He  had  been  in  a  fashion  clothed  by  the  skipper  of  the 
Crimson  Banner  on  credit,  and  Buzacott,  accepting  the 
gentleman^s  shipwreck  and  assertions  supported  by 
the  Count  as  an  abundant  warranty,  continued  to  provide 
him  with  shelter  and  food.  And  others  of  the  passengers 
had  expressed  deep  interest  in  and  lively  sympathy  with 
the  half-drowned  ofishoot  of  the  House  of  St.  Albans. 
Why,  then,  should  not  Mrs.  Ramsay  open  her  purse  to 
him?  As  to  the  capacity  for  repayment — she  never 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  What  she  did  think  was — and 
this  was  the  seminal  impulse  of  her  offer — ^^  I  intend  that 
a  day  shall  come  when  what  is  mine  shall  be  yours,  and 
what  is  yours  shall  be  mine.  For  what  is  yours  will 
amongst  other  things  exalt  me  to  a  platform  from  which 
I  shall  be  able  to  look  down  upon  such  beasts  as  Mrs. 
Mowbray.^ 

It  may  be  said  that  in  madness  as  in  wine  the  truth 
comes  out.  I  cannot  imagine  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
gone  mad  that  he  should  be  anything  more  or  less  than  a 
gentleman  in  moods  and  outbreaks  the  saddest  to  witness. 
For  we  must  all  be  of  opinion  that  the  soul  is  always  the 
same,  and  that  its  apparent  aberrations  are  due  to  physical 
defects,  as  the  steady  white  light  inside  a  lantern  may  be 
deflected,  dulled  and  rendei^  almost  worthless  as  an 
illuminant  by  the  quality,  uncleanliness  and  the  like,  of 
the  glass  which  enshrines  it.    This  is  a  borrowed  simile, 
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zii  I  icbc::  :t  «  an  u:?2:At:r  trcth  laid  down  by  one  of 


Mr.  Rcsi-r^T  W3»  &  geaTlptnan  first,  if  he  was  a  IiJir 

\zd  the  spirit  of  the  gentleman  was 
IT  with  charming  timidity 

is  a  TCHce  of  emotion. 


*  :i:iirs  3»  sc  Irrici^  wcI  in  board  this  ship,  there  is  no 

aj  mesnonr  couples  with  the 
that  I  woold  sooner  be  be- 


n;uyi  ^  :32i2  toil.  I  sbill  ae^^  forget  your  generosity, 
ui\:  ^  fwcoes  dut  ^LVBipts  Tocr  viih  to  render  nic 
iioiKxiasi*  jc  ^  npnS  aad  the  owners  of  this  ship 
larl  3.  3zi!  CQizEK  I  eofDS  to  my  own  again.*" 

''^  Vju  sts  '^t^f'.t^^  3K  &r  nothing,'"  she  said.  ^^  I 
'jcc«  nni  jR  ICC  Xx?  rr:oi  to  obZiff  toeT 

*  *«Vi  asutl  i«  r.:^^er  &k  many  weeks  yet,''  he 
ui>rr'ir9vl  i»:^^7«  *  Wia:  »  ;hi&t  bell  ?  Oh,  yes,  spirits, 
«  :xt>  imi  biseii'S  ca  che  coidy  table.  Tlie  night-air 
vft>  iaunr.     AIjcw  aw  fj  ccxaiort  yoa  bdow.** 

Aiti  «a»f!i  3tf  w-^  b«u?v.  seated  at  her  side,  with  a 
4:-*:i&^  «*c  v-^>iLy  ioc  vsm*  in  &Qot  of  him,  whilst  she 
ii,vwi  a  rjmei^r  oC  «ttai!r  azad  claret,  he  told  her  a  very 

-  W-cc  iiacasss^'*  ae  5iui  softly,  that  his  voice  should 
ace  TiMk'd  iCOK  wKher  piuseflustsn  vho  were  at  the  table, 
-  "T^V*^  A  cyrvcs  iascisfct  vhicii  may  hare  been  intended 
jb^  A  scrt  ot  pnxaojtx-  of  OCT  meeting  and  your  goodness. 
>l\  S^i  a:  \  ^fi  MdUMT  w»  twice  occupied  by  Charles  I., 
ju'tU  I  j«^«*tr  i:  with  a  particular  reverence  for  that 
TWiCtt.  v\w  x^:  1  *wLe '^th  a  start-  The  drapery  of 
VX*  Sic  :s  cv«{WMtinfiTa»fcfii,  mi  very  rich  and  heavy. 
V  V*  »*  5^5  rf  *  plwphofescent  character  seemed  to 
i;!u^tt;^lJl^f  dir  tw«^«ni*t  the  foot  of  the  bed  I  clearly 
JilmfWii  tt»  %m^  ^  *  ^J  apparelled  in  the  attire  in 


ri 
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which  the  contemporary  artists  painted  the  portraits  of 
Queen  Henrietta.  In  her  hands  she  held  a  purse  which 
opened,  and  there  fell  from  it  on  the  counterpane  a 
number  of  Jacobuses  and  angels  and  other  coins  of  that 
period-" 

"Weretft  you  horribly  frightened?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Ramsay,  with  her  eyes  dilated. 

^^  I  leaned  forward  to  pick  up  one  of  the  coins  to  satisfy 
myself  by  tangible  evidence  that  I  was  not  dreaming.  In 
an  instant  the  preternatural  light  was  extinguished  and 
the  room  was  plunged  in  darkness,  amid  which,  seemingly 
glimmering  afar,  was  the  dim  star-lighted  atmosphere  of 
the  night  visible  through  four  stripes  of  window,  the  upper 
portions  of  which  are  glazed  with  coloured  glass  worthy  in 
design  and  beauty  of  the  Venetian  artists.  I  struck  a 
match  and  lighted  a  candle  at  my  bedside.  There  were 
no  coins  on  the  counterpane." 

**  What  could  it  have  been  ? "  inquired  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
whose  parted  lips,  whose  eager  gaze  of  impassioned  atten- 
tion, were  causing  the  comers  of  more  than  one  mouth  at 
that  table  to  droop. 

^^  It  was  not  a  dream,"  said  the  lunatic.  **  It  was  a 
waking  vision.  It  was  a  ghost.  It  could  not  have  been 
a  ghost  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  because  I  don^t  believe 
in  ghosts." 

*^But  that  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  ghost,"  she  said. 

''It  was  a  sort  of  prophetic  allegory  of  this  our 
charming  association,"  he  exclaimed  in  his  loftiest, 
most  dignified  manner,  stroking  his  scissors-trimmed 
beard.  ''It  was  her  Majesty  the  Queen  presenting 
herself,  with  material  help,  to  her  sovereign  lord  the 
King,  who  was  occasionally  in  need  of  money;  just  as 
you,  madam,  present  yourself  with  your  generous  purse 
tome." 
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The  poor  widow,  inflamed  by  dreams  of  a  princesB*B 
situation  in  life,  utterly  and  hopelessly  failed  to  see  that 
the  man  who  addressed  her,  who  bad  been  picked  out  of 
a  washstand  in  pyjamas  only,  was  a  crank  steeped  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  his  tongue  in  lies. 

The  morals  pointed  by  sea  perils  and  adorning  the 
tales  of  them  do  not  always  require  to  be  driven  home  to 
the  hearts  and  bosoms  of  shipowners  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  derelict  passed  by  the 
Crimson  Bonner  in  the  night  For  early  next  morning  a 
raft,  massively  constructed,  but  as  vacant  of  life  as  the 
boards  of  a  theatre  when  the  last  man  after  midnight  has 
gone  home  to  bed,  was  sighted  on  the  weather-bow,  and 
as  it  came  and  went  with  the  leap  and  heel  of  the  sea, 
rocking  and  tossing  like  a  cot  in  a  gale,  the  telescope 
interpreted  the  bright  thing  that  was  sparkling  frostily  in 
an  interstice  in  the  fabric  as  a  biscuit-tin.  And  it  was 
seen  to  be  a  biscuit-tin  as  the  raft  swept  by,  foaming, 
sodden,  and  lifeless.  But  Captain  Buzzacotts  port  fore- 
topmast  studding-sail  was  swelled  hard  as  marble  by  the 
north-east  wind,  and  though  the  little  skipper  was  in  no 
hurry,  be  had  no  mind  to  stop  his  vessel,  which  was  doing 
about  eight  knots  and  raising  in  her  bows  the  thunder  of 
an  old  line-of-battle  ship  storming  through  the  roaring 
Forties,  merely  to  examine  a  biscuit-tin  which  might 
prove  empty. 

It  was  not  empty,  however,  as  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered by  a  schooner  that  sent  a  boat  to  pick  it  up  off 
the  raft.  It  contained  a  letter  of  four  foolscap  pages 
addressed  by  the  captain  of  the  wreck  that  the  Crivuon 
Banner  had  passed  to  his  wife  in  England.  The  vessel 
had,  been  an  English  barque,  and  was  homeward-bound 
with  a  caigo  of  valuable  timber,  but  her  masts  had  been 
rotten  when  she  s^led  from  England,  and  the  owners 
knew  it,  and  ordered  the  captain  to  proceed  and  bring 
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home  the  ship  vith  the  same  masts  standing  in  her.  This 
order,  reverent  and  gracious  id  its  sympathy  with  the  risks 
and  hardships  uf  that  section  of  humanity  which  is  called 
sailors,  was  blasphemed  by  bad  weather,  and  on  the  road 
home,  all  three  lover  masts  went  by  the  board,  smashing 
the  boats  and  killing  several  men.  llie  captain  wrote  his 
letter  whilst  the  hulk  was  slowly  settling  to  a  strake,  when 
she  would  float  upon  her  own  cargo,  and  the  men  con- 
structed a  raft ;  and  the  captain  wrote  as  though  he  knew 
that  he  and  his  men  were  doomed,  and  that  his  wife  and 
child  would  be  left  without  bread  and  Mendless.  All  the 
blood  of  his  burning  heart — of  a  heart  outraged  by  years 
of  bitter  toil,  infamous  treatment,  pay  inadequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  lap-dog — was  in  that  letter,  and  the 
master  of  the  schooner,  when  he  handed  it  at  Yarmouth 
to  the  receiver  of  wrecks,  said,  **  Mister,  I'm  no  scholard, 
and  man  and  boy  I've  followed  the  sea  thirty-five  years, 
but  in  all  my  goin'  a-fishin*  I  never  read  more  awfiil  truths 
about  the  calling  than  is  wrote  in  this  'ere,  and  I  only 
'ope  to  read  it  as  a  piece  in  the  newspapers,  for  there  are 
many  folks  ashore  as  wants  to  be  lamed  in  what  we  sailors 
have  to  go  through  to  get  a  living.** 

At  sea  the  progress  of  events  is  measured  by  land-falk, 
parallels  of  latitude,  degrees  of  longitude,  the  barometer, 
the  spouting  whale,  the  ghastly  blink  of  ice  in  the  con- 
vulsive whirl  of  the  snowstorm.  The  Crimaon  Banner  was 
in  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  with  a  strong, 
long,  quartering  swell  chasing  her,  and  the  North-east 
Trade  blowing  its  trumpets  through  the  arched  foot  of 
her  canvas,  and  wringing  the  pilnocb  out  of  the  harp- 
taut  rigging  before  any  inddent  worth  recording  came 
alcmg.  Meanwhile  you  will  ask,  what  was  the  general 
opinion  among  the  passengers  of  that  ship  as  to  Mr. 
Beauclerk  ?  Had  they  by  this  time  discovered  that  his 
piind  was  warped  F    Had  he  to  any  small  extent  recovered 
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hU  faculties P  What  was  the  state  of  his  lung?  And 
was  his  general  health  impaired  by  the  condition  of  his 
bruns? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  passenjjers,  together  with 
Dr.  Macphersoa,  the  captain,  and  time  mates,  were  all 
agreed — some  of  them  tacitly,  especially  the  captain — 
that  Mr.  Beaaclerk  was  a  man  of  distinguished  antecedents 
largely  verified  by  the  unquestionable  resemblance  he  boru 
to  certain  portraits  of  King  Charles  I. ;  next,  that  he  was 
not  perfectly  truthful,  and  that  many  of  his  statements 
were  to  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  which,  on  the 
whole,  was  accepted  as  a  venal  oflence,  as  the  man  had 
come  aboard  almost  naked,  and,  wanting  tangible  proof, 
naturally  desired  that  his  state  of  life,  in  a  sociological  as 
well  as  in  a  commercial  sense,  should  be  accepted  as  loftier 
and  fatter  than  it  really  was. 

Yet,  though  Mr.  Redway's  health  had  risibly  improved 
since  his  rescue,  and  though  the  doctor  declared  with 
emphasis  that  the  lingering  symptoms  of  tuberculosis 
would  vanish  long  before  the  patient  returned  home,  the 
fact  remained  that  the  unfortunate  man  continued  mentally 
in  the  condition  in  whidi  he  was  found ;  that  ia,  he  did 
not  know  that  his  name  was  Redway ;  be  did  not  know 
that  he  was  a  married  man  with  an  expectant  wife  hving 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colville  Square,  Bayswater, 
London ;  he  was  convinced,  with  all  the  emphasis  that 
lunacy  can  supply,  fortified  by  misconceptions  or  perverted 
beliefs,  that  his  name  was  Beauclerii,  that  he  was  the 
possessor  of  a  considerable  manorial  estate  in  Wiltshire, 
and  that  he  had  a  lai^  balance  at  Coutta\  with  a  constant 
and  copious  revenue  from  hereditary  sources.  And  these 
false  imaginations  being  the  skeleton  of  his  delusion,  he 
fleshed  the  bones  with  creations  of  reason,  which  were 
made  luminous  and  life-hke  in  tint,  substance,  and  quality 
by   the  lambent  fires  of  sincere  memory  glancing  and 
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daucing  amid  the  thick  shadows  which  envdoped  his 
functionally  perturbed  intellect 

Thus  stands  the  figure  of  this  man  as  we  see  him  when 
the  Crimson  Banner  is  on  the  parallel  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islauda — a  recondite  subject  indeed,  too  metaphysically 
profound  for  the  interpretation  of  this  pen,  a  psychical 
study  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples  in  medical 
and  in  learned  works — problems  of  the  soul  left  uninter- 
preted by  those  who  submit  them,  conundrums  in  meta- 
physics whose  solution  is  not  approached  by  the  enumenttioii 
which  limits  the  despairful  efforts  of  the  writers. 

It  was  a  Wednesday  evening.  The  Trade  wind  had 
slackened,  but  the  waters  streamed  friskily  to  its  warm 
gushing,  and  as  the  slow,  round-bowed  ship  sank  in 
curtseys  upon  the  underrun  of  the  swell,  with  white  mast- 
heads in  stately  motion  like  giant  wands  directed  to 
forward  and  after  stars  by  some  mighty  spirit-hand  com- 
pelling attention  to  the  ghmes  of  the  deep-blue  ether  of 
the  night,  the  full  bosoms  of  the  topsail  and  fore-oourse 
and  top-gallant  sail  sank  in  and  floated  out  again  with 
movement  of  respiratitKi,  and  the  peace  and  beau^  of  the 
inter-tropic  sea  was  left  undisturbed  by  the  notes  of  a 
concertina  played  by  a  sailor  away  forward  in  the  fore- 
castle gloom  shed  by  the  swin^ng  wing  of  the  fore-topmast 
stay  sail.  All  the  passengers  but  the  children  and  nurses 
were  on  deck.  The  captain  bad  bem  walking  to  and  fro 
arm-in-arm  with  a  lady.  This  was  a  gallant  practice  of 
his  in  a  second  dog-watch,  and  he  was  not  so  blooming 
particular,  as  the  Jacks  forward  noticed,  but  that  the  old 
were  as  carefully  chosen  as  the  young. 

This  night  the  lady  he  bad  been  strolling  with,  thinking 
she  heard  her  child  crying — for  sounds  rose  clearly  from 
the  steerage  to  the  open  skyli^ts — pulled  her  hand  from 
his  ann  with  an  i4X>iogy,  and  the  skipper  was  left  alone, 
lord  paramount  of  the  wea':her4ide  of  his  quarter-deck. 
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But  not  for  long.  Mn.  Ramsay— -who  had  been  convening 
with  Mr.  Redway,  Mr.  Janten,  and  another  gentkman  on 
the  lee  side  of  tiie  poop— broke  ftom  the  little  knot,  and 
approached  the  captain. 

^It  is  my  turn  to  walk  with  yoo.  Captain  Buxaoott,^ 
said  she. 

^  With  pleasure,  madam  ;^  and  the  little  man  projected 
his  arm  into  the  shape  of  an  angle  iron. 

She  pressed  his  caff  with  her  sparkling  fingers- 
Colonial  ladies  greatly  love  the  diamond  and  the  display 
of  it — and  they  paced  the  deck.  Though  ]&isaoott  was  a 
short  man  with  short  legs,  so  that  his  steps  were  short, 
Mrs.  Ramsay  did  not  attempt  to  keep  pace  with  him. 
She  floated  in  independent  beauty  of  figure  by  hki  side 
What  is  more  shoddng  to  the  fistftidioas  eye  than  the  gait 
of  a  woman  keeping  time  with  a  man^  pace  ?  It  is  the 
goose-step  of  the  kitchen  and  the  counter,  and  is  chiefly 
to  be  observed  in  young  females  artistically  dressed  in 
remnants  or  gorgeous  in  the  hues  of  the  cheap  sales,  when 
they  walk'  on  a  Sunday  with  gents  in  tall,  stove-pipe  hats, 
immensely  high  collars,  coat-tails  reaching  to  the  middle 
of  their  calves,  and  the  creases  of  a  week^s  slumber  in  a 
chest  of  drawers  in  the  Sunday  pants,  which  generally 
terminate  somewhat  uncouthly  at  the  boots. 

Captain  Buzacott  and  Mrs.  Ramsay  were  old  ac- 
quaintance. She  had  sailed  with  him  twice  in  seven 
years  and  he  was  third  mate  of  the  ship  in  which  she 
made  her  first  voyage  fix>m  Australia  to  England,  She 
was  entitled,  therefore,  to  speak  to  him  with  a  certain 
freedom  which  he  could  not  misunderstand.  He  was 
almost  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  as  the  man  who 
swayed  the  destinies  of  his  vessel,  who  held  in  his  hand 
the  lives  of  all  who  floaty  in  her,  he  should  be  in  a 
position  to  easily  fill,  when  needed,  the  post  of  paternal 
counsellor  to  any  one  in  want  of  such  ojnnions  as  were 
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likely  to  be  contained  within  the  horizon  of  a  seaman's 
understanding. 

After  a  few  words  about  the  weather,  the  fineness  of 
the  night  and  the  like,  Mn.  Ramsay  said — 

**  Mr.  Beauclerk  seems  to  be  regaining  his  health  very 
rapidly." 

**  Very  rapidly  indeed,'"  answered  Captain  Buzacott 

"  What  does  the  doctor  think  i "  she  asked. 

"  He  is  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  is  never  in  a 
hurry  with  an  opinion,  and  he  think*  very  favourably  of 
the  case,  which  is  a  very  good  thing  for  Mr.  Beauclerk." 

"  You  must  feel  awfully  proud  to  be  helpful  in  pre- 
serving his  life,  Captain,"  said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  with  a  shght 
lisp,  which  she  would  sometimes  affect  when  she  made  a 
girlish  remark. 

"  It  was  a  narrow  shave  with  him  "  answered  Buzacott^ 
with  a  skipper's  stare  to  windward,  as,  arm-in-arm,  he 
wheeled  round  with  the  lady  with  the  planks  of  the  deck 
whitening  into  the  fairness  and  purity  of  coral  to  the 
contrast  of  the  thin  black  lines  of  pitch  whic^  marked 
their  width.  "  I  am  still  puzzled  by  the  name  he  gives 
his  ship." 

"  Surely  not,  captain." 

"  But,  my  dear  lady,  he  knows  a  ship  as  well  as  I  do, 
and  the  Sandotvn  Cattle  he  refers  to  is,  or  was  a  barque, 
whibt  the  other  Sandown  Cattle,  which  is  a  ship,  can't  be 
within  his  meaning,  aa  she  is  on  the  high  seas,  homeward- 
bound," 

"If  he  doesn't  know,  who  should?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bamsay,  with  a  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  three  men 
she  had  left 

"Cant  imagine  a  sailing^ip  from  a  northern  port 
calling  at  Southampton  for  passengers,"  said  Buzacott. 

**  But  the  Frendiman  found  him  in  a  washstand,"  said 
Mrs.  Bamsay.    "  Youll  not  deny  that  P  " 
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"No." 

"  He  must  have  been  shipwrecked,  then,  to  bftve  been 
found  in  a  waahatand." 

"  I  never  doubted  that,"  said  Captain  Biuacott 

**  He  gives  you  the  name  of  the  diip,  and  you  question 
it,"  continued  Mr«.  Ramsay.    "  Now,  why  should  you  ?  " 

The  little  fellow's  tongue  stirred  in  the  first  movement 
of  protest. 

"  You  can't  question,"  pursued  the  lady,  with  a  small 
show  of  warmth,  **  that  he  is  a  gentleman," 

**  Well,  I  dare  say  he  is,  and  Fm  not  going  to  argue 
with  you,  Mn.  Ramsay,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word." 

"  A  gentleman  never  tells  lies,"  said  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

"  Here  and  there  one,"  said  the  captain,  drily,  looking 
into  her  starlighted  eyes  from  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
level  of  them. 

"  I  cannot  imagine,"  said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  **  any  one  in 
English  society,  outside  of  Royalty  of  course,  more  highly 
connected  thui  Mr.  Beauclerk.  You  will  meet  witb 
people  who  boast  that  tbey  have  royal  blood  in  their 


"  Irishmen,"  interrupted  the  skipper. 

'*  And  Welshmen,"  continued  the  widow,  "  But  when 
their  boasts  are  put  to  the  proof,  they  end,  Uke  going 
through  the  Bible  to  the  Apocrypha,  and  all  is  doubt 
and  invention.  But  the  name  of  Beauclerk  speaks  for 
itsel£  It  is  the  family  name  of  the  Duke  of  SL  Albans. 
Besides,  look  at  his  tr^ures !  Pictures  of  his  ancestors  by 
Yandyck  and  others,  the  bed  in  which  the  poor  hunted 
King  slept  on  several  occasions !  Even  his  visions  or 
dreams  are  royal." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is  a  vety  fine  gentleman,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Captain  Bozacott,  who  was  waiting  for  the  mate  to  order 
the  watch  to  tail  on  aud  get  a  small  pull  at  the  lee-top- 
gallant and  main-royal  braces,  as  the  topmost  leech  feebly 
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rippled  against  the  stars  to  each  downward  stroke  of  the 
6ying  jibboom,  which  proved  that  the  wind  bad  shifted  by 
something  into  the  east. 

"I  want  to  tell  you,  Capbun  Buzacott,"  stud  Mrs. 
Ramsay,  continuing  to  urge  the  little  man  into  his  qnartov 
deck  walk  by  tfae  grasp  of  his  arm,  "that  you  need  be 
under  no  alarm  * — Buzacott  started,  the  master  of  a  ship 
under  an  alarm ! — "  as  to  Mr.  Beauclerk's  capacity,"  con- 
tinued the  widow,  "  of  repaying  you  for  the  expenses  you 
will  have  incurred  on  his  account.** 

"  OF  course,"  answered  the  skipper,  drily, "  I  am  bound 
to  consider  that  his  balance  at  Coutts'  is  large.  I^ty  his 
pass-book  did  not  Boat  off  with  him  in  the  washstand." 

"  I  don't  mean  that,"  she  exclaimed.  "  /  will  see  that 
you  are  repaid." 

"  He  is  a  deucedly  lucky  fellow,"  said  the  withered  old 
salt,  immediately  catching  the  under-meaning  of  her  words 
"  I  am  to  wish  you  joy,  then  P" 

"  Not  yet.  But  if  your  ship  is  in  harbour,  you  shall 
certainly  be  present,"  said  the  widow,  smiling  into  tbe  low- 
comedian  face  a  little  above  the  level  of  her  shoulder. 

'*Most  happy,  believe  me,"  answered  Captain  Buza- 
cott. "  You  have  tried  it  once,"  he  added  bluntly,  "  and 
ought  to  know." 

She  gazed  gravely  and  in  silence  at  the  dim  sea-line^ 
and  Buzacott  thought  he  had  put  his  foot  In  it 

"I  know,"  she  exclaimed  in  his  ear  with  petulant 
emphasis,  "  that  a  childless  widow  is  a  desolate  creature, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  prospects  of  our  Colonies 
would  improve  if  the  ladies  of  Austridia  took  more  care^ 
,or  at  all  events  exercised  more  patience,  in  their  selection 
of  husbands." 

She  slightly  tossed  her  head  as  she  pronounced  then 
words,  as  though  memory,  and  perhaps  personal  memoiy, 
was  the  inspiration  of  her  speech. 
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"Well,"  said  the  captain,  "I  have  very  little  know- 
ledge of  ladies  and  their  hearts,  and  it^  to  be  supposed 
that  they  understand  their  own  meaning  and  wishes.  This 
is  November,  and  the  gentleman  was  picked  up  by  the 
French  yacht  last  monSi.  Tis  a  short  wooing,  madam, 
but  your  eyes  don^t  need  to  dance  in  the  starlight  to  tell 
me  that  man  to  you  isn't  one  of  those  sealed  books  which 
when  opened  are  printed  in  a  language  difficult  to  under- 
atand." 

Her  agreeable  smile  showed  that  she  accepted  this 
remark  as  a  compliment. 

<*  But,^  continued  the  skipper,  as  though  in  soliloquy, 
"  the  gentleman  cant  play  the  fiddle."* 

"  Don*t  remain  under  any  such  impression,""  exclaimed 
the  widow.  "  I  am  perfectly  certain  by  the  way  he  took 
hold  of  the  fiddle  and  the  bow  that  be  can  play  the  fiddle 
to  perfectioD,  and  if  he  declines,  I  know  his  reason.  I 
may  as  well  tell  it  you,  captain,  who  are  my  father-con- 
fessoT." 

The  tone  of  her  voice  was  cordial,  gracious,  and 
pleasing,  and  the  little  man  gazed  with  a  wrinkled  smile 
of  sailorly  kindness  at  the  face  of  which  the  revelation 
was  the  stars". 

'"Die  fact  is,"  continued  the  widow,  "he  has  taken  a 
strong  dislike  to  Mrs.  Mowbray,  and  one  or  two  others, 
and  he  has  no  intention  of  subjecting  himself  to  their 
caustic  criticism,"" 

Captain  fiuzacott  was  too  okl  and  too  prudent  a  sea- 
wielder  of  the  destinies  on  the  ocean  of  the  people  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  to  utter  a  single  word  of  comment, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  the  widow  released  his  arm 
and  rejoined  Mr.  Redway,  who  leaned  alone  over  the  rail 
to  I  leeward,  watdiing  Uie  white  fire-tinctured  sea  as 
it  streamed  aft,  hissing  like  disturbed  and  infuriated 
reptiles. 


CHAPTER  XII 

MR.   JAKSEN*B   ART 

Cabik  life  on  board  such  a  ship  as  the  Crvmaon  Banner  did 
not  at  all  resemble  cabin  life  upon  the  headlong  steam- 
ships of  tliese  days.  Noir,  even  in  a  voyage  to  New 
Zealand,  there  is  little  time  between  port  and  port  for  the 
love-making,  the  flirtations,  the  scandals,  and  the  rest  of 
it,  which  contributed  to  the  diversions,  and  in  a  measure 
neutralized  the  monotony  of  the  sea  voyage  under  canvas. 
Iliink  of  a  vessel  with  a  cuddy  full  of  passengers,  male  and 
female,  young  and  middle-aged — for  the  old  seldom  went 
afield — becalmed  for  six  weeks  at  a  stretch  in  the  equa- 
torial regions ;  scarce  a  cat's-paw  in  six  weeks  to  blorr  the 
radiant  blue  mirror  into  whose  heart  the  day-beam  on 
high  sinks  its  roasting  flames ;  scarce  a  wfaispo:  in  the 
violet-dark  deepness  of  the  night  to  win  a  sigh  from  the 
hanging  canvas.  Small  wonder  that  the  mails  were 
delivered  five  months  after  date  of  postage ;  that  the 
round  voyage  to  the  Antipodes  brimmed  to  overflowing 
the  large  measure  of  sometimes  fifteen  months ;  that 
women  made  love  and  men  went  mad  ;  that  the  provisions 
shrank,  and  the  fresh  water  stank  and  sank ;  that  the 
weevil  winked  at  the  sailor  from  the  pores  of  his  biscuit ; 
that  the  boatswain  added  new  oaths  to  the  terminology  of 
the  forecastle ;  that  the  white  hammock  of  the  dead  was  a 
frequent  flash  from  the  ship's  side ;  and  that,  in  short,  the 
passage  and  the  return  were  infernally  1on{^  so  wide  a 
185 
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stage  of  weeks  as  to  admit  of  the  performance  of  a  hundred 
human  dramas  in  one  revolving  moon. 

I  need  not  repeat  that  the  Crimson  Banner  was  one  of 
the  slowest  old  ships  of  her  time,  but  with  a  reputation  for 
safety  and  prudence  which  kept  her  cabin  acccHnmodation 
fiiU,  out  and  home.  Her  log  is  not  before  me ;  I  am 
unable,  therefore,  to  state  the  time  she  took  in  passing  out 
of  the  North-east  Trades  into  that  zone  of  calms  and 
baffling  light  airs  which  have  done  more  to  enrich  the 
language  of  the  sailors,  both  fore  and  aft,  than  the  salt 
ptDvisions  which  constipate  them  into  a  chronic  condition 
of  mutiny,  scarcely  suppressed,  and  often  ebullient. 

Enough,  if  we  come  to  a  quiet  afternoon  with  folds  of 
sky-blue  sea  gently  rolling,  a  soft  breathing  of  wind  off 
the  starboard  beam,  and  the  horizon  broken  almost  directly 
ahead  of  the  ship  by  a  lustrous  patch,  which  the  telescope 
reports  to  be  the  canvas  of  a  ship.  The  awning  was 
spread,  and  the  poop  was  bathed  in  shadow,  but  the 
bright  glare  beyond  where  the  shafts  of  masts  rose  with 
their  biuden  of  canvas,  was  rendered  more  dazzling  yet  to 
the  eye  by  involuntary  contrast  witli  the  cavernous 
shadow  of  awning  it  gazed  from,  and  the  line  of  the 
horizon  worked  in  sinuous  motion  through  the  bluish  haze 
of  heat  which  the  sweating  sides  and  furnace-hot  rails 
sent  up  into  the  atmosphere  to  a  height  far  above  the 
level  of  the  ridge  ropes,  and  through  this  dissembling 
medium  you  witnessed  the  white  patch  far  ahead  fluctu- 
ating like  the  gleaming  pinion  of  a  sea  bird  aslant  to 
the  sun. 

In  this  shadow  of  awning  sat,  somewhat  isolated  from 
the  other  passengers,  the  acute  and  acidulated  Mrs. 
Mowbray  on  a  camp-stool  which,  if  the  ship  suddenly 
rolled,  was  in  the  highest  degree  likely  to  capsize  with  her. 
~~  I  was  knitting  a  pair  of  socks  for  one  of  the  children, 
child  was   not   hers,  and  as   she   knitted   she 
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■ometimes  slightly  frowned,  and  Bometimes  slightly  sneered, 
and  now  and  again  she  lifted  her  eyes  &om  her  polished 
knitting-needles  to  direct  a  glance,  as  keen  as  they  were, 
at  Mr.  Beauclerk  and  Mrs.  Ramsay,  who  sat  together  in 
the  shade  in  the  forward  part  of  the  poop,  pleasantly 
fanned  by  the  eddying  currents  of  wind  from  the  swinging 
sails. 

Presently  Mr,  Jansen's  head  showed  above  the  top  of 
the  poop-ladder,  and  his  whole  figure,  draped  in  a  camlet 
jacket,  a  soft,  squash  grey  hat,  like  to  those  affected  by 
the  artistes  of  the  music-hall,  and  white  canvas  shoes, 
approached  Mrs.  Mowbray.  Mr.  Jansen  seated  himself 
fdongside  of  her. 

"  You  do  not  find  it  too  hot  to  work  P  "  said  he. 

"  The  heat  never  affects  me,"  was  the  answer. 

"Then  nature  has  given  you  a  very  good  heart,"  said 
the  Scandinavian,  with  an  inscrutable  smile  so  far  as  his 
meaning  went,  though  he  disclosed  a  fairly  good  set  of 
white  teeth. 

If  she  heard  satire  or  irony  in  his  language  she  gave  it 
no  heed. 

"  Pray,"  said  she,  "  is  it  true^  Mr.  Jansen,  that  you  can 
send  people  to  sleep  and  make  them  tell  the  truth  by 
compulsion  of  your  will  ?" 

"  Ha ! ""  exclaimed  Mr.  Jansen  ;  "  who  has  been 
talking  about  me  F  " 

"  You  told  Mrs.  Latimer  that  you  had  the  power." 

"  Well,  it  is  true." 

"  What  do  you  call  this  gift  or  art  ?  " 

**  Oh,  the  science,"  he  answered,  **  Is  well  known  by  the 
term  of  electro-biology." 

"  And  what  can  you  do  P  "  inquired  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
dropping  her  knitting  to  fold  her  hands,  and  look  at 
bim. 

**  I  can  put  you  to  sleep — no,  I  do  not  meui  tiat    I 
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can  compel  you  to  withdraw  your  will  from  the  direction 
of  your  thoughts  and  concentrate  it  upon  your  eyes,  which 
will  slowly,  or  aoFtly,  induce  sleep,  or  a  condition  of 
reverie,  which  will  enable  me  bo  to  control  you  that  you 
shall  answer  my  questions  truthfully,  and  be  absolutely  at 
the  control  of  im/  will  as  r^ards  your  actions,  desires, 
volitions,  aud  so  forth." 

"My  goodness  gracious  me,  Mr.  Jansen,'"  cried  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  with  excitement  visible  in  the  expression  of  her 
eyes.  "  You  must  be  possessed  with  a  devil.  I  am 
frightened  of  you."  She  seemed  to  shrink  on  her  camp- 
stooL 

*'  I  seldom  exercise  my  gift,"  said  Mr.  Jansen,  who 
was  clearly  amused  by  the  topic  they  had  fallen  on. 

"  Can  you  make  people  see  into  the  future  ? '"  she 
asked. 

He  smiled  wisely  and  said  nothing,  leaving  her  to 
suppose  that  he  could. 

"  T  should  very  much  like  to  see  Mr.  Beauclerk  under 
the  in6uence  of  your  spells,"  said  Mrs.  Mowbray.  "  It 
would  be  funny  to  Ibten  to  his  perverted  recollections  of  the 
pages  of  Burke  and  Debrett." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Scandinavian,  "  I  know  little  about 
your  English  nobility.  As  a  democrat  and  fireethinker,  I 
do  not  care  to  know.  But  the  little  that  Mr.  Beauclerk 
has  said  about  the  British  aristocracy — which  I  have  heard 
him  say,  I  mefui,  for  he  may  talk  a  great  deal  behind  my 
back — seems  to  me  to  have  been  quite  right" 

She  resumed  her  knitting  with  an  impatient  face,  and, 
without  looking  at  him,  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  try  him 
with  your  powers." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  objection,"  answered  Mr.  Jansen, 
languidly,  "  if  he  will  consent.  Ask  him,  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray." 

*•  I  ?    Oh  dear  no.    But  I  think  Mrs.  Ramsay  might 
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be  induced  to  ask  him,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  do  any- 
thing to  oblige  her,  even  to  the  risk  of  being  forced  to  tell 
the  truth," 

"  Ha,  ha,^  laughed  Mr.  Jansra,  who  secretly  despised 
the  woman  for  her  spleen  and  mean  jealousies,  and 
thought  she  looked  disc^^reeably  old  as  she  sat  knitting. 

"If  I  can  contrive,"  continued  the  lady,  "to  Imng 
Mr.  Beauclerk  und^  your  spell,  will  you  exert  your 
powers  ?  " 

This  was  a  Paddyisra,  not  however  to  be  traced  to  a 
drop  of  Irish  blood  in  her,  for  surely  even  a  single  drop 
would  have  made  her  more  generous  and  charitable. 

"  If  the  gentleman  freely  consents,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
biologize  him,"  responded  Mr.  Jansen. 

"  I  have  your  word.  It  will  be  great  fun.  Besides," 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Mowbray,  "  the  time  is  tedious  and  the 
voyage  eternal,  and  the  captain  does  not  seem  to  care 
whether  the  wind  blows  in  front  or  behind.  I  saw  the 
cook  throw  an  empty  bottle  overboard  yesterday,  and  I 
declare,  when  I  came  on  deck  this  morning,  I  thought  I 
could  see  it  yonder,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  tail  of  tbe 
^ip's  wake.  "  It  must  be  a  wonderful  art,"  she  went  on. 
"Most  deeply  interesting.  Special,  no  doubt;  I  mean 
everybody  hasn't  got  the  gift.  I  guessed  from  your  Eace, 
when  I  tirst  met  you,  Mr.  Jansen,  that  you  were  endowed 
with  peculiar  qualities." 

"  Ha,  ha ! "  laughed  the  Scandinavian,  who  felt  safe  in 
that  unintelligible  sound. 

He  rose  and  sauntered  in  the  direction  of  a  group  of 
three,  to  whom  the  captain  now  and  then  addressed  ft 
word  as  he  paced  to  and  fro. 

"I  do  wish,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mowbray,  in  a  voice  so 
hard  and  loud  that  Mr.  Beauclerk  and  Mrs.  Banisay 
stopped  their  talk  to  look  at  her — "  I  do  wish,"  she  cried, 
addressing  a  nurse  in  whose  arms  a  baby  was^^Uubbering 
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with  prickly  heat  or  a  coming  tooth,  "  th&t  jou  would 
eury  that  child  away.  The  heat  makes  mxA  a  noise 
perfectly  distracting.  Is  there  not  room  enough  id  this 
•hip  for  a  squalling  baby  P  I  wonder  that  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
should  allow  you  to  make  her  infant  the  terror  of  people 
who  want  to  keep  cool  and  read  or  think.'" 

Mr.  St.  Qur,  who  was  not  far  off,  overhearing  these 
words  about  his  wife,  contracted  his  heavy  black  eyebrows 
into  the  frown  of  a  stage  bandit  as  he  looked  at  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  seeking  her  eye.  She,  however,  was  in  search 
of  Mrs.  Latimer,  and  saw  her  talking  to  a  gentleman  at 
the  rail  which  protected  the  forward  margin  of  the  poop 
from  the  quarter-deck.  She  called  her,  and  Mn.  Latimer 
immediately  approached  and  took  the  seat  which  had  been 
vacated  by  Mr.  Jansen. 

"I  have  been  having  a  strange  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, sobering  her  voice. 

"  With  whom  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Latimer. 

"  With  Mr.  Janaen.'" 

**  About  spirit-rapping, 'clairvoyance,  and  so  on,  I 
suppose?"  said  Mrs.  I^timer. 

"  About  his  power  of  so  subjugating  another's  will  as 
to  compel  him  to  spet^  the  truth  about  himself  and 
things  in  general  in  the  sleep  or  reverie  into  which  he  is 
flung." 

"  Well  ?"  said  Mrs,  Latimer. 

"  I  should  immensely  like  to  see  Mr.  Beauclerk  under 
Mr.  Jansen's  influence.  I  believe  a  few  questions  put  to 
him  whilst  narcotized  by  Mr.  Jansen's  eyes  or  powers 
would  help  Mrs.  Ramsay  to  clear  her  mind  of  some  visions 
which  make  her  expectations  gorgeous.'" 

"  I  should  leave  her  to  work  out  her  own  destiny," 
Eud  Mrs.  Latioier,  doubtfully,  with  a  rapid  glance  at  the 
couple  they  were  talking  about.  "She  is  rich  enough  to 
afford  to  play  the  fool." 
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"  But  you  overlook  the  fun  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Mowbray. 
"  I  don''t  say  that  he's  not  a  gentleman ;  but  suppose 
socially  that  he  proves  no  better  than  Mr.  St.  Clair 
yonder  ?  I  cannot  help  holding  that  such  pretentiousneat, 
such  unwomanly  avidity  as  Mrs.  Ramsay  has  displayed, 
should  he  disciplined." 

The  lady  they  had  referred  to  bad  not  the  slightest 
doubt  they  were  conversing  about  her,  and  said  as  much 
to  Mr.  Redway,  who,  with  a  look  of  exaltation  mingled 
with  a  contemptuous  regal  dignity,  muttered — 

"  Two  old  cats !  Don^  heed  Vm  ! "  And  went  on 
teUing  lies. 

And  perhaps  a  sort  of  apology  may  be  found  for 
Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Mrs.  Latimer  in  the  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Ramsay ;  for  she  was  dressed  in  purest  white,  with 
just  such  a  bint  of  trimming  as  might  signify  mourning 
in  a  very  faint  degree,  a  Parisian  hat  and  feather  which 
could  not  have  wei^ied  more  than  6ve  ounces,  under 
which  her  bronzed  hair  shone  like  ruddy  gold,  whilst  h^ 
complexion  was  sweetened  and  purified  by  the  violet 
shadow  in  which  they  sat,  so  that,  taking  her  as  she 
offered  herself,  she  might  have  passed  for  siz-and-twenty, 
an  enormity  which,  when  coupled  with  her  charming 
smiles  at  Mr.  Beauclerk,  and  his  royal  and  stately  conduct 
to  her,  was  quite  enough  to  make  Mrs.  Mowbray  pine 
for  Mr.  Jansen  and  his  powers  of  the  devil,  and  even  to 
incline  the  heart  of  the  less  add  Mrs.  Latimer  that  way. 

"Does  Mr.  Jansen  intend  to  ask  Mr.  Beauclerk  to 
become  a  subject?"  inquired  Mrs.  Latimer. 

"He  says  that  he  is  willing  to  try  him,"  answered 
Mrs.  Mowbray. 

>*  When  does  he  mean  to  begin  f  " 

"  He'll  want  persuading,"  answered  the  caustic  lady. 

*'  m  speak  to  the  doctor,"  sud  Mrs.  Latimer. 

**  Good ! "  muttered  Mrs.  Mowbray,  muzzling  her  voice 
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into  her  knitting-needles  as  she  plied  them.  '^The  very 
man — ^for  medioBil  reasons— excellent !  *" 

^^  What  do  you  make  of  that  sail  ahead  ?  "^  exclaimed 
a  gentleman,  addressing  the  captain,  who  was  looking 
through  the  telescope  at  what  had  been  a  bright  patch  on 
the  horizon,  but  was  slowly  enlarging  like  the  rising  moon. 

^She  is  a  vessel  of  some  sort,  but  rather  curiously 
rigged,^  was  little  Buzacott^s  answer. 

^  How  long  will  she  take  to  come  near  us  .'^  ^  inquired 
a  lady. 

^^  The  breeze  is  failing,^  answered  the  captain,  looking 
aloft,  ^*and  she  shows  like  a  fixed  beacon;  ifs  we  who 
seem  to  be  rising  her.  I  doubt  if  she^ll  be  abreast  much 
before  daybreak."* 

The  little  skipper  was  right ;  the  sun  was  drying  out 
the  wind,  and  that  tropic  glassiness  of  glare  which  makes 
the  equatorial  temperature  as  stinging,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
sight  as  it  is  to  the  flesh,  was  rolling  in  its  swooning  way 
into  the  atmosphere,  the  herald  of  calms,  lemon-squashes 
and  the  rain-like  patter  of  reef  points  upon  white  breasts 
panting  to  each  caressing  heave  of  the  burnished  deep. 
The  captain  spoke  in  a  loud  voice ;  his  observations,  there- 
fore, were  audible  all  over  the  poop.  They  reached  the 
ears  of  Mrs.  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Redway,  who  broke  off  in 
their  tete-a-teie  talk  to  duck  and  peer  at  the  distant 
shining  object  which  came  and  went  under  the  foot  of 
curving  canvas  as  the  laborious  Australian  liner — a  waggon 
of  her  time — ^bowed  and  lifted  her  figure-head. 

^^I  suppose,^  said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  *^that  the  captain 
will  take  the  first  opportunity  that  comes  along  to  report 
your  safety,  Mr.  Beauclerk  ?  ^ 

^^  He  need  not  trouble  himself,^  replied  Mr.  Redway. 
*^  Certainly  by  this  time  the  Count  has  communicated  with 
Europe,  and  those  who  are  in  the  smallest  degree  interested 
in  my  safety  may  have  heard  that  I  am  proceeding  to 
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Australia  ta  a  ship  that  is  not  named  the  Sandmen 
CatOe!'" 

It  is  strange  how  stubborn  was  his  pervei'ted  memorj 
in  this.  He  was  not  at  heart  a  pugilist,  but  be  would 
have  stood  up  with  iron  muscles  and  flaming  e^es  to  aaj 
man  who  had  given  the  lie  to  his  lie,  who  had  told  him 
that  bis  first  ship  was  the  Princes*  Boyai,  and  that  she 
had  foundered  not  only  with  his  clothes,  but  also  with  a 
considerable  slice  of  his  intellect. 

"  Aren't  you  popular  with  your  relatives,"  said  Mrs. 
Ramsay,  coyly,  "  that  you  speak  of  them  with  such  con- 
temptuous unconcern  ?  " 

"The  Duke  of  St.  Albans  and  I  get  on  very  well,"  he 
answered ;  "  and  there  are  two  or  three  others  I  thoroughly 
like,  at  whose  houses  I  have  spent  some  of  my  happiest 
hours;  and  these  are  the  people  you  will  be  deUghted  with, 
as  they  will  be  charmed  witit  you." 

She  coloured,  but  her  eyes  contined  to  repose  soflly 
and  gratefully  upon  his,  for  the  infatuated  woman  was  now 
thinking  him  the  handsomest  man  she  had  ever  seen, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  noble  aud  distinguisfaed,  perfectly 
kingly,  according  to  her  notions  of  such  things  gotten 
from  reading  the  daily  papers  and  certain  works  of  fiction ; 
and  as  a  crown  to  her  dream  of  his  perfections,  she  was 
hourly  thinking  of  him  and  nightly  dreamiug  of  him  as  her 
husband. 

"  The  Beauclerks,"  continued  the  liar,  "are  numerous, 
as  you  may  suppose,  and  you  may  accept  it  as  a  social 
axiom  that  in  proportion  as  one's  kith  and  kin  are  many, 
so  are  they  objectionable." 

"  I  quite  agree  in  that,"  said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  emphati- 
cally. 

"  If  I  died  a  childless  bachelor,*  pursued  the  madman, 
**  my  estates,  under  the  terms  of  a  progenitor's  will,  would 
go  to  a  certain  individual,  who,  though  he  bears  a  name 
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BUTT  ■  waaD  wbo  bad  beai  ft  bv-kecpcr  at  ft  flyawotfa 
hotd,  >ad  jva  bbt  Jd^e  of  Die  qoaEty,  paBt  and  ap- 
pcamicc  of  hv  ihdc  nns  oiv  KB&eaMBt  of  ■■■!& 

Wliikt  tkem  two  peofde  wore  tihm  taftjng,  Mn. 
lAtiBCf  itoou  1^1,  aDo  pBcsn^  Umopi  nw  uiTii^it)  txw 
Dr.  MMpfaenon  Mfttod  at  the  caddy  taUe.  readn^  She 
veil  tndoitoad  that  Boat  of  the  paHs^en  were  oo  dec^ 
and  **pog  to  Mn.  Howhraj,  **!  vQl  take  tina  oppar> 
tmatj  of  tftlkn^  to  the  doctor,  «iio  »  fthNK,*  Ae  stepped 
to  die  companiaa-vfty  and  deaoended  the  ladder.  No- 
body was  in  the  coddj  wti^  the  doctor.  She  hshad  at 
his  ode,  and  said — 

"What  are  yon  rtadiug?* 

Ue  looKcd  ap  and  answcnd,  "  *AbbotHiaid. 

**I  cannot  icad  Seott,*  die  ezdaimed.  **Yaar 
coantrj  nulces  much  of  this  writer.  Wbj  does  it  not 
praise  Smollett?  Is  it  beeune  be  has  cnabed  in 
*  Roderick  Random*  a  trpe  at  ScakiiaaxD  with  cairot 
parings  for  hair,  whidi  the  vorid,  whilst  it  caatinnes 
to  lore  ft  good  thing,  wiD  not  let  die?" 

"Mrs.  lAtimer,"  aoswered  Dr.  Sbcpbenon,  **I  am 
sorry  to  noderstaod  tiut  yoa  are  »w]miptp«i  with  the 
works  ofSmcdlett.*' 

She  sat  down  beside  him. 

**  I  have  been  «  great  reader  in  my  time,**  die  said  in 
ft  soothing  wfty,  as  thoogh  her  literaiy  reference  just  now 
was  merely  badinage.  "Ilie  Scotdi  bdiere  in  second 
right.     Do  you  know  anytfaii^  about  it  ?** 

**  I  know  a  very  great  deal  about  it,"  responded  Dr. 
MacpberaoD. 

"  Do  yoQ  believe  in   Spiritualism  ? "   inqtdied  Mrs. 

intend,"    he  answered  with   a  grave  smile,  "to 
■11  sndi  qoesticRis  en  papa-,  whidi  shall  be  enclosed 
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in  a  Kaled  tin  box,  not  to  be  op^ied  until  after  my 
death.** 

"  How  TCiy  fiinny ! "  said  Mrs.  I^timer.  *'  Do  you 
know  that  there  is  a  gentleman  on  board  whose  powers 
of  mind  are  so  great  that  he  can  induce  a  state  of  reverie 
almost  like  to  somnambulism  in  another  whom  he  calls 
his  '  subject,''  and  who  in  that  state  will  speak  ireely  and 
truthfully  to  the  suggestions  made  to  him." 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Mr.  Jansea" 

*' Well,**  said  the  doctor,  after  a  paose,  "I  am  no 
enemy  to  experiment  and  inquiry  into  the  phenomena  of 
the  human  mind.  There  is  much  that  is  fallacious  in 
electro-biology,  and  much  that  is  deserving  of  serious 
consideration.  And  I  am  of  opinion,**  he  continued, 
gradually  broadening  his  accent,  **  that  a  man*s  will  may 
be  subjected  by  auother's  will :  though  I  hold  that  his 
mental  operations  are  independent,  despite  their  being 
directed  by  suggestions." 

"  What  sort  of  subject  do  you  think  Mr.  Beaaclerk 
would  make  ?**  asked  Mrs.  Latimer. 

"  He  might  clear  up  the  mystery  that  puzzles  the 
captain's  mind  as  to  there  being  two  fuU-rigged  ships 
called  the  Bandown  Ctutlt,""  said  the  doctor. 

**  Perhaps  that,  and  some  other  mysteriee,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Latimer,  softly.  "We  have  but  his  word,  and  Mrs. 
Ramsay  as  a  lady  claims  the  protectioD  of  every  gentle- 
man  on  board  this  ship.** 

"I  would  not  mess  about  with  them,  if  I  were  you,** 
said  the  doctor.  *'  He's  getting  on  well.  To  throw  him 
into  a  state  of  catalepsy  might  give  accentuation  to  his  ■ 
lung  complaint** 

"  Nonsense  !  **  cried  Mrs.  Latimer.  "  Perhaps  he  has 
not  told  lis  half  be  would  like  to  say,  and  would  be 
delighted  to  know,  when  he  comes  to,  that  be  has  added 
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to  his  importance  by  revelations  which  he  is  too  modest, 
when  left  to  his  own  will,  to  make.^ 

"  Well,  you^ll  do  as  you  please,^  said  Dr.  Macpherson, 
taking  hold  of  his  book  as  though  he  was  about  to  rise. 

^^  Will  you  ask  Mr.  Jansen  to  try  his  powers  on  Mr. 
Beauderk?^  said  Mrs.  Latimer,  bluntly.  *^The  thing 
would  look  in  order  coming  from  a  doctor.*" 

^^m  just  do  nothing  of  the  kind,""  answered  Dr. 
Macpherson.  ^'He  has  revealed  enough.  What  further 
expectations  have  you  ?  ^ 

^  Have  you  studied  him  pretty  closely,  doctor  ?  ^  said 
the  lady,  who  was  not  to  be  easily  disconcerted. 

^^  He  has  received  just  the  same  degree  of  attention 
he  would  have  enjoyed  had  he  paid  his  fai-e,^  answei^ 
the  doctor 

^^I  fancy  he  is  absent-minded,^"  said  Mrs.  Latimer, 
^'  and  in  fits  of  abstraction  makes  statements  which  Mr. 
Jansen'^s  art  might  be  the  means  of  correcting.''" 

^^  I  do  not  observe  that  he  is  absent-minded,""  answered 
Dr.  Macpherson.  ^'  On  the  contrary,  his  wits  seem  all 
there.  An  absent-minded  man  is  a  study.  Mr.  Beauclerk"s 
behaviour  does  not  bring  him  under  my  observation.  I 
compare  him  with  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  a  famous  professor 
of  Aberdeen,  who  would  pull  ofi^  his  hat  to  his  own  wife 
in  the  street  and  apologize  for  not  having  the  pleasure  of 
her  acquaintance ;  who  would  go  to  his  college  with  one 
of  his  wife"s  white  stockings  on  one  leg,  and  one  of  his 
own  black  ones  on  the  other;  who  would  invite  the 
students  to  call  on  him  and  fine  them  for  coming  to 
insult  him ;  who  would  run  against  a  cow  in  the  road, 
beg  her  pardon,  and  hope  she  was  not  hurt ;  and  bully  a 
post  he  had  knocked  his  head  against  for  not  getting  out 
of  the  way.  When  Mr.  Beauclerk  is  as  amusing  as  old 
Professor  Hamilton  was,  I"ll  treat  him  for  absent- 
mindedness."" 
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And  the  doctor,  with  some  laughter  crackling  in  his 
throat,  carried  his  book  away  into  his  cabin. 

When  two  ladies,  whose  years  may  with  strict  propriety 
be  referred  to  as  **  advanced,"  combine  their  arts  and  parts 
in  a  scheme  of  mischief,  they  are  tolerably  certain  to 
make  fair  progress,  though  they  may  fail  to  realize  the 
issue  they  contemplate.  This  is  well  understood  in 
places  where  middle-aged  ladies  may  be  found  in  plenty. 
The  false  front  is  often  the  visible  and  outward  expression 
of  the  false  heart,  and  elderly  females,  heedless  of  the 
admonitions  of  bones  once  beloved  and  now  heaving  the 
too  solid  earth  into  billows  in  parish  cemeteries,  have 
been  known  to  conspire  in  bathing-gowns  in  Turkish 
baths,  against  the  domestic  peace  of  people  to  whom  they 
bow  in  the  streets  with  smiles,  and  at  whose  houses  they 
may  be  seen  seated  with  cups  and  saucers  in  their  hands. 
What  was  the  upshot  of  Mrs.  Mowbray's  and  Mrs, 
Latimer's  confederacy  against  poor,  dear  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
with  her  head  of  bronzed  hair,  her  fine  figure,  her  gay 
and  winning  smile,  her  natural  appetite  for  the  coaxing 
cluster  of  grapes  which  to  the  palate  of  the  inexpert 
hangs  in  everlasting  sourness  P 

The  time  was  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before 
dinner,  and  the  captain  and  Mr.  Jansen  might  have  been 
seen  pacing  the  side  of  the  poop  that  would  rightly  be 
called  to  windward,  owing  to  the  posture  of  the  yards  of 
the  ship,  though  at  this  hour  there  was  no  wind  ;  the  sun 
was  slowly  shrinking  his  beams,  and  faintly  reddraiing,  as 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  dimly  dyed  the  entranced 
atmosphere  with  the  weak  forerunning  shadow  of  the  tine 
purple  of  the  night ;  and  his  wake  was  a  shaft  of  tropic 
glory,  sounding  the  depths  in  a  column  of  gold,  whose 
base  was  on  the  ooze.  But  the  movements  of  the  ship 
sent  subtle  aiis  or  draughts  through  the  heat,  and  the 
cheek  was  fanned  as  by  the  beat  of  viewless  pinions. 
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Mr.  JaoBen  occarionally  paiued  to  gesticulate,  and  fell 
into  contortions  of  foreign  dumb  show,  halting  at  times, 
and  compiling  little  Buzacott  to  halt  too,  appealing  to 
the  skipper  at  moments  with  a  frowning  staie,  the  right 
fore-finger  against  the  nose,  the  right  elbow  supported  in 
the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  until  at  last  Captain  Buzacott 
exclaimed — 

"Well,  I  withdraw  my  objection.  Try  it  on,  sir! 
Try  it  on !  Hie  mate  shall  bring  a  man  aft  when  dinner 
is  over,  if  s  band  forward  can  be  found  willing."' 

"  A  glass  of  grog,  captain,"  said  Mr.  Janaen,  "  would 
make  a  sailor  sit  for  his  portrait  to  the  devil." 

And,  having  got  his  way — and  the  reader  will  thank 
me  for  having  withheld  his  very  scientific  reasoning,  unin- 
telligible in  part  to  Captain  Buzacott — ^the  Scandinavian 
asked,  **  What  sort  of  ship  is  that,  I  wonder  P "  and, 
receiving  no  answer,  strolled  with  an  air  of  indifFerence  to 
the  place  where  Mrs.  Mowbray  was  seated. 

What  ship  was  itP  She  lay  clean  hove  up  on  the 
satin-smooth  surface  that  was  undulating  like  a  carpet 
when  a  high  wind  blows  under  it  through  the  flooring. 
She  was  now  perfectly  distinguishable  through  the  glass, 
and  she  sat  swaying,  tremulous  with  shadows  of  her  own 
making,  and  flashful  with  the  glittering  rubies  her  strange 
sides  lifted  from  the  sea — the  strangest  floating  fabric  ever 
beheld  by  the  eye  of  the  modem  mariner.  She  puzzled 
the  captain;  she  puzzled  the  second  mate,  who  at  the 
dinner-hour  came  on  deck  to  relieve  the  chief  mate,  who 
was  also  puzzled ;  she  puzzled  the  cook,  the  buteher,  and 
the  boatswain  ;  and  the  men  forward,  who  tried  to  grasp 
her  meaning  and  nationality  with  eyes  sheltered  by  the 
sharp  of  their  hands,  were  also  puzzled,  and  turned  their 
quids,  and  soiled  the  sweet  surface  alongside  with  chocolate- 
coloured  froth  from  their  lips ;  and  one  said,  "  Smite  my 
eyes,  if  she  ain^t  a  South-ScA  oysterman  ! ""    And  another 
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aid,  "  Blame  me,  if  her  sprit-sftil  yard  ain't  braced  up ! '" 
And  a  third  delivered  some  criticism  in  the  language  of 
the  highway  on  her  standing-jib,  her  spread  of  shrouds, 
and  the  material  of  her  hull,  which  he  declared  seemed  to 
him  to  consist  wholly  of  barnacles  and  periwinkles. 

At  five  o'clock  they  went  to  dinner  in  the  cabin.  Mrs. 
Ramsay  and  Mr.  Redway  sat  together.  They  had  sat 
together  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Redway^s  first  iq>pearance 
at  that  table.  As  I  have  said,  all  had  seen,  and  all  still 
saw,  how  things  stood  with  this  couple.  The  general 
prevailing  impression  had  declined  into  one  of  indifference 
saving,  of  course,  the  sensations  induced  in  that  con- 
glomeration of  acrid  particles  labelled  Mrs.  Mowbray,  and 
in  one  or  two  others  in  a  less  degree.  Strange  that  the 
phantasm  of  Mrs.  Hedway  did  not  step  from  that  brain- 
cell  in  her  husband's  bead,  in  which  it  lay  dormant  as  an 
Idea,  and  sit  between  the  two,  cooling  the  feast  of  feeling 
and  of  meat  like  a  tedious  parson's  long  grace  before 
dinner.  But  the  Idea  remained  locked  up,  and  lie  after 
lie  was  ddivered,  with  regal  look  and  most  gentlemanly 
tone,  into  the  greedy,  [netty  ear  alongside — that  white 
ear  whose  topmost  dunty  curve  glimmered  in  sheen 
of  pearl  through  the  bronze  of  the  hair  that  negligoitly 
caressed  it. 

News  in  that  limited  principality,  a  ship,  travels  apace, 
and  amongst  those  of  the  passengers  who  understood  that 
Mr.  Jansen  was  going  to  amuse  them  after  dinner  was  Mrs, 
Mowbray,  who  called  from  her  seat  to  the  captain :  ''  I 
hope,  Captain  Buzacott,  that  you  will  ofi*er  yourself  as  a 
subject  to  Mr.  Jansen." 

"  I  dont  understand  you,  ma'am,**  responded  the 
little  skipper,  who  felt  his  importance  invaded  by  this 
question. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  subject,  Mrs.  Mowbray?" 
asked  a  gentleman. 
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**  Ob,  Mr.  Jansen  will  ezploin.  You  shall  see  him 
perform,"  answered  the  lady. 

"  I  do  not  perform,"  remarked  Jotuen,  with  some  slight 
severity.  "  I  do  not  sell  piUa  in  a  market-place,  nor  am 
I  a  Pierrot'" 

"  It's  a  sort  of  mesmerism  that  you  practice,"  said  Mr. 
St  Clair. 

Mr.  Jonsen^B  dissatisBed  smile  proved  that  he  did  not 
relish  these  questions  thus  publicly  put 

"  If  a  man  is  labouring  under  delusions,"  exclaimed 
"Mia.  Mowbray,  "  I  should  think  the  putting  him  under  a 
spell  would  stop  his  nonsense  whilst  under  the  control  of 
a  sane  man's  wiU." 

"  What  are  they  clacking  about?"  said  Mr.  Redway, 
softly. 

"  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,"  responded 
Mrs.  Ramsay,  as  softly,  looking  upon  the  plate  from  which 
she  was  eating,  as  though  she  was  not  speaking. 

"  I  was  at  Buxton  last  year,"  said  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
talking  at  Mrs.  Mowbray  whom  be  disliked,  and  apparently 
addressing  Mr.  Jansen,  "  and  whilst  walking  was  stopped 
by  a  madman." 

"  He  had  gone  to  take  the  watei-s,  I  suppose,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  I^timer,  following  up  the  base  insinuation  by  a 
noisy  laugh. 

"He  was  a  gentlemanly  man  in  whites,  with  lat^ 
blue  eyeballs,  and  such  a  hat  os  milkmen  wear  in  the  dog- 
days,"  continued  Mr.  St.  Clair,  heedless  of  the  interruption , 
"  and,  pointing  his  umbrella  to  the  sky,  he  said, '  Do  you 
see  that  hansom  cab  up  there  P ' " 

"  He  had  been  reading  about  Elijah,"  said  Mr.  Jansen. 

*'  The  absurdities  of  madness  cannot  be  understood 
outside  the  walls  of  a  lunatic  asylum,"  said  a  passenger 
named  Matthews,  who,  by  virtue  of  a  pair  of  heavily 
rimmed  spectacles  and  a  certain  deaf  expression  of  face. 
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bore  about  the  same  resemblance  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
that  Mr.  Bedway  bore  to  Charles  I. 

"Madness,"  said  the  mother  of  two  young  children, 
"is  the  saddest  of  all  human  afflictions." 

"They  don^t  know  it,"  said  Mr.  Jansen,  snappishly, 
"  and  what  does  your  poet  say  ?  '  Vere  ignorance  is  bli^, 
it  vas  folly  to  be  vise.' " 

"  You  may  never  have  heard,  perhaps,  Mr.  Jansen," 
exclaimed  Dr.  Macpherson,  "  of  such  things  as  lucid 
intenrals." 

"  Look  here,  doctor,"  cried  the  Scandinavian,  "  in  the 
calm,  all  is  right:  the  storm  has  rolled  past,  though 
another  is  coming " 

"But  the  heavy  swell  of  mental  agitation,  sir!"  ex- 
claimed Dr.  Macpherson.  "The  miserable  restlessness 
of  what  you  call  the  calm,  betwixt  the  passions  of  the 
disease!" 

Mrs.  Mowbray^s  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Mr.  Redway 
as  this  discouise  proceeded.  The  captain  abruptly  said, 
by  way  of  ending  an  unpleasant  topic,  addressing  the 
mother  of  two  young  children,  "  How  is  your  baby's  rash, 
ma'am  P " 

Three  quartets  of  an  hour  later  the  whole  of  the 
dinner  company  were  on  deck. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THB  StANOE 

Though  a  very  queer  ship  was  lying  within  eye-shot  of 
the  CrifMon  Bamer  and  about  three  miles  out  of  hail, 
she  failed  to  detain  the  attention  of  the  passengers. 
They  were  many  years  nearer  to  the  humbug  of  plan- 
chette,  table-turning,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  spiritualism 
of  Quackdom,  than  we,  and  credulity  was  a  power  in 
them  varying  perhaps  in  degree  with  the  shape  of  the 
believer^s  head.  The  passage  so  far  was  very  long  and 
very  dull.  Anjrthing  to  break  the  continuity  of  that 
moral  girdle  which  encircled  their  lives  as  the  sensible 
horizon  compassed  their  ship.  It  was  to  be  a  sSance^ 
then,  in  that  second  dog-watch,  still  bright  and  flushed 
with  the  sun  sinking  cloudless,  uncurtained  by  the 
gloriously  draped  pavilions  into  which  the  monarch 
descends  in  the  far  north. 

The  mate  had  relieved  the  second  mate,  who  went 
below  to  dinner,  and  the  captain  from  his  quarter-deck 
walk  called  to  the  officer  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
poop-ladder,  and  said  to  him — with  a  curious  expression 
which  was  not  a  smile,  nor  the  twisting  of  the  embcu:- 
rassed  look  in  the  human  countenance,  but  a  something 
sheepish  and  uncertain,  as  you  shall  sometimes  see  in 
the  face  of  the  sailor  who  ventures  to  accost  a  young 
lady  for  the  first  time  after  he  has  been  sailing  about 
the  ocean  for  three  years  without  sight  of  a  nymph, 
save  such  as  those  who  plunder  him — 

202 
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^I  want  you  to  go  forward,  and  find  a  man  willing 
to  be  practised  upon  by  Mr.  Jansen !  ^ 

The  mate  smiled ;  he  perfectly  understood  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  programme,  yet,  to  make  sure,  he  desired 
further  directions  from  his  commander. 

«*How  shall  I  put  it,  sir?"* 

^  Let  them  know  there  is  a  glass  of  grog  in  it,^ 
answered  the  captain,  ^^  and  you  may  tell  them  that  it 
won''t  hurt  them." 

^  It^s  a  kind  of  staring  job,  I  believe,  sir,^  said  the 
mate.  ^^  Mr.  Jansen  looks  at  a  man  until  he  doesa^t 
know  where  he  is,  and  when  he^s  in  that  state  he  asks 
him  questions." 

**  It  works  out  in  that  way,  I  believe,  sir,"  responded 
the  captain.  ^  All  aft  here  are  waiting  for  it ;  find  a 
likely  man,  if  he'^s  to  be  got,  sir ! " 

The  captain  walked  aft  and  the  mate  walked  forward. 
The  passengers  were  variously  grouped;  Mrs.  Ramsay 
and  Mr.  Redway  side  by  side  in  deck-chairs;  Mr.  St. 
Clair,  in  the  middle  of  a  small  knot,  expatiating  on  the 
fallacy  of  mesmerism ;  Mr.  Jansen  leaning  over  the  rail 
alone,  viewing  the  sea  directly  under  him  with  contracted 
eyebrows;  Mrs.  Latimer  and  Mrs.  Mowbray  together, 
talking  in  subdued  voices,  close  against  the  open  sky- 
light ;  and  so  on. 

The  mate  descended  the  poop-ladder,  and,  walking 
a  little  iiv:ay  forward,  halted  in  the  waist  and  called  to 
the  boatswain.  This  man  might  have  stepped  out  of 
one  of  Cruikshank^s  pictures  of  sailors.  A  big  Roman 
nose  sat  with  the  pride  of  an  old  Geordie^s  figurehead 
betwixt  his  whiskers,  and  his  ejres  were  inscrutable  in 
the  crimson  web  where  they  lay  entangled  by  that 
cunning  and  treacherous  q>ider  of  the  sea,  the  rum-can ; 
his  teeth  were  like  the  keys  of  a  pianoforte  and  sharp* 
ened  into  the  grinders  of  a  shark  by  mastication  of  the 
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contents  of  the  harness-cask.  No  boatswain  ever  blew 
more  sweetly  upon  the  silver  pipe  that  hung  around  his 
neck  than  this  man.  He  saw,  by  the  expression  of  the 
maters  face,  that  some  very  uncommon  job  was  under 
way. 

^'There'^s  a  gentleman-passenger,^^  said  the  mate, 
"  who  wants  to  put  a  man  asleep,  and  ask  him  questions 
whilst  he^s  under  the  influence  of  his  eyes  or  his  will. 
It  doesn^t  hurt.     Who"*s  a  likely  man  ?  ** 

^^Is  it  the  same,^  inquired  the  boatswain,  ^^as  the 
passing  a  man^s  ^ands  over  a  party'^s  eyes,  and  ^im 
noddin"*  and  noddin^  like  a  goat  in  a  cabbage-garden 
till  he's  right  off  shore,  held  fast?  If  so,  Fve  seen  it 
done,  sir.'' 

*^Then  you  know  it  doesn't  hurt,"  said  the  mate. 

*^No  more  than  fallin'  asleep  'urts,"  answered  the 
boatswain. 

^^Find  a  man  and  send  him  aft!"  said  the  mate. 
'^Let  him  come  clean,  and  see  that  he's  the  best  you 
can  get,  for  ladies  will  be  present;  and  you  may  tell 
'em  that  there's  a  glass  of  grog  in  the  business." 

It  was  not  the  hour  *^when  from  the  boughs  the 
nightingale's  high  note  is  heard;"  it  was  the  hour  of 
the  sailor's  lean  quotidian  festival,  dry  as  a  nut-full  of 
dust,  cheap  as  a  screw  of  tobacco.  It  was,  indeed,  one 
of  tiie  dog-watches  in  which  the  shell-back  in  those 
times  was  privileged  to  yam,  lounge,  smoke,  and  curse ; 
though  each  dog  had  its  watch  who  must  spring  to  their 
duties  at  the  first  yelp  from  the  poop  or  quarter-deck. 

Mrs.  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Redway  had  a  full  view  of 
the  forecastle;  they  saw  that  marine  stage  under  the 
lifted  clew  of  the  main-sail,  which  had  else  curtained 
it,  even  as  the  boards  of  a  theatre  are  curtained,  had 
the  yards  been  braced  more  forward.  They  had  over- 
heard the  captain's  brief  instructions  to  the  mate,  and 
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they  watched  the  boatswain  ascend  one  of  the  forecastle 
ladders  and  gather  about  him  a  number  of  Jack'^s  sea- 
parlour^s  company. 

^I  am  convinced/'  said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  ^^that  the 
nonsense  which  is  to  be  rehearsed  is  Mrs.  Mowbray'^s 
and  Mrs.  Latimer^s  doing.*" 

**What''s  their  motive?*"  inquired  Mr.  Red  way,  ad- 
miring out  of  the  functional  obliquity  produced  by  his 
shipwreck,  the  profile  of  the  lady,  as  she  turned  her 
head  to  shoot  a  glance  of  aversion  at  the  persons  she 
had  named. 

^What  is  the  motive  of  most  of  the  ceremonious 
pranks  which  old  women  play  ?  Why  will  an  old  woman 
hint  that  a  girl  is  unchaste  when  the  wretch  knows 
better  ?  ^ 

^I  would  sue  such  a  beast,  if  I  were  the  defamed 
girl,  in  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  damages!^  ex- 
daimed  Mr.  Redway,  lifting  his  head,  and  looking  at 
Mrs.  Ramsay  with  the  self-exaltation  of  the  insane.  ^^  I 
know  an  instance^ — he  was  now  entering  upon  a  lie. 
^Lady  Louisa  Wortley  Seymour  stated  in  a  full  room 
— I  was  close  to  her  and  overheard  the  raddled  reprobate, 
with  her  cockatoo  coiffure  and  shrunken  bosom  with  its 
line  of  frill,  like  the  breast-bone  of  a  fowl  after  it  has 
been  carved — I  and  several  others  overheard  this  virulent 
and  incarnate  disease  of  the  nobility  declare  in  her  deep 
voice  and  strong,  emphatic  way,  that  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Abraham  Anstruther  led  a  life,  during  her  husband^s 
absence,  that  was  better  known  to  the  footman,  who 
admitted  her  male  frimda^  than  to  any  other  person  in 
this  world,  including  her  husband.^ 

^*  How  old  was  this  cockatoo  ?  ^  asked  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
with  a  curling  mouth  of  disgust,  for  she  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers  from  this  sort  of  talk. 

^^  She^ll  not  see  seventy  again ;  she  was  then  about 
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sixtj-five.  An  intimate  friend  of  Anstruther,  who  was 
high  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  was  filline  some  lofty 
official  capacity  abroad,  was  amongst  those  who  overheatd 
her  ladyship,  and  he  straightway  Mrrote  to  the  man,  whose 
wife^s  character  had  be^  outraged  by  the  poisoned 
tongue  of  an  adder  whose  hair  was  dressed  like  the  tuft 
of  a  cockatoo — ** 

Mrs.  Ramsay  laughed  outright. 

«( — who  forthwith  caused  his  solicitors  to  address  a 
letter  to  Lady  Wortley  Seymour,  who,  after  a  brief  legal 
correspondence,  was  advised  to  pay  five  thousand  pounds 
as  an  antiseptic  for  the  wound  she  had  inflicted.*" 

All  this  was  pure  fiction,  whether  seriously  credited 
by  the  inventor  or  not,  who  shall  tell  ? — for  are  not  we 
puzzled,  and  every  rational  hypothesis  frustrated,  by  this 
shipwrecked  man  sincerely,  on  uttered  oath  upon  oath, 
dumbly  delivered  by  his  heart,  believing  that  he  was  a 
close  relation  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans ;  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  a  distant  connection'^s  possessions  in  Wiltshire ; 
and,  grimmest  of  all,  that  he  was  a  bachelor,  with  the 
blood  of  King  Charles  I.  thick  and  rich  in  his  veins, 
through  Nell  Gwynne  by  Charles  II.  ? 

**I  should  like  to  fine  Mrs.  Mowbray  five  thousand 
pounds  for  every  piece  of  scandal  that  drops  from  her 
withered  lips,"*  said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  again  turning  her  head 
to  dart  another  scorching  look  at  her  Colonial  sister. 
"  And  how  pale  those  lips  are,  and  thin !  She  is  anssmic ; 
they  are  as  gray  as  her  hair  under  its  layer  of  dye.  Has 
she  ever  said  a  word  to  you  about  me  ?  ^ 

^She  knows  her  station  in  life — ^at  least  so  far  as  I 

am  concerned,*"  answered  Mr.  Redway,  loftily.   **  What  dare 

she  say  about  you  to  me,  who  am  not,  as  she  would  speedily 

find  out,  destitute  of  that  strictly  French  art,  repartee  ?  *" 

**  I  believe  she  would  tell  any  lie  about  me,  even  to 

said  Mrs.  Ramsay. 
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"  I  should  uy  that  her  amiable  qualities  are  Dumerous, 
even  to  those  who  scarcely  deign  to  notice  her,"  said  Mr. 
Bedway,  with  a  sneer,  "  You  need  only  tell  me  that  she 
is  la  liar — the  most  detestable  of  characters,  for  who 
was  it  that  asked, '  Do  the  devils  tell  lies  in  hell  P '  And 
who  was  it  that  answered,  *  No,  sir ;  because,  if  they  did, 
hell  could  not  exist  P '  You  need  only  tell  me  she's  a  liar," 
continued  the  madman,  scarcely  recovering,  by  the  skin 
of  hie  teeth,  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  **  to  disgust  me 
into  an  attitude  towards  her  in  which  I  am  afraid  I 
should  scarcely  know  myself.'' 

At  this  hour  it  was  a  glass-calm,  and  a  low,  steady, 
stately  heave  of  swell,  that  made  you  think  of  the  tones 
of  a  cathedral  organ  solemnly  flooding  with  sound  the 
rich  and  splendid  figurations  of  the  western  windows  of 
the  edifice ;  and  the  reflection  of  the  sun,  a  mi^ty  tai^et 
of  palpitating  crimson,  reposed  like  a  ruby  on  the  breast 
of  the  sea.  On  the  bow  the  strange  ship  of  the  aftanoon 
swayed  with  shocks  of  shadow  in  her  reddened  sails,  and 
as  she  slewed  with  the  calm,  the  red  ensign  was  discernible 
at  her  mizzen  peak,  a  streak  of  red,  and  all  that  could  be 
told  of  her  Qkd  was  that  she  was  a  British  ship. 

The  boatswain  did  not  keep  the  passengers  long 
waiting.  He  was  to  be  seen  presently  coming  ah  with  a 
little  man  at  his  side ;  the  rest  of  the  crew,  a  considerable 
crowd  of  men,  deepened  and  coloured  the  break  of  the 
forecastle  to  starboard  into  an  eloquent  background  for 
the  little  trotting  figure.  When  the  boatswain  and  his 
man  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  starboard  poop-ladder,  the 
former  exclaimed — 

**  Up  yer  go ! "  and,  addressing  the  mate,  who  was 
looking  down  with  a  grin,  exclaimed,  "  Here's  Bill 
Barber  a-willin'  to  sit  to  the  fordgn  gmt."  And  up 
camcBiU. 

He  was  a  very  short  and  a  very  oqiMn  little  man 
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in  his  build,  and  he  had  dropped  throu^  the  fore- 
castle to  dresB  himself  for  the  lacUes,  minding  always  the 
injunction  of  the  boatswain,  ^  to  bear  a  ^and."^  BKs  face 
was  of  the  colour  of  ginger :  weather  and  drink  had 
puckered  the  flesh  about  his  eyes  into  the  aspect  of  hard 
ribbed  sand.  Hb  beard  stood  from  his  chin  like  a  coal 
shovel,  his  hair  sank  in  dark  red  curls  from  under  his  steam- 
boat cap,  the  inside  of  whose  peak  was  painted  a  vivid  green. 
He  wore  a  rather  dirty  white  flannel  jacket,  and  a  rather 
dirty  pair  of  white  flannel  trousers,  and  a  coloured  shirt 
which  had  been  washed  with  a  scrubbing  brush  in  the  lee 
scuiq>ers.  What  he  talked  through,  drank  through,  and 
ate  tiirough,  was  a  formidable  slit  without  lips,  not  to  be 
described  as  a  mouth,  and  as  it  lay  open,  owing  to  an  ob- 
struction in  the  nose  which  drooped  in  a  tallowy  sort  of 
fashion,  like  a  candle  in  the  dog-days,  it  disclosed  three 
or  four  fieuigs  whose  dye  of  tobacco  did  not  improve  his 
beauty. 

**  Come  up,*^  said  the  mate,  who  thought  to  himself, 
^^Couldn^t  the  bo^sun  have  found  a  likelier  man.'^  He 
hailed  the  captain. 

**  Here's  a  subject,  sir,''  he  cried,  and  turned  his  face 
away,  half  suffocated  with  laughter. 

"  There's  your  man,  sir,"  called  the  captain  across  to 
Mr.  Jansen,  who  immediately  approached  the  little 
fellow. 

All  the  passengers  rose  and  came  about  the  two,  some 
of  the  ladies  £Anning  themselves ;  Mrs.  Mowbray  with  her 
eyes  bright  in  contemplation  of  the  issue  of  this  business ; 
one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen  looking  on  in  a  sort  of 
hovering  way  with  a  smile  of  incredulity  and  amusement ; 
but  the  captain  kept  aloof,  and  Mrs.  Ramsay  and  Mr. 
Redway  remained  seated. 

The  little  sailor  did  not  seem  at  all  disconcerted  by 
people  about  him.   He  glanced  at  the  ladies  admiringly. 
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and  even  Mrs,  Mowbray  did  not  escape  the  sailorly  homage 
of  his  extraordinaiy  eyes.  Of  course  he  was  perfectly  sober, 
but  nobody  would  have  liked  to  take  his  oath  tbat  he  was 
not  in  liquor.  Certainly  drink  has  its  memories,  which 
work  in  the  face,  though  the  culprit  should  have  been 
sober  since  the  day  of  his  sailing. 

"Good  aflemoon,"  said  Mr.  Jansen. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  answered  Billy  Barber. 

**What  was  your  name  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Jansen,  whose 
English  wanted  perfection. 

The  little  man  spoke  it,  and  stared  hard  at  a  good- 
looking  nurse,  who,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  was  watching 
the  show  from  the  other  side  of  the  deck. 

"I  suppose  you  have  been  told,"  said  Mr.  Jansen, 
smiling  with  a  buatle  of  condescension  and  benignity  in 
his  manner,  **  why  I  have  asked  one  of  you  sailors  to  come 
aft  here?" 

**Yea,  I  onderstand,"  answered  Barber.  **Vou  may 
tarn  to,  sir.  I'm  quite  agreeable.  Anythink  to  please 
the  ladies." 

And  be  plucked  at  bia  hair  under  his  naval  peak  and 
scraped  his  right  foot  backwards,  a  courtesy  which  raised 
a  laugh  forward,  for  all  hands  were  agreed  that  Bill  was 
just  the  man  to  make  fools  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
land  of  knives  and  forks. 

"See  that  chair?"  said  Mr.  Jansen.  "Take  and  sit 
in  it!" 

"  Keep  me  cap  on,  sir  P  "  inquired  Billy. 

"  Yes,  you  can  keep  your  cap  on,"  said  Mr.  Jansen. 
"  Sit  down  now  !  and  don't  be  alarmed." 

The  little  man  drove  a  look  like  the  glance  of  a  shark 
through  the  Scandinavian''s  eyeballs.  Alarmed  !  by  a  bally 
Dutchman  !  He  hitched  up  his  breedies  which  woe  held 
above  his  hips  by  a  belt  ornamented  1^  a  knife  and  a  sheath, 
and  sat  down,  and  the  men  forward  go^led  and  pressed 
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upon  one  another  until  the  foremort  stood  to  In-eak  ibeir 
nedts  by  being  aboTed  over  the  edge  of  the  ftwecMtle. 

"  What  a  nasty  little  beast  to  experiment  apmi,"  said 
Mrs.  Bamsay. 

"  I  would  adriae  that  foreigner  not  to  trouble  me,"  said 
Mr.  Sedway,  daritly. 

The  little  sailor  sat  down  in  a  chair  jost  before  the 
standard  compass,  which  stood  aboat  a  donn  paces  from 
the  rim  of  the  raised  de^,  formerly  called  the  poop,  and 
the  paasengen  stood  in  a  jagged  semicircle  watching  the 
proceedings ;  and  now,  whot  the  man  was  seated,  and  Mr. 
Jansen  was  abmit  to  b^in,  Mr.  Redway  and  Mrs.  Ramsay 
quitted  their  chairs  and  occupied  a  position  whidi  «mi- 
mamled  a  full  view  of  the  business,  though  they  re- 
mained apart  from  the  othen.  "nie  most  eager  face  of 
them  all  was  Mrs.  Mowhray''s,  the  most  anxious  Mr. 
Jansen''B.  The  Scandinavian  could  not  fiilly  persuade 
himself  that  the  man  was  not  undn  the  influence  of  liquor. 
If  he  was  in  any  d^ree  ** boozed"  his  condition  might 
neutralise  the  "  biolc^;iring '"  power  of  Mr.  Jansen's  will, 
and  he  dreaded  the  contempt  and  derision  that  must 
attend  foilure.  He  looked  hud  at  the  little  sailor ;  the 
little  sulor  looked  hard  at  him.  Mr.  Jansen,  after  a 
moment  or  two,  smiled  with  all  the  kindness  anxiety  pa- 
mitted,  and,  putting  his  thumb  and  forefinger  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  extracted  a  zinc  disc  of  about  the  rise  of 
a  five-shilling  piece,  which  he  held  up  as  though  it  were 
a  coin. 

"  Do  you  see  this  P  "  said  Mr.  Jaqjen. 

"  Cotnse  I  do,"  answered  the  little  sailor. 

"  Keep  your  eyes  fixed  upon  U ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Jansen,  in  a  note  of  command. 

Bill  stared  at  the  disc ;  all  tiie  people  stared  at  him. 
Silence  came  down  upon  the  ship,  and  the  stillness  was 
icarcdy  vexed  by  the  6»f  (^  canvas  abon  and  the  sob  of 
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water  olongaide.  AH  the  men  forward  strained  their  eyes  like 
a  flock  of  sheep  at  a  dog.  And  now  began  the  phenomenon 
of  what  once  passed  as  mesmerism,  what  was  afterwards 
defined  aa  electro-biology,  what,  perhaps,  in  these  dajs 
passes  as  hypnotism.  For  at  least  ten  nitnutea,  an  intoler- 
able spell  of  tedioiuneas  to  the  expectant  observers,  the 
little  sailor  was  held  staring  at  the  disc.  Then,  even  by 
the  superficial  spectator,  it  mi^t  be  aeaa  that  the  short, 
■quate  shetl-back  in  the  dirty  white  flannels  had  fallen 
into  the  condition  of  a  "  subject.'"  In  short,  be  looked  aa 
be  was — in  deep  reverie,  and  the  will  of  Mr.  Jansea  was 
to  create  in  him  the  dominating  idea  that  was  to  produce 
the  wondera,  and  the  operation  of  that  will  began 
thus— 

"What  is  your  name?^ 
«BiUy  Barber." 

**  It  is  not  Billy  Barber.    Yon  are  not  Billy  Barber." 
Hie  man's  straining  &ce  of  wimder  and  perplexi^ 
excited  some  lau^ter,  whicli  was  instantly  snpprened  l^ 
an  a^tated  movement  of  Mr.  Jansen's  left  hand. 
"  Put  your  hand  on  your  knee  1 " 
Bill  dul  so,  with  an  infinitely  swifter  obedience  tbon 
he  would  hava  exhibited  bad  he  been  under  his  own 
ccmtrol,  and  receiving  the  order  of  an  officer. 

«  You  cannot  lift  your  hand  off  your  knee  ! "  sud  Mr* 
Janaen,  sternly. 

Tba  man>  sinoeri^  in  bis  effinta  to  ruse  his  band 
was  unmistakable ;  bis  struggle,  the  hard,  painonate  look 
<tf  bis  u^yfiwe,  were  pnrdynatoral.  It  woa  |Htpoaterous 
to  dream  of  coofederacy.  If  tbe  spectattns  were  tickled 
by  the  lodteroua  sight  they  were  alto  very  much  astmiiihed. 
**  I  have  heard  of  audi  things,"  wbi^aredMiB.  Ramsay 
to  Mr.  Bodway,  "bat  I  new  saw  it  dffta  htXen,  Sodi  a 
mean  little  «Rtdi»  too!  He  eooldnt  act  the  port  eren 
ifhetEied." 
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She  was  pale  and  nervous.  Indeed  the  strain  of 
hysteria  in  her  constitution,  though  it  created  for  her  a 
charm  in  men^s  eyes,  was  a  recurrent  form  of  distress  for 
her  in  her  own. 

**  I  would  not  subject  myself  to  him  for  the  worth  of 
this  ship.  DonH;  be  induced  to  let  him  make  a  fool 
of  you.** 

Mr.  Bedway  frowned  at  the  Scandinavian,  but  made 
no  reply. 

*'  Clasp  your  hands  on  your  knee,^  said  Mr.  Jansen. 

The  little  sailor  instantly  obeyed. 

^  Now  you  are  quite  unable  to  separate  them,^  said 
Mr.  Jansen,  who  continued  to  stare  at  his  **  subject  ^  with 
the  fixity  of  a  motionless  figurehead.  The  little  man 
struggled ;  he  was  transparently  helpless ;  his  hands  re- 
mained glued  together,  and  his  efibrts  to  draw  them  apart, 
his  ugly  countenance  of  wrath  and  dismay,  were  so  absurd 
as  a  picture  of  enraged  imbecile  labour  that,  but  for  the 
fear  the  noise  of  merriment  would  break  the  diverting 
spell,  the  spectators  would  have  laughed  loud  and  long. 
Some  turned  their  heads,  and  one  crammed  his  handkerchief 
into  his  mouth. 

Mr.  Jansen  pulled  out  a  small  leather  case  and 
extracted  a  five-pound  Bank  of  England  note,  which  he 
held  close  to  Billy,  who  still  went  on  writhing  at  his 
hands,  and  said— 

**  This  note,  which  yoa  can  read  is  for  five  pounds,  is 
for  you  to  take ;  but  you  cannot  grasp  it^ 

The  struggle  of  the  little  man  to  unyoke  his  hands 
was  so  strenuous  as  to  contort  him  into  postures  of 
convulsion. 

**  As  you  cannot  take  it,^  continued  Mr.  Jansen,  after 
,^  a  few  moments,  during  which  Captain  Buzacott  drew  close 
^M&d  became  a  spectator  of  the  scene  with  lifted  eyebrows 
^d  enlarged  nostrils,  '<!  will  keep  iV 
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The  Scandinavian  coolly  replaced  the  note  and  pocketed 
the  case. 

"And  now  yon  will  be  able  to  part  your  clasped 
hands;"  and  this  the  sailor  immediately  did,  with  a  wild, 
grinning  expression  of  face  that  made  you  think  of  a. 
panting  dog. 

"  I  want  a  stick,"  said  Mr.  Jansen,  still  severely  con- 
templating his  "  subject" 

"  Will  the  batten  of  a  hencoop  do  ?  "  said  the  mate. 

"  Excellently." 

A  batten  was  procured,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jansen,  who  put  it  down  upon  the  deck  close  to  the  littk 
sailor^s  feet,  and  said — 

"  Stand  up, — though  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  so." 

The  little  wretch  tried  to  rise.  He  pressed  his  hands 
down  upon  the  edges  of  the  chair  and  with  might  and 
main  laboured  to  heave  himself  on  to  his  feet  It  was 
worse  than  drawing  a  tooth  whose  root  has  grown  into  the 
jaw.  He  remained  immovable,  and  the  saliva  of  passion 
and  distress,  terror  and  anger,  flowed  in  tobacco-stained 
froth  from  the  sides  of  his  mouth. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Jansen,  "  now  I  think  you  will  be 
able  to  stand  up." 

As  though  he  were  an  automaton  actuated  by  elec- 
tricity the  sailor  rose,  and  a  hoarse  chorus  of  laughter  on 
the  forecastle  followed  this  exploit 

"  Now  step  over  this  stick,  but  you'll  not  be  able  to 
move  your  leg,"  said  Mr.  Jansen. 

Here  the  baby  in  the  good-looking  nurse's  arms 
uttered  a  yelL  Mr.  Jansen  angrily  motioned  to  tbe 
girl  to  take  the  child  away.  But  the  little  sailor  was  so 
sheerly  dominated,  he  was  so  helplessly  and  hopelessly 
under  the  wizardry  of  the  ScandinaviEUi''s  will,  that  had 
the  infant's  cry  proceeded  from  a  fiend  newly  arrived  from 
the  prindpality  of  brimstone,  Billy  could  not  have  heeded 
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it  leM.  He  could  not  lift  his  leg.  You  saw  the  limb 
irorking  like  a  corkscrew  inside  the  fall  of  trooaer,  but 
the  foot  remained  rooted  to  the  plank. 

"That  man  is  the  devil,"  said  Mr.  Bedway,  in  a  tow 
note  tremulous  with  agitation. 

"  The  sailor  has  been  secretly  hired  to  pli^  Ute  part,** 
answered  Mrs.  Ranuay,  a  remark  which  should  have  been 
uttered  by  her  companion,  for  it  was  false. 

**  Yes,"  stud  Mr.  Jansen,  "  I  think  you  can  step  over 
the  stick  ; ""  and  the  little  sailor  with  a  relaxed  face 
immediately  put  his  foot  over  the  batten. 

"  Please  sit  down  again,"  said  Mr,  Jansen. 

The  sailor  sat  down, 

"  You'll  find  your  seat  very  uncomfortable,"  said  the 
remorseless  Scandinavian.  *<  It  is  warm — ^it  is  hot — it 
b^ns  to  bam  you.  But  you  cannot  get  up,  though 
your  trousers  was  m  flames.** 

The  unhappy  little  **  sabject  **  immediately  fell  into 
an  agony  of  squirming.  Langfater  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed. Even  Mrs.  Ramsay  laughed.  Bat  Mr.  Bedway 
gazed  with  a  forbidding  face.  He  was  very  uneasy.  His 
functional  distemper  was  growing  something  feverish 
under  this  unholy  display  of  a  man's  will  indndng 
dominating  ideas  in  periiaps  the  vulgarest  and  certainly 
the  most  drunken  soul  in  the  ship.  He  was  conscious  of 
a  sense  of  alien  individuality,  which  was  as  though  one 
lobe  of  the  brain  was  obnoxious  to  the  oth^  and 
dangerously  foreign  in  imaginations  and  emotions.  Mrs, 
Ramsay  was  too  intent  to  observe  him,  bat  the  mani- 
festations of  his  soul  in  his  face  were  visible  in  the  askant 
eye  of  Mrs.  Mowbray,  who  muttered  in  Mrs.  Latimer's  ear — 

"TbemaaisshodLed.  Hell  never  allowhimself  to  be 
made  a  subject" 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Jansen,  after  suftring  the  tortured 
^i|tle  Billy  to  wriggle  for  a  whole  minute  with  every 
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symptom  of  being  broiled  in  face  and  attitude.  ^*  Your 
seat  grows  cool.  It  is  now  quite  comfortable.^'  And  the 
little  man^s  posture  was  at  once  stilL 

At  this  point  the  captain,  who  had  been  eagerly 
watching,  beckoned  to  the  doctor,  who  stood  a  silent  and 
grave  witness  of  these  proceedings. 

^  What  do  you  think  of  it,  sir  ?  "  said  Captain  Buzacott 
in  a  low  voice. 

^'  I  think  it  AovdlA  clever,^  answered  Dr.  Macpherson. 

^  Has  the  fellow  been  tipped,  do  you  think,  to  play 
the  part  ?  ^  inquired  the  captain. 

**  Oh  no,  it^s  as  genuine  as  the  ring  of  pure  gold,^ 
responded  the  doctor,  who  as  a  Scotehman,  was  a  lover 
of  the  metaphysical  in  philosophy. 

They  were  interrupted  by  Mr.  Jansen,  who,  without 
removing  his  eyes  from  the  face  of  his  little  ^  subject,^^ 
exclaimed — 

^  Kindly  let  some  one  tell  the  steward  to  bring  me  a 
glass  of  rum-and-water  strong — half-and-half.^ 

It  was  generally  agreed  by  the  spectators  afterwards 
that  on  Mr.  Jansen  pronouncing  these  words  Billy  had 
smiled.  But  any  one  versed  in  such  matters  could  have 
seen  that  his  face  of  merry  expectation  was  scarce  more 
than  a  cataleptic  grin,  if  such  a  thing  exists,  and  that 
his  mirth  was  excited  by  the  dominating  idea  of  rum-and- 
water  strongly  inspired  by  the  will  of  the  man  who  weirdly 
held  his  liquor-soaked  reason  captive  and  at  his  mercy* 
In  the  pause  that  followed  nothing  was  to  be  heard,  out- 
side the  fret  of  waters  and  the  dull  thump  of  becalmed 
canvas,  but  a  low  hum  of  talk  betwixt  the  captain  and  the 
doctor.  The  strange  ship  had  stolen  round  on  the  port 
quarter  owing  to  the  stealthy  slewing  of  the  CHmon 
Banner  to  the  thrusting  folds  of  liquid  glass,  and  the 
sun,  vast  in  magnificence  of  crimson  fire,  hung  within  a 
few  d^rees  of  the  horizon.  1^ 
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The  steward  arrived  with  a  tumbler  full  of  rum-and- 
water.  Mr.  Jatuen  exclaimed,  **  Take  this  glass ! "  and 
the  sailor  grasped  it. 

**  But  you  cannot  drink  it,"  said  Mr.  Jansen. 

Bill  made  horrid  mouths  at  the  tumbler,  but  his  arm 
seemed  paralyzed ;  he  could  not  bring  the  liquor  to  his 
lips. 

"  You  would  not  like  it  even  if  you  could  taste  it,*' 
said  Mr.  Jansen.     "It  has  a  most  disgusting  smeU." 

The  little  fellow  wrinkled  his  nose  with  a  face  upon 
liim  that  might  have  overhung  a  sewer,  and  by  every 
manifestation  possible  confirmed  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Jausen  that  the  smell  of  the  liquor  was  intolerable, 

"  No,"  continued  Mr.  Jansen,  "  I  am  mistaken.  'Hie 
odour  of  that  drink  is  not  disgusting.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  delicious," 

The  sailor  looked  immensely  pleased. 

"It  ia  the  smell,"  continued  Uie  Scandinavian,  "  of  the 
very  finest  quaUty  of  old  Jamtuca  rum  mingled  with  a 
very  little  water.  But,  though  you  long  to  take  it,  you 
cannot  drink  it." 

It  ia  believed  that  Mr.  Jansen  hei-e  made  a  blunder, 
for,  in  su^esting  that  the  sailor  desired  to  swallow  the 
drink,  he  excited  a  dominant  idea  which  was  superior  to 
the  paralysis  of  volition  produced  by  his  assertion  that 
the  man  could  not  drink  it,  with  the  result  that  the  little 
sailor  broke  from  his  control.  He  began  to  swear  horribly, 
employing  the  most  hideous  expressions  of  the  ship's  fore- 
castle; he  sprang  to  bis  feet,  and  apparently  finding  that 
he  could  not  drink  from  the  glass,  he  crashed  the  vessel 
down  upon  the  deck,  shivering  it  into  a  thousand  splinters 
of  crystal  and  drops  of  grog,  which  flew  amongst  the 
recoiling  and  horrified  spectators.  He  then  began  to 
dance  about  in  agonies  of  rage  until  tlie  doctor,  heedless 
of  the  emotions  of  the  passengei-s,  yelled  out — 
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**  You  have  driven  him  mad  !  *^ 

The  ladies  rushed  aft;  the  gentlemen  hopped  and 
skipped  to  keep  clear.  Mr.  Jansen^s  voice  was  drowned 
in  the  ghastly  maledictions  of  Bill  j,  who,  though  obviously 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  hypnotic  spell,  was  un- 
ceremoniously seized  by  the  coat-coUar  by  the  mate,  who 
rushed  him  down  the  poop-ladder,  and  ran  him  forwaixl 
with  the  velocity  of  a  falling  man,  kicking  him  as  he  went, 
that  he  might  awaken  to  the  conviction  that  he  was  once 
more  a  sailor  and  a  responsible  individual. 

The  captain  walked  up  to  Mr.  Jansen. 

^^  There  shall  be  no  more  scenes  of  this  kind  aboard 
this  ship !  ^  he  exckimed,  with  blood  in  his  face  and  blood 
in  his  tone. 

^^  But  you  saw  that  he  could  not  lift  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  though  he  dashed  the  glass  to  the  deck,^  cried  the 
Scandinavian,  with  irrelevant  glee,  casting  his  eyes  upon 
an  under-steward  who  was  mopping  up  the  mess  the  sailor 
had  left. 

*^  I  don't  care  about  that,^  said  Captain  Buzacott, 
with  great  heat.  ^^  This  poop  is  not  to  be  converted  into 
a  back -alley  slum.  The  feelings  of  the  ladies  are  outraged. 
There  shall  be  no  more  sciences,  sir,  as  you  call  them  ;'^ 
and  he  stamped  his  foot  and  folded  his  arms  and  frowned 
at  the  doctor,  his  underlip  pursed. 

^  How  did  I  know  that  the  dirty  little  sailor  would 
swear  ?^  exclaimed  Mr.  Jansen,  with  a  sudden  show  of 
warmth.  '*  He  was  of  your  finding.  All  was  bon&  fde. 
Could  I  predict  that  he  would  defy  Grott  and  shock  the 
ladies  ?'' 

^^  We  will  have  no  more  of  it,  sir !  ^  said  the  captain, 
in  a  voice  loud  with  command;  and  there  was  scarce  a 
person  on  board  that  did  not  hear  that  order. 

*^  It  was  a  most  unseemly  exhibition,^  said  Dr,  Mac* 
phersou, 
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"  Shall  1  try  yoo  privately  P  *  sneered  Mr.  Jansen. 
"  But,  then,  I  hope  you  do  not  swear,  toctor ! " 

And  with  a  lig^t  smile  that  was  very  nearly  a  ftown 
of  vexation,  Mr.  Jansen  rounded  on  his  betA  and  went 
below. 

The  great  red  sun  sank ;  out  of  the  east  came  the 
goddess  Night  with  the  evening  star  jewelling  her  breast, 
and  trailing  skirts  of  violet  dye,  flashful  with  rising 
brilliance  as  she  stealthily  came  along,  moist,  sweet,  and 
serene.  The  strange  ship  faded  into  a  phantom,  and 
waved  her  dim  wings  upon  the  swell  like  some  huge  sea- 
fowl  essaying  to  rise  upon  its  webbed  feet.  The  passengers 
stood  about  in  knots,  talking  over  the  horrid  dinowment 
of  what,  until  the  first  of  the  bad  language,  had  been 
exquisite  comedy,  whose  refinement  did  not  militate 
against  its  quality  of  pretematuralism.  Mrs.  Mowbray 
and  Mrs.  lAtimer  walked  the  deck  together. 

**  It  will  not  be  repeated,"  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  in  a 
low  tone  of  disappointment 

"  Whether  or  not,  I  don^  think  you'd  ever  get  him 
to  sit  as  a  suhject,"  said  Mrs.  Latimer.  "  He  is  too  well 
watched." 

**She  wants  to  be  disabused.  The  daughter  of  a 
eonvict  with  such  airs  and  aspirations ! "  snarled  Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

**Yoa11  never  disabuse  her,  even  thou^  be  should 
pull  the  long-bow  to  the  extent  you  think  he  does,"  said 
Mrs.  Latimer.  **  She  is  of  that  sort  whose  expectations 
demand  deceit  She  wants  social  position.  She  does  not 
want  money.  Here  is  a  man  who  proclaims  himself  closely 
akin  with  tiie  great  English  duke  in  whose  veins  runs  the 
blood  royal  of  the  old  country.  All  that  he  says  may  be 
true,  all  that  you  may  say,  all  that  you  may  attempt  through 
others,  will  not  succeed  in  convincing  her  that  the  thing 
that  she  wishes  to  be  true  is  not  true.    You  have  her 
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whole  ambitious  nature  against  you,  and  she  will  marry 
the  man  on  his  own  merits,  and  if  I  were  you  I  would  not 
trouble  my  head  any  more  about  her,  but  wait  until  the 
whirligig  of  time  shall  bring  his  revenges.*" 

This  was  very  cleverly  reasoned,  and  what  was  best  in 
it  was  its  truth.  For  it  is  our  hope  that  things  should 
be  as  we  prayerfully  desire  them  to  be  that  fills  the  world 
with  credulities  and  superstitions,  and  Mr.  Redway  is  not 
the  only  liar  who  has  kept  people  devout  and  happy  until 
A  little  pillow  of  earth  has  held  them  down  in  silence  and 
in  cold  obstruction  under  **  seals  of  clay,^  to  quote  Mr. 
Ruskin^s  expression. 


♦  -•«* 


CHAPTER  XIV 

CAFTAIK   SKULL   07  THE   SKELBTOS 

When  the  earliest  of  the  passengers  of  the  Crimton  Banner 
quitted  their  berths  for  Qie  deck  next  moming,  they  were 
astonished  and  delighted  with  one  of  the  most  shining, 
beautiful  and  fairylike  pictures  which  ever  struck  the  light 
of  its  loveliness  into  the  heart  of  the  deep  sea.  The  ship 
of  yesterday  lay  this  moming  within  a  few  strokes  of  the 
oars  of  a  boat :  not  so  close  as  to  hint  a  danger,  and  not 
so  distant  but  that  some  figures  might  be  seen  walking  on 
the  castellated  crown  of  her  stem,  their  faces  almost 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  sight,  and  the  vessel  herself 
as  sharp  and  clean-cut  as  a  Chinese  painting,  as  she  slowly 
waved  the  soft  whiteness  of  her  drapery  upon  the  profound 
calm,  along  which  the  flaming  eye  of  the  rising  sun  was 
levelling  the  first  of  its  splendid  stiver  beams. 

A  most  wonderful  and  incomparable  craft  indeed ! 
I'he  like  of  which,  afloat,  manned,  and  with  clews  stretch* 
ing  to  the  yardanns,  could  never  have  entered  into  the 
wildest  imaginations  of  the  oldest  hand  aboard  the 
Australian  liner.  She  was  literally  coated  with  shells 
which  glowed  in  scores  of  hues  and  delicate  shadings  of 
tints  as  she  sparkled  like  a  prism — ever  flashful  with  the 
movements  imparted  by  the  long-drawn,  scarcely-sensible 
suspirations  of  the  ocean.  Her  shape  was  that  of  a  ship 
of  the  eighteenth  century :  a  long  beak,  curling  head- 
boards, a  sheer  aft  that  ran  into  a  preposterouidy  lofty 
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stem,  decorated  by  a  poop,  and  a  top-gallant  poop,  from 
the  latter  of  which  fell  a  short  length  of  steps,  while  a 
second  similar  flight  of  ladder  conducted  to  the  quarter 
or  main  deck.  She  carried  three  masts :  one  stepped 
right  forward  in  the  fore  peak,  and  the  main  mast  well 
amidships,  and  a  short  pole  mizzen-mast,  and  athwart  it 
lay  a  gaff  or  yard,  upon  which  a  lateen  or  triangular  sail 
was  furled.  If  ever  she  had  been  pierced  for  gun  ports 
or  for  windows,  the  orifices  had  been  hermetically  closed 
by  encrustration  of  shell,  and  she  floated  like  a  fossil,  and 
might  have  been  copied  from  a  toy  ship  formed  of  shells, 
like  to  those  shell-sheathed  ornaments  you  sometimes  meet 
with — chiefly  at  seaside  lodgings — ^upon  the  mantelpiece. 

The  sailors  of  the  Crimson  Banner  could  scarcely  wash 
the  decks  down  for  staring  at  her.  News  of  her  was  taken 
below,  and  in  a  very  short  time  nearly  all  the  passengers 
were  on  deck,  with  Captain  Buzacott  standing  on  the  end 
of  a  hencoop  holding  on  by  a  mizzen  vang,  whilst  he  lifted 
a  speaking-trumpet  to  his  mouth,  for  in  1860  the  speaking- 
trumpet  was  still  an  appurtenance  of  the  captain^s  fittings; 
ships  in  those  days  still  backed  their  topsails  to  speak  to 
one  another,  and  conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  voice 
of  ogres  in  a  pantomime. 

What  was  the  rig  of  that  ship  ?  How  was  she  to  be 
hailed  ?  Buzacott  must  take  refuge  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment which  provides  that  a  ship  is  anything  afloat  which 
is  not  propdled  by  oars.  She  showed  no  colours :  the 
mizzen  peak  of  the  Crimson  Banner  was  almost  dumb. 

<'  Oh,  the  ship  ahoy ! ""  shouted  the  little  withered 
skipper  through  his  trumpet. 

^'  Hillo !  hillo !  **  came  faintly  back  from  one  of  the 
visible  figures  on  the  top-gallant  poop.  His  throat  mi^t 
have  been  sore ;  he  mi^t  have  had  a  cold,  his  note  was 
hoarse  and  dim. 

**  Are  they  spectres  or  men  ?  ^  said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  who, 
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OD  passing  throu^  the  companion-way  and  seeing  Mr. 
Redway  staring  at  tbe  stranger,  had  stepped,  with  the 
easy  privily  of  a  sweetheart,  to  his  side.  **  See !  Tliera 
are  more  of  them  in  the  frost  of  the  ship  "—meaning  the 
forecastle. 

How  well,  and  smart,  and  fair  As  looked  in  that  pink 
light  of  the  morning,  with  her  feathei^light  bat,  the  bad- 
ness of  health  in  bar  cheeks,  like  tbe  reflection  of  a  rose 
in  water,  the  bronse  of  her  bair  deepened  in  tone  by  the 
steady  gush  of  Eastern  splendour,  and  each  of  her  mdting 
brown  eyes  lustrous  with  the  moniing  star  kindled  in  them 
by  the  risen  day  beam.  And  Hr.  Bedway !  His  fifce 
made  a  gallant  and  even  a  noble  show.  By  those  who  ■ 
tbou^t  bim  royal,  he  must  have  looked  royal ;  but  the 
Count's  coat  did  not  suit  him.  And  the  slop  breeches,  by 
shrinkage  had  ceased  to  fit  him,  and  his  feet  were  un> 
reasonably  enlaiged  to  the  proportion-loving  eye,  by  ondae 
exhibition  of  shoe  and  sock.  But  all  the  same  he  Icxiked 
a  gentleman,  and  he  stood  with  dignity,  and  when  the  lady 
was  at  his  ride  he  turned  and  received  her  with  a  courtesy 
whidi  liord  Chestafield  could  not  have  improved  upon, 
in  the  most  polisiwd  recommendations  to  his  son,  as  to 
grace  in  bearing,  and  in  reverential  loftiness  of  demeanour 
to  ladies. 

"  What  ship  is  that,  and  where  are  you  from  ?  "  thtm- 
dered  Buzacott  through  his  trumpet 

The  figure,  whose  voice  was  faint  with  hoarsown, 
was  wise  not  to  exert  his  pipe*  again  :  he  delivered  tbe 
office  to  another,  who  yelled,  one  hand  edge-wise  at  his 
mouth — 

"  We  are  the  ship  Skeleton — Skull,  master — of  and 
from  Fort  Nolloth  for  London,  seventy-eight  days  out." 

"  Every  skeleton  should  be  commanded  by  a  skoll," 
exclaimed  Mn.  Mowbray,  in  tones  andiUe  to  all  who 
were  aft. 
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**  And  every  skeleton  would  have  its  cupboard  if  tliat 
creature  had  her  way,"  said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  softly,  to  Mr. 
Redway. 

A  ship  named  the  Skeleton^  commanded  by  a  man 
named  Skull !  Captain  Buzacott,  who  was  viewing  the 
extraordinary  craft  with  the  sensations  which  probably 
possess  a  bull  dog  at  sight  of  a  poodle  with  its  tufted 
rope^s-end  of  tail,  and  its  rings  of  remnant  hair,  concluded 
that  the  people  on  board  that  fossil  of  a  boat,  desired  to 
make  a  fool  of  him  in  the  presence  of  his  passengers.  So 
without  ado,  without  even  a  deprecatory  flourish  of  his 
trumpet,  he  dropped  from  the  hencoop,  and  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  distant  shout  of  *^  What  ship  are  you,  and 
where  are  you  bound  to  i^ 

The  passengers  were  disappointed.  Here  was  a 
wonderful  break  in  the  intolerable  routine  of  the  voyage, 
and  nothing  was  to  be  made  of  it. 

*'  I  wish,  captain,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  ^'  that 
you  would  send  those  of  us  who  are  willing  in  a  boat 
to  inspect  that  ship.  There  is  something  so  unearthly 
about  her  that  I  would  give  ten  pounds  to  visit  her." 

Mr.  Jansen  and  another  backed  this  proposal 

^'I  believe  they  are  lowering  a  boat,"  exclaimed  a 
lady. 

Buzaoott  looked.  It  was  to  be  seen  with  the  naked 
sight  that  a  small  boat  was  being  launched  through  an 
aperture  in  the  shell-sheathed  side  of  the  stranger,  as  they 
launch  boats  from  sailing-smacks.  The  tab  tumbled  with 
a  plash  into  the  water,  and  three  figures  fell  through  the 
aperture  into  her,  and  in  a  minute  or  so  the  boat  was 
approaching  with  windmill  grace,  and  came  alongside  the 
Crimson  Banner.  The  man  who  had  occupied  the  stem- 
sheets  of  the  boat,  scrambled  aboard,  and  stepped,  with 
the  rolling  motion  of  an  old  salt,  up  the  port  poop-ladder. 
There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  him.    He  wore  • 
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weather-worn  straw  bat,  and  his  suit  of  tweed  was  also 
weather-worn.  He  was  bearded,  and  his  ejes  were  deep- 
set  and  blue,  and  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  like  golden 
silk,  and  he  wore  gold  hoops  in  his  ears.  He  was  as 
modem  as  the  most  modem  of  the  passengers  who 
gathered  about  him. 

"Are  you  the  capt'n,  sir?"  he  siud,  in  the  hoarse 
voice  of  a  man  who  has  a  cold  on  his  chest. 

**  Captain  Buzacott,  at  your  service,  sir,"  answered  the 
little  skipper,  as  pompous  as  an  admiral  giving  an  order 
to  a  commander. 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  talcing  the  liberty  of  coming  aboard," 
said  the  man ;  **  but,  though  you're  outward  bound,  I 
expect  you^  get  home  to  England  before  I  do,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  reported  in  London,  and  likewise  at 
Cape  Town,  if  you  touch  at  that  port" 

**  Which  we  do  not,"  exclaimed  Captain  Buzacott.- 

"  Well,  my  name  is  Skull — Captain  Skull  at  your 
service,"  said  the  man  ;  "  and  I  am  in  charge  of  that  ship, 
the  Skeleton,'" 

He  cast  bis  eyes  over  the  faces  of  the  bystanders  with 
a  smile. 

"  What's  your  real  name  ?  "  asked  Buzacott,  who  was 
slow  in  bis  arrivals  at  points  of  humour. 

"  Skull,  sir ! "  answered  the  man,  changing  his  face, 
and  uttering  the  grim  word  with  emphasis.  "  My  father 
was  a  Skull  before  I  was  bom." 

"  And  was  that  his  skeleton  you  are  in  command  of  P  * 
exclaimed  Mr.  Jansen,  making  a  bid  for  a  laugh, 

"  What  about  that  ship,  sir  P "  said  Captain  Buzacott, 
sternly,  in  suppression  of  a  vein  of  waggery  which 
alarmed  him. 

"  My  terms  are  a  guinea  a  head  for  inspection,"  was 
Captain  Skull's  answer.  "  We've  pidced  up  ten  guineas, 
so  fur." 
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"  What's  her  meaning  ?  **  demanded  Buzacott.  "  Why 
is  she  sheathed  in  shells  ?  ^ 

"We  rose  her  out  of  a  creek  near  Port  NoUoth,'' 
responded  Captain  SkulL  "She  lay  in  seven  fathom. 
A  Kafiir  gave  the  news  of  her  in  Cape  Town,  and  Mr. 
Paul  Solomons  and  David  Jenkins,  hesquire,  and  two  other 
gents,  all  a-roUing  in  money,  combined  to  send  a  diver  to 
search  her  for  treasure.  He  found  none ;  but  they  thought 
her  a  treasure  for  her  shape  in  shells,  and  hellected  to 
raise  her  at  a  con-siderable  expense,  which  was  done,  and 
she  was  towed  to  Cape  Town  and  docked,  and  now'*s  going 
to  London  for  a  show  under  my  command.  A  guinea 
a-piece  on  the  'igh  sea,  and  well  worth  it.  But  at  'ome, 
"^alf-a-crown  and  one  shilling,  according  to  the  hour,  to 
keep  social  parties  asunder.^ 

"  What's  your  cargo  ?  ^  said  Captain  Buzacott,  after 
the  hum  of  surprise,  which  this  strange  story  excited,  had 
ceased. 

"  Timber  and  skeletons,^  answered  Captain  Skull. 

"'Orrible!^  exclaimed  a  sweat-slobbered  man,  who 
had  made  a  fortune  out  of  canteens,  and  on  this  hot 
morning  looked  to  reek  more  than  one  blend  of  liquors  in 
his  brow  and  throat. 

"  Timber  to  float  on,  of  course,"^  said  Captain  Buzacott, 
making  the  suggestion  not  for  his  own,  but  for  the 
edification  of  the  listeners,  whose  good  humour  and 
pleasure  it  was  his  business  to  cultivate  and  improve. 

"Four  lighters  wouldn^  keep  her  afloat,^  replied 
Captain  Skull.  "Them  shells  are  as  ponderous  as  a 
line-of-battle  ship's  plating,  but  she  keeps  alive  with  her 
hatchways  flush  with  timber,  ay,  and  valuable  timber.** 

"And  where  d'ye  stow  your  skeletons.'"  inquired 
Buzacott. 

"  They Ve  away  down  aft,  all  to  be  viewed  along  with 
the  marvellous  ship  herself  for  one  guinea  a  'ead." 

Q 
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"  111  paj  a.  guiDea  and  go,  if  youll  tell  me  that  one  of 
those  Rkeletons  can  play  the  fiddle,"  sud  Mra.  Mowbray ; 
which  extmotdinary  remark  caused  nearly  every  eye  to 
turn  on  Mr.  Redway. 

tin.  Banuay  darted  a  look  of  acorn  at  the  acid. 
Colonial  lady ;  and  the  lordly  figore  beside  her  stared  at 
the  prismaUc  ship  with  a  look  vacant  with  simulated 
deafiieas. 

**  ni  engage,'"  said  Captain  Skull,  grinning,  "  that 
there^s  one  of  my  skeletons  that  in  his  day  could  have 
played  the  fiddle  fit  for  the  fint  music-'all  now  being  run. 
And  Fm  sure,  m^am,'*  he  continued,  addressing  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, "  that  BO  charming  a  ,lady  as  you  need  but  smile 
upon  him  to  start  his  dbow  into  life,  if,  so  be,  I  may 
carry  a  fiddle  aboard,  as  we  havenH  one." 

Mrs.  Mowbray  squirmed  in  silenoe,  not  v>  much  at  the 
remark  as  at  Mrs.  Ramsay ^e  laugh,  which  was  more  a  mean- 
ingless shriek  than  hilarity. 

"There's  no  room  in  that  boat,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Janaen,  looking  over  the  side  at  the  tub  under  the 
inizzen  channels.  "Fll  go,  for  one;  and  here's  my 
guinea."  He  pulled  out  his  pune.  "  Will  you  lend  us 
a  boat,  captain  P  " 

"  Oh  yes,  oh  yea,"  answered  Buzacott,  sulkily,  with  no 
good  liking  for  tiie  man  whose  blunderaome  art  had  filled 
the  atmosphere  of  the  poop  with  the  forecastle  blasphemies 
of  a  dirty  little  sailor.  "  But  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
among  you  are  willing  to  pay  a  guinea  to  view  a 
•kdetoD?" 

"  MoK^  one,  o^fn,  more'n  one,"  chucked  in  Ci^tun 
Skull :  "  and  a  dirt-cheap  show  at  a  guinea,  takin'  it  all 
round." 

"  ril  join  you,  Mr.  Janaen,"  said  Mr.  Matthews,  feehng 
in  his  waiatcoat-pocket. 

"  And  I,"  exclaimed  Mr.  St  Clair. 
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"  The  cheapest  show  afloat,"'  diimed  Captain  Skull,  in 
the  note  of  a  dii^,  gazing  with  approval  and  expectation 
around  at  the  faces  of  the  people. 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  ?  "  stud  Mrs.  Bamsay,  in  a  low 
voice  to  Mr.  Redwaj. 

Ute  unfortunate  man  was  visibly  exdted,  and  appeared 
ardent  to  go ;  but  the  instincts  of  the  gentleman  were 
dominant;  he  had  no  money.  Mrs.  Ramsay  saw  how 
it  was,  and  her  wit  leapt  to  the  rescue.  She  drew 
forth  her  purse  and  handed  Captain  Skull  a  sovereign 
and  a  half-crown,  asking  for  the  change,  and  saying 
"111  go." 

"Youll  never  forget  it,. ma'am,"  said  the  captain  of 
the  shell-clothed  ship,  weighing  out  of  a  tight  trousers 
pocket,  a  long,  lean,  leather  bag,  ball-shaped  at  the  end. 
Out  of  this  ball  he  drew  eighteen  pence,  which  he  handed 
to  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

"A  nice  study  for  ladies!"  sneered  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
audibly,  with  a  wrinkled  nose,  and  she  walked  a  little  way 
olF  in  seeming  disgust. 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Mrs.  Bamsay,  "  111  go  if  youll 
accompany  me,  Mrs.  Latimer," 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  cried  the  lady,  with  an  affected 
shudder.  "  Skeletons !  Have  we  not  enough  of  such 
things  in  our  ancentors  P"  she  added,  with  an  arch  look  in 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Redway. 

"  Finest  show  afloat !  And  most  enriching  to  the 
understanding,"  said  Captain  Skull,  staring  earnestly  at 
Mrs.  Latimer.  "As  fit  for  ladies  as  for  innocent 
sucklings,  with  a  beautiful  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the 
whole." 

A  general  pause  followed  this  remark.  No  one  else 
offered  a  guinea. 

Mis.  Bamsay  exclaimed,  "  I  decline  to  be  the  only 
lady!" 
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"But  why,  ma^amP"  cried  Captain  Skull,  starting. 
"There's  nothing  to  hurt  ye." 

"  Will  yon  take  my  place,  Mr.  Beanclerk  ?  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Ramsay,  turning,  with  the  swiftness  and  brilliance  of 
the  stroke  of  the  wing  of  a  peart  and  scadet  and  green 
Australian  bird,  upon  her  admirer  and  the  lord  of  lier 
heart. 

The  delicacy  of  the  ruse  was  appreciated  by  all  but 
Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Mrs.  Latimer. 

"  You  are  extremely  kind,"  SMd  Mr.  Redway ;  "  hut  I 
shall  be  depriving  you  of  the  sight  of  a  memorable 
exhibition.'' 

"  I  could  not  dream  of  being  the  only  woman,"  she 
answered  coquettishly,  backing  away  a  step  or  two.  "  It 
is  my  wish,  Mr.  Beauclerk,  and  youll  go  to  oblige  me.*" 

Probably  Charles'I.  never  bowed  to  his  queen  (in  the 
presence  of  witnesses)  with  finer  and  loftier  grace  than  did 
this  soul-distempered  man  to  Mrs.  Ramsay,  and  even 
Captain  Skull  looked  impressed,  and  surveyed  the  gentle- 
man's face — with  its  Jacobean  mustache  and  beard,  its 
handsomely  shaped  nose,  and  eyes  filled  with  the  decisive 
light  of  a  brain  that,  being  radically  wrong  in  its  percep- 
tions, counted  itself  irrefragably  right  in  its  conclusions — 
with  unaffected  interest  and  even  admiration — a  gaze  not 
lost,  at  all  events,  upon  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

"  Suppose  we  wMt  till  after  breakfast,"  said  Mr.  St. 
Clair. 

"  It  may  come  on  to  blow  a  breeze  of  wind,"  said 
Captain  Skull;  "and  there's  nothing  in  skdetons  that's 
goin'  to  make  yoar  capfn  keep  his  topsail  aback." 

He  sought  little  Buzacott's  eye  for  approval. 

"  You  had  better  go  at  once,  gentlemen,  if  you  wish 
to  go,"  said  the  commander  of  the  Crimson  Banner. 

He  hailed  the  mate  and  told  him  to  get  the  after-port 
quarter-boat  manned  and  lowered. 
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The  mate  was  about  to  sing  out  when  he  was  addressed 
from  the  quarter-deck  by  the  dirty  little  sailor,  who  had 
been  made  a  ^^  subject^  of  on  the  previous  evening  by  Mr. 
Jansen.  The  watch  on  deck  were  washing  down,  and  the 
boatswain  was  filling  the  air  with  the  outcry  of  instruc- 
tions, whilst  he  pointed  the  hose^s  brilliant  line  of  water, 
foaming  along  the  decks,  against  the  bulwarks,  under  the 
long  boat,  wherever  dirt  was  to  be  dreamt  of.  Billy 
Barber,  blinking  like  a  half-roused  cat  under  the  sweating 
burden  of  an  old  yellow  sou'^wester,  looked  up  at  the  mate 
and  called  out — 

^  May  I  ''ave  that  glass  of  grog  that  I  was  prevented 
from  drinking  last  evening,  sir  ?  ^ 

"  Get  on  with  your  work  !  Get  on  with  your  work !  ^ 
shouted  the  mate.  And  he  then  bawled  to  some  hands 
to  lay  aft  and  man  the  quarter-boat  as  directed  by  the 
captain. 

^^  There  was  a  five-pun  note  too,^^  sung  up  Billy,  in  a 
note  of  mutiny.  ^^  Ain''t  that  to  come  to  me  for  allowing 
myself  to  be  made  a  blooming  fool  of  P^ 

^^  Bo'^sun,  turn  this  man  to  !  ^  bawled  the  mate,  growing 
red  in  the  face. 

*^Give  the  poor  beggar  his  grog!^  exclaimed  an 
irresponsible  Colonial. 

The  boatswain  yelled  at  Billy.  Some  of  the  watch 
flung  down  their  cleaning  tools  and  came  up  the  poop- 
ladder  to  the  boat^s  falls.  Whilst  they  were  clearing 
away  the  boafs  gripes,  making  ready  to  lower  her  into 
the  water  alongside,  Billy,  heedless  of  the  yelps  of  the 
boatswain  and  the  turkey-cock  scowl  of  the  mate,  continued 
to  appeal  for  his  money  and  his  grog. 

"  'Aint  I  to  ^ave  my  roights  ?  Why,  I  nearly  died 
last  night  arter  the  performance.  Blistered  if  I  do  another 
stroke  of  work  till  I  gets  my  money  and  that  lowance  of 
drink.     Why,  I  was  as  sick  as  a  dog  arter  it;  kicked 
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too,  unbeknowiag  where  I  was,  aod  sunk  ri^t  down  in 
the  hestinuition  of  my  ahipiiuite** — this  was  a  bid  for 
the  sympathy  of  some  male  and  female  pastengerB  who 
had  drawn  to  the  rail  to  listen  and  look — "and  no 
retam  ■  Clothin*  myself  to  please  the  ladies — dck  as  a 
dog,  too,  as  1  says " 

Here  he  was  seieed  by  the  boatawun,  who  gripped  the 
little  outcast  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  with  one  hand, 
whilst  from  the  other,  the  end  of  the  hose  continued  to 
spout  its  long,  speriding  jet  of  brine,  flashing  into  a 
fountain  of  hoih  where  it  smote  plank  or  stanchion,  or 
coaming,  or  obstroctimi.  The  ^boatswun  was  a  man  of 
leviathan  proportions ;  his  arms  were  as  thick  as  thighs, 
aod  sinew  and  muscle  ran  throu^  them  in  knotted 
outlines  like  wire  rigging  full  of  kinks.  In  an 
instant  Billy  Barber  was  silenced  and  helpless,  and  in 
another  instant  he  was  speeding  forwards,  mainly  im- 
pelled by  a  tremendous  kick,  but  helped  also  by  the 
fiiry  of  the  spurting  water,  which,  from  the  hose  in 
the  boatswain's  hands,  dexterously  hung  its  cloud  of 
froth  betwixt  the  humped  shoulder-blades  of  the  speeding 
figure. 

By  this  time  the  boat  was  ready.  Two  hands  were 
in  h^,  and  others  waiting  to  lower  away.  The  second 
mate,  whose  watch  would  come  round  shortly,  had  been 
called  to  take  charge  of  the  boat  He  stood  at  the  rail 
in  the  momenta  pause  that  followed  his  arrivaL  One  ot 
the  men  in  the  boit  exclaimed — 

"  Us  men  who  are  told  off  fw  this  job  Nid  like  to 
know  if  the  gent  as  cast  Billy  into  a  trance  last  evening  is 
one  of  the  party  that's  to  visit  that  ship ! " 

The  mate,  overhearing  this,  called  out,  "  Yes,  lower 
away  handsomely ! " 

"We  refuse  to  pull  him,"  said  the  man,  folding  his 
arms,  and  standing  erect  in  the  stem-sheets.     And  the 
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others  at  the  falls  made  no  movement  in  the  direction  of 
**  lowering  away  handsomely.^ 

"  Lower  away !  lower  away  !  **  cried  the  captain,  in  a 
voice  that  squeaked  with  impetuosity  and  temper. 

"  Not  if  the  Dutch  gentleman^s  a-going,  sir,**  was  the 
firmly  delivered  answer.  "  We  ain'^t  all  Billy  Barbers,  and 
we  don'^t  trust  him.'' 

Some  of  the  passengers  broke  into  a  laugh,  and  the 
heartiest  of  the  laughter  broke  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Jansen. 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of?**  he  asked,  approaching 
the  boat,  that  hung  dangling,  and  slightly  swaying  with 
the  heave,  between  its  davits. 

"  We  don''t  want  nothing  to  say  to  you,  sir,''  answered 
the  man  in  the  boat,  with  a  dangerous  look  at  the  Scandi- 
navian. ^^We  don't  understand  neither  you  nor  what's 
in  yen  And  we  don't  pull  you,  if  so  be  as  you'^re  to  be  a 
passenger." 

^^  Give  me  back  my  guinea !"  S€dd  Mr.  Jansen,  turning 
upon  Captain  SkulL 

Get  out ! "  cried  the  master  of  the  prismatic  ship. 
He's  only  chaffing.  Look  ""ere,  matey" — now  he 
addressed  the  man  in  the  boat — ^  there's  a  glass  of  grog 
apiece  for  ye  aboard  my  ship.'* 

"No,  you  don't;  no,  you  don't,"  bawled  Captain 
Buzacott,  rushing  across  the  deck.      "They   get  grog 

enough  here.  Bear  a  hand  now,  and  lower  away  hand- 
somely." 

"  Not  if  that  gent's  to  make  one  of  them,"  exclaimed 
one  of  the  sailors  who  stood  at  the  boat's  falls. 

"  Tm  not  going,  I  tell  you,"  roared  Mr.  Jansen. 

"  ni  take  your  place,"  cried  the  irresponsible  Colonial. 

"  111  not  send  a  boat  at  aU,  if  yoa  don't  bear  a  hand 
with  this  job,  Captain  SkuU,"  cried  Buzacott,  almost 
speechless  with  helpless  indignation. 
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"  In  with  you.  In  with  yovt,  gentlemen  ! ""  halloaed 
Captain  Skull,  making  a  ahort  nuh  to  the  quarter-boat. 
*.'  Such  a  sight  as  you^re  going  to  see  ;oulI  never  forget." 

And  in  a  few  minutn  the  two  boats  were  pulling  to 
the  shelly  apparition  which  was  now  right  Baton.  Skull 
stuck  to  his  own  little  tub.  In  the  other  boat  were  the 
second  mate  at  the  tiller,  Mr.  Redway  and  the  other 
visitors,  and  four  seamen  at  the  oars.  Save  but  for  the 
undulations  of  swell,  the  ocean  was  as  glass,  clear  and 
smooth  as  a  reach  of  translucent  summer  river,  in  whose 
breast  the  tall  trees  sink  invo-ted,  motionless  save  when 
now  and  again  a  leaping  fish  sends  a  tremor  of  circles 
tiirou^  the  lovely  truiqaiUity. 

**I8  your  name  Skull  in  good  earnest  P"  shouted  the 
irresponsible  Colonial  to  the  captain  of  the  encrusted 
ship,  whose  boat  was  pulling  abreast  within  a  few 
lengths. 

"  Course  not,"  was  the  answer.  "  But  don't  go  and 
say  60,  gentlemen.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  syndicate 
that  I  should  change  my  name,  pro  tem.,  as  the  tarm 
is,  and  it  was  them  who  found  the  money  to  christen  the 
ship." 

"It  is  a  wonderful  sight,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Bedway, 
gazing  with  curious  and  perhaps  unoEilled-for  fervour  at 
tiie  remarkable  fabric  that  floated  ahead  of  the  boat. 
"But  I  have  seen  a  more  amazing  object  yet.^ 

"In  what,  sir?"  inquired  Mr.  St  Clair,  with  a  sus- 
picion of  sarcasm  and  a  sneer  in  his  voice. 

**  In  a  voyage  I  made  to  Calcutta,  some  years  ago,'' 
answered  Mr.  Redway,  pigeon-breasting  his  bosom  with 
a  lofty  pose  of  head  that  made  his  whole  bearing  a 
condescension. 

This  was  an  ^p^gious  lie ;  he  had  never  been  to 
Calcutta  in  all  his  bom  days. 

"  What  did  you  see  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Matthews. 
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^^  A  Viking  ship  under  full  sail,  manned  by  twenty-two 
oars,  each  worked  by  a  man  in  the  costume  of  the 
period.^ 

^^A  genuine  dug-out  Viking  ship?"^  inquired  the 
in*esponsible  Colonial. 

^^  The  steamer  was  stopped  to  hail  her/^  continued  the 
liar,  ^^and  they  stopped  rowing  and  threw  their  boat  into 
the  wind,  and  her  captain  told  us  in  Danish  that  she  was 
from  Copenhagen  bound  to  Boston,  and  that  their 
average  speed,  when  the  wind  helped  the  oars,  was 
thirteen  knots."" 

No  time  was  allowed  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Redway  on 
this  statement  The  boat  was  fast  closing  the  floating 
wonder,  and  every  eye  was  constrained  to  inspect  it.  Her 
shape,  though  as  clearly  defined  as  ever  it  could  have  been 
in  the  day  when  she  was  launched,  was  dad  in  a  very 
magnificence  of  coloured  shells,  blue,  green,  purple,  shot 
like  that  old-fashioned  material  called  moire-antique ;  shot, 
too,  with  an  infinite  variety  of  tints,  comparable  to  the 
daguerrotype  when  the  plate  is  swiftly  shifted  to  the  light. 
Her  shape  indicated  a  fossil-growth  of  at  least  two  cen* 
turies,  and  the  goddess  of  the  fathoms,  in  whose  green 
halls  she  had  lain  aU  that  time,  had  decked  her  and 
decorated  her  as  never  had  human  handiwork  been  em- 
bellished before.  The  light  which  she  sank  into  the 
water  under  her — that  light  which  was  her  shadow  or 
reflection — was  charged  with  swimming,  lustrous  hues, 
and  no  prism  of  her  bulk  could  have  glorified  the  sea 
with  more  freshness  and  splendour  of  rainbow,  with  softer, 
purer,  lovelier  effect  than  did  this  ancient,  shell-clad 
craft,  whose  motions  on  the  subtle,  long-drawn  heave, 
drove  throngs  of  whispers,  like  memory  spring  fit>m  her 
hold,  into  the  white  canvas  that  scaorcely  breathed  as  it 
carried  the  eye  aloft. 

The  boats  arrived  alongside.    A  ladder  had  been  hung 
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from  the  sperttne  in  the  bolntla  called  the  gan^ay, 
bat  the  step*  were  fended  off  by  dunt  spokes  of  wood  that 
the  shells  mi^t  be  preserved  from  being  chipped  or 
detached,  "nx  visitors  stayed  a  few  minntea  alongside  to 
admire  the  wonderful  picture  that  was  like  the  ^side  of 
»  grotto,  but  radiant  as  the  glorious  sunbeam  in  the  cast 
alone  could  make  it.  No  man  in  that  slender  company 
of  spectators  knew  anything  about  shells,  but  all  were 
agreed  that  none  could  imagine  such  a  sight  possible  if  it 
bad  not  been  seen  so  as  to  be  sworn  to. 

Tbey  gained  the  deck,  and  three  of  the  Crimson 
Banmr'a  men  were  summoned  on  board  by  the  second 
mate,  leaving  one  to  watch  the  boat  The  dedcs  were  as 
remarkable  as  the  sides.  Hie  seams  of  the  planks  were 
entirely  concealed  by  marine  adhesions  as  hard  as  concrete, 
and  as  mnltitodinous  in  coloured  sparklings  as  a  jeweller^s 
window.  Tlie  front  of  the  poop,  midway  whose  deck  was 
perched  another  raised  structure  called  by  the  ancient  sea- 
farer the  tof^aUant-poop,  was  a  magnificent  presentment 
of  shells  in  curves,  like  ^e  inside  brickwork  of  a  railway 
arch,  crossing  the  roadway  or  land  transversely,  and  a 
token  that  the  hulk,  when  she  foundered,  had  reposed  on 
the  ooze  on  her  port  bilge,  whidi  was  as  chubby  as  a  prize 
baby's  cheek.  You  found  further  natural  and  gracious 
decorations  and  hangings  in  pendulous-looking,  but  firmly 
fixed,  fringes  of  coral  hardness  of  various  tints,  oU 
lovely,  nay,  even  gorgeous,  in  the  light  of  the  day,  and 
entrandng  the  eye  with  the  effect  of  a  royal  gala^  in  a 
garden,  ^orious  with  chosen  flowers  of  imperial  hue.  A 
few  prosaic  detaik  scarcely  disturbed  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  this  glittering  show  of  a  sumptuously  decorated 
ship  of  old  times.  A  big  long  boat  was  stowed  amidships, 
and  a  bit  of  a  galley  had  been  knocked  together  and 
seized  to  the  deck ;  this  caboose  might  have  been  of  the 
size  of  two  sentry  boxes,  and  just  abaft  the  break  of  the 
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forecastle  deck — this  deck  itself  being  scarce  a  fathom  long 
— stood  a  strong,  rude  house  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
sailors,  of  whom  five  could  be  counted  lounging  over  the 
encrusted  bulwarks,  though  when  the  men  of  the  Crimson 
Banner  came  aboard,  these  seamen  of  the  Skeleton  advanced 
to  receive  them,  and  seemed  to  make  much  of  them,  and 
carried  them  into  the  deckhouse  where  one  of  them,  who 
was  a  Russian  Fin,  produced  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  he  had 
saved  up  out  of  his  allowance ;  and  so  the  sailors  were  lost 
sight  of;  for  it  was  consistent  with  the  traditions  of  the 
shell-back,  as  the  mariner  is  termed,  that  these  men  of  both 
ships  should  rather  sit  in  a  sailors*  parlour  and  drink  rum- 
and-water  in  pannikins  and  smoke  plug  tobacco,  than 
admire  nature^s  art  as  an  embellisher  of  foundered  fabrics, 
or  moralize,  like  Hervey  among  the  tombstones,  over  the 
skeleton  relics  in  the  ^^  great  cabbin.^  But  our  interest 
and  our  business  lie  aft. 

^  Mr.  Quinton,^  said  Captain  Skull,  addressing  a  lean, 
long  Yankee-looking  fellow,  with  a  red  faU  of  goatee 
dangling  at  his  chin,  and  no  other  hair  upon  his  face  but 
his  eyebrows,  ^  tell  the  boy  to  bring  up  some  brandy  and 
a  box  of  cigars."" 

**Not  for  me,  thank  you,**  said  Mr.  Redway,  im- 
mediately. ^  I  never  smoke  or  touch  spirits  on  an  empty 
stomach.'' 

^^  Nor  for  me,^  said  the  Irresponsible,  whose  name  I 
forget. 

**  Nor  me,^  chimed  in  Mr.  Matthews,  like  a  church  bell 
seconding  another. 

''  Then,  Mr.  Qumton,^  said  Captain  Skull,  '*  keep  all 
fast  with  the  brandy  and  cigars.  The  mate,  gentlemen,^ 
said  he  introducing  Mr.  Quinton. 

**  The  only  mate,^  exdaimed  Mr.  Quinton ;  ^*  which  for 
a  syndicate  wallowing  in  opulence  I  count  mean.^ 

So !  "^  said  Captain  Skull,  soothingly.     **  But  so  far 
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weVe  weathered  it  out  and  nude  some  fiiends,  which 
don't  always  happen  as  you  inarch  along  the  dusty  high- 
way of  life  ashore." 

"A  very  truthful  remark,  Captain  Skull,"  said  Mr, 
Redway.  "  I,  who  have  been  shipwrecked,  know  the 
value  of  friends  in  the  time  of  need,  and  they  are  to 
be  met  at  sea,  when  often  they  are  not  to  be  met  on 
shore." 

He  looked  grandly  and  smiled  loftily,  and  both  Skull 
and  Quinton  ran  their  eyes  over  his  slop  trousers  and 
French  coat  and  Caroline  face  with  some  tokens  of  respect, 
and  several  marks  of  wonder  and  interest  But  the  gents 
had  come  to  see  the  ship,  and  had  paid  a  guinea  ahead, 
and  at  any  moment  a  breeze  of  wind  might  spring  up. 
Skull  led  the  way  to  the  topgallant  poop  whence  they  com* 
manded  a  fine  view  of  the  extraordinary  structure  betwixt 
her  outlines.  Here  were  a  brightly  cleaned  skylight  and 
a  small,  entirely  modem  binnacle-stand,  but  the  wheel  was 
down  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  tiller  was  governed  by 
ropes.  The  masts  were  new,  and  so  were  the  yards,  but 
the  rig  of  the  ship  at  the  time  she  foundered,  as  conjectured, 
had  been  closely  imitated,  and  she  showed  nothing  above 
her  topgallant-sails,  whilst  her  tops  were  round  and  im- 
mense in  proportion,  and  the  fore  and  main  shrouds  were 
complicated  abaft  by  cat-harpings.  So  that,  on  the  whole, 
she  looked  as  ancient  above  as  she  was  miraculous  as  a 
festal  marine  effort  below. 

"  How  d'ye  manage  to  drive  that  swelled  head  through 
it,  captain?"  said  Mr.  Matthews. 

**  Oh,  she  lips  it  up  in  cream,  sir,'"  was  Skull^s  reply. 
"The  old  mother  spoons  her  milk  into  this  babe's  mouth 
as  I've  seen  a  nurse  feeding  an  infant,  and  her  wake  in  a 
wind  goes  away  on  the  quarter,  and  her  log  gives  us  seven 
to  a  hurricane  right  aft." 

Mr.  Quinton's  slow  smile  reminded  you  of  a  Scotchmati 
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"takin'a  thoct;^  it  remained  fixed  as  a  conviction  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Matthews  viewed  Skull  as  a  man  of  rude 
poetry  and  natural  eloquence,  and  Mr.  Redway  asked  to 
see  the  skeletons. 

"  You're  kept  afloat  by  timber,  I  believe,"  said  the 
Irresponsible. 

"  Chock  ablock,  a  regular  bed  of  it,"  answered  Skull. 

"How  got  you  men  for  this  oyster  bugP"  inquired 
Mr.  Matthews. 

"I  showed  *em  good  money  in  dollars,"'  was  the 
answer.  "How  got  I  men  ?  How  gets  they  men  for  the 
naval  8toke''oId  where  His  worse  than  hell  ?  for  old  Nick 
does  his  work  well,  hi»  boilers  don*t  burst,  Am  pipes  donH 
give  out" 

This  was  expressed  with  so  much  vehemence,  and  so 
wild  a  play  of  foce,  that  one  might  have  conjectured  that 
Skull  himself  was  related  to  the  engine-room,  that  if  he 
hadn't  a  brother  who  was  an  artiBcer,  he  hod  sweated  in  a 
hundred  and  eighty  degrees  as  a  stoker  himself. 

**  The  skeletons ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Redway,  with  the 
utterance  of  an  Othello  muttering,  "  The  handkerchief! " 

"  This  way,  gents,"  said  Captain  Skull,  with  an  abrupt 
change  of  face,  recollecting  the  showman's  business. 

And  the  party  went  down  on  to  the  quarter-deck, 
and  passed  into  tiie  "  Great  Cabbin  "  through  a  swinging 
door,  which  was  as  richly  coated  as  the  ship's  sides 
with  strange  and  beautifbl  growths  of  the  creek's  ooze. 
It  was  rather  dark  inside  here,  desjnte  the  illumination 
of  the  skylight  and  of  two  windows  in  the  cabin-iront, 
one  on  either  hand  the  door.  A  round  table,  black  as 
ebony,  apparently  through  petrification,  and  perhiqis 
older  than  the  ship  heraelf,  was  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  cabin-deck;  and  on  stools,  modem  but  made  to 
assimilate  with  the  table,  were  seated,  some  with  bent 
kaee  joints,  and  some  with   straight  thigh  and  shin 
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bones,  six  skeletons  with  ikuUs  complete,  and  their 
postures  were  various  and  awfiiL  One  leaned  his  skull 
upon  his  skeleton  elbow  and  looked  lost  in  thought 
Another  lay  a  little  back  with  his  skeleton  hands  clutch- 
ing the  table,  as  though  a  fit  of  lau^^ter  had  taken 
him,  and  the  grinful  of  teeth  in  the  skull  that  topped 
that  dreadful  shap«^  made  real  to  perc^tian  the  horrid 
mirth  that  seemed  to  pour  from  the  cavity.  Iliree 
others  sat  upright;  the  sixth  leaoed  across,  as  though 
whispering  to  the  skeleton  over  against  him.  The  walls 
of  this  interior  were  like  a  vast  mosaic  with  shells,  and 
encrustations  for  which  I  have  no  names.  It  was  like 
some  Dantesque  dream  of  a  submarine  sepulchre  for 
drowned  sailors,  from  whose  bones  the  chemical  action 
of  salt  water  or  the  famine  of  entombed  fish  had  stripped 
the  raiment  and  then  the  flesh. 

C^taitt  Skull  entered  cheerfully,  but  the  four  visitors, 
when  they  caught  a  sight  of  the  ghastly  inhabitants  of 
this  sfaell-sheathed  timber  compartment,  recoiled  as  one 
man,  as  thou^  they  were  four  marines  simultaneously 
falling  back  a  step  at  the  command  of  an  officer. 

"  My  God  t  what  a  sight ! ""  gasped  Mr.  Matthews. 

The  Iiresponsihle  breathed  hoid,  and  pulled  his  cap 
off  to  wipe  hb  brow.  Mr.  Redway  stared,  with  a  frown 
that  to  a  medical  eye  might  have  served  as  the  prognosis 
of  a  profound  intellectuBl  revolution.  Mr.  St.  Clair 
gaaed  as  thou^  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Jansen. 

"What  are  they?"'  asked  Mr.  Redway,  in  a  voice 
compared  to  which  the  raven's  that  was  hoarse  was  as 
sweet  as  the  music  of  the  moon  contained  in  the  plain 
egg  of  the  nightingale^ 

"  Dead  men's  rihs  and  angle-irons,"  answered  Dfitain 
SkuU.  "  llie  frames  of  things  which,  when  clothed  like 
you  and  me,  sir,  walked  about,  some  doing  good  and 
some  doing  'arm,  making  love,  cheating  fighthi\  telling 
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lies,  Btni^ling  for  situations  in  life  for  which  they're 
not  entitled,  and  ending  as  you  see"  With  a  bland 
gesture,  he  drew  forth  a  case  of  cigars,  and  said,  "  Gents, 
you^  find  tobacco  relishes  down  here.  The  scent  fills 
the  nose  with  an  atmosphere  through  whidi  the  eye 
sees  things  in  their  true  light." 

"  Put  them  up ! "  said  Mr.  Matthews,  sternly.  "  They 
make  me  feel  ilL" 

"Not  on  an  empty  stomach,  thank  you,"  exclaimed 
the  Irresponsible,  shaking  bis  head,  wiUi  a  face  whose 
pallor  was  accentuated  by  the  strange  light. 

Mr.  Redway  waved  away  the  cigar-case  with  a  lordly 
gesture  of  the  band.  Mr.  St.  Clair  seemed  deaf.  Skull 
pocketed  the  tobacco. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  found  them  in  that 
attitude,  sitting  round  the  table  P ""  inquired  Mr.  Matthews. 

"No,  sir.  The  remains  were  hove  up  lying  about. 
Tliey  were  fixed  as  you  see  ^em  by  a  gentleman  who 
knows  all  about  old  bones,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Syndicate." 

"  And  this  is  to  prove  an  attraction  in  England ! " 
said  Mr.  St.  Clair,  breaking  from  his  trance. 

"Nothing  else  will  be  in  it  compared  with  us,  when 
we' get  there,"  answered  Skull. 

*'  And  they  were  men ! "  said  Mr.  Redway,  softly,  as 
though  talking  to  himsel£  A  shiver  ran  through  him, 
and,  preserving  the  same  low  voice,  be  droned  out — 

"  To  dfe^  and  go  we  know  act  where  1 
To  lie  in  oold  obetniattcni  ud  to  rot : 
Tbis  MiulUa  warm  moUoa  to  beoome 


He  rolled  bis  eyes  to  the  upper  deck,  till  nothing  but 
the  whites  were  visible.  Again  he  looked  at  the  hideous 
party  assembled  round  that  taUe,  but  it  was  dear,  from 
the  varying  expressions  of  bis  foce^  that  no  impulae  useful 
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to  the  restoration  of  sanity  was  likely  to  visit  him.  And, 
indeed,  what  was  there  in  such  a  sight  to  toach  the  chord 
oF  rational  memory,  to  recall  to  him  his  identity,  to  reveal 
to  him  the  possession  of  a  wife,  and  the  knowledge  that, 
though  the  htood  o(  the  Charleses  ran  in  a  very  faint  vein 
indeed  in  his  blood,  he  was,  in  verity,  so  distantly  con- 
nected with  the  bouse  of  St.  Alban's,  that  he  had  as  lief 
bragged  of  those  skeletons  as  relations  ?  , 
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rvK  hact  enou^  of  this,**  exclaimed  Mr.  Redway,  in  the 
manner  of  a  sudden  gust  of  pasaion.  And  he  walked  out 
of  the  "  Great  Cabbin.'"  The  skeletons  did  not  relax 
their  grin  when  he  went 

He  was  promptly  followed  by  the  others.  There  was 
not  a  man  of  the  four  who  would  hare  stayed  for  five 
minutes  alone  with  those  appalling  reminders  of  human 
mortality  for  the  value  of  one  year's  takings  by  the  ship 
as  a  show.  Captain  Skull  punued  them  rather  sulkily. 
He  was  disappointed.  He  had  not  expected  that  the  grim 
spectacle  he  commanded  would  prove  terrifying  and 
depressing  to  guinea  visitors.  So  far,  his  one  or  two 
experiences  in  this  way,  on  the  hi^  seas,  bad  been 


They  stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  with  them  were 
the  second  mate  of  the  Crhnson  Banner  and  Mr.  Quinton 
The  second  mate  had  been  smoking  «  pipe  (which  he  now 
pocketed)  whilst  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  only 
mate  that  his  ship  was  not  neceasarily  a  barque  because 
she  carried  a  mizzen. 

"  It^s  upaet  my  stomach,"  said  the  Irresponsible,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  wustcoat.  "No  breakfast  for  me, 
that's  cocksure.'' 

He  locked  aa  he  had  looked  when,  in  tbe  Channel,  be 
had  been  grateful  for  the  servioes  of  the  steward. 
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"You'll  not  get  ladies  to  viait  you,"  said  Mr. 
Matthews. 

"  DodH  you  make  no  mistake^''  said  Cafttain  Skull  iu  a 
voice  warm  with  protest.  "  It>  ladies  who  relish  this  sort 
of  thing.  They  like  to  study  man  when  he's  ceased  to  he 
a  dandy.  They  like  books  about  men  and  women  which 
men  themselves  don't  like,  and  which  women  write,  God 
bless  'em.  I  expect  Royal  patronage  for  this  show,  and 
the  Duchess  'utl  take  to  it  as  kindly  as  Sairey  as  steps 
aboard  on  the  ann  of  'Arry." 

The  second  mate  bf^pui  to  call  for  his  men,  yiho  were 
enjoying  tfaenuelves  in  the  sailon'  house  forward.  They 
came  out,  and  were  followed  by  the  crew  of  the  fossil,  two 
of  whom  were  dusky  Africanders  with  hair  like  black  wool 
mats. 

"I  don't  think  youll  get  much  encouragement  from 
the  British  aristocracy,"  said  Mr.  Redway,  with  a  lofty 
sneer.  "  It's  a  [utiful  sight.  The  remains  of  the  humblest 
pauper  are  sacred,  and  should  be  reverently  omcealed. 
This  ship  is  as  beautiful  as  a  rose ;  why  do  you  plant  the 
canker  death  in  her  heart  P  " 

His  digni6ed  mien  and  the  expressitMi  of  self-exaltation 
which  irradiated  his  gaze  awed  C^tain  Skull,  who  in  a 
modest  note  rejoined — 

"This  ship  was  a  pirate,  and  those  skeletons  in  their 
day  was  pirates,  who'd  make  no  more  of  cutting  your 
throat  than  of  lighting  their  pipes.  They  hanged  *em, 
cut  'em  down,  coated  'em  with  [Htch,  hung  'em  up 
again  in  irons,  and  called  the  job  respect  for  mortal 
'Kmains." 

He  turned  his  bead  away  to  ^it — an  expressive 
'  'tnancBUvre  when  an  irritated  sailor  is  the  tactidan. 

"  In  with  you,  my  lads ! "  bawled  the  secMid  mate. 

The  boat  was  got  alongside,  everybody  who  belmiged 
to  her  entered,  and  away  they  went  with  two  or  time  in 
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the  stem-sheets  lifting  their  caps  to  Captain  Skull,  who 
stood  in  dogged  pose  in  the  aperture  in  the  beshelled 
bulwarks. 

"Those  shapes  will  haunt  my  dreams,^  said  the 
Irresponsible. 

**  lite  boiling  *ull  be  dead  broke  in  a  month  if  ever  it 
reaches  home,"  said  the  second  mate.  "Who'd  pay  a 
guinea  to  view  an  old  ship  covered  with  bamacles  and 
sea  trinkets,  and  freighted  with  a  circle  of  old  bones  ? " 
for,  though  be  had  not  entered  the  cabin,  he  had  obtained 
a  view  of  the  black  table  and  the  guests  around  it  through 
the  skylight  "  Hiere's  ships  from  round  the  Horn  in  dry 
dock  worth  more  seeing  in  good  money  for  the  sake  of  the 
sailors  that  have  outweathered  them,  than  ten  thousand 
of  the  like  of  that  oystershell,  with  dead  men's  grins  for  a 
cargo  and  flush  to  the  hatches  with  timber  to  keep  it 
¥rashing  along." 

Two  or  three  comments  on  this  speech  brought  the  boat 
to  the  gangway  of  the  Crimton  Banner. 

The  calm  was  the  trance  of  the  dreamer,  and  the 
delicate  pulse  of  swell  scarcely  denoted  the  beating  of  the 
deep  heart.  From  the  heights  fell  the  noise  of  muttering 
canvas  vexed  in  desire  of  repose  ;  the  white  decks  sparkled 
with  the  brine  which  the  swab  had  not  yet  dried ;  a  cock 
in  a  coop  lustily  dieered  the  crow  of  another  cock  opposite ; 
and  the  voioei  of  men  in  speech,  dcJivered  in  command  or 
in  reply,  sounded  hoarse,  dim  and  entombed  in  the  magic 
vault  of  atmosphere  into  whose  blue  tranquillity  the  line  of 
the  ship's  rails  was  b^inning  to  steam  and  the  paint  on 
her  sides  to  smell  ruddy. 

Ilie  four  returned  visitors  entered  their  cabins,  and 
shortly  afterwards  seated  themselves  in  their  accustomed 
places  at  the  cuddy  table,  where  the  rest  of  the  people 
were  breakfasting.  Mr.  Bedway  filled  the  chair  next  to 
Mrs.  Ramsay. 
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"  Well,  gentlemen,  wh&t  of  joar  vuat  't "  said  Uie 
captain,  at  the  head  of  the  taUe. 

"Oh,  its  wone  than  a  sepalchre,"  aaid  the  Imqpoiudble. 
**  Bogs  or  bonea — er !"  he  amtinaed,  pleaiantl;  imhating 
the  laduymoae  cry  of  the  (tieeta,  funiliar  to  oar  kitdieii 
tenants.  "  A  glan  of  brandy-and-adtier,  steiranl !  No  tea 
— nothing  hot,  thank  yer." 

"  Did  ycHi  aak  the  master  f>f  that  ahow  ship  to  report 
you,  nr  F  "  inquired  Buzacott,  addroning  Mr.  Bedway. 

"No,^  was  the  onawer  oi  the  itri^en  gentleman,  who 
broke  the  itring  of  whispen  he  waa  sliding  into  the  pretty 
ear  alongside  to  answer  the  aki[q>er.  **llMre  is  no 
oocarion  to  report  me.    I  know  that  I  am  aafe,  and  1 


Mrs.  Mowbray  exchanged  looks  with  Mrs.  Latimer. 
What  could  be  more  suspicious  than  this  perverse  indis- 
position in  Mr.  Beaudeik  to  send  the  glsid  news  of  his 
salvation  home  ? 

"  Captain  Skull  is  not  going  to  get  home  before  this 
ship,"  said  Mr.  Matthews. 

*'What  did  you  think  of  the  skeletons,  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk?"  asked  Mr.  Jansen,  with  that  note  and  air  of 
bmiliarity  which  is  shocking  to  the  futidious  amongst 
Englishmen,  and  outrageous  in  a  foreigner. 

**  Why,"  answered  Mr.  Bedway,  with  on  acid  sneer, 
and  a  glance  of  haughty  disgust  at  the  questioner,  "I 
thought  that  the  meanest  of  them  offered  a  handsomer 
show  of  bones  than  your  ikeletxi  is  ever  likely  to 
make." 

Mrs.  Bamsay  laughed  heartUy,  crying  amidst  her 
merriment — 

'<Ask  Mr.  Beauderk  more  questions,  Mr.  Jansen." 

"What  are  they  the  skeletons  of?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Mowbray.    "  Not  British  noblemen,  I  hope." 

"  Who  can  tell  but  that  the  meanest  of  them,  as  Mr. 
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Beauclerk  describes  it,  ma;  have  had  royal  blood  in  it 
vhen  it  walked  clothed,"  said  Mrs.  Latimer. 

This  sally  justified  a  conspiracy  of  laughter  between 
the  Scandinavian  and  Mrs.  Mowbray ;  and  one  Miss 
Shallott,  a  virgin  of  forty,  travelling  in  search  of  nerves, 
in  charge  of  a  maid,  ate  with  uneasiness,  apprehending  a 
difficulty. 

*'  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Janaen,"  said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  in  a 
derisive  way,  "that  you  could  mesmerize  one  of  those 
skeletons,  uid  make  it  use  bad  language  under  the  in- 
fluence of  your  powerful  will  ?  * 

"That  was  a  simple  question  to  ask  a  man,"  answered 
Mr.  Jansen,  with  a  faint  colour  of  resentment  in  his 
cheeks.  "Time  was,''  he  continued,  nodding  at  her, 
"  that  when  the  brains  was  out  the  man  was  ted,  yer 
know.  But  I  will  mesmerize  you  with  pleasure,  and  after 
you  your  friend  Mr.  Beaucterk.'' 

"  ril  have  no  mote  of  it,"  exclaimed  Captain  Buzacott, 
sternly. 

This  produced  a  general  silence,  which  lasted  perhaps 
two  minutes;  Mr.  Redway  then  began  in  a  confidential 
humming  note  to  relate  to  Mrs.  Ramsay  the  stoty  of  his 
visit.  Mrs.  Matthews  asked  her  husband  questions,  and 
Mrs.  Mowbray  plied  the  Irresponsible  with  interrogations, 
whose  undissembled  reference  to  Mr.  Beaudetk  was  not 
lost  upon  Mrs.  Bamsay,  though  her  lunatic  companion 
was  too  much  engrossed  by  his  subject  to  hear  anything 
but  the  rattle  of  the  springless  machinery  inside  his  head. 

One  by  one  the  passengers  left  the  breakfast-table, 
Mrs.  Ramsay  entered  her  cabin  to  dress  herself  for  the 
deck,  returned  to  Mr.  Redway,  and  the  pair  went  up  the 
steps.  Mrs.  Mowbray  was  the  last  to  leave.  Mr. 
Matthews,  coming  oat  of  his  cabin,  approached,  and  stood 
beude  her,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  after  casting  a  look 
around — 
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**  Do  you  thick,  Mn.  MowlwaT,  that  Mn.  Ranuay  has 
accepted  him  ?** 

**  Trust  her  to  make  sure  that  they  are  enf^ified," 
answered  the  lady. 

"  But  what  can  be  her  ol^ect,*'  aaid  Mr.  Matthews, 
who,  like  niany  other  huabaod^  was  tormented  by  a 
deeper  quality  of  curiosity  than  ever  harassed  his  wife, 
**  in  taking  a  mao  of  whom  abe  abaolutely  knows  nothing 
outside  his  own  and  that  French  Counts  statements — a 
man  she  had  nerer  set  ^es  on  down  to  the  mraoent  when 
he  was  lifted  out  of  the  washstand  ?  " 

*'  Pardon  me,  she  says  she  knew  him  in  Loodtm — met 
him  somewhere,"  answered  Mrs,  Abtwlnay.  "  Trust  a 
certain  type  of  women  to  find  excuses  when  they  want 
men." 

"But  her  object? '"said  Mr.  Matthews.  «^eis  rich 
and  free,  good-looking  enoo^  to  command  admiration 
from  our  sex,  and  to  enjoy  homage  without  suffering 
for  it" 

He  was  driving  his  gimlet  into  a  cask  that  was  full, 
and  he  knew  that  it  would  leak. 

"  Stop  here  whilst  I  fetch  a  book  from  my  cabin,"  said 
the  acrimonious  lady. 

She  returned  and  placed  an  open  volume  in  his  bands. 
Her  forefinger  rested  upon  the  passage.  Before  reading 
he  viewed  the  book  with  the  curiosity  of  a  second-hand 
dealer,  read  its  title  on  tbe  back,  its  name  and  authw 
and  date  on  the  title-page,  then  this  : — 

"Mr.  was  not  only  transported  for  a  heinous 

oRence,  but  while  under  probatiai  had  the  character  of 
the  most  unruly  and  incorrigible  of  the  chain-gang  he 
belonged  to.  Every  kind  of  severity  and  indignity  was 
heaped  upon  his  obdurate  spirit  He  was  sent  to  join  a 
distant  lime-buining  gang,  where  he  was  both  woriied  and 
^thrashed  like  a  donkey,  for  his  back  was  scored  with 
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frequent  and  severe  applications  of  the  '  cat'  He  was 
whipped  at  the  cartVtail  through  the  streets  of  Sydney. 
Codiatoo  Island,  the  convict  Uack  hole  of  New  South 
Wales,  was  only  too  good  for  him,  and  he  was  drafted 
as  irreclaimable  to  that  pandemonium  of  the  Pacific, 
Norfolk  Island.  Yet  he  reformed — who  shall  say  through 
what  agency?  Perhaps  the  devil  was  whipped  out  of 
him.  Perhaps  reflection  cast  the  foul  fiend  out ;  for  the 
refwobate  had  a  long  head  on  those  same  fusticated 
shoulders.  At  any  rate,  in  process  of  time,  and  by  a 
mixture  of  good  conduct,  good  ludc,  and  address,  tha 
branded  and  scourged  felon,  the  manacled  slave,  became  a 
wealthy  capitalist  At  the  time  of  the  general  money- 
quake  he  fell  like  the  rest,  failing  for  an  immense  sum ;  I 
do  not  know  the  amount,  but  certainly  not  less  than — 
probably  twice  as  much  as — ^50,000.  Unlike  his  com- 
peers in  mischance^  bond  and  &ee,  who  sheltered  them- 
selves  in  the  court,  by  a  strong  effort  he  succeeded  in 
paying  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound ;  and,  having  thus 
nducMl  himself  almost  to  b^^ry,  he  recommenced  life 
undismayed  and  with  that  resolute  energy  which,  ill< 
directed,  hod  formerly  made  him  foremost  amongst  the 
bad.  This  man,  like  some  others  of  his  class,  gave  to  his 
two  dau^tCTs  the  highest  education  England  could  furnish. 
He  is  the  loodloid  of  many  of  the  aristocracy  of  Sydneyt 
who  find  him  both  libnal  and  oonect  in  his  dealings. 
The  calling  be  has  adopted  brings  him  into  contact  with 
persons  of  every  grade.  He  is  extcnsivdy  employed  by 
the  Government,  as  wdl  as  by  companies  and  individuals, 
and  has  always  been  dted  as  a  punctual,  respectable,  and 
upright  man  of  bnnne»,  as  wdl  as  a  singnkrly  ckver  one, 
although  even  In  his  (^  age  he  can  acarcdiy  write  hia 
name.  In  the  only  tranaactioD  I  bad  in  the  colony,  in- 
volving several  hundred  pounda'  worth  of  property,  I 
ddiberatdy  selected  thii  meritorioiM  penoo  from  among 
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BCTeral  of  the  same  profesaioD,  powessing  the  highest 
qualificatioQS  of  character  and  capodty. 

"Since  I  made  the  above  note  ita  subject  has  paid  the 
debt  of  natnre." 

"And  this  was  Mrs.  Ramsay's  fother?*  excUimed 
Mr.  Matthews,  closing  the  book  and  returning  it  to  its 
amiable  owner. 

"Youll  observe,  however,  that  the  gentleman  was 
buried  with  more  honours  than  had  he  been  a  dis- 
tinguished  member  of  the  Government,"  Mrs.  Mowbray 
said,  with  a  face  to  be  interpreted  as  you  pleased. 

"  Has  she  a  sister  or  a  iHother  ?  "^ 

"  One  sister  only,  and  Ae  is  dead.'" 

"  Did  you  know  the  man  ?  " 

"  Not  to  ^>eak  t(^"  answered  the  lady,  with  much 
assumption  of  scorn. 

"  Strange  that  such  a  man  should  have  been  the  father 
of  so  fine  a  woman,**  exchumed  Mr.  Matthews,  heedless 
of  the  ofl^ce  of  praising  the  charms  of  one  woman  to 
another. 

"Chut!"  she  cried,  "every  kitchen  area  baa  its 
beauty." 

"  Will  you  show  that  book  to  Mr.  Beauclerk  P "  in- 
quired Mr.  Matthews,  scarcely  suppressing  an  emotion  of 
contempt  for  the  woman  with  whom  he  conversed. 

"  I  can  only  wonder  at  you,"  she  answend.  "  Surely, 
Mr.  Matthews,  your  wife  cannot  know  the  mean  opinion 
you  have  of  m  women  ! " 

"  I  don't  think  she  does,"  thought  Mr.  Matthews,  as 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  book  in  hand  and  nose  in  air,  swept 
throogh  her  cabin  door,  and  vanished  behind  it. 

You  will  be  surprised  by  the  behaviour,  the  personal 
remarks,  the  ill-breeding,  the  twopenny  vices  of  meanness, 
jealousy,  aversion  of  which  some  of  our  passengera  were 
guilty,  if  you  have  not  been  locked  up  in  a  sailing^hip 
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for  three  or  four  mouths  with  a  number  of  men,  women, 
nurses,  and  children.  Old  Indians  will  recall  the  scandals 
that  flourished  upon  the  high  seaa  betwixt  the  Land's 
End  and  the  Sand  Heads.  But  the  Indian  voyage  was 
commonly  embellished  by  people  of  polish  and  culture, 
military  gentlemen  more  or  less  distinguished  in  appear- 
ance, and  charming  ladies  of  degree,  and  the  ayahs  counted 
for  nothing.  But  the  Colonial  gentleman  and  the  Colonial 
lady  in  the  days  of  the  Crimson  Banner  were  still,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  making.  Their  pedigrees  ran  into  servants, 
farm-htbourers,  convicts,  masons,  and  so  on,  though  often 
you  fell  in  with  a  man  of  noble  family,  of  whom,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  very  little  good  is  usually  told,  because  im< 
poverished  men  of  this  sort  stuck  to  the  populous  centres 
instead  of  going  afield,  and  tried  hard  to  get  along  as 
billiard-markers,  drivers  of  cabs,  waiters  at  hotels,  and 
the  like  missions,  for  which  they  were  not  designed  by  a 
beneficent  Providence ;  and  I  have  not  dreamt,  because  I 
have  certainly  known  the  heirs  to  baronetcies  and  refined 
but  hungry  young  men  in  broken  clothes,  whose  address 
on  an  envelope  was  "  the  honourable,"  very  glad  indeed 
to  serve  aa  bottle-washers  to  the  head-flteward  of  a  return- 
ing ship  full  of  the  opulent  descendants  of  the  expatriated, 
who  dined  at  a  table  at  which  the  heirv  of  the  baronetcies, 
and  others  distinguished  by  courtesy  titles,  were  held  unfit 
to  wait  as  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Therefore  I  draw  no 
exaggerated  picture ;  but  it  is  to  be  r^retted,  in  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Beauclerk's  dignity,  that  he  should  have 
referred  sarcastically  to  Mr.  Jansen's  skeleton. 

Shortly  after  the  hour  of  noon,  a  large,  moist,  violet 
eye  opened  in  the  white,  calm  face  of  the  ocean  due  north, 
and  presently  the  sails  of  the  ship  Crimson  Banner  fell 
asleep  to  the  pleasant  music  of  broken  waters.  It  was 
the  first  of  a  light  air  of  wind,  and  tbe  ship  of  shells 
slided  slowly  astern.     Until  some  time  before  the  first 
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di^-watch  came  round,  she  wm  nothing  but  a  star- 
colouied  vision,  reddening  irith  the  snn,  on  &  sea-line 
melting  into  heaven. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  sncceuion  of  draughts 
and  breezes,  which  fetched  curses  out  of  the  sailors  because, 
shifting  often,  and  often  blowing  right  over  the  jibboom 
end,  they  otdiged  the  seamen  to  man  the  braces,  to  man 
the  dew-ganeta,  to  man  the  down-hauls,  that  the  ship 
might  solve,  witli  much  box-haulingof  yan^  the  irritating 
problems  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  this  wise  she  cut  the  line,  as  the  seafarer  terms  the 
equator,  and  C^tain  Buxacott,  from  his  weather-walk 
of  the  poop,  ottea  directed  his  eyes  over  the  port  bow  in 
search  of  the  south-east  Trade-wind.  It  was  dull  work 
for  the  passengers ;  none  ctf  them,  if  you  except  Mr.  Red- 
way,  was  at  sea  for  his  or  for  her  health,  and  detention 
in  the  tropics  was  without  charm  as  a  promise  of  renovated 
tissue  or  an  aj^redable  prolongation  of  life.  How  did 
they  amuse  themselves  ?  They  dtdn*L  They  tried  quoits 
of  grummet,  and  sweated  and  sulked  and  called  for  brandy 
and  soda.  They  tried  chess ;  but  the  thermometer 
triumphed  over  Uie  conflict,  just  as  it  rendered  cards  a 
vexing  distraction,  and  nothing  remained  but  books,  and, 
now  and  agun,  a  turn  at  the  piano,  and  long  loungings 
in  deck-chairs  under  the  awning  until  the  awning  was 
furled  and  revealed  the  velvet  heavens  of  the  tropic  evening 
trembling  into  stars  over  the  visionary  specks  of  trucks 
swaying  dreamily.  Not  even  a  shark  ofTered  himself  as  a 
diversion.  The  baited  book  was  towed,  and  expectation 
was  illustrated  by  the  pale,  perspiring  face  of  a  passenger 
scarcely  reflected  in  the  short  scope  of  polished  wake  in 
which,  from  a  boat  dragged  by  a  line,  you  mig^t  have 
read,  aU  aslant  in  tremulous  white  threads,  the  letters  of 
the  ship''s  name  painted  on  the  alope  of  her  counter.  And 
as  to  the  piano — only  two  people  frequented  it,  and  one 
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wai  Mrs.  Ramsa;  and  the  other  Miss  Shallott  lliis 
latter  lady  [^yed  with  the  medianical  touch  of  a  clock- 
work puppet  made  in  Gennany,  and  aang  sentimQital 
•onga  through  thin  lips  irhidi  were  scarcely  parted,  and 
with  a  d«nnre  face.  Nobody  heeded  her,  ai^  she  sang 
{at  herself.  Nobody  was  humbug  enough  to  applaud 
what  none  relished  or  desired.  Indeed,  tedinm,  eunui, 
and  boredom  made  the  most  of  them  as  ingenuous  as 
talkative  children. 

Mrs.  Ramsay  sometimes  sang,  bat  never  unless  to 
please,  and  at  the  request  off  Mr.  Bedway.  She  sang 
well ;  she  had  an  instinct  in  her  fingen  which  graced  her 
voice  with  helpful  accompaniment.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Mr.  Jansen  stood  in  the  caddy  and  listeoed  to  her,  with 
Mr.  Redway,  with  dignified  bearing,  at  her  side,  stoojnng 
from  his  sentinel  posture  only  to  turn  the  leaves  of  her 
monc^  the  Scandinavian,  with  an  arch  leer  which  con- 
verted his  question  into  a  social  misdemeanour,  asked  the 
unfortunate  goitleman  if  he  would  not  again  oblige  with 
a  trial  at  the  fiddlb  Mr.  Redway  answered  with  passion, 
**  No,  sir ; "  and  Mrs,  Banuay  turned  upon  the  music-stotd 
to  frown  at  the  objectionaUe  natnzaliaed  British  subject 

In  fiict,  she  was  Mr.  Redway'^s  gaaidian  angd,  for  it 
is  certain  that  had  he  been  left  to  himself  he  must  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  devices  of  those  amongst  the 
panengers  whose  sospicioos  of  him  wen  latent  though 
unctmGrmed.  She  dmred  him  to  be  what  be  prodaimed 
himself  to  b*  and,  by  danrit^,  believed  him  to  be^  and  a 
suggestion  to  the  contrary  was  a  indeoest  to  her  whidi 
she  resented  and  ended.  So  that  be  remuned  ontnmbled 
and  in  fijll  possMwon  of  hb  disooganind  intdleet 

For  the  reel  wonder  of  the  man's  mental  state  was 
this ;  he  was  never  inoonsistent*  he  never  went  behind  his 
own  statements ;  fiartile  aa  was  his  imi^natiaP)  its  vrai- 
mtUaHce  was  the  artistry  of  a  namtive  planned  with 
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connimmate  sLilL  The  posstlriltty  of  tlui  every  medical 
reader  will  recognize,  and  illustrate  by  exain|jefl  which 
have  come  within  his  own  knowledge.  But  it  is  not  for 
my  hand  to  deal  with  the  psydiology  of  f^ysical  diflea§e> 
Eoough  if  the  raperficial  truth  is  recorded.  I  attempt  no 
analysiR.  To  quote  the  late  EToEessor  Holnie9'§  admiraUe 
image,  **  The  old  6at  stiHie  in  the  gaidoi  mnrt  lie.  I 
have  neither  knowledge  nor  powo-  to  turn  it  over  that 
the  li^t  may  reveal  the  hundred  wrig^^ing  apparitions 
which  squirm  and  flee  before  the  truth.^ 

And  as  to  Mr.  Redway's  health :  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  long  spell  of  ezceasiTe  heat  in  the 
tropics  would  have  affected  him  injuriously,  would  have 
increased  the  murmur  in  the  lung,the  trouble  of  the  cough, 
and  hung  out  distress-signals  in  tbe  sh^>e  of  the  hectic 
in  the  cheek,  the  increasing  Inigfatoesa  of  tbe  eye,  a  gain- 
ing wistfulness  of  expression.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  South 
of  tbe  Line,  in  latitude  3°  or  tiiere^wuts.  Dr.  Macpherson 
one  moniing  sounded  him  with  scrupulous  care,  and  an 
anxiety  worttiy  of  a  long  and  honourable  friendship— one 
of  those  features  of  the  medical  character  which  sustiun 
and  promote  the  admiration  felt  by  all  whose  opinion  is 
of  the  least  worth  for  one  of  the  noblest  of  railings.  The 
doctor  souoded  him,  I  say,  and  with  Scotch  diligoice  and 
acumen  questioned  him,  and  the  decision  whidi  he  com- 
municated to  the  captain  was — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  there  ever  was  a  lesion  it 
is  healed,  and  Uie  lung  well.  I  can  detect  nothing  to 
excite  the  least  suspicion  of  phthisis  in  tbe  man." 

"  A  good  job  for  him,"  was  the  little  skipper^  answer. 
"No  doubt  hell  want  to  come  home  with  us,"  and,  having 
Siud  this,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  for  though  he  was 
as  fully  convinced  as  Mrs.  Ramsay  herself,  that  Mr. 
Redway  was  the  complete  Beauderk  he  represented 
himself  to  be,  rich  in  money  at  Coutts\  ricfa  in  estate  in 
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Wiltahire,  s  member  of  club«  of  the  first  water,  a  well- 
bred  highly  comiected  gentleman,  as  was  discernible  by 
the  most  ignorant  eye  in  the  ship,  yet  be  had  not  paid 
his  pOHsage-money,  nor  discharged  the  bill  of  the  dope 
which  ill-fitted  him,  and  he  still  bad  to  pay ;  add  how 
could  he  square  the  matter  is  Sydney,  where  he  was  not 
known  ?  And  if  he  came  home  in  the  ship,  and  a  financial 
difficulty  followed  his  return,  what  would  the  owners 
think  of  the  prudence  of  Captain  Buzacott,  who  was 
bound  down  by  a  law  stronger  than  any  Act  of  Parliament 
to  consider  only  the  interests  of  bis  employers,  whether  or 
not  it  clashed  with  that  of  the  underwriters,  or  even 
imperilled  the  safety  of  human  lives? 

These  quesUons  occuning  to  the  little  mind  of  the 
little  commander,  were,  strangely  enough,  answered  and 
settled,  a  few  days  later,  in  this  wise :  It  was  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Redway  was  lying  in  his 
cabin,  resting  bis  head,  which  ached.  A  doctor  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Redway's  condition  must  have  followed  with 
interest  the  course  of  his  headaches.  He  would  hardly 
be  able  to  conjecture  the  issue,  but  he  might  hope 
that  the  sphinx-like  immobility  of  the  unhappy  man's 
distemper  might  be  changed  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
unsuspicious  wife  at  home. 

Mrs.  Ramsay  sat  on  deck  alone.  Captain  Buzacott 
stumped  his  weather  plank  also  alone.  The  lady  some- 
times directed  her  soft  dark  eyes  at  the  little  man  who 
wore  a  crushed  grey  hat  with  a  black  band,  which  about 
perfected  his  low-comedy  face.  After  a  little  while  Mrs. 
Ramsay  rose,  crowed  to  the  captain,  and  said  to  him — 
"  May  I  walk  with  yoa  ?  " 
'*  With  the  greatest  pleasure." 

He  crooked  his  arm.  She  rested  her  gloved  band 
upon  his  sleeve,  and  they  beigan  to  pace;  but  though  his 
1^  twinkled  oc  be  woUed,  being  a  short  man,  she  was 
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much  too  uncotudooBly  and  naturally  gTsodul  to  keep 
step  with  him.  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  hideous 
than  the  gait  of  a  woman  keeping  time  with  a  man's 
■winging  legs  ? 

"  This  is  a  very  stow  ship.  Captain  Buzocott" 

"  We  never  offer  oorsdve*  as  a  clipper,  madam.'" 

**  Why  don^  they  help  as  poor  Colonists  by  sending 
the  mails  by  way  of  India  ?  " 

**  Hiey're  constnicting  a  canal,**  said  the  captain.  "  Kb 
to  be  done  by  a  :^cnchman.  I  am  sorry  he's  not  an 
Englishman.  It's  Lord  Falmerston's  doing.  A  Prime 
Minister  shouldn't  have  any  prejudices.  If  ever  that  water- 
way's finished — which  it  never  will  be,  for  It  will  silt  up 
with  sand  and  muck  faster  than  they  can  excavate — you'U 
be  getting  your  letters  in  Sydney  in  quite  time  enough 
for  bad  news  to  travel." 

"Why  don''t  they  send  our  letters  by  the  Overiand 
route  F  "  said  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

"  A  bag  of  love-letters  perched  on  the  hump  of  a 
dromedary,  with  an  asa  going  brfoie,  canying  the  business 
communications.  I  see  'em,"  exclaimed  C^>tain  Buzacott^ 
langhing. 

"  I  am  wondering  how  on  earth  Mr.  Beauclerk  is  to 
make  himself  heard  of  at  this  rate  of  sailing,"  exdaimed 
Mrs.  Ramsay,  casting  her  eyes  upon  the  nearest  patch  of 
colour  upon  the  sea  in  dumb  comment  on  its  tardy 
passage. 

"  The  screw's  not  going  to  supeiaede  the  sailing-ship,'* 
said  Captain  Buzacott,  neglecting  Mrs.  Ramsay's  remark. 
"Look  st  the  Australian  Royal  Moil  Steun  Packet 
Company.  Gone  smash  in  a  little  more  than  two  years. 
That  was  in  1865.  What's  the  a^:umentl'  Thow  steam 
vessels  occupied  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  in  the  run  from  England  to  Sydney,  Whilst  &st 
|||Wps  to  Port  Philip  do  it  in  eighty-two  to  one  hundred 
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and  ten  days,  with  no  cost  of  coal,  no  engine-room 
expenses,  lite  Goveniinent's  quite  tight  to  take  no 
notice  of  steam,  so  far  as  mails  are  concerned.^ 

Bozacott  was  an  old  sailor,  and  hia  views  contsponded 
wiA  those  of  the  typical  Sea  Lord,  whose  advice  to  the 
I^rst  Lord,  by  every  canon  of  tradition,  arrests  the 
pn^pess  of  the  British  Royal  Navy  by  at  least  fifty 
years. 

"  What  I  said  was,  how  can  Mr.  Beauclerk  communis 
cate  with  his  home,  and  expect  a  reply  within  even  an 
unreaaonable  time,  whilst  sndi  ships  as  this  carry  the 
mails  P"  said  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

"Well,  he^  have  to  do  like  the  rest  He  must 
wait" 

When  Captain  Buzacott  had  said  this  he  paused,  and 
then  added — 

**  I  dare  say  he'll  ask  to  come  home  with  us,  and  I 
shall  want  to  see  my  way.  But  he  seems  to  have  no 
friends  in  Australia,  and  I  have  got  to  consider  my 
owners,  Mta.  Ramsay." 

She  withdrew  h^  hand  from  his  arm  to  fiddle  with  a 
button  on  the  wrist  of  her  glove,  in  wfaidi  she  found  an 
excuse  to  keep  her  eyes  downward  cast,  whilst  she  said — 

**  I  have  not  yet  told  you.  Captain  Busacott,  that  Mr. 
Beauclerk  and  I  are  engaged  to  be  married  soon  after  our 
arrival  in  Sydney." 

Tlie  pause  that  fdlowed  was  significant  of  Buxacotfs 
astonishment  Yet  he  had  no  r^t  to  be  astonished. 
What  had  been  going  on  had  biqtpened  mder  bis  nose, 
and  surely  the  little  man  had  tjn  for  bis  passmgers  as 
well  as  for  the  weathor,  and  for  the  dew  of  a  sail  that 
wanted  another  drag. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  awkwardly,  **  it*s  my  doty  to  answer 
that  I  congratulate  you." 

Ilia  languid  was  ooloiiriess   with  insincerity.     He 
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longed  rather  to  reafion  with  her.  But,  then,  she  was  a 
widow.  She  would  know  the  ropes.  She  had  buried  a 
husband,  whose  grave  was  embellished  with  a  considerable 
growth  of  experiences  of  divers  hues,  and  she  could  pluck 
any  flower  Uiat  symbolized  her  meaning;  and  she  was 
very  well  off,  and  possessed  a  well-spring  of  sauciness  and 
repartee,  and  armouries  of  Inilliant  darts  in  her  eyes,  and 
Buzacott  was  a&aid  of  her ;  and  he  was  too  prudent  to 
meddle  with  her  wishes,  or  to  oppose  his  views  aa  an 
impediment  to  her  desires. 

"  I  may  further  tell  you,  captain,""  continued  the  lady, 
gracefully  restoring  her  band  to  the  sleeve  ou  the  crooked 
limb,  **  that  you  can  look  to  me  for  all  expenses  that 
Mr.  Beauclerk  may  have  caused  you  by  the  time  we  get 
to  Sydney." 

"  Very  well,  madam  ;  very  well,'"  said  Buzacott  "  I  am 
quite  satisfied.'" 

And  afW  a  few  seconds  the  slow  smile  that  crawled 
about  bis  mouth  proclaimed  him  sinc^«  in  this. 

"  Am  I  at  liberty  to  mention  the  subject  ? "  he 
asked. 

"Oh  certainly,""  she  replied,  with  what  is  called 
efl'usion.    "  We  wish  it  to  be  universally  koown.^ 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  BRAZILtAK 

If  you  cannot  protect  your  domestic  secrets  against  the 
inquisitiveness  or,  what  is  worse,  the  acrimonious  conjee- 
tures  which  find  expression  in  convictions  of  your  friends 
and  neighbours  in  a  provincial  town  or  city,  what  barrier 
shall  you  exalt  to  preserve  your  own  business  on  board  a 
ship  less  populous  than  a  little  village?  Even  if  Mr. 
Redway^s  and  Mrs.  Ramsay^s  secret  of  matrimonial  engage- 
ment had  not  been  divulged  by  the  lady  to  the  skipper,  it 
would  certainly  and  speedily  have  been  construed  by  their 
fellow-passengers.  Two  people  of  the  opposite  sexes  can- 
not be  always  sitting  together,  talking  and  whispering 
together,  looking  into  each  other'*s  eyes,  secreting  them- 
selves in  unfrequ«ited  parts  of  a  ship^s  deck,  blushing  and 
smiling,  and  simpering,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  with  much 
inclusion  of  drooping  eyelashes  and  lofty  though  tender 
courtesy,  without  exciting  observation  and  comment  which 
inevitably  end  in  decisive  conclusions.  Mrs.  Mowbray 
had  long  ago  made  up  her  mind,  and  Mrs.  Latimer  had 
agreed  with  her ;  and  before  the  ship  struck  the  parallel  of 
five  d^rees  south,  all  the  passengers  perfectly  understood 
that  Mrs.  Ramsay  had  been  oflered  marriage  by  Mr. 
Redway  and  had  accepted  him. 

They  understood  this,  I  say,  but  they  nevertheless  did 
not  quite  know  what  to  think  of  it.  Not,  of  course,  that 
it  was  any  concern  of  theirs,  but  the  love  of  troubling 
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oirv^Ts  kOk^::  otiier  people's  affain  is  as  active  a  factor 
«f  --:u=  ^f*  at  ie±  a»  it  U  ashore :  more  active,  possibly 
bna^s^e  K  MS  puacn£«n  hare  nothing  more  to  do  than 
t»  crhx-ue  ooe  asotbo' ;  to  tdisem  the  manner  in  which. 
M"::!}  S=,ul>::  c^iri*  bv  front  hair;  the  rarietT  of  dresses 
w^v-a  M.-s^  L*::aer  has  broo^t  with  her ;  the  odd  taste 
£xh:bt:^i  br  Mr!..  Mowfanj  in  ber  cboice  of  caps ;  Mrs. 
Mat^iK«^*  averted  manners  when  she  puts  raie  of  her 
c^ina  spos  ber  knee  and  tallu  to  the  little  creature, 
ki:  a:  Ok  pev^>  roand  about  her ;  the  self-complacency 
of  Mrk  St.  Clair  when  she  tops  another's  statements  of 
W*>eatare  by  ber  own  experiences  of  foreign  trarel,  the 
o»0y  dinners  she  has  eaten  in  Paris,  the  charges  of  a 
Vwo&ese  hairdresser  for  trimming  her  head  for  a  ball  at  the 
Embassy,  her  strange  rescue  in  an  Alpine  struggle  by  a 
{geatlenMU  in  a  cloak  and  a  sugar-loafed  bat,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  nobleuiao  of  the  most  amiable  and  engaging 
Banners  and,  strange  to  relate,  a  connection  by  marriage 
of  ber  husband. 

Ilie  captain  began  it ;  he  told  the  doctor,  who  betrayed 
himself  by  congratulating  Mrs.  Bamsay  in  the  presence  of 
three  listeners.  After  which  it  was  common  property,  and 
for  some  days  it  6Ued  the  minds  of  people  who  were 
weary  of  bead  winds,  and  treacherous  quartering  cat's-paws, 
and  the  pendulum  swing  of  hanging  trays  in  the  s^oon, 
and  the  sulky  Hap  of  canvas,  and  the  melancholy  sob  of 
water,  and  an  eternal  girdle,  sometimes  spacious,  flawless, 
and  keen-cut  in  the  mystic  depths  of  the  opal  heavens, — 
like  the  prodigious  disc  of  dew  which  the  sun  centres  in  a 
dim  but  lovely  jewel,  whose  rays  paint  the  margin  of  the 
mighty  target  with  the  flickering  glories  of  the  rainbow, 

and  sometimes  shrunk  by  heated  vapour  into  a  diameter 

niewurable  by  a  caonon-«bot. 

So  here  was  Mr.  Redway,  with  a  wife  mourning  him 
r  dead  at  home,  engaged  to  be  mairied  to  a  rich  and 
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sprightly  widow  in  such  good  faith,  bo  tivasonably  had 
shipwreck  served  him,  that  he  did  not  believe  more  fully 
in  the  assurances  and  promises  of  the  New  Testament, 
than  he  did  tn  his  maniacal  creed  of  love  and  matrimony. 

Perhaps  this  was  not  so  .strange,  seeing  how  obstinately 
bad  it  was  with  the  unhappy  man's  brains,  as  Mrs.  Ram- 
say's  prompt  and  glad  acceptance  of  him  without  a  single 
doubt,  a  single  misgiving  as  to  bis  organic  and  radical 
individuality.  But,  if  the  doctor  was  deceived,  if  the 
captain  was  satisfied,  if  others  of  the  passengers  saw 
nothing  beyond  points  iaterpretable  by  spleen,  or  charac- 
teristics not  wholly  uncommon  amongst  men  of  dignified 
social  position  and  antecedents,  why  should  not  we  find 
excuses  in  abundance  for  Mrs.  Ramsay,  who  was  in  love 
with  the  man,  who  admired  his  face  which  she  found 
kingly,  the  inheritance  of  caste,  the  ineffaceable  symbol  of 
class,  who  desired  him  for  a  husbuid  for  reasons  of  ambition 
so  popular  amongst  women  that  they  need  no  commenda- 
tion, who  took  him  as  he  was,  nor  ever  heard  any  remark 
that  fell  from  his  lips,  nor  ever  took  heed  of  any  expression 
that  put  a  new  intelligence  into  the  meaning  of  bis 
countenance,  to  excite,  even  in  her  deepest  musing  and 
secret  contemplation  of  him,  the  faintest  shadow  of  an 
idea  that  he  was  the  victim  of  an  enormous  hallucination, 
that  his  name  was  not  Beauclerk,  that  he  was  a  married 
man — that,  in  short,  like  the  drunken  sailor  in  the  play, 
he  did  not  know  where  he  was  ? 

But  an  incident  was  fast  coming  along  to  put  an  end  to 
the  interest  raised  by  Mr.  Redway  and  Mrs.  Ramsay.  Dawn 
had  broken  in  the  middle  of  the  sky.  This  is  a  not  very 
uncommon  pbenomoion  at  sea.  It  has  been  held,  it  may 
still  be  held,  as  portentous  of  storm.  There  are  some  whose 
experiences  have  taught  them  otherwise.  It  was  to  be  a  fine 
day,  despite  the  absence  of  the  ftmniliar  spectacle  of  its  birth. 
I'he  sun  rose  out  of  a  large  thunder  squall  which  stretched 
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like  the  raven  wing  of  some  impossibly  gigantic  sea-fowt, 
in  a  sort  of  arch  covering  many  degrees  of  the  horizon. 
The  orb  of  day  struck  a  hundred  flaming  spears  out  of 
the  eclipsing  jwU  <rf  vapour  into  a  dear  sky  that  soared 
from  a  moist  pink  over  the  edge  of  the  squall  into  pale 
azure,  darkening  into  a  lovely  shade  of  blue  in  the  west, 
whence  the  wind  was  Mowing  in  cloudless  gnshiogs  warm 
as  new  milk.  It  was  as  though  (t  Uoody  conflict  was 
bdng  waged  in  the  heart  of  that  squall,  for  you  saw 
lances  of  crimson  lightning  as  bom  the  broadside  of  battle- 
ships, and  the  explosions  came  rolling  up  against  the  wind 
in  sullen  long-diawn  notes.  But,  when  the  sun  sprang 
clear,  the  squall  fi^  to  pieces,  and  the  horizon  was  a  pure 
sweep  from  where  the  sun  clasped  it  with  jewels  of  light. 

"Ilie  Crmton  Banner,  making  a  south-westerly  course, 
was  close  hauled.  I  am  wrong.  Captain  Buzacott,  con- 
sistently with  the  resolution  of  his  life  to  make  a  foul  wind 
a  fair  wind,  kept  his  weather-braces  slightly  diecked,  inso- 
much that  the  fore-topmast  studding-sail — the  only  wing 
of  the  sort  abroad — was  kept  a  lap-full,  and  the  round 
bows  of  the  ship  drove  the  water  into  wrinkles  trimmed 
with  foam  lace,  and  now  and  again  the  sea,  for  very  love 
of  the  <Ad  tub,  kissed  her  lip  with  a  leap  of  spray  that 
made  her  weep  tears  of  brine  (in  a  ship's  way)  with  joy  of 
sailing,  of  being  buoyant  and  caressed  by  her  mother. 

'What  was  that  away  on  the  weather-bow  P  The  tip 
of  a  cloud  ?    Or  a  sail  F 

"  A  Bul,"  answered  the  mate,  in  reply  to  the  question 
of  a  passenger.     "  Rising  hand  over  fist" 

Some  minutes  passed.  And  what  was  that  beyond  that 
Rowing  gleam  of  canvas  ?    **  The  smoke  of  a  steamer.^ 

"  Will  she  speak  us  P  Will  she  receive  letters  for 
home  P"  inquired  Mr.  Matthews,  of  the  mate,  vrith  excite- 
ment. 

"  There  is  the  captain,  sir,*'  answered  the  mate. 
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**  We'll  make  our  number,"  was  the  captain^B  repl;  to 
Mr.  Matthews,  **  aod  ask  to  be  reported.  Those  stounerB 
are  timed,  and  will  not  stop  to  oblige  passengerB  in  sailing* 
ships.'" 

It  was  then  no  later  than  about  half-past  six.  Bj 
seven  moat  of  the  peo[de  were  on  deck,  and  the  sea 
to  windward  was  submitting  a  show.  Fint  of  all,  and 
coming  along  with  the  speed  of  a  gallied  whale  towing, 
by  harpoons,  boats  sunk  to  their  gunwale  in  foam,  was  a 
schooner^a  vast,  soft  mas*  of  whiteness  swdling  sun-brig^t« 
shaded,  with  gentle,  graceful  liftings  of  cutwater,  that 
flashed  tlie  splendour  of  new  gold  frmn  her  Imlliant  metal 
sheathing,  racing  in  spume  of  the  glnious  brightness  of 
virgin  snow  when  sbone  upon.  Astern  of  her  was  a 
steamer  with  a  yellow  funnel,  and  pole  masts,  and  a  wedge- 
shaped  fore-shortening  of  low  black  hull,  and  the  roll  of 
smoke  from  her  chimney  was  as  black  as  a  London  fog  at 
midnight,  with  a  tail  that  disappeared  behind  the  sea- 
ling It  was  impossible  fw  a  nautical  eye  to  ful  to  see 
instantly  that  the  steamer  was  chaang  tbe  sdiooner,  and  as 
though  to  make  conjecture  a  solid  indubitable  assurance, 
a  gun  winked  at  the  steamer's  bow,  the  faint  flash  d 
crimson  tongue  vanished  in  a  ball  of  silk,  which  the  wind 
shredded  and  blew  away,  down  along  the  streaming  sea, 
like  flying  scud  whitened  by  moonlight. 

What  was  the  matter  ?  What  did  that  sight  rignify  ? 
A  contrabandist  pursued  by  a  Government  ship  ?  Eveiy 
glass  that  could  be  borrowed  or  sneaked,  tekecope  and 
binocular,  was  levelled,  now  at  the  scbocmer,  now  at  the 
steamer,  whose  bows  in  a  few  minutes  flashed  a&esh  their 
levin  scar  into  another  ball  of  alk.  But,  if  minile  there 
were,  it  did  not  hit  the  adxiooer  whidi,  under  sweUin^ 
marble-bard,  triumiriiant  piles  of  canvas^  swqpt  (mwuds  in 
beauty  of  shape,  in  splendour  of  foam,  in  ^ory  of  odour ; 
until  she  was  sUnmoiiig  t^rwg**  it  li^t  abeam,  her  fbll 
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tmu  displayed;  and  every  Molor  abond  the  Cnmttm 
Baimer  marrelled  at  the  immeitady  long  headi  of  her  fore- 
Mil,  and  nwin-Mil,  the  hcmt  of  ho-  topnil,  and  thedood 
opon  cloud  of  stay-sail  and  jib,  i^iicfa  eelipMd,  with  aoBt- 
like  softneaa  and  ezqnisitelj  tender  shadowing,  an  ana  of 
the  sea  bejriHid,  wj^ia  whose  ooopaas  a  fleet  of  battle- 
ships  ooald  han  floated. 

Hie  ezatement  everjrwherc  on  boatd  the  Crimioit 
Btttmer  was  jnodigiom.  Even  the  bdies,  Uke .  sailors 
tenipestuoasly  samooned  by  the  boatswain,  had  vcarcely 
stayed  to  dress,  and  Mis,  Mowbny  in  her  diemn^-gowii, 
and  no  other  headgear  than  a  oonb  aad  hair-pins ;  and 
Hia,  lAtiner  in  a  tesplendmt  te^gown  hastily  gatheied 
aboat  her  figare  for  a  nidi  op  to  witness  tibe  stiirii^ 
spectacle ;  and  Mrs.  Bfattbews,  with  ha  hnabaiMra  straw 
bat  on  the  back  of  her  head,  and  her  finmt  hair  loose 
about  her  eyebrows,  as  though  she  had  been  rehearnng 
the  sailor's  bom[npe,  half  coatomed  for  the  antics ;  those 
ladies  and  others,  not  to  mention  Mrs.  Ramsay,  who  im- 
mediately and  easily  fonnd  a  position  alongside  Mr. 
Bedway,  stared  wiUi  the  males  at  the  pursuer  and 
punned,  <Nie  through  an  ivory  opera-glassy  one  through 
a  lorgnette- at  the  end  of  a  stidi,  and  me  under  a  white 
hand,  with  6ngers  spaiUing  like  the  jewels  in  the  eastern 
sea. 

''If  the  wind  freabens,^  said  Certain  Buncott,  "shell 
sink  the  steamer  hull  down  before  four  bells  in  the  fote- 
noon  watdi.     If  the  wind  takes  ofl^,  she  is  a  gone  coon." 

"The  moat  befuitiful yadit  I  have  seen  in  all  my  life  1 " 
exclaimed  Mr.  Bedway ;  "  and  I  have  be^  a  guest  aboard 
some  spkndid  vessds.  My  friend.  Lord  Conyngham,  never 
owned  anything  more  spirited,  choice  and  d^ant*" 

"Why  are  tbey  firing  at  Iwr?"  cried  Mia.  Ramsay. 

*'What>  that  flag  flying  at  tiu  ensig^Mtaff  at  the 
t  stem  of  thesteaiaer.=>"  shouted  tt6  InwpomiMe. 
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"The  Brazilian,"  answered  the  mate,  with  his  eye  at 
his  own  telescope,  which  a  midshipman  bad  rushed  to  his 
cabin  to  fetdi. 

"  Another  gun ! "  yelped  Mr.  Matthews,  red  with 
sensation. 

"  llie  beggar  *ull  wing  her,"  said  Mr.  St  Clair,  in  a 
deep  voice.     "  That  shot  fell  close  astern." 

"  What  was  it  all  about  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Jonsen,  in  a  high 
note,  flying  out  of  the  companion-way  as  though  hurled 
through  the  aperture  by  several  strong  men. 

By  thb  time  the  schooner  was  on  the  quarter,  and  her 
walce  waB  a  miU-race,  and  the  weight  of  the  wind  in  her 
magnificent  spread  of  cloths  vitalized  her  keel  with  the 
spirit  of  steam  :  it  was  flying  rather  than  sailing.  The 
curl  of  mii^  smiting  her  coppered  fore-foot  shot  in 
splinten  of  brine,  keen  and  diamond-like  as  tropic  hail, 
into  the  bright  rush  of  air  to  windward,  and  swept 
with  the  bending  grace  of  a  feather  into  the  water  to 
leeward,  or  shattoed  its  sparkling  coil  in  the  violet 
hollows  of  the  sails :  and  thus  dotbed,  informed  by  that 
sentience,  and  graced  by  those  fairy  beauties  of  light  and 
form,  with  which  the  ocean  in  her  radiant  moods  of  the 
tropics  exalts,  purifies,  and  sweetens  to  the  eye,  the 
floating  handiwork  of  fallible  man,  the  schooner  fled  past, 
as  the  shadow  of  a  bird  over  a  verdant  pasture,  until  she 
was  astern  of  the  Australian  ship,  and  the  steamer  right 
abeam. 

It  was  then  that  a  sudden  burst  of  smoke,  thickened 
with  dust,  soared  from  the  engine-room  hatchway  of  the 
Draxilian ;  her  machinery  fell  lifeless,  and  with  nothing 
but  her  own  way  upon  her  she  came  to  a  stand.  The 
instant  the  people  of  the  schooner  perceived  this,  they 
hoisted  the  handsome  colours  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 
and  dipped  the  flag  thrice  in  derisive  and  ironic  courtesy 
of  finrewelli  and   in    a   very  short  time  the  doud  of 
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snow-white  canvas  bod  faded  into  the  delicate  sheen  of  pearl, 
and  seemed  to  melt  in  the  li^t  azure  film  of  the  sky  as  a 
little  wisp  of  cloud  faints  out  of  sight  in  the  noon  of  a 
summer  day. 

Meanwhile  the  Brazilian  steamer  had  sunk  her  ensign 
half-mast  high  on  its  staff".  With  her  this  was  a  signal 
of  distress.  With  most  ships  this  is  a  signal  of  death, 
which  is  not  necessarily  distress.  The  inverted  flag  of 
Brazil — that  sallow  green  flag  with  its  yellow  escut- 
cheoned  lozenge — makes  no  appeal  to  the  imtutored 
eye ;  it  looks  the  same  whether  you  bobt  it  right  side 
up  or  down.  But  the  half-masted  ugnal  instantly 
caught  and  detained  Captun  Buzacott,  who,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  shouted  to  the  mate  to  in  with  the  fore- 
topmast  studding-sail  and  brace  aback  the  yards  of  the 
main. 

**  She's  a  Govemoient  ship,  sir ! "  he  exclaimed  to  a 
passenger,  walking  rapidly  to  and  fro,  his  legs  flitting 
under  the  skirts  of  his  coat  witb  a  sudden  violent  hurry 
of  nerves,  his  arms  banging  up  and  down  witb  no  more 
life  in  them  than  you  could  catch  in  the  fishhook  curl  of 
bis  fingers.  "  Tbere*B  a  pennant  at  her  mast-head.  Her 
wants  must  be  attended  to." 

In  a  moment  all  was  commotion  and  the  clamorous 
throats  of  merchantmen,  draj^ng  upon  down-hauls  and 
rounding-in  upon  braces.  It  was  at  least  ten  minutes 
before  the  Crimmti  Banner  came  to  a  stand,  and  then  her 
peojde  saw  those  aboard  the  Brazilian  lower  a  boat  full 
of  men  which  approached  with  flashing  oars  and  enlar^ng 
figures,  till  you  could  see  a  man  in  uniform  and  a  man  in 
an  engine-room-boiler  suit  abaft  a  row  of  six  oarsmen 
habited  in  straw  bats,  loose  white  shirts,  and  white 
breeches.  Captain  Buzacott  descended  the  poop  steps 
to  receive  the  occupants  of  the  boat's  stem-sheets  at  the 
gangway,  out  of  which  a  short  sctHie  of  steps  had  been 
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dropped.  The  boat  hooked  on  amid  some  unintelligible 
shouts  in  the  Portuguese  language  from  the  mariner  in 
buttons,  and  a  number  of  svartby  faces,  black  with 
mustaches  and  victous  with  crimson  eyeballs,  looked  up 
at  the  rov  of  heads  which  embellished  ihe  top-gallant  rail 
of  the  Australian  ship.  An  officer,  dressed  like  an  old 
Adelphi  hero  in  a  nautical  drama,  with  a  badge  on  his 
cap,  buttons  dovn  his  coat,  and  rings  round  his  cuffs, 
climbed  the  steps,  and  was  followed  by  a  brown-bearded 
man,  of  a  rough  and  homely  appearance,  with  an  eye  that 
hinted  at  Dundee  or  Aberdeen.  He  looked  grimy  in  his 
engine-room  apparel ;  what  was  visible  of  the  Jlesh  of  bia 
face  in  the  hair  that  coveted  his  cheeks,  chin  and  upper 
lip,  was  red  and  shiny  with  sweat,  and  he  blinked  as  he 
stepped  on  to  the  deck  as  though  the  grime  of  the  explo- 
sion bad  made  his  sight  painful.  The  Braxilian  officer, 
a  tolerably  good-looking  man  with  up-curled  mustache, 
good  teeth,  and  large,  bland,  dusky  eyes  suggestive  of  a 
paternity  not  wholly  &ee  of  the  "  colourishing,"  to  use 
Sir  Thomas  Browne*s  word,  of  African  blood,  saluted 
Captain  Buzacott  with  a  grave  motion  of  his  band  to  hi> 
head,  and  addressed  in  his  own  tongue  his  companion  in 
the  boiler  suit,  who  exclaimed,  with  a  rich  Northern 
burr — 

**  lliis  gentleman  is  first  lieutenant  of  yon  steamer,  the 
Dom  PedrOf  of  and  from  Rio,  a  Government  ship  that's 
broken  down  whilst  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy.  And  he 
comes  with  the  compliments  of  the  captain  to  b^  that 
you  will  tow  him  back  to  the  port  he  hails  ftom." 

He  delivered  this  short  speech  in  the  level  tone  of  a 
theatrical  manager  who  reads  from  •  written  paper  that 
the  audience  will  be  delisted  to  hear  that  the  celdntted 
Wilton  Snarley  and  the  inimitaUe  Madame  Ella  L^gatini 
will  postively  appear  on  Monday  nest  Having  spoken 
theae  words,  the  man  in  the  boikr  suit  wiped  his  Iwow  on 
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a  sort  of  comftnter  known  in  onr  Navy  as  a  sweat  rag, 
and  gazed  nerrousl;  roond  him  as  thoagh  in  reproach. 

"Tow  you  ?^ exclaimed  Captain  BuEacott.  **  I  suppose 
you  can  see  that  we  are  a  sailing-ship  ?  " 

"  Interpret  I  *  hissed  the  lieutenant,  through  his  teeth. 

When  Buzacott  was  interpreted,  the  lieutenant  looked 
aloft  at  the  canras,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said 
what  the  boiler  suit  explained  as — 

"  Certainly  she  is  a  sailing-ship,  but  she  can  tow  us 
all  the  same.^ 

"  What  happened  to  you  ?  "  asked  the  little  skipper. 

**  One  end  of  our  superheater  has  been  blown  out,  and 
^ree  firemen  boiled  deaid." 

Buzacott,  who  knew  as  much  about  steam  as  the 
average  sailor  of  a  screw  tramp,  exdaimed — 

"  Lor  !  and  cant  you  repair  it  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  answer.  "  The  ends  were  dished  and 
the  middle  of  one  end,  that  most  have  been  fractured 
before,  has  been  blown  out,  and  the  ship's  of  no  use — jtist 
the  same  as  if  the  tail  shaft  bad  gone  and  the  propeller 
slipped  out." 

"But  the  propeller  still  hangs,  I  suppose?''  said 
Buzacott 

"Oh  yes,  thafs  fixed  enough,"  answered  the  boiler 
suit 

"How  are  we  going  to  drag  her  along  with  itP 
Anddj^w  is  she  going  to  steer  with  itP"  exclaimed 
Buzacott 

"What -does  he  say?"  cried  the  lieutenant,  who  had 
been  fiercely  pulling  his  savage  mustache.  When  be 
was  answered  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  to  the  boiler  suit, 
who  said — 

"  This  is  Lieutenant  Cardoza,  sir.^ 

T^e  oiEcer,  on  hearing  his  name  pronounced,  raised 

■Shop  « 
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"  Our  captain''s  name  ia  Paolo  Roderigue.  I  am  the 
chief  engineer "  he  paused. 

"  What's  yoa  name  ?  "  inqaired  Bozacott. 

**  Ian  Madachlan." 

**  Are  you  a  Portuguese  too  ?  ^  asked  the  little  skipper, 
with  a  mippreased  smile  which  curled  his  low-comedy  mouth. 

But  the  engineer  was  fresh  fiwm  beholding  three  boiled 
men,  from  the  shock  and  constematiofi  of  an  engine-room 
explosion,  and,  fnrther,  he  was  a  Scotchman,  He  answered, 
**  No,  sir,"  with  the  gravity  of  a  monkey  that  muses  upon 
a  hot  potato,  and  proceeded— 

"  "fba  lieutenant  b^  me  to  state  that  the  screw  will 
make  no  difierence  in  towing.  The  Dom  Pedrd't  been 
tried  in  shifting  jobs,  and  answers  her  helm  as  though 
there  was  no  propelira  in  the  water." 

"  What's  that  schooner  youVe  been  chasing  P  "  inquired 
Buzacott,  glancing  at  his  first  mate,  who  stood  a  little  way 
apart,  and  at  some  of  the  passengers  who  were  listening 
to  this  conversation  cm  the  qaarter«leck,  whilst  others  bent 
attentive  ears  over  the  break  of  the  poop  rail. 

'*Sbe  is  a  vessel  called  the  D^ttmvo^  answered  the 
engineer.  **  She's  English  built,  and  was  formerly  the  Ladjf 
Gtrtrvde.  She  hails  from  a  Venenelan  port,  but  I  don't 
know  her  ownen,  Sbit^  heavily  armed  for  a  veswl  of  ha> 
sin — you  mif^t  have  caught  ngfat  of  an  dgfateen-pounder 
on  her  fok'Jc  i   •  ■'*" 

"I  cangfat  ngfat  of  what  looked  like  ••  tMpanlin 
resembling  the  roof  of  a  hut,"  intermpted  Capt^n 
Buzacott 

"  She  keeps  her  gon^  hid,"  mUI  the  mgineer.  **  Her 
business  is  to  harass  and  deetnj  everything  that  trade* 
with  the  Brazilians.  She  got  the  hedi  of  tiie  wind.  Give 
hera  breeze  and  shell  lan^  at  the  swiftest  steamer  afloat. 
We  shoold  have  had  ber  this  time,  thoogb,  bat  for  that 
bust  up."  -tf 


.<. 
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"  What^s  yoar  tooiuge  ?  " 

"  Eighteen  handred  gross.'" 

**  A  poor  ship,"  Mid  Buzacott,  eleratiiig  himself  on  the 
tip  of  his  toe*  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  steaam  over  the 
topgaUant  bulwark. 

"What  does  he  sayP"  hissed  the  lieutenant,  fierce 
with  impatience,  and  that  sense  of  imbedli^  which  attends 
the  hearkening  to  speech  that  is  unintelligibl&  When  he 
was  answered,  he  let  fly  a  volley  in  Portngoese. 

<*  Fm  to  tell  you,^  sud  the  engineer,  addressing  the 
little  skipper,  "  that  just  a  week  since  we  came  up  with  a 
sinking  Spanish  steamer  bound  from  Cadiz  to  Lima  with 
twelve  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  Spani^  specie  aboard. 
We  took  off  the  crew  and  took  out  the  money,  and  next  day 
transferred  her  people  to  a  homeward-bound  barque ;  but 
at  the  request  of  the  captain  of  the  wrecked  vessel  kept 
the  coin  for  delivery  at  Rio,  for  a  fresh  consignment,  and 
it's  still  aboard,  making  the  Dom  Pedro  as  a  one-boiler 
ship  with  fint-dass  mgines,  a  valuable  salvage  job  to  you, 
captain,  if  you  are  willing  to  tow  us." 

The  lieutenant  spoke  with  the  engineer ;  a  few  sentences 
were  exchanged,  and  the  officer  fastened  his  dark  and 
burning  eyes  upon  Buzacott's  countenance,  that  was 
humorous  with  reverie  and  perplexity,  desire  and  mis- 
giving, the  balancing  of  considerations.  The  little  man 
looked  for  some  momoits  fixedly  at  the  steamer,  then  ran 
his  ejmova  his  own  ship's  decks,  ending  with  a  pause  of 
contemplation  aloft. 

"  Step  into  the  cuddy,  gentlemen  ! "  he  said,  and  led 
the  way.     "  What  will  you  take  ?  " 

The  lieutenant,  wiUi  his  c^  off,  said,  through  the 

boiler  suit,  that  a  cup  of  coflbe  would  be  grateful,  and  the 

other,  also  hatless  and  disclosing  a  considerable  area  of  bald 

head,  which  furnished  him  with  an  almost  Shakespearean 

altitude  of  btow,  muttered,  "  Just  Iffnp  of  Scorch." 
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Whilst  tbe  steward  attended  to  the  iDstructions  Buzacott 
delivered,  Buzacott  stepped  to  hia  cabin  and  returned  with 
a  chart  which  he  opened,  placed  upon  the  table,  and  over* 
hung.  Though  all  the  paraengen  were  now  astir,  they 
gave  the  cuddy  a  wide  berth,  Hiey  perc«ved  that  some- 
tfaing  which  concerned  the  captun  alone  of  all  the  others 
in  that  ship,  was  in  the  wind.  And  they  understood  that 
he  would  expect  them  to  hold  aloof,  that  he  would  exhibit 
resentment  if  he  was  troubled  with  questions  or  disturbed 
by  that  sort  of  dumb  importunity  which  is  implied  by  the 
propinquity  of  the  staier  or  the  askant  listener. 

**It  will  be  a  towage,"  said  Buzacott,  after  carefully 
scrutinizing  the  chart,  **of  over  eight  hundred  miles.  It 
may  occupy  a  fortnight" 

"  We  shall  be  going  your  rood,  sir,"  said  the  engineer, 
anxiously. 

*'  Humanity  ferlnds  me  abandoning  you,"  said  Buzacott, 
in  a  munng  way,  tiiinlting  entirely  of  his  owners  and  his 
own  personal  profit  through  such  an  undertaking.  **  A 
laiting-ship  towing  a  steamer  I  And  there  may  come  a 
bead  wind.  And  when  we've  lost  a  day  through  making 
you  fast  to  us,  the  hawser  may  carry  away  or  the  weather 
may  oblige  me  to  let  go,  or  a  steamer  may  come  along 
willing  to  take  your  tow-rope,  and  all  our  trouble  and  aU 
our  detention  may  go  for  nothing,  with  a  curse  in  rich 
Portuguese  atop  of  it." 

**  Your  health,  o^itain,"  said  tbe  engineer,  taking  a 
tumbler  from  the  stefward.  "And  you'll  tow  aMj  I 
hope." 

The  lieutenant  ripped  a  cup  of  cofi^  whidi,  being 
ready  in  the  galley,  lud  been  quickly  broi^ifat  aft  Mn. 
Ramsay  came  down  the  companion-stepa  imd  paused  to 
look  at  him.  la  a  moment  you  saw,  by  the  expression  in 
his  dark  eyes,  that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  the  bursting 
pf  the  superheater,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
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fine  nomim  who  gazed  at  him.  In  which  be  proved  himself 
hunuQ,  and  in  a  particular  degree  a  Mil«|^  to  oar  insular 
traditionary  idea  of  which,  however,  he  confonaed  about 
aa  happily  as  if  be  bad  beeo  Fuoch. 

"  What  a  hideous  race  the  PorbtgueM  art,*'  thought 
Mrs.  Bamsay,  whose  knowledge  of  the  people  of  that 
nation  was  limited  to  the  call  of  a  ship  she  bad  sailed  in  at 
Madeira,  where,  out  of  several  Portuguese  persons  who  had 
come  aboard,  two  had  presented  themselves  loaded  with 
goitre.  She  floated  into  her  cabui  with  trailing  skirt  and 
bronze-tinctured  brow,  to  complete  her  toilet  for  the 
breakfast-table. 

"  Well,  ni  tow  you,^  said  BuxacoU,  to  the  engineer, 
after  a  prolonged  look  at  the  chart. 

The  engineer  spoke  to  the  lieutenant,  who  bowed 
prdfoundly,  cup  poised  in  one  hand,  soocer  in  the 
other. 

"  Give  my  com[diments  to  the  chief  officer,  and  tell 
him  to  come  down  here !  ^  said  the  captain  to  tbe 
steward.  ^, 

Mr.  O'Gormon  arrived.  ' 

"  I  mean  to  take  that  steamer  in  tow,"  said  the  captain. 
"  Youll  turn  all  hands  to,  after  break£ut,  for  the  job.  1 
shall  tow  by  single  hawser.  Can  you  translate  my  meaning 
to  the  genUeman  P  '^  he  said,  addressing  the  engineer. 

"  Oh,  m  make  him  understand,"  was  theaaswer,cheeiily 
delivered,  and  the  lieutenant  smiled  in  sympathy  with  the 
soriRp  oD  ^^  &(%  'Q  the  boiler  suit. 

"  I  shall  tow  by  a  bridle,  sir,"  continued  Buzacott,  to 
the  mate,  involving  the  attentitm  of  the  ^ngjnr^  by  his 
glance.  "  It  will  be  led  through  the  quarter-pipes  and  set 
up  at  the  main-mast." 

"  The  mizzen-mast,  sir  P,"  said  the  matc^  delmntiaUy. 

"The  main-mast,  sir,'"  repeated  the  captain,  en)- 
phaUcally. 
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Tbe  engineer  nodded  and  told  the  Portuguese  lieu- 
tenant to  wait  until  tbe  captain  bad  done,  when  he  would 
interpret. 

**  A  mooring-chain  will  make  a  bridle.  Til  tow  with 
ninety  fathoms  of  wire,  and  a  coir-spring  of  thii-ty  fathoms, 
which  you'll  secure  to  the  bridle-chain  and  tow-rope  of 
the  Portuguese,  wholl  do  well  to  set  it  up  at  his  fore-mast. 
You'll  reeve  your  bridle  through  your  hawse-pipes,"  con- 
tinued Buzacott,  to  the  en^neer,  "  and  if  youll  go  aboard 
and  get  your  captain  to  give  bis  instructions,  knowing  now 
what  my  intentions  are,  Ftl  manoeuvre  the  ship  down  to 
yoQ  and  send  a  boat  to  get  tbe  end  of  your  tow-chain  for 
securing  to  my  coir-apring." 

"  Bight,  sir ! "  responded  the  enginea*,  who  aaid  to  the 
lieutenant  in  Portuguese,  "  We  must  be  off  at  once.  The 
captain  will  tow  us.     I  will  explain  his  plans  as  we  go." 

The  lieutenant  was  ardent  in  the  thanks  which   tbe 

engineer  interpreted,  and  Buzacott  and  the  mate  attended 

him  and  the  engineer  to  tbe  gangway,  and  saw  them  into 

•  their  boat,  which  immediatdy  fiasbed  away  with  drippinj^ 

air-jewelling  oars  for  the  helplen  steamer. 

Butacott  and  his  mate  stood  in  eanert  conversation. 
I  will  not  repeat  it.  Tlteir  language  was  wholly  profe8sional> 
tedwical,  scientific  in  the  sense  of  seamanship,  and  would 
thovfore  be  unintelligible  to  the  landsman.  Tliree- 
quartei*  of  an  boor  l^er  the  cnddy  btcakfast^ieil  rang, 
uid  whilst  the  pasaeogen  woe  gatbend  at  the  tabl^^ie 
boatswain''s  pipe  sbriUed  in  lark-Hke  mnaiG  ftirwaid,  mR  a 
deep  sea  voice  sammooed  all  hands  to  tiM  task  of  taking 
a  disabled  steamer  in  tow. 


CHAPTER  XVII 


All  the  passengers  on  board  the  Crimmn  Banner  sat 
down  to  breakfast.  If  they  were  not  a  lat^t  they  were  a 
full,  company.  Every  man  and  erery  woman  of  the  lot 
were  there,  and  the  squall  of  the  baby  came  fi-om  the 
steerage,  like  an  echo  fetched  from  a  cavern ;  and  Captain 
Buzacott,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  "  presided,"  as  it  is 
written  of  ihe  young  lady  who  plays  the  harmonium  at  a 
mixed  sailors*  semi-religious  ga^ering  ashore.  The  ship 
was  in  the  grip  of  her  backed  top-sail,  and,  air-rhoked,  lolled 
swooningly  upon  the  long,  steady  sway  of  swell,  which 
flickered  with  running  wrinkles,  and  about  half  a  mile  on 
the  quarter  lay  the  Brazilian,  with  a  faint  blueness  of 
smoke  draining  from  hs:  funnel,  and  making  the  sky 
through  it  shudder,  as  it  does  to  a  drunkard's  eye. 

The  people,  on  the  whole,  were  silent  when  they  sat 
down.  Most  of  them  had  exchanged  liie  morning  greet- 
ing^  deck  or  earlier.  The  steward  and  his  two  assistants 
raofM  the  length  of  chairs  and  handed  dishes,  and  were 
obedient  to  calls.  The  captain  broke  the  end  of  one  of 
the  few  e^^  with  which  the  hens,  who  embellished  the 
bars  of  their  coops  with  ceaseless  iteration  of  flaunting  red 
combs,  deigned  from  time  to  time  to  bestow  upon  the 
cook's  mate,  who  looked  after  the  live-stock.  Buzacott 
had  not  the  aspect  of  Columbus ;  nevertheless,  be  broke 
his  egg  as  though  he  were  hinting  at  unvirited  land  to  a 
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company  of  fools.  But  the  breaking  even  of  a  fresh  egg 
was  DO  news  to  the  passengers,  who  were  uneasy  and 
teeming  with  curiosity,  and  were  agog — the  mate  {]\kc 
the  police,  when  ignorant)  having  proved  i-eticent  —  to 
hear  what  was  going  to  happen  from  the  captain's  own 
lips.  Mr.  Jansen,  with  the  assurance  of  the  foreigner, 
spoke  out. 

*'  Was  you  going  to  keep  company,  captain,  with  that 
steamer,  until  help  for  her  comes  along  ?  " 

"  Ah ! "  muttered  Mr.  St  Clair,  in  a  deep  note. 

"  Ah ! "  echoed  the  Irresponsible,  in  a  tone  like  the 
mew  of  a  cat  with  a  cough. 

"I  intend  to  tow  that  steamer  to  Rio,  and  we  shall 
set  about  it  after  breakfast,"  answered  the  captain,  letting 
some  yolk  of  egg  fall  upon  one  leg  of  his  trousers, 
unheeded,  in  a  sudden  access  of  nervous  petulance ;  for 
he  despised  Mr.  Jansen  as  a  man,  and  secretly  resented 
that  characteristic  of  impudence,  which  the  Scandinavian 
possessed  in  common  with  thousands  of  foreigners,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  are  naturalized  Englishmen. 

*'  Rio ! "  cried  Mrs.  St.  Clair. 

"  Itio ! "  cried  Mrs.  Latimer. 

"  Rio ! "  groaned  the  Irresponsible. 

"  Kio ! ""  ejaculated  Mr.  Jansen,  leaning  forward  tosend 
his  eyes  up  and  down  the  rows  of  faces,     '*  My  Cott ! " 

"Rio!"  murmured  Mrs.  Ramsay,  to  Mr.  Redway, 
"Where  is  lUoP" 

"  111  be  shot  if  I  know,"  answered  Mr.  Redway,,  "  If 

it's  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa Captain!"    he 

exclaimed,  in  his  loftiest  way :  "  I  am  here  for  my 
health." 

The  captain  took  no  notice  of  bim.  He  was  over- 
whelmed at  that  moment  by  a  variety  of  inquiries. 

"  What  on  earth  does  he  mean  by  delaying  the  voyage 
of  this  diamfnon  crawler  P"  exclaimed  Mra.  Ramsay,  who 
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that  moniing  wore  diamond  earrings,  whose  lightning  was 
not  nearly  so  fine,  beautiful,  and  romantic  as  the  gleams 
which  sped  from  her  eyes,  large,  dark,  and  glowing  with 
surprise,  disappoiotment,  and  indignation.  Who  does  not 
sympathize  with  her  P  We  all  know  that  she  could  not 
but  wish  the  passage  out  to  end  as  soon  as  possible, 

"  It  is  a  deviation  that  will  vitiate  your  charter-party," 
Bud  Mr.  Janseo. 

"  I  am  master  of  this  ship,  ur,"  said  Buzacott,  sternly, 
"  and  responsible  for  my  conduct." 

"  It  is  a  vitiation — no,  by  dott,  I  mean  a  deviation, 
that  shall  vitiate  your  policies  of  insurances,"  shouted  Mr. 
Jansen,  with  immoderate  sibilation. 

"  I  b^  that  you  will  mind  your  own  business,  sir," 
sud  Buzacott,  making  a  face  in  anger  like  the  late  Mr, 
BuckstoneX  when,  as  Tony  Lumpkin,  that  excellent 
comedian  reproved  his  moUier's  fears,  and  fixing  the 
Scandinavian  with  his  eye. 

"But  Rio!"  cried  Mrs.  Latimer.  "Why,  it  will  keep 
us  back  a  month !  " 

"  No,  ma*am,  no.  The  laws  of  humanity  compel  me 
to  take  that  steamer  in  tow,"  s«d  the  captain,  beginning 
to  spoon  his  egg  afresh. 

"Humanity!"  edioed  Mr.  Jansen,  with  a  sneer,  but 
in  a  soft  voice,  to  Mrs.  Mowbray,  at  whose  side  he  sat. 
"  Depend  upon  it,  the  Brazilian  is  a  rich  ship,  or  there 
would  not  be  much  humanity.  Humanity  as  a  cargo  does 
not  pay,  whether  you  stow  it  or  whether  you  tow  it" 

He  nodded,  in  vindictive  measures  of  head,  at  the  lady, 
whose  cap  saluted  him,  in  ironic  acquiescence  in  his  views. 

"  I  ratiier  like  the  idea  of  Rio,  do  you  know,"  said 
Mr.  Matthews.  **I  believe  it  oilers  the  most  beautiful 
picture  in  the  whde  world,  and  it  would  be  a  sight 
cheaply  obtained  by  those  who  want  to  view  it." 

The  captMn  bowed  in  approvaL 
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'*  Who  wants  to  view  it,"  growled  the  Irresponsible 
"  at  the  cost  of  a  month's  delay  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  know  where  u  Kio  ? ""  shouted  Mr.  Redway, 
ovra-looking  in  his  temper  the  obligations  of  regal  ante- 
cedents. 

*'  Fancy  a  man  so  very  highly  connected,  you  know, 
not  knowing  where  Rio  is ! "  said  Mrs.  Mowbray,  scarcely 
sotto  voce,  and  apparently  addressing  one  of  the  swin^ng 
trays. 

The  captain  believed  that  this  gentleman,  whom  be 
had  ddivend  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  which  began  with 
a  waabstand,  was  mocking  him,  and  again  took  no  notice. 

"Don't  yon  know  where  Rio  is,  Mrs.  Ramsay P" 
inquired  Mrs.  Mowbray,  whose  expression  of  face  this 
morning  was  extremdy  firosty,  with  its  owner's  habitual 
winter  of  discontent. 

"Did  you,  before  you  were  toldP''  responded  Mrs, 
Ramsay,  with  a  pecking  motion  of  her  head,  like  a  ben. 

"Captain," cried  Mr,  Redway,in  imperious  tones,  "as 
an  invalid,  I  request  that  you  will  inform  me  where  this 
Rio  is,  where  you  are  going  to  tow  tiie  brokoi-down 
steamer  to  ?  " 

"  It  is  evident,"  stud  Mr.  Matthews,  smiling  at  the 
little  skipper,  "  that  the  gentleman  has  never  dabbled  in 
Brazilian  securities." 

"It  is  the  principal  port  of  Brazil,  sir,"  answered 
Buzacott,  with  a  vacant  stare  past  Mr,  Redway,  which 
made  you  think  of  a  man's  expression  of  face  in  moon- 
shine ;  "  and  about  right  hundred  miles  distant  &om  the 
place  where  this  ship  is." 

"Had  I  originally  embariied  in  this  ship,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Redway,  warmly,  "  I  should  have  contracted,  and  the 
conditions  would  have  involved  heavy  penalties,  that  the 
master  of  the  vessel  did  not  toadk  at  any  pwt  calculated 
to  develop  tuberculoaia." 
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"  It  wou't  do  it.  It  won't  do  it,"  answered  the  little 
skipper,  peevishly.  "  Rio's  a  big  d^t  sweeter  than  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  and  you  would  have  embaxked  there  if  it 
hadn't  been  Gravesend,  which  is  more  unsweetened  atilL" 
He  finished  his  egg  and  cut  a  piece  of  tongue,  and  ate 
rapidly  with  a  wooden  face. 

"  I  believe  the  editor  of  the  Tima  will  one  day 
come  to  hear  of  this,^  observed  Mr.  St.  Clair,  across  to 
his  wife. 

"  Eight  hundred  miles ! "  echoed  the  wife,  timidly. 
**  ^Vby,  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  can't  be  fiirther  off,  and 
that's  halfway  to  Australia." 

The  captain  ate  voraciously  and  deafly. 
"  lliere  are  people  more  interested  than  the  editor  of 
the  Time»  in  the  affairs  of  the  sea,"  said  Mr.  Jansen. 
"Iliey  was  known  by  the  name  of  shipowners,  and  the 
owners  of  this  ship,  in  due  course,  will  receive  my  protest 
and  my  terms  of  time  allowance  for  cash." 

As  the  letter  "  s  "  was  frequent  in  this  speech,  it  was 
delivered  with  the  hissing  of  an  irritated  goose.  Buzacott, 
emptying  his  mouth  by  swallowing  a  drench  of  tea,  stood 
up  and  said — 

**  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  a  question  of  profit 
but  of  humanity,  and  I  am  bound,  by  every  tradition  of 
the  red  flag  under  which  we  sail,  to  hdp  those,  no  matter 
of  what  nationality,  who  ore  in  distress  at  sea  when  I  fall 
in  with  them." 

And  so  saying  he  quitted  the  table,  and  ascended  the 
companion-ladder  with  such  dignity  as  you  would  have 
thought  impossible  in  so  contemptible  a  figure. 

Some  of  the  passengers  looked  as  though  they  felt 
abashed.     The  Irresponsible  exclaimed — 

"  Before  the  captain  proceeds,  I  am  for  appealing  to 
him  through  the  medium  of  a  round  robin,  a  copy  of 
which  must  be  preserved.    Who  will  draw  it  up  ? " 
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As  this  person  was  not  popular  and  considered  de< 
cidcdly  vulgar  by  the  ladies,  his  remarks  engaged  nobody's 
attention. 

"  I  thought  this  Uio  was  in  Afiica,"  said  Mr.  Bedway, 
addressing  IDr.  Macphersoo.  "  Is  it  a  &t  place  for  me  to 
be  taken  to  ?  " 

"  You  are  as  sound  as  I  am,'"  answered  the  Scotchman. 
"  You  needn't  go  ashore ;  iu  fact,  I  doot  if  the  captain 
will  allow  anybody  to  go  ashore." 

"That  will  be  damnable," stud  the  Irresponsible.  "  A 
fortnight  or  three  weeks*  delay,  to  put  money,  at  a  great 
inconvenience  to  ourselves,  into  the  pockets  of  people  we 
don't  care  a  curse  about,  and  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
ship  for  a  drink  ashore  and  a  stroll,  as  if  we  were  a  brutal 
company  of  bally  Dutchmen,  who  had  signed  on  for  a 
pound  a  month  on  the  understanding  that  they  were  not 
to  take  up  their  wages,  but  to  be  booted  out  of  their 
money  and  out  of  their  clothes  on  their  arrival !  What  do 
you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Jansen  P  " 

Two  ladies  left  the  table  partly  in  disgust  Mr. 
tfansen,  feeling  for  his  pipe  in  his  pocket,  sauntered  on  to 
the  quarter-deck. 

"  How  are  we  going  to  pull  that  steamer  when,  even 
in  a  strong  wind,  we  can  scarcely  move  ourselves?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Ramsay,  with  a  degree  of  petulance  that 
should  have  proved  a  prophesy  to  any  man  but  a  lunatic 
who  studied  her  with  matrimonial  intent. 

"  It  will  be  a  break,  madam,  a  change  of  scene ;  it  will 
rally  the  spirits  and  give  us  more  dieerful  hearts  for  the 
leagues  of  salt  water  which  will  stretch  before  us,"  answered 
Dr.  Macphersoo,  good-humouredly. 

"  I  suppose  you  ore  paid  by  time — that  is,  by  the 
month  ?  "  sneered  the  Irresponsible.     "  /  ain't" 

The  doctor  left  the  table,  and  descended  into  the 
steerage  to  his  cabin,  whose  atmosphere  was  malodorous 
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with  the  contents  of  a  vast  variet;  of  coloured  bottles  on 
shelves,  the  whole  being  caiefuUy  corked  up  b;  a  tightly 
screwed  scuttle  and  a  closed  door.  A  quarter  of  on  hour 
later  the  stewards  were  Btripping  the  cuddy  table. 

Ilie  sailors  of  tbe  Crinuon  Banner,  under  the  directioo 
of  the  mate,  whose  cries  found  hoarse  echoes  in  the 
cavernous  throat  of  the  boatswain,  were  full  of  business, 
and  the  decks  were  as  lively  as  thou^  the  ship  was  hauling 
into  dock,  with  a^tated  relations  tombling  aboard,  officials 
elbowing  about,  and  here  and  there  a  Jack  already  drunk 
and  intolerable  on  the  merits  of  a  smu^led  bottle.  The 
clank  of  chain,  sharp  calls  &om  tbe  poop,  the  crowing  of 
excited  cocks,  the  throaty  yelp  of  a  coloured  man  at  a 
brace,  the  greasy  cat-call  of  s  foreign  windpipe  at  anotlier 
brace,  the  castanet-ratile  of  the  pawls  of  a  wiudi,  the 
sulky  protest  of  trusses  and  parrels  in  labour,  combined 
with  Uie  sobbing  wash  of  the  sea  alongside,  the  sullen 
thump  of  canvas  abruptly  incurved  to  the  mast,  the  rude 
bawling  from  the  taflrail  to  the  steamer  and  the  responses  in 
Fortugueae  emphasized  by  a  Sicker  of  arms  convulsive  with 
dumb-show — filled  the  air  with  sounds  so  distracting  that, 
had  the  ship  sprung  a  leak  and  tbe  carpenter  with  a  white 
face  reported  ten  foot  in  the  hold,  the  scene  of  apparent 
confusion  could  not  have  been  more  bewildering  to  the 
land-going  eye.  A  very  great  deal  had  to  be  done,  and 
the  man  was  right  who  predicted  that  the  doing  it  would 
fill  the  day  from  sun  to  sun.  llw  job  of  taking  a  crippled 
ship  in  tow,  even  by  a  steamer,  is  troublesome  in  fair 
weather,  dangerous  and  difficult  in  heavy  weather,  and  no 
matter  under  what  sort  of  sky,  is  a  problem  whose 
solution  is  more  or  less  a  most^troke  of  nice  seaman- 
ship. 

The  Crimton  Banner  was  a  sailing  vessel,  as  we  know ; 
she  was  to  be  manoeuvred  by  a  stem-board  and  one  or  two 
"^      of  thp  marine  evolutions  to  ensible  her  to  take  up  a 
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position  to  Bend  and  receive  tlie  links  which  were  to  yoke 
her  to  the  Brazilian.  Buzacott'a  obligation  of  humanity, 
to  put  the  thing  delicately,  involved  the  lowering  of  a 
boat,  the  paying-out  of  heavy  links  of  mooring-chain,  tho 
capture  of  iJie  end  of  the  Brazilian's  wire  hawser  for  the 
securing  of  a  spring  and  the  receiving  of  a  bridle ;  likewise 
it  involved  much  tremendous  shouting,  the  airing  of  a 
variety  of  forecastle  words,  vigorous  exchanges  of  personal 
ill-feeling,  and  transient  but  deep-shouted  resentment; 
even  the  skipper,  who  never  swore  aloud,  was  pricked  in 
the  chest  by  the  bayonets  of  a  suppressed  armoury  of 
oaths  over  the  crass  imbecility  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
Portuguese,  their  cursed  ignorance  of  the  Kn^isb  tongue 
OS  spoken  by  sailors,  their  exasperating,  procrastinating 
methods. 

The  luncheon-hour  arrived,  and  the  hubbub  of  a 
yokedom  in  its  making  filled  the  blue  Ineeze-swept  atmo- 
sphere with  the  clamours  of  a  squall.  The  dinner-hour 
arrived,  and  the  two  ships  still  remained  uncoupled.  The 
spirit  of  mutiny  ran  high  among  the  passengers.  Mr. 
Jansen  had  called  a  council  of  the  Irresponsible  and  three 
others  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  avert  the 
delay  that  was  threatened  by  the  captain's  insolent  pre- 
tensions as  a  humanitarian.  This  council  arrived  at 
several  conclusions,  none  in  the  smallest  d^p-ee  operative 
or  in  any  way  effective.  Urst,  it  agreed  that  the  ship 
would  occupy  a  month,  at  least,  in  towing  the  steamer 
to  Rio.  Next,  it  was  cocksure  Uiat  when  once  Buzacott 
had  got  hold  of  Paulo  Roderigae's  tow-rope,  he  was  not 
likely  to  let  go  of  it  on  any  account  whatever,  not  even 
if  the  meet  full-powered  steamship  afloat  should  present 
herself,  and  offer  to  take  the  Australian  liner's  place. 
Nothing,  in  short,  was  likely  to  force  Buzacott  to  let  go 
of  Paulo  with  his  ship  and  his  ^wcie,  nnless  it  were  a 
gale  of  wind,  which  the  council  hoped  to  Gtod  vould  come 
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oa  to  bloT  with  as  mudi  fury  as  was  consistent  with  the 
couDcirs  safety.  The  council  was  of  unaniiDOUs  opinion 
that  the  Bradlian  steamer  was  upwards  of  two  thousand 
tons  gross,  and  about  6fteen  hundred  tons  net  T^;ister, 
that  her  engines  with  one  boiler  were  about  three  hundred 
nominal  horse-power,  and  that  the  ship  with  the  gold  and 
the  goods  in  her  could  not  be  assessed,  roughly  speaking, 
in  round  numbers  at  less  than  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  of  whidi  probably  seven  thousand  would 
be  awarded  to  the  owners,  and  Rve  thousand  to  Buzacott 
and  his  ship's  company  according  to  ratings,  which  was  to 
be  pocketed  in  the  name  of  humanity,  whilst  the  passengers 
were  to  get  nothing  but  vexation,  delay,  and  probably 
several  kinds  of  illness ;  for  Rio  Janeiro  might  be  con- 
sidered by  some  as  a  beautiful  natural  harbour ;  but  it 
did  stink  in  parts,  as  most  places  do  over  which  the  Portu- 
guese or  their. kinsmen  hoist  their  nasty  bilious  flag;  and 
who  was  going  to  say  that  this  ship,  which  was  now 
healthy,  was  not  going  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  from  Rio 
with  the  plague  on  board  i* 

**  Besides,"  said  Mr,  Jansen,  hissing  his  syllables,  "  there 
was  another  very  grave  and  serious  point  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Great  Britain  was  at  peace  roit  Brazil  and 
Venezuela,  and  the  securities  of  these  two  countries  was 
held  largely  by  English  buyers.  What  would  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government  think  when  she  learned  that  a  British 
ship  had  assisted  her  enemy  by  helping  a  disabled  Brazilian 
man-o'-war  to  reach  her  port  ?  It  mig^t  result  in  Vene- 
zuela declaring  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  then  Cott 
help  Captain  Buzacott !  for  I  have  good  reason  to  know 
that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  make  things  ferry 
hot  for  shipmasters  who  meddled  with  politics." 

By  the  time  the  two  ships  were  weJded  the  sun  hung 
low  over  the  sea,  and  magnificently  draped  the  marine 
bridal  par^  with  cloth  of  bunung  gold.    Throughout 
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the  day  the  breeze  bad  shifted,  sunk,  sprung  up  afresh 
in  the  north,  again  sunk,  sprung  up  afresh  once  more 
north-west,  and  then  hung  steady  in  a  violet  surface  of 
dog*s-eared  lines  of  brine,  which  ran  with  the  multi- 
tudinous music  of  a  land  of  waterfalls,  and  filled  the 
hot  atmosphere,  shrouded  but  not  cooled  by  the  awning, 
with  sweet  gushes  of  air,  soft,  if  not  scented,  as  the 
winnowing  of  a  fan  in  the  quick  and  sportive  hand  of  a 
girL  The  yards  of  the  Crimaon  Batmtr  were  braced  up ; 
the  tall  masts  leaned  a  little  from  the  wind ;  her  metal 
entry  smote  the  tropic  leap  of  salt  into  a  Wd  and  fall  of 
seething  cream ;  the  tow-rope  strained ;  the  bight  of  the 
coir-spring  rose  its  curve  to  the  blue  surface  between,  and 
hissed  to  the  drag;  the  steamer^  bow  came  round,  and 
you  saw  the  wheel,  with  its  backing  of  yellow  funnel, 
revolving  tike  the  driving  cycle  of  a  locomotive  with  the 
efforts  of  two  men  stationed  at  it  to  "  meet  her." 

Capt^n  Buzacott  eyed  his  tow  in  the  posture  of 
Napoleon  surveying  the  remote  horizon  of  liberty  and 
despotism  from  the  altitude  of  a  St.  Helena  peak ;  he 
eyed  her,  I  say,  with  folded  arms,  slightly  crooked  riglit 
leg,  rather  hung  head,  and  eyes,  alive  with  the  unconscious 
low-comedy  individuality  of  the  little  man,  dwelling  in  a 
stealing  way  under  hts  scarcely  drooped  eyelids  upon  the 
yawing  hull  astern  of  him.  Spite  of  her  submerged  screw 
the  Dom  Pedro  was  not  to  steer  so  badly,  after  all.  She 
kept  her  wheel  going  up  and  down,  'tis  true,  but  tfie 
glance  of  her  bow  from  port  to  starboard  was  not  so 
sudden  and  obstinate  as  to  jeopardize  the  straight  and 
true  course  of  the  sailing-ship,  and  in  amicable  bondage 
the  two  vessels  elided  slowly  over  the  darkling  breast  of 
ocean,  on  into  the  deepening  shadow  of  the  evening  that, 
in  those  latitudes,  droops  in  sudden  night,  star-laden,  and 
at  this  hour  graced  with  a  crescent  brooch  of  moon,  in 
chase  of  tbe  sun,  the  memory  of  whose  foiDdered  beam 
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lingered,  even  when  the  stars  were  shining,  in  sufiiision  of 
taint  and  dying  scarlet  upon  the  topmost  canvas,  and  in  a 
fiunt  red  gleam  where  the  metal  of  the  dog-vone  caught  it. 

The  passengers  were  for  the  most  part  sulk;,  mutinous, 
and  uneasy.  The  night  came,  and  they  beheld,  stalking 
in  their  wake,  the  skeleton  spars  and  funnel  of  a  spectre, 
whose  prosimity  they  interpreted  as  a  menace  of  collision 
when  they  should  be  abed,  A  group  would  assemble  on 
either  quarter,  and  staie  at  the  looming  phantom,  who 
stared  back  with  a  green  and  a  red  eye,  which  sometimes 
WRS  a  green  eye  only  and  sometimes  a  red  eye  only,  when 
the  bows  yawed  a  little  extravagantly,  and  fetched  the 
salt  sweat  from  the  brows  of  the  helmsmen.  She  showed 
no  lights  but  the  lights  which  a  steamer  shows  when  she 
is  in  tow,  and  the  sailing-ship  exhibited  her  side-lights 
only,  not  heeding  whether  they  were  statutory  or  not,  for 
in  those  comparatively  recent  days  of  ambling,  the  compass- 
lamp,  hastily  snatched  from  its  nest  in  the  binnacle-hood 
and  flourished  over  the  bulwark  rail,  was  deemed  beacon, 
signal,  or  wamiug  enough  to  keep  an  iceberg  off,  let  alone 
the  squall  which  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  land,  the 
keel-up  wreck  which  was  sometimes  charted  as  an  island 
and  a  British  possession,  or  the  ship  which  was  sometimes 
confounded  with  a  flaw  in  the  fog. 

**  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Mr.  Jansen,  in  the  heart  of  a 
little  mob,  in  tones  destined  by  the  speaker  to  catch  the 
ear  of  the  captain  to  windward,  "if  the  wind  should 
suddenly  draw  ahead  and  take  us  aback,  the  momentum 
that  steamer  has  will  bring  her  into  us,  and  she  will  cut 
us  down  like  a  knife  in  cjieese,  and  then  good  night  and 
Cott  help  us,  for  I  have  not  observed  any  boat-drill  in  this 
ship,  and  I  dare  say  there  are  no  plugs  ready,  and  if  there 
was  breakers  they  was  empty ;  and  ^ey  call  jokes  of  this 
kind  humanity." 

"What  tj^  you   think  of  it?"  said  Mn.  Ramsay, 
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whose  arm  was  in  Mr.  Redway^s ;  for  when  on  deck  thej 
i-egularl;  paced  the  plank  arm-in-arm,  he  lordly,  she 
swimming,  and  the  people  being  used  to  them,  took  no 
notice,  though  Mn.  Mowbray  still  hoped  that  some 
scheme,  yet  ungenerated,  would  operate  where  they  were 
or  where  they  were  going. 

"  She  ought  to  be  towed  throe  times  as  far  ofF," 
answered  Mr.  Redway,  who,  haviog  owned  a  yacht  (in 
his  eye),  and  having  sailed  with  many  distinguished 
noblemen  in  their  yachts  (all  in  his  eye  likewiseX  was 
considered  by  Mrs.  Bamsay  to  be  an  authority  on  practical 
seamanship. 

"  The  captain  should  be  made  to  do  what  you  say," 
said  Mt3.  Banuay.  "  If  you  think  we  ate  in  danger,  we 
are  in  danger,  and  our  lives  are  too  precious  to  be  trifled 
with." 

**  I  shall  certunly  sue  the  owners,"  sud  Mr.  St  Clair, 
who,  standing  near  the  coujde,  had  overheard  Mrs. 
Ramsay's  remark,  "Detention  by  deviation  is  bad 
enough.  Heaven  knows,  but  to  be  run  down  by  a  currcd 

Portuguese I  have  children  in  this  ship — I  have  a 

wife.  By  God,  Mr.  Beauderk,  she  looks  to  be  aboard  of 
us  as  she  comes ! " 

Thus  delcctably  Bowed  the  oonvenatioa  amongst  the 
passengers  on  this  the  first  evening  of  that  passage  of 
towing.  But  the  people  did  not  need  to  rise  next  moming 
to  discover  that  little  Buzacott  was  in  grim  earnest.  In 
a  word,  to  use  the  language  of  trade,  he  hod  no  "  option,'' 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  mig^t  have  inhumanly  sailed 
post  the  dibbled  steamer  and  left  her  to  her  &te — and 
the  fate  of  the  sea  in  those  days  was  a  darker  and  a  more 
recurrent  form  of  suffering  than  it  now  is,  when  the 
horizons  of  every  ocean  ore  gloomy  with  smoke,  and  when 
a  dismantled  or  helpless  hulk  must  be  in  a  very  queer 
out-of-the-way  part  of  the  globe  indeed  not  to  be  fallen 
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in  with  by  something  with  a  funnel  or  a  mast  ghul  and 
prompt  to  assist.  Buzacott  had  a  name  to  lose,  and  the 
reputation  of  his  ship  stood  high.  Mr.  Janseu  might 
sneer,  but,  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  the  captain  of  the  Crimaon 
Bamier  was  bound  by  every  law  of  humanity,  bound  by 
obligations  which  do  not  appeal  in  vain  even  to  the 
bosinesB  bosom  sterilized  of  all  sentiment  by  the  neutral- 
izing influence  of  the  ledger,  to  tow  the  Brazilian  to  a 
port,  or,  fiultng  that,  to  stand  by  her  till  active  help 
should  come. 

So  the  towage  went  on,  and  the  wind  was  in  &vour  of 
human  virtue,  and  for  many  days  blew  pleasantly,  shifting 
often,  but  never  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  mutinous 
among  the  passengers  by  rising  to  any  d^^ree  of  violence ; 
on  the  contrary,  day  after  day  the  pet^k  came  on  deck 
before  breakbst  and  after,  and  found  their  good  ship 
swelling  her  heights  in  tender  ardency  of  tu^ng,  and 
saw  the  helpless  Brazilian,  like  a  lean  and  hungry  mongrel 
at  the  heels  of  one  whose  face  it  has  perused  and  knows 
by  dog-instinct  to  be  an  enemy  to  famine,  whether 
decorated  by  a  tail  or  whether  erect  on  two  l^s,  following 
submissively  with  sheepish  yawing  of  bows  in  the  close  of 
the  short  length  of  wake.  The  flag  of  Brazil  flaunted  its 
bilious  symbol  at  the  ensign-stafl',  whose  truck  was  a  gilt 
crown,  and  punctually  at  sunrise  one  of  the  four  httle 
midshipmen  on  board  the  Crimson  Bcmngr  bent  on  the 
British  merchantman's  flag  and  hoisted  it  to  the  extremity 
of  the  mizzen-peak,  where  it  did  not,  indeed,  "  terrific 
bum,"  though  it  could  not  fail  to  inspire  in  some  who 
looked  at  it  a  retrospect  of  maritime  bravery  always 
conspicuous  in  the  national  histoty  of  our  island,  when 
the  full-bosomed  topsail  of  the  frigate  or  the  line-of-battle 
ship  wantonly  coaxed  the  heavily  armed  but  silenced 
enemy's  waggon  into  the  arms  of  the  British  prize-master, 
kfc      But  this  tale  of  a  tow  has  no  further  bearing  upon 
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this  story  than  that  it  gave  conventional  expansion  to 
the  matrimoDial  girdle  whose  limitations  have  been  defined 
by  Airs.  Grundy ;  so  that  any  shrinkage  short  of  twelve 
months  is  regarded  by  what  is  called  society  as  devastating 
to  the  social  claims  of  the  people  who  prove  themselves 
indecently  eager  and  in  too  great  a  hurry ;  whilst  to  a  lower 
order  of  the  community,  to  the  dwellers  in  courts  and 
blind  alleys  (such  is  the  severity  of  propriety  amongst  the 
poorX  that  a  marked  narrowing  of  the  matrimonial  horizon, 
as  defined  by  sociologists,  does  often  end,  for  the  rash  and 
rakish  couple,  in  a  honeymoon  of  stones  and  broken 
windows,  as  may  be  collected  from  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ing in  police-courts  from  day  to  day,  published  at  one 
penny  and  at  one  halfpenny. 

Therefore  I  pass  over  this  business  of  towing  the 
Brazilian,  the  threats,  the  sulkiness,  the  appeal,  the  pro- 
tests, the  darkling  issueless  schemes,  the  affected  terrors 
of  plague  and  poison  which  attended  it, — that  wc  may 
come  to  one  morning,  exactly  three  weeks  from  the  date 
on  which  our  Australian  ship  encountered  the  Brazilian 
chasing  the  Venezuelan  clipper,  and  hear  the  strange  cry 
of  "  Land  ho ! ""  delivered  by  a  hoarse  sailor  who  happened 
to  be  at  work  with  a  marliiie-«pike  on  the  fore-topgaUant 
yard. 


CHAPTER  XVm 


BUZACOTT  IS   BOKODIED 

DoRtKO  this  passage  of  what  Mr.  Janscn  defined  in  his 
hissing  way  as  vitiating  deviation,  and  others  as  detention* 
the  reader  will  probablj  want  to  know  how  Mr.  Red  way  did, 
how  his  lung  was,  whetiier  he  was  once  visited  by  even  a  dim 
elusive  recollection  of  his  wife,  from  whom  he  had  parted 
tearless  thongh  grieving,  whose  kind  and  thoughtful  hand 
had,  by  presentation  of  a  lifebuoy,  consigned  auother  man 
to  on  immature  tomb. 

To  begin  with  his  lung :  Dr.  Macpherson  assured  him 
that  he  was  well,  that  he  did  not  need  to  give  himself  any 
further  concern  about  tuberculosis,  microbes,  bugs,  bacilli, 
"  and  the  like  of  such  rubbish."  In  short,  the  worthy 
Scotchman  accepted  him  as  well  all  over,  which  diagnosis 
involved  a  psychological  as  well  as  physiological  opinion, 
so  extremely  rational  was  Mr.  Redway^s  lunacy.  You 
would  think  that  blood,  oxygenated  by  weeks  of  ocean  air, 
blowing  sweetly,  freely,  freshly  from  the  illimitable  recesses 
of  an  ever-accompanying  circle,  would  hare  helped  the 
unhappy  man''s  brains  and  given  him  the  strength  to  think 
aright,  particularly  in  the  absence  of  intoxicating  agents 
and  morbid  poisons.  You  would  look  for  an  induction  of 
healthy  activity,  which  must  finally  triumph  over  the 
perversion  of  his  mind.  His  aberration  was  due  to  some 
local  affection,  traceable  to  the  nerve-shock  of  the  wreck 
i  his  houn  of  agony  in  the  n 
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Yet  it  may  be  that  hb  functional  disease,  so  to  term 
it,  was  rendered  obstinate  by  those  very  conditions  which 
should  have  mended  them  ;  for  had  he  fallen  ill,  or  had  he 
sunk  into  a  dying  state,  memory  might  have  feebly  put 
forth  her  feelers,  and  troubled  the  sparks  amongst  the 
cinders  into  a  flame  of  sufficient  power  to  illuminate  the 
whole  canvas  of  his  past,  just  as  (so  it  is  said)  to  the 
drowning  man  the  graves  of  time  give  up  their  dead,  who 
live  again  in  the  gaze  that  death  is  glazing. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  Mr.  Alexander  Beauclcrk 
Redway  was  well,  or  almost  well,  of  his  lung,  according  to 
the  saying  of  Macpherson,  he  was  still  as  unwell  as  ever 
be  had  been  since  the  date  of  his  reception  on  board  the 
Crimson  Banner^  in  respect  of  his  brains.  But  nobody 
had  the  least  suspicion  that  he  was  not  the  Mr.  Beauclerk 
he  represented  himself  to  be  :  not  even  Mis.  Latimer ;  not 
even  Mrs.  Mowbray ;  though  both  these  ladies  were  con- 
vinced that  much  of  his  talk  was  swagger,  and  would  have 
given  worlds  to  see  him  exposed  and  set  down. 

Hb  hallucination  was  equable:  as  he  b^an,  so  he 
proceeded.  His  memory  was  wonderfully  tenacious  in  lies, 
hb  imagination  unhealthily  fertile.  Distemper  had  reduced 
his  mind  to  the  state  of  a  soil  enriched  by  nastiness  and 
rankly  wealthy  in  overwhelming  growths  of  goi^ous 
aspect  He  was  as  one  who  can  only  write  poetry  when 
drunk ;  for  when  sane  his  mind  had  been  as  prosaic  as  the 
dbtrict  in  which  he  dwelt. 

Mrs.  Ramsay  was  very  proud  of  him,  very  proud  of 
her  engagement  to  him,  was  seldom  off  his  arm  when  on 
deck,  and  behaved  at  table  when  alongnde  of  him,  or  in 
deck-chairs  planted  dose,  in  a  manner  so  suggestive  of 
nudging  and  cuddling,  as  to  increase  the  acidity  of  Mrs, 
Mowbray*s  corkscrew-like  inspection,  and  to  ezdte  the 
virtuous  resentment  of  Mrs.  Latimer  who,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  told  Mr.  St  Clair  that  oa  Mrs.  Bamsay 
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could  not  possibly  be  less  than  forty  yean  old,  whilst  the 
remains  of  her  wretched  old  husband  weie  still  fresh 
enough  to  trouble  her  dreams,  her  behaviour  in  the 
presence  of  spectators  was  scarcely  short  of  indecent,  and 
to  be  deplored  by  all  well-wishers  of  Australian  women  as 
a  horrid  type  for  home-bred  English  people  to  return  and 
talk  about 

,  /  It  was  not  until  the  morning  following  the  day  when 
the  cry  of  "  Land  ho!"  fell  from  the  masthead  to  the  deck 
that  the  Crmuon  £ann«r,  _Bl^etke=SHHiMnM4MK^ 
J  f  tailed  \rith  a  soft  and  favouring  breeze  into  the  magnifi- 
K-  cent  hnrbour  of  Rio  Janeiro.  This  poit  of  four  leagues 
of  waters  was  splendid  with  the  sumhine  of  a  heavenly 
cliiimte,  and  majestic  with  mountains  sumptuously  clad 
low  down  in  verdure,  and  plantations  of  tropic  vegetation 
in  declinties  richly  enamelled  with  villages  and  houses  and 
seaU  of  romantic  beauty,  shaded  by  trees.  On  this  gem 
of  inland  sea  many  islands  reposed,  and  the  water  thronged 
their  sleep  with  dreams  of  umbrageous  shadows  stirless  in 
contemplation,  like  seers  awaiting  the  visitation  of  the 
Divine  impulse.  ^ 

The  bay  this  morning  was  covered  with  small  boats, 
without  decks,  ri^;ed  as  feluccas,  and  rowed  by  blacks 
swaying  in  figures  of  ebony,  standing  at  immensely  long 
oars  or  sweeps :  and  the  scene  was  also  alive  with  little 
canoes  formed  of  trunks  of  trees,  holding  leaning  shapes, 
fishing.  Many  ships  were  at  anchor,  stoun  and  sail,  with 
flags  of  half  a  score  of  nationalitieB,  trembling  at  peak, 
staff-end,  or  royal-mast  head.  Afar  towered  the  imperial 
peak  of  t&e  Corcovado,  and  the  sugar-loafed  pile  of  the 
Pao  de  Assucar,  and  the  flat  top  of  la  Gabia,  the 
climbing  pipes  of  the  Organ  mountains,  whose  cathedral 
matins  and  vespers  are  reverberated  by  the  sky  these 
noble  heights  support. 

The  Crimson  Bamur  let  go  her  anchor  abreast  of  Fort 
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Ville  Gagnon,  and  the  released  Brazilian,  with  a  sheer  of 
bow  to  the  hard-over  helm,  swam  sulkily  to  a  distance 
from  her,  and  then  brought  up  to  await  the  friendly  offices 
of  a  tug.  Two  boats  immediately  arrived  :  one  from  the 
Fort,  the  other  from  the  Custom  House,  and  when  Captain 
Buzacott  related  his  story  the  bows  were  as  profuse  as 
those  of  which  Nelson  was  the  recipient  when  the  Spanish 
swords  were  handed  to  him  on  bocud  the  two  great  prizes 
at  St  Vincent 

"  No,  sir,"  was  Buzocott's  answer  to  the  importunities 
of  one  or  another  of  the  passengers  ;  "  my  stay  here  is 
short,  too  short  to  admit  of  any  one  going  a^ore  but 
myself,  who  must  report  to  the  Consul  and  put  in  my 
clsum,  and  then  we^  off;  for  in  these  roads  marine  pro- 
ductions develop  quickly,  and  cover  the  sheathing  and 
corrode  the  copper,  and  I  dont  mean  to  careen,  sir, 
and  I  don't  mean  that  this  ship  shall  be  slower  than  she 
was  bom  to  be.** 

And  with  that  he  entered  his  gi^  which  was  manned 
by  four  midshipmen  and  two  ordinary  seamen,  and  away 
he  went,  leaving  the  passengers  to  entertain  themsdves  as 
best  they  could  with  the  view  of  the  bay  and  the  mountains, 
and  to  divert  themaelvea  with  porchaaes  of  fruits,  curios, 
and  the  like,  from  boats  alongside, 

"  I  don't  ngtet  not  being  able  to  go  ashore,*'  said  Mrs. 
Bamsay,  to  Mr.  Redway.  "  If  the  place  is  Portuguese, 
it  is  sure  to  be  dirty,  and  the  sooner  we  start  again  the 
better." 

"The  view  from  that  moontain  most  be  noble,"  said 
Mr.  Redway,  ganng  in  hts  lofty  way  at  the  Coroovado. 
"  What  are  the  sights  ? "  inquired  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
addressing  a  customs  officer  in  dingy  clothes,  with  a  face 
like  tallow  stained  with  chocolate,  and  eyes  as  round  as 
buttons,  and  dusky  as  an  African's.  He  spoke  Ikiglish  in 
a  very  broken  manner,  but  his  answn  was  intelligible  and 
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delivered  vith  grotesque  conrteiy*  And  tiie  animation  of  a 
repulsive  mask  of  face  whose  blood  it  fired  by  tbe  white 
b«uit;  and  brotue  hair  of  the  Engliihwoman,  whidi  Mrs. 
Bamsay  certainly  was,  though  bom  in  Sydn^. 

"There  is  the  Cathedral  vt  Nosta  Senhon  da  Gloria, 
which  was  hard  to  climb  up  to;  a  Miaerioordia  and 
hospital,  and  a  adtool  for  foundlings  (whi^  is  much 
used) ;  and  the  Royal  Palace,  and  a  big  theatre,  and  tbe 
coll^f^  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  palace  of  tbe  Bidiop,  and 
the  royal  villa  of  Christovaa" 

The  man  recited  these  oatDM  as  tbou^^  reading  from 
a  catalogue. 

**  Commm  spectacles  in  every  ftweign  port,"  exdaimed 
lAx.  Radway,  with  some  disdain,  and  a  catefiil  adjustmait 
of  his  dqwrtmmt,  as  thoo^  sensible  that  tbe  eye  of  the 
cortoms  man  dwelt  upon  his  d^  trousers  and  general 
aspect  of  clothes. 

*'  You  have  some  beautiful  drives,  no  doubt,^  said  Mrs. 
Ramsay. 

"  I^uisite ! "  re^wnded  the  man,  tuing  tbe  Portuguese 
word,  and  delivering  the  expression  with  a  look  of  fervent 
admiration.  "There  is  the  ride  to  Tuscha,  with  splendid 
waterlalb,  and  the  botanical  gardeoB.  And  the  ride  along- 
side  the   aqueduct "     He  was  interrupted  by   Mr. 

Redway. 

"  AnA  your  women  ?  " 

The  fdlow  hung  in  tbe  wind,  as  though  debating 
whether  to  make  a  wry  face  or  kiss  hb  hand ;  he  returned 
no  answer,  and  looked  ova  Mr.  Bedway's  shoulder  at 
some  distant  object,  which  seemed  to  engage  bis  attentira. 

"  Is  Bio  a  hetdtby  place  to  live  in  P "  inquired  Mrs. 
Ramsay. 

*'0b  yes,  very  healthy.  Just  now  there  is  small-pox^ 
fever,  and  measles  about.  It  is  brought  in  ships  which 
come  here." 
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**  Given  to  them,  yon  mean,^  said  the  mate,  who  stood 
hard  by,  and  overheard  this  talk,  "Why,  your  streets 
run  in  t^a  setrers ;  you  wallow  in  filth.  Von  bury  bo  as 
to  convert  skulls  and  bonea  into  giaTCstones.  They've 
got  no  chimneys,  madam,  and  soap  is  as  scarce  as  the 
barber  found  it.  I  took  a  bad  illnoM  in  that  sweet  city, 
and  my  kidneys  remember  it  to  this  day.** 

This  was  past  the  understanding  of  the  customs  man, 
but  he  saw  contempt  in  the  mate's  fitce,  and,  with  a  sniff 
of  rounded  nostrils,  walked  off. 

A  student  of  moital  phynology,  acquainted  vrith  the 
state  of  Mr.  Redway's  mind,  would  have  watdied  him  with 
critical  curiosi^.  Would  the  scene  he  was  contemplating 
ailkct  him  in  any  degree  as  a  revelation  of  the  ^th  of 
his  personal  identity  P  Heretofore,  dating  from  his  rescue, 
he  had  been  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  ao  unfiuniliar,  and, 
therefore,  an  unsuggestive  arena.  His  passage  of  insanity 
bad  happened  on  board  a  sailing-ship,  and  the  conditions 
of  his  life  were  so  novel  as  to  prove  worthless  as  agents  of 
restoration.  All  the  facee  about  him  were  new,  the  con- 
versation without  anything  indicative  to  his  mind,  and 
the  modes  and  habits  of  life  difiering  eHentially  from 
ever3rtfaing  he  had  been  ilsed  to  ashore.  Bat  now  he  was 
viewing  the  land.  Were  there  no  inspirations  for  his 
distraught  brain  in  the  magnificmt  spectacle  of  mountain 
and  foreshore^  in  the  bmiliar  shapes  of  bouses  and  tree^ 
in  the  forms  and  colours  of  gardens  and  plantations,  in  a 
fine  schoonn-yacbt  at  andior  within  a  mUe,  in  the  lateen- 
rigged  boats,  darting  flashes  of  sun-bright  foam  horn  their 
sharp  and  shapdy  entries  ? 

It  is  pu^iil  to  relate  tiiat  the  only  issoe  of  sodi 
cootempIatioDS  as  our  nnhapf^  frtetxTs  aonl  was  equal  to» 
was  the  hardening  of  his  hallndnatiwk;  the  si^t  of  the 
mountains  seemed  to  increase  the  altitude  of  his  twollen 
bubbles  of  imHgination>  and  the  fiddly  the  woods,  the 
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pMDted  Mdinties,  the  enamelled  rtretdies  n-tAang  the 
thunderoiu  Uow  of  the  wheeling  bnsker  of  the  mighty 
Atlantic,  were  no  mwc  to  his  inoogitatiTe  ej«  than  they 
were  to  the  catelea  and  heedlen  gase  of  tite  meanest- 
minded  sailor  aboard.  In  a  few  wmdi,  Mr.  Bcdway^s 
pOBonal  identity  was  eAoed ;  be  had  ceased  to  reason  as 
we,  who  deem  ourselTes  sane,  reason ;  as  tboagfa  you 
shotdd  say,  in  the  langoage  oi  a  learned  physiologist,  "  I 
am  satisfied  that  I  am  the  person  to  whom  such  Ktd  sudi 
experiences  happened  yesterday,  or  a  month,  or  a  year, 
or  twenty  years  ago ;  because  I  am  not  only  cmtsdous  at 
this  moment  of  the  ideas  which  reprcaent  those  expe- 
riences, but  becaase  I  recognise  them  as  the  revived  repre- 
sentations of  my  past  ezperiences."  Blr.  Redway  had 
been  deprived,  by  the  violent  shodt  his  nerves  had 
sustained,  of  functions  capable  of  reasoning  in  that  way. 
Yet  why  should  not  such  hallucinations  as  his  govern  the 
mind  and  interpenetrate  as  ntndi  as  ranains  of  its  sanity, 
as  a  novelist's  individuality  may  exist  in  his  creation  of 
■  characters,  though  those  characters  may  act,  talk,  and 
flourish  in  ways  absolutely  fn-eign  to  his  own  nabue ; 
or  just  as  dreams  may  infloenoe  by  confusing  the  under- 
standing,  as  in  the  case  of  a  lady  who  continually  dreamt 
about  passing  events,  and  was  so  ahsolutdy  uoable  to 
distinguish  between  her  dreaming  and  her  waking  experi- 
ences, that  she  woold  relate  the  former  with  implicit  belief 
in  them,  and  give  orders  based  upon  them,  until  corrected  f 
Meantime,  whilst  the  captain  was  ashore,  the  ship  was 
a  busy  show ;  many  boats  had  come  alongside,  and  the 
passengers  were  malting  purchases  from  ihem  and  laying 
in  little  comforts  for  the  further  voyage.  The  steward 
had  received  instmctions  from  the  captain,  and  was  truck- 
ing heavily  in  edible  comnwdities  whidi  were  swayed  aloft 
and  on  deck  by  yard-arm  whips — great  baskets  of  v^;e- 
great  baskets  ot  balf-etiflef  cock*  and  hens,  great 
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baskets  of  the  fruits  of  the  rich  and  generoiu  Brazilian 
soil ;  in  the  midst  of  all  vhich  a  boat,  glittering  with  brass 
rowlocks  and  pulled  by  six  seamen  of  the  Dom  Pedro, 
with  Lieutenant  Cardoza  and  Mr.  Ian  Maclachlan  in  the 
stem-sheets,  swept  alongside  the  gangway  with  gifts  for 
the  captain,  mate,  and  passengers  from  the  commander  of 
the  Brazilian  tow ;  a  handsome  silver-mounted  meerschaum 
pipe  in  a  case  for  Captain  Buzacott,  with  an  eloquent 
letter  of  thanks  in  Portuguese,  translated,  under  the  com- 
mander's signature,  by  Mr.  Maclachlan  in  a  round  Civil 
Service  hand ;  several  cases  of  champagne  for  the  ladies, 
a  number  of  boxes  of  fine  Havana  dgara  for  the  gentle- 
men, and  «  fbur-poand  box  of  choice  tobacco  for  the 
mate. 

Lieutenant  Cardoza  was  all  smiles  and  courtesy,  bows 
to  the  ladies,  bows  to  the  gentlemen;  and  the  Scotch 
engineer's  face  was  full  of  gratitude  and  appreciation. 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  are  not  permitted  to 
go  for  a  ramble  ashore  after  so  many  weeks  of  salt  water,** 
said  Mr.  St.  Clair  to  Mr.  Maclachlan. 

"  You  will  be  sailing  immediately  the  captain  arrives," 
answered  the  engineer,  cautiously,  with  a  glance  aloft  at 
the  canvas,  of  which  nothing  had  been  furled  but  the 
royals  and  main-saiL  **  And  suppose  one  of  you  caught 
an  illness— there  is  too  much  exposed  sewage  yon  for 
hailth — you  would  not  remember  us  kindly  as  being  the 
cause  of  mwh  suffering  and  periu^  death  before  you 
arrived  at  Sydney." 

"  That  would  be  true  of  any  passenger  going  ashore 
from  any  ship,"  said  the  Inresponsible,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  mutinous  amongst  them  all,  and  who  had  been 
going  about  telling  everybody,  even  some  of  the  sailmrs 
who  heartily  agreed  with  him,  that "  it  was  damned  hard 
when  a  man  who  was  a  passenger,  and  hod  paid  his  fare, 
and  who  was  brougbt  to  thii  tdamed  bole  without  so 
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much  M  being  asked  hy  your  Wft^  not  to  be  allowed  to 
go  ashore  for  a  drink  and  a  squint  aroond,  ■■  if  the  cuddy 
folks  were  a  lot  of  shiUing  a-montlms,  who'd  nm  if  they 
were  set  free  for  five  minutes.** 

When  the  Dom  Pedro*s  boat  returned  to  its  parent, 
Mr.  Jansoi  came  out  of  the  cuddy  with  a  pen  behind  his 
ear,  a  sheet  ot  paper  in  <me  band  and  an  ink  bottle  in 
the  other.  He  stepped  op  to  Mr.  Redway  and  Mrs. 
Ramsay. 

"  I  should  be  glad,**  said  he,  **  if  yon  will  be  so  goot  as 
to  sign  this." 

**  What  is  it  ^  "  inquired  Mrs.  Ramsay,  quii^ly  putting 
her  hands,  one  of  which  clasped  a  furled  parssd,  behind 
her,  and  viewing  the  paper  as  though  the  man  was  pre- 
senting a  snake. 

"  It  is  a  protest  drawn  up  by  me,  and  signed  by  a 
number  of  passengers,  as  you  will  see,  to  be  conveyed  by 
boat  to  her  Brittanic  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Rio,  for 
transmission  and  report  to  the  Home  or  Ctdonial  Office, 
t  do  not  know  whidi,  there  to  await  issues,'"  said  Mr. 
Jansen,  in  a  lai^  and  swdling  way,  which  might  have 
recalled  Mr.  Micawber's  attitude  on  a  memorable  occ8«on. 

Mn.  Ramsay  took  from  her  breast  a  delicate  gold- 
framed  pince-nez  attached  by  a  chain  as  fine  as  silk  to 
a  brooch  which  sparkled  with  three  diamonds.  She  seldom 
used  those  glasses.  Her  sight  was  very  good.  But  she 
thought  the  employment  of  them  at  long  intervals  gave  a 
piquancy  to  her  charms  when  the  occadon  demanded  a 
spirit  that  was  not  readily  prododble  by  the  lineaments 
nature  had  endowed  her  with ;  she  also  conceived  that 
they  supported  her  in  protest,  in  resentment,  or  in  any 
moral  posture  demanding  fimmess  and  dignity.  She 
perched  the  frame  upon  her  pretty  nose  and  looked  at 
the  sheet  which  Mr.  Jansen  held  np  before  her. 
.  ',*No  thank  yon,"  she  nid  strongly  and  warmly,  and 
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removing  her  pince-nez  she  looked  at   Mr.  Rcdway  and 
said,  "  It  is  signed  by  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Mrs.  Latimer." 

"And  others,  I  beg  you  to  take  notice,^  said  Mr. 
Jansen. 

"  Not  for  the  wealth  of  that  country,**  said  Mr.  Redway, 
extending  his  arm  in  lordly  gesture  towards  the  teeming 
Brazilian  foreshore. 

**  Besides,"  said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  with  a  sort  of  lofty 
condescension  unconsciously  borrowed  from  the  habit  and 
deportment  of  her  sweetheart,  "  it  would  be  the  flattest 
ingratitude  for  us  to  sign  anything  likely  to  injure  the 
prospects  of  a  man  who  has  very  strong  claims  upon  us.** 

"Of  course  it  would,  ray  dear,**  said  Mr.  Redway,  In 
a  voice  that  must  have  betrayed  the  husband  or  the 
widower^— anything,  in  short,  but  the  bachelor — to  the  ear 
of  a  widow ;  but  that  "  my  dear,"  pronounced  by  lips 
practised  in  syllables  which  signify  nothing  in  the  marital 
month,  passed  unheeded  by  the  infatuated  lady, 

Mr.  Jansen  shru^^  bis  shoulders  and  left  the  couple, 
who  conversed  in  reproach  of  him  and  of  Mrs.  Mowtnay  • 
and  MiB.  Latimer  for  about  five  minutes,  after  which  they 
quitted  the  deck  for  the  cuddy,  and  ate  purple  grapes 
with  the  enjoyment  of  passengers  to  whom  the  goodly 
thiits  of  the  earth  have  been  long  denied. 

Captain  Buzooott  did  not  return  to  his  ship  until 
about  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  for  the  windlass  to  be  manned  and  the 
topsail-yards  mastheaded.  He  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
stepped  aboard  with  such  a  look  of  importance  that  you 
would  suppose  he  had  been  converted  into  a  Portuguese 
lord.  The  gaze  of  triumphant  self-complacency  might 
have  been  directed  by  eyes  seated  in  a  head  at  least  six 
foot  six  above  the  deck.  Morally  speaking,  he  did  not 
arrive  on  high  heels,  but  mi  stilts.  What  had  happened 
to  him  P     The  forefinger   of  his  right   hand,  though 
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gaitiished  with  something  which  bad  sot  bwn  visible 
before  he  quitted  the  veaael,  couU  not  of  itaelf  tolve  the 
problem  of  his  exultation. 

The  truth  is,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  bappeoed  to  be 
in  residence  at  his  palace  when  the  Crimmm  Baimer 
floated  into  the  leagues  of  Bio's  q>acioas  harbour  with  the 
Brazilian  steamer  in  tow.  The  news  bad  been  ctmveyed 
to  the  palace,  and  the  Emperor  on  bearing  the  story,  sent 
a  mounted  officer  to  the  offices  of  the  British  C<Histd, 
requesting  his  own  and  the  attendance  of  the  captain  of 
the  Australian  liner  at  the  palace.  Little  Buiacott  was 
very  graciously  received  by  the  humane  and  honouraUe 
gentleman  who  then  graced  that  tbroaft  He  was  thanked 
for  the  valuable  sorices  be  had  rendend,  and  presented 
with  a  very  handsome  ring  whidi  he  afterwanls  found 
exactly  fitted  his  right  forefinger.  With  this  bauble^  and 
almost  as  majestic  in  mind  as  Mr.  Beauderk  with  imperial 
memory,  the  withered  little  low-comedy  Bki{^)er  gained 
the  poop  and  gave  his  orders,  elated  not  more  by  the 
^  sense  that  he  bad  been  complimented  and  honoured  by 
an  emperor  than  by  the  knowledge  that  he  had  done  a 
good  stroke  of  business  by  lodging  his  report  with  the 
consul  and  putting  in  a  claim  for  salvage :  things  which 
must  naturally  run  the  little  man  high  in  the  opinion  of 
the  owners  of  the  ship. 

He  easily  saw,  however,  in  the  countenances  of 'the 
passengers,  that  they  were  dissatisfied*  and  be  dealt  with 
the  difficulty  as  most  sea-captains  of  good  sense  and 
practical  experience  would ;  he  withdrew  into  himself  and 
held  aloof,  and  deprecated  interviews  and  any  sort  of 
impertinence  of  interrogatory  or  comment  by  a  stem  and 
wooden  attention  to  the  buMness  of  getting  under  way. 

Whilst  this  was  doing,  the  passengers  went  to  dinner, 
hut  Captain  Buzacott  remain^  <ki  deck  to  watch  and 
direct  tiie  movements  of  his  ship^    He  had  been  fed  well 
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ashore,  aud  unlike  Dr.  Johnson,  was  in  no  passion  to  dine. 
Ihe  ship  was  got  under  way  to  the  moving  and  melodious 
muaic  of  that  sailor's  chorus^ 

"  Oh,  Bhmadtmh,  I  Iotb  jaa  dsaghlw I  Awijl  joaRJlingriveir' 
As  Maddening  to  the  pulse  as  the  cup  that  both  cheers  and 
inebriates  was  that  fine  old  tune  of  the  sea  to  scores  of 
British  ears  aboard  British  ships  lying  adjacent  or  some 
distance  along.  The  red  flag  at  the  Crimaon  Baimer't 
peak  made  that  hoarsely  delivered  chantey  as  true  in 
appeal,  as  heart-lifting  in  inspiration,  as  the  thunder  of 
cannon  to  the  ears  of  the  Briton  when  the  ordnance  speaks 
in  blank  cartridge  or  deadly  projectile  from  sides  whose 
decks  lie  white  onder  the  shadow  of  the  white  flag  of 
Britannia.  A  pleasant  soldier^s  wind  was  blowing :  a  fair 
wind  for  a  ship  inward  or  oatward  bound.  Ihe  water 
ran  in  prisms  and  shook  in  jewels.  The  men  of  the 
Brazilian  steamer  manned  the  bulwark  rail,  as  her  pole 
masts  yielded  no  shrouds  fit  for  crowding,  and  in  Portu- 
guese vlvai,  or  in  triumphant  shouts  which  sounded  like 
vivtu,  they  cheered  the  outward-bound  ship,  whilst  tbv 
Portuguese  flag  was  thrice  dipped  in  gratefid  and  grace- 
ful reo^itioD :  a  courtesy  which  Buzacott  instantly 
summoned  a  midshipman  to  return,  and  the  commerrial 
flag  of  our  country  was  lowered  and  raised  thrice  by  a 
youth  in  brass  buttons,  helped  by  a  similar  youth  in  brass 
buttons,  both  of  whom  felt  tmcommonly  ti^t  in  the 
regions  of  their  belts  with  frnit  and  candies  and  cocoanuts. 
The  ship  was  a  picture  of  the  grace  of  vanished  times 
as  she  broke  out  her  own  anchor  and  rounded  with  the 
powdered  dignity  of  a  handsome  lady  of  quality  moving 
slow  in  some  andent  measure  to  the  music  of  the  spineti 
the  hautboy,  and  fiddle:  her  jibs  swelled,  her  square 
canvas  tounded,  the  royab  breathed  in  breasts  of  snow 
under  the  trudis,  tba  li^t  of  the  sun  flashed  in  brass  and 
glass  io  umllitode  of  the  erimsoA  Ranees  of  oomplimentaijr 
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aitillny,  tiie  wata*  finnaed  ffe  ilew  is  umij  of  iqi[Ja 
fine  M  |riuiofeite-wiic  Bpmi  m  gold,  aad  tke  tagi  opoa 
the  ihipiaiid  the  fli^  opoa  the  fartitinMyMUiwrfy  along 
the  green  bM^groaad  ot  tfae  ^d.  TW  ^tt,  the 
crowned  peaki,  tibe  ivhtte  and  bwriie^the  Iwoken  cng- 
bden  bills  m  soft  to  the  CTe  in  their  rardne,  bathed  ^ 
the  westering  Mm,  ••  the  mont  and  — ^t'rg  baeoiB  of  a 
hngc^  ■care*  wiling  dond,  the  aiiy  ^tytatioo,  the  sweet 
glimpees  of  balf-enbowcrad  booses,  the  tines  of  roDing 
glory  along  the  margin :  these  and  how  nradi  nwce,  slowlj 
pasted  in  a  vision  of  ^laeioas  aM^iiiliiiitn.  tnoontain- 
tfaronged,  dyed  by  a  heaven  of  exqmately  toider  bhie, 
reflected  by  miles  ctf  liquid  brine  iriiose  li^Ms  were  as 
beautiful  as  the  meteoric  lances,  the  blaes,  the  crimsooa, 
the  greens,  the  diamond  wUtcs  of  the  cdestial  lamps  of 
the  night 

Captain  fiuzsoott  still  walked  the  detk  when  the 
passeogers  ended  dinner.  As  nsoal,  some  of  the  moi 
went  on  the  quarter-dei^  to  smoke,  and  the  ladies  rose 
through  that  marine  stage-trap  called  the  conipanion- 
hatch,  and  acBtteted  in  ones  and  twos,  all  viewing  with 
emotions  not  readily  gatheraUe,  for  we  know  nothing  of 
what  pomes  in  one  another's  mind,  the  q>lendid  scene  their 
ship  was  giving  her  stem  to.  Mr.  Jans^i  came  ap  the 
starboard  poop-ladder  and  hung  in  the  wind  whilst,  with 
bis  head  ili^tly  drooped  towuds  bis  ri^t  sbonUer,  he 
stood  gazing  aft  at  the  figure  of  Buzacott,  who  still  walked 
the  deck  alone.  After  a  brief  interval  of  besitatiiHi  the 
Scandinavian  walked  along  the  deck  to  the  captain  and 
exclaimed — 

**  May  I  have  a  few  words  mit  you.  Captain  Buza- 
cott?" 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  when  Mr.  Jansen  was 
in  any  d^[ree  agitated  he  deformed  his  En^isb  by 
ilations   ci  consonants,  which,    with    his  siUlant 


moi 
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enunciation,  rendered  his  npression  of  mind  peculiarly 
foreign. 

"What  have  you  to  say,  ur?"  inquired  Captain 
Busaoott,  who  waa  atill  inwardly  swelled  with  a  sense  of 
penonal  pomp  and  importance  due  to  his  admission  into 
a  Preaenoe. 

"  It  is  right,*  said  Mr.  Jansen,  "  I  should  inform  you 
that  I  have  drawn  up  a  remonstrance  against  your  deri- 
ation  and  detention  of  over  three  weeks.  This  boa  been 
extensively  signed  by  some  of  the  passengers,  and  it  has 
been  sent  to  her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Rio." 

C^)tain  Bnzacott  snapped  his  eyes. 

"What  is  this  to  me  ?"  he  inquired,  darlily  grieving 
that  this  man  waa  not  a  foreign  sailor  before  the  mast,  to 
whom  be  could  serve  out  leg-irons,  broken  biscuit  a-crawl, 
and  the  malodorous  water  of  the  scuttle  butt. 

"It  may  be  a  goot  deal  to  you  when  you  get  borne,'* 
was  the  impudent  reply. 

"  I  suppose  you  Imow  who  I  am  P "  sud  Captain 
Buiacott  * 

"  I  do,  sir ;  at  a  cost  of  three  weeks'  loss  of  time." 

Some  passengers  adjacent  be^an  to  list^  amongst 
them  were  Mr.  Redway  and  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  exert  my  powers  as  master  of  this 
ship,"  exclaimed  Csfitain  Bniaeott,  in  tbe  croaking  note 
of  a  marsh  frog,  "  but  I  would  have  you  to  know,  sir,  tiiat 
I  can  deal  with  yon " 

"(hi  seventy  guineas  pawage-moncy,  not  counting 
extras,"  sneered  Mx.  Janaen.  "Pferiiaps  you  will  cause 
me  to  be  refunded  for  three  weeks'  loss  of  time." 

'*  I  am  not  here  to  be  iniolted,  sir,"  cried  tbe  little 
skipper,  with  the  bk>od  red  as  the  flush  of  sunset  in  his 
face.  **  I  would  advise  yon  to  attend  to  yonr  own  bnsi- 
uesB,  and  to  leave  me  to  attend  to  mine." 

"There  are  others,"  said  Mr.  Jansen,  looking  round 
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him,  "  you  will  aak  to  attend  to  their  own  btuineflB,  «Uo, 
for  they  have  given  some  heet  to  yours." 

Mn.  Ramsay  came  sailing  up  to  the  couple. 

"  Captain  Buzacott,"  abe  exdaimed,  in  •  voice  that 
was  melody  after  the  hiss  of  the  Scandinavian  and  the 
croak  of  the  withered  old  shell ;  **  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
neither  I  nor  Mr.  Beauclerk  signed  the  statement  which 
this  gentleman  drew  up.'* 

She  accentuated  the  word  "  gentleman  "  by  a  note  of 
derisiim,  and  managed  to  make  her  cmtempt  of  him 
more  unpleasant  by  not  noticing  him. 

"  I  am  obUged  to  you,  madam.  I  am  obliged  to  Mr. 
Beouderk,"  said  Busacott,  convulsing  bis  figure  with  a 
bow,  "  I  must  b^  Mr.  Jansen  to  mind  his  own  affiurs, 
or  he  may  compel  me  to  exert  my  aiithtnity  as  commander 
of  this  ship." 

As  he  spoke,  the  mate,  who  had  been  holding  a  short 
conversation  with  the  boatswain,  who  had  stepped  half- 
way up  the  poop-ladder  to- address  the  ofBcer,  came  along 
"^nd  blundered  in,  for  you  can  make  an  Irbh  bull  by  your 
interruption  without  the  brogue,  and  0*6onnon  was  the 
man  to  show  how  this  may  be  don&  He  touched  his  cap 
and  said —  • 

"  I  have  to  report  a  man  missing,  sir." 

"  Who  is  it  P "  inquired  the  ct^tun,  swiftly  and 
passionately. 

"  The  able  seaman  named  William  Barb^,  sir." 

«  The  man  that  this  gentleman  mesmerised,"  said  the 
captain,  pointing  to  Mr.  Jansen,  and  keeping  his  arm 
straight  out  with  his  fist  levelled  at  Mr.  Janaen*s  nose,  as 
though  he  was  a  down-hill  Toad-post>waming  to  cyclists. 

"  Yes,  sir.  One  of  his  pals  told  the  bo'sun  that  the 
man's  run  for  no  other  reason  than  to  sue  this  gentleman 
for  five  quid  and  the  value  of  a  glass  of  grog,  and  for 
time  spent  as  serving  as  «  snliject,  as  Mr,  Jansen  calls  it.''' 
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"  Tbe  idiot !  ^  hissed  Mr.  Jansen.  "  Sue  me !  I  vtsh 
the  dirty  little  beast  may  get  it." 

Mrs.  Ramsay  laughed  like  an  actress  in  a  farce,  and 
she  showed  her  teeth  and  dimpled  her  cheeks  as  an  actress 
does  when  she  can,  but  without  the  faintest  expression  of 
mirth  in  her  eyes. 

"  You're  g^ven  trouble  enough,  sir,"  sud  the  captain 
to  Mr.  Jansen.  "I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  loss  of  a 
man.  My  ship's  company  is  weakened  by  on  infamous 
art  that  excited  blasphemies  on  this  deck.  I  would  advise 
you  not  to  interfere  with  me,  or  to  attempt  any  further 
encroachments  on  the  discipline  of  tliis  ship." 

He  snapped  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  hand  he 
let  foil,  and  walked  away,  and  looked  into  the  binnacle 
stand. 

Mr.  Jansen,  talking  to  himself,  stepped  over  to  Mr, 
St  Clair,  and  spoke  rapidly*  with  many  gesticulations. 
Mrs.  Ramsay  returned  to  Mr.  Redway,  and  they  con- 
versed, laughing  often.  Mrs.  Mowbray,  who  was  dtting, 
with  a  pair  of  knitting-needles,  and  the  half  of  a  child's  . 
sock,  in  a  deck-chair,  rose,  and  approached  the  captain. 

"  Did  you  see  the  Consul,  Captain  Buzacott  P  "  sbe 
inquired. 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  ask  that  question,"  replied 
the  captain,  who  was  summoning  erery  nerve  in  him  to 
control  his  wiath. 

"  I  merdy  wished  to  aacertain,"  said  the  lady,  **  in 
the  interests  of  Mr.  Beauclerk,  whether  you  mentioned 
to  the  Consul  that  you  received  him  from  tbe  French  yacht** 
"  Mr.  Beauclerk  is  vastly  obliged  to  you,  I  am  sure, 
for  the  interest  you  take  ia  faim,"  said  Buzacott,  as 
sarcastically  as  his  bubbling  temper  permitted. 

**  How  on  earth,"  cried  Mrs,  Mowbray,  "  are  his  rela- 
tions at  home  to  know  that  be  is  safe  and  sound  if  the 
fact  of  bis  rescue  is  not  reported  P  " 
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C&ptoin  Buzacott  stored  at  her  in  nlence. 

"  Did  you  mention  the  circuinBtaiic6  to  the  Ctmsul  F" 
peniflted  Mn.  Mowbray. 

"  I  did  not,''  replied  tlie  c^)tun ;  **  and  I  don^  know 
in  what  way  you  are  caaceroed  in  the  matter,  madam.'" 

"But  why  didnt  you?"  said  Mrs.  Mowlway,  with  a 
gate  acrid  with  sti^idai  and  malignant  curiosity. 

"My  God!"  (zied  the  captain,  foi^tting  himself. 
"  Am  I  to  be  stopped  from  lootdng  after  my  own  ship  ?  " 

And  be  hurried  forward  oo  twinkling  legs,  and  aigaged 
himself  in  r^id  and  angry  discoOrse  with  Mr.  CGrormon. 


CHAFTEB  XIX 

A  PAS8AGK  OP  CAHDOOS 

TflB  ktitode  of  Sydney,  Neir  South  Wales,  !b  some  degrees 
more  souti)  than  that  of  Rio  Janebo,  tome  degrees  only;  and 
if  a  ship  oonld  fetdi  Sydney  by  heading  south,  her  passage 
would  not  be  long.  But,  unfortanately,  the  run  fiotn  Rio 
to  Sydney  ooTCTs  a  multitade  of  degrees  (tf  longitude.  The 
journey  in  a  steamer  is  leagOiyt  ^o  ■**!  often  distractingjiy 
tedious.  It  is  possible  that  the  pawengcri  of  the  Crimton 
Banner  may  have  been  visited,  and  oppnmtd,  I7  the  sense 
of  distance  and  its  inevitable  ecnwomttant  at  sea,  I  mean 
ocean-peril,  when  on  the  morrow  toUomng  the  riiip's 
departure  firom  the  Bniilian  port  they  found  the  land  out 
of  sig^t,  the  mi^ty  fiuniUar  giidle  <tf  brine  round  abottt 
them,  the  ship  hatij  in  the  centra  of  the  vast  salt  disc 
that  swept  along  witii  her  as  die  went,  lifting  the  white 
foam  to  her  nostril-like  hawse  inpes,  and  leaning  from  a 
fresh  breeae  to  which  she  had  forkd  her  royals  and  mitaen- 
togallant  sul,  iriiibt  her  wake^  tiwt  was  a  riot  of  lights 
flashing  and  fsdii^  as  the  darts  of  the  sun  were  swerved 
or  tned  by  the  eclipnng  breasts  of  steoiming  tdood,  ran 
like  froth  fislling  nnder  iponsons  into  the  windy  Uoe  in  a 
broad  road  that  rose  and  ftll. 

All,  even  Mr.  Jansea,Mt,  DOW  that  the  du'p  was  again 
at  sea,  that  her  esptun  was  a  persm  <tf  supreme  impnt- 
■nce.  The  most  worthleM  sailor  aboard  understood  Mot; 
how  should  the  ednoated  passenger  ftil  to  gnup  the  bet? 
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Hiey  would  know  that  their  lives  were  in  the  keejHDg  of  that 
man;  their  own,  and  the  lives  of  the  children  and  the  reat  of 
the  little  lot  of  people  wholivedaft,  and  who  UTed  forward. 
Small  as  he  was,  be  was  a  giant  in  the  palm  d  lAtoee  hand 
lay  his  ship  as  a  toy.  He  had  detained  her  and  ddayed 
the  oatwaid  passage  by  more  than  three  weeks.  If  he  conld 
do  that,  how  niudi  autre  was  it  in  his  power  to  do  P  He 
might  resent  indignit;  by  wtt^ing  her,  for  who  in  that 
ship  was  to  saj  nay  to  his  command? 

This  proposition  was  sabmitted  by  Mr.  Matthews  to 
Mr.  Jansen  after  breakfiut  next  momii^,  what  the  land 
was  oat  of  si^t ;  and  Mr.  Janien  bad  answered — 

"  Yes ;  but  self-interest,  and  the  lore  of  life  are  factors 
you  must  reckon  with  in  considering  the  behaviour  of 
captains  of  merdiant  vessels.  He  had  no  right  to  detain 
OB,  but  I  am  for  letting  bygones  be  b^oncs  now  that  my 
statement,  ngned  by  several,  is  in  the  bands  of  the 
British  ambassador." 

**  How  do  you  know  that  what  you  call  our  deteoUoo 
has  not  happened  for  the  beat?"  said  Mr.  Matthews. 
*'  We  have  not  beard  of  any  hurricane,  it  is  true ;  we  have 
not  beard  of  the  sharp-prow''d  steamer  that  cuts  ships  down. 
There  is  much,  of  course,  that  is  dim  in  conjecture  and 
potential  only  to  foresif^t ;  but  all  the  same,"  be  con- 
tinued, with  a  solemn  face  and  a  solemn  voice,  "  you  shall 
not  tcdl  me  with  podtive  aasarance  that  over  three  weeks' 
dday  has  not  proved  the  instrument  of  our  salvation ;  that 
it  has  not  rescued  us  from  the  hurricane  which  would  have 
sunk  us  had  we  sailed  into  it,  from  the  bows  of  the  steamer 
that  would  have  cut  us  down,  or  from  any  other  sea  peril, 
which  hy  any  possibility  may  have  been  within  the  limits 
of  the  distance  whidi  the  dup  would  have  traversed  in 
three  weeks." 

Mr.  Jansen  shru^ed  his  shouldoa  and  socked  bis  pipe, 
whilst  he  watched  Mr.  Matthews  climb  the  poop-ladder, 
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and  thought  to  himself,  "  That  was  a  man  to  believe  in  the 
devil  and  in  ghosts." 

But  what  is  more  immediately  to  the  point  which  I  am 
endeavouring  to  elucidate  and  to  interest  you  in,  is  this : 
down  to  the  hour  of  the  Crimton  Baimer's  sailing  from  Hio, 
Mr.  Redway^s  safety,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  unreported. 
It  might  have  been  that  Captain  Buzacott  made  no  doubt 
that  the  news  would  be  transmitted  more  swiftly  by  the 
Count,  from  whom  he  had  received  Mr.  Beauclerk,  than 
he  could  have  managed  to  convey  by  stgnalling.  But 
even  if  this  were  not  so,  it  will  be  seen  that  Busacott  had 
fallen  in  with  nothing  fit  to  carry  the  intelligence  home.  It 
had  not  entered  his  head  to  mention  the  matter  to  Ci^tain 
Skull,  and  the  idea  of  Mr.  Beauclerk  was  no  part  of  his 
mental  cargo  when  he  went  ashore  at  Rio  with  his  head 
full  of  his  tow  and  claims  for  salvage,  in  the  eager  com- 
munication of  which  he  was  intermpted  by  the  arrival  of 
a  gilded  messenger  on  horseback  with  a  command  from 
the  palace. 

Meanwhile,  had  nothing  happoied,  was  nothing  to 
happen,  qualified  to  excite  recollection  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Redway  ?  On  more  than  <»ie  occasion  Mrs.  Ramsay 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  Chevalier  Albert  Garcia,  and 
in  recounting  some  of  her  musical  experiences  to  Mr. 
Redway,  she  dwelt  in  vivid  phrase  and  at  some  length  upon 
the  person  of  tlus  man,  his  singular  skill  as  a  conductor 
of  orchestra,  his  sound  knowledge  of  music,  bis  incompar* 
able  art  in  the  communication  of  it,  the  excellent  quality 
of  his  voice,  and  his  masterful  command  of  the  instru- 
ments he  played,  and  she  wound  up  her  paacgyiic  by 
exclaiming — 

"  It  is  so  extraordinary  to  me  that  you  should  not  be 
the  man  I  once  saw  at  his  bouse,  for  it  seems  impoaaible 
that  two  persons  should  so  closdy  rewmble  each  otha-." 

Now  Uie  idea  or  memory  of  the  Chevalier  Garcia  was 
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M  comaUwe  in  the  particular  cell  it  waa  lod^^  in  in  Mr. 
Redway^s  brain,  as  a  penon  is  functioBally  dead  wben 
drugged  into  stupor.  Hioc  wu  no  proMetheui  tpatk  in 
the  knibeot  fires  of  Mn.  Banuay^  »«ds  whid  should 
have  burnt,  to  kindle  life  in  the  dead*  or,  if  you  pkaae,tbe 
cataleptic  idea  of  Garcia  in  Mr.  Bedway.  He  had  nerer 
heard  of  him ;  he  looked  bUnkly,  aa  a  man  who  does  not 
know  what  you  are  talking  about.  He  uw  nothing  to 
marvel  at  in  two  men  bdng. regarded  as  exactly  alike  in 
appearance ;  in  fact  (and  this  was  a  lie)  his  friend  Lord 
Dallyfin  so  doaely  resembled  in  trim  of  beard  and  general 
appearance  of  face  an  opulent  stockbroker  of  Spanish 
extraction,  named  Antoni  Edward  Contango,  that  Mrs. 
Gwtango,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  air  in  the 
paric,  was  known,  not  less  than  three  times,  certainly,  to 
have  kissed  her  hand  to  his  lordship,  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  her  husband. 

It  was  quite  evident,  indeed,  that  something  more 
than  mere  pronundation  of  names  was  to  prove  useless 
to  Mr.  Redway's  mental  disorder.  For  example,  Mrs. 
Ramsay  spoke  on  an  occasion  of  a  toy  terrier  she  once 
possessed  and  dearly  loved.  At  Montmfirtre  it  flew  at  a 
great  d(^,  which  a  hulking  FreHchman,  its  owner,  instantly 
picked  up,  with  a  loud  cry  of  alarm,  and  bugged  to  his 
bosom  for  safety,  at  the  same  time  kiddng  the  toy  terrier 
with  a  heavy  boot,  which  burst  the  poor  littile  dog's  liver,and 
it  died  three  days  afterwards  in  a  room  which  it  filled  with 
screams  of  anguish.  You  will  remember  that  Mrs.  Redway 
possessed  a  senile  toy  terrio',  and  there  was  a  time  when 
Mr.  Redway  had  been  perfectly  conscious,  throughout  bis 
home-keeping  hours  of  the  day,  of  the  brute's  existence ; 
yet  Mrs.  Ramsay''s  reference  to  her  dog  id  no  wise  recalled 
bis  wife's  dog  to  Mn,  Ramsay's  sweetheart.  A  mental 
fog  had  rolled  down,  and  Mrs.  Redway  and  h^  dog  were 
deep  buried  in  it — simk  in  one  of  those  phenomenal  mists 
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or  hazes  which  yet  suffer  the  visionary  eye  to  obtain  clear 
glimpses  of  inconsequential  objects  near  and  remote. 
This  is  the  state  of  madness  which  tells  lies,  to  whom 
memory  is  the  fraudulent  auxiliary  of  imagination,  though 
faithful  in  its  dishonourable  processes. 

It  will  be  understood,  however,  that  Mr.  Redway's 
hallucinations  were  prodigiously  assisted,  supported,  and 
hardened  by  Mrs.  Ramsay's  desire  that  he  should  be,  her 
predetermined  conviction,  in  short,  that  he  was,  all  that  he 
represented.  Her  dreams  were  of  York  Manor,  the  royal 
bed  on  which  Mr.  Beauclerk  lay  when  at  home,  the  courtly 
or  kingly  anoeston  who  gazed  down  upon  him  fi'om  time- 
darkened  canvases.  She  made  nothing  of  his  n^lect  of 
bis  relations  in  the  sense  that  he  was  perfectly  heedless  as 
to  whether  they  should  come  to  hear  of  his  safety  or  not. 
She  found  a  cause  for  his  indifference  in  habit  of  thought, 
and  there  was  also  no  reason  why,  because  he  was  a  man 
of  noble  and  even  royal  descent,  he  should  not  be  detached 
and  live  isolated,  with  little  or  no  communication  &om 
his  relations,  though  they  should  be  as  numerous  as  the 
grains  of  wheat  in  a  ripe  corn-field.  He  was  accustomed 
to  think  of  himself  as  Mr.  Beauclerk,  a  close  kinsman  of 
the  Duke  of  St  Albans,  and  she  had  found  by  experience 
that  the  men  who  value  themselves  highly  on  the  merits 
of  a  title  are  not  the  people  who  are  bom  into  dignities, 
but  who  have  risen  out  of  sordid  obscurity  into  them,  and 
therefore  she  accepted  Mr.  Beauderk^s  easy  references  to 
his  noble  friends  and  io  his  own  social  condition  as  the 
habit  of  life  &om  the  cradle. 

Not  long  after  the  ship  had  sailed  from  Rio,  the  two 
were  sitting  lu  deck-chain  side  by  side.  The  gyrations  of 
the  earth  had  made  it  afternoon,  as  the  captain  with  his 
sextant  makes  the  sun  eight  bells.  It  was  a  brilliant  scene, 
spacious  as  the  atmosphere,  and  firolicaoroe  with  leaping 
lights,  and  the  ship  sailed  along  lonely  and  pleasantly 
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with  8we«t  hytnua  of  the  wind  in  her  weather-Uot  rigging- 
and  her  canvu  swelled  white  to  the  aooompuument  ol  the 
soft  diapason  of  waters  breaking  in  nmsic. 

"  I  suf^KMe  a  daj  will  come,^  said  Mrs.  Ramnj,  "when 
it  will  be  as  strange  to  meet  people  who  ban  not  visited 
Australia,  as  it  is  now  strange  to  meet  peo{d«  who  dont 
know  Paris  or  Brussels." 

"  It  it  a  long  way  off,"  answered  Mr.  Redway,  **  What 
are  the  enticements?  At  Paris  you  have  hats  and 
bonnets,^  he  continued,  with  a  rise  of  eyebrow  which 
rendered  bis  expression  arch  and  knowii^;  ** and  Brussels 
stands  as  a  monument  of  the  cowardice  of  the  Bdgiaos 
at  Waterloo.    But  what  have  you  in  Australia  ?" 

"  Wait  till  you  see  Sydn^.  Wait  till  you  have 
visited  the  Botanic  Gardens,"  said  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

"Have  you  any  birds  in  Australia?**  asked  Mr. 
Redway. 

"Some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  original-looking 
creatures  in  the  whole  world,"  she  answered  with  fervour 
— ^"lai;ge  white  cockatoos  with  orange  toppings;  parrots 
which  fly  in  flashes  of  brilliant  colours ;  the  lai^faing 
jackass — a  sort  of  huge  woodpecker  in  black  and  grey, 
with  a  head  and  bill  which  make  him  the  Daniel  Qoilp  of 
the  forest;  organ-magpies,  whose  song  is  low  and  sweet 
like  the  breathing  of  a  flute.  I  could  tell  you  of  dozens 
more." 

"  What  do  they  give  you  to  eat,  my  dear  ? "  said  Mr. 
Redway,  m  his  exalted  manner. 

"Ah,  that  question  ia  always  one  of  first-rate  im- 
portance to  you  men,"  she  replied,  with  the  h'ght  of  the 
^ety  in  her  heart  beaming  in  the  eyes  she  fixed  on  him, 
**  I  will  start  by  giving  you  a  plate  <^  Wallaby-tail  soup. 
Then  a  boiled  schnapper,  with  oyster-sauce.  IlieQ  a  cut 
of  a  haunch  of  Kangaroo  venison,  to  be  followed  by  the 
wing  of  a  wongR-woflga  pigeon,  with  btead-sauce ;  pies 
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and  sweets  as  you  please;  and  aa  Tor  dessert,  the  table 
shall  be  loaded  with  plaintains  and  loquots,  guavas  and 
mandarine  oruiges,  passion-fruit  and  pomegranates  and 
cherimoyas.  Are  such  dainties  choice  enough  for  you, 
Alexander?" 

"Talking  of  kangaroos,"  answered  Mr.  Bedwsy,  who 
bad  barely  been  heeding  her  whilst  his  diseased  and 
unaccountable  imaginatirai  was  in  labour  with  the  inven- 
tioD  to  wbidi  be  was  now  to  give  Inrth,  "reminds  me 
of  a  story  on  officer  once  told  me.  He  was  somewhere 
in  Tasmania,  and  killed  a  kangaroo  of  such  enormous 
bulk  that  the  mass  of  the  body  was  nselesi  to  him,  and 
be  was  forced  to  hire  a  waggon  to  carry  away  the  tail, 
which  alone  weighed  five  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
What  did  he  caU  the  beast  r 

**  Was  it  the  boomah  P*  she  inquired. 

"  I  forget." 

"He  told  you  a  falsehood.  There  is  no  tail  of  that 
size  in  the  Colonies.  Time  is  none  of  that  weight 
hanging  to  a  kangaroo  that  ever  I  beard  of,"  she  answered. 
"  What  lies  some  men  will  tell  1  Merely  to  excite  wonder, 
whidi  b  the  some  as  apploose  to  them." 

"  If  ever  I  meet  that  man  again,"  said  Mr.  Bedway, 
gloomily,  "  I  will  ask  him  to  repeat  that  story,  and  then 
call  him  a  liar  to  his  face.  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
allow  a  man  to  impose  upon  me,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"Tliere  are  stranger  things  in  Australia,"  said  Mrs. 
Bamsay,  "  than  even  our  birds  and  beasts.  We  have 
natives." 

"  E.et  me  see,"  said  Mr.  Redway,  luutting  his  brows ; 
"have  we?" 

"  Yoo  have  yokds,  and  hinds,  and  laboums  as  vacant 
of  intelligence  as  the  •carecrowa  they  set  up;  who  live 
upon  onions,  and  ruin  the  beaatiAil  tints  of  your  autmnns 
with  the  horrid  fames  of  coach  fires — a  savage,  surly  lotf 
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who,  if  their  skin  should  be  stained*  and  thdr  natttial 
hair  ftiaed  in  a  curling  macUne,  would  be  quite  •■ 
frightful  as  our  aborigioaU,  with  their  boomerai^  and 
skeleton  Ic^  But  our  natavea  don^  eat  onioo^*  His. 
BaiDsaj  continued,  wrinkling  her  noee,  without  somdiow 
defonning  the  graces  <^  her  taee.  **  They  are  as  rmnantic 
in  their  taste  as  yours  are  disgnsti^  with  their  fat  bacon, 
wUch  I  have  aeea  them  eating  on  the  edge  of  stagnant 
poods,  which  evm  a  hen^s  brood  of  ducUii^  would 
refuse  to  take  to." 

"What's  the  diaracter  of  yoar  native's  kitijten?'" 
adced  Mr.  Redwajr,  with  the  s^mipt  ^prasmon  of  the 
insane  in  tongue  and  fiuie. 

**You  mean  what  doos  he  eatP"  answered  the  ladj, 
speaking  in  sympathy  witli  the  sodden  vivacity,  the  cause 
of  whitji  it  would  have  been  well  for  her  had  she  under- 
stood.   "  Anything — everything." 

**  Even  a  man,  I  bdieve,"  ssJd  Mr.  Redway, 

Her  hand  waved  this  off  with  a  patriotic  look  of 
aversion,  because  it  is  a  ftct  that,  in  spite  of  onim- 
peachable  testimony,  the  typical  Australian  dedines  to 
believe  that  the  primitive  New  Hollander  is,  or  was,  a 
cannibal. 

**  No,"  she  exdaimed.  "  His  food  is  good  enough  for 
a  feast  in  a  stage  play.  He  lives  on  the  kangaroo,  the 
emu,  and  fish  and  wild  fowl,  on  snakes  and  grubs  and 
guanas,  and  white  ants,  and  gum,  and  bulrosbes,  and 

htmey,  which How  do  think  he  finds  it  ?  He  gums  a 

bit  of  white  down  on  to  a  bee,  and  follows  its  flif^t  to 
the  hole  in  the  boOow  tree  where  tlie  hive  is.  He  is  a 
very  clever  fellow,  and  if  ^u  were  to  let  him  loose  in 
England,  he'd  find  dishes  in  pastures  and  by  rivenides, 
even  in  Roman  remains  and  sobtoranean  antiqnitiea, 
wha«   your   village   idiot   can   see  nothing    good    to 
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This  was  followed  by  a  short  pause.  She  had  uncon- 
sciously raised  her  voice,  and  was  sensible  that  her  sentences 
had  been  overheard  by  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Mrs.  St  Clair, 
who  were  seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  deck.  Suddenly 
she  said  in  a  very  subdued  note — 

"  Has  any  one  on  board  ever  told  you  that  I  am  the 
daughter  of  a  convict  ?  " 

This  was  a  startling  question,  and  the  psycholc^st, 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  Mr.  Redway's  mind,  must 
have  watched,  with  impassioned  critical  inspection,  the 
effect  of  the  words  upon  the  unfortunate  man.  He  gazed 
at  her  steadfastly,  with  a  countenance  so  inexpressive  of 
sensation,  that  no  man  could  have  unriddled  it.  Why  ? 
Recause  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  rational  sensations 
were  excited.  He  viewed  her  as  though  he  mused  upon 
her  charms  rather  than  upon  her  thrilling  disclosure, 
which  had  left  her  pale  and  nervous,  with  eyes  downcast 
upon  her  fingers,  which  were  in  motion  in  her  lap,  as 
though  she  counted  them. 

"A  convict!"  he  exclaimed.  ** Hat's  odd.  Almost 
a  coincidence.  A  man  who  was  once  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine,  a  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Robafarden,  is 
serving  out  a  considerable  term  at  Portland.^ 

Tliis  astonishing  reception  of  her  statement  rallied  her, 
as  a  drench  of  cold  water  pnlls  the  hysterical  together. 
She  was  instantly  composed,  smiling,  with  a  rising  tide  of 
blood  prettily  tinting  her  cheeks  and  brightening  her 
eyes. 

**  It  depends  a  good  deal  apon  what  a  man  does,"  sud 
Mr.  Redway,  with  the  grsTity  and  the  dignity  of  a  judge 
addressing  a  jury.  "  I  hold  that* a  man  may  be  a  convict 
and  yet  be  an  honooimble  man  of  striking  virtues.  Many 
would  have  been  glad  to  Ke  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  O'ConoeU 
a  convict" 

-"Your  views  are  worthy  of  yen — ^tbejr  are  truly 
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■aplendid  and  noble,"  cried  Mrs.  Ramsay,  in  a  note  that 
owed  its  subdued  music  of  hilarity  to  the  leap  of  her 
lelieved  heart,  and  to  her  joy  that  he  waa  now  in 
poMession  of  a  secret  that  had  been  gnawing  her  noder 
her  bosom  with  an  adder's  fang. 

"  Men  have  been  hanged  and  dec^tated,"  said  Mr. 
Redway,  "  for  loving  poliUcal  and  socia]  liberty  not  wisely 
but  too  well.  You  could  not  call  them  murderers  because 
they  Bu^red  the  last  penalty !  **  ha  added,  with  a  look  of 
suspicion. 

"Certainly  not!"  she  exclaimed. 

*'  Men  have  been  deported  to  your  native  land,"  be 
continued,  putting  on  his  grand  air,  "  for  no  other  reason 
than  patriotism — ^than  the  lofty  and  ensobliog  desire  to 
see  the  land  of  their  birth  freed  from  an  intolerable 
vassalage.  I  need  hardly  say  that  X  refer  to  Ireland," 
and  he  managed  a  bow  with  infinitely  more  dexterity  of 
courtesy  than  his  friend,  the  French  Count,  could  have 
contrived. 

She  witnessed  nothing  in  all  this,  but  the  magnanimity 
of  a  mind  that  owed  its  lofty  views  to  Blood. 

"  I  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,"  he  went  chi,  with 
an  air  of  self-complacency,  as  though  he  profoundly 
approved  of  his  own  ideas,  and  had  struck  a  van  in 
which  he  was  to  excel,  "  that  your  father  was  a  political 
sufferer.^ 

She  bowed  her  head  in  graceful  acquiescence.  She 
had  been  audacious,  but  she  also  knew  how  to  limit 
audacity :  and  it  might  be  foe  others — certainly  not  for 
her — to  acquaint  Mr.  Beaoderic  that  her  fether  had  been 
transpwted,  in  days  when  small  offences  were  fearfully 
visited,  on  an  unromantic  indictmoit  for  robbing  a  pawn- 
lH>okeT,  to  whom  the  pariah — on  whose  hands  he  had  been 
left — had  apprenticed  him. 

"Besides,  if  you  were  tenfold  a  convict's  daughter," 
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said  the  infatuated  lunatic,  lisping  in  fondness,  "  could  I 
cease  to  love  one  who  htm  been  so  tender  and  good  to  me, 
and  who  has  done  me  the  honour  to  bestow  her  hand  and 
gracious  channs  on  me  ? '" 

She  blushed  a  little  and  simpered.  She  was  a  widow, 
and  too  old  a  hand,  and  too  Bhiewd — as  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable intelligence,  liberally  cultivated — not  to  taste  a 
flavour  of  the  drama  in  his  words.  But  she  liked  his 
sayings ;  they  were  exactly  what  she  could  have  desired 
him  to  utter ;  aha  wanted  as  much  as  she  could  poasibly 
get  of  this  sort  of  kindness  from  him,  and  the  smile  with 
which  she  attended  to  his  delivciy  was  delightfuL 

"After  all,"  be  exdaimed,  after  a  short  pause,  and 
somewhat  Mrily,  '*  the  question  of  convicts  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  public  opinion.  Jones  does  aot  think  well  of 
me  because  my  father  was  a  convict.  No  matter  bow 
innately  honourable  my  father  mi^t  have  been ;  no  matter 
that  he  may  have  been  betrayed — speaking  from  a  l^al 
point  of  view — into  one  of  those  blunders  which  ate  worse 
than  crimes,  by  an  excess  of  good  qualities,  a  super- 
abundance of  virtue;  Jones  declines  to  think  well  irf  me. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe  point  is  this :  it  is  not  what 
Jones  thinks  of  me — the  re^y  serious  consideration  is 
what  Jones  thinks  that  I  think  of  him.  Viewed  thus,  tbe 
term  convict  is  a  negligible  qoantify  in  social  compntation, 
and  may  be  prefixed  or  dropped  i  discrriion.'" 

His  fiice  was  Uand  :  his  eyes  seemed  to  have  enlarged 
with  benevdence.  She  secretly  thou^^t  that  he  most 
exactly  resemble  one  of  the  stateliest  and  most  benignant 
of  his  ancestors  at  that  momenL  Which  ancestor  ?  In 
all  probability  Charles  L,  who  may  have  looked  so  whilst 
he  was  excban^ng  a  few  memorable  wnds  with  Bishop 
Juxoo  on  tbe  scaffold.  Do  you  r^pud  this  as  broad 
farce  P  I  have  admitted  you  bduod  tbe  iccDes,  and  yon 
know  that  Hr.  Bedway  is  crasy.     Bat  Mis.  Biunsay  sat 
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in  front  of  fbe  stage ;  the  actor  pleased  her  incomparRbly 
well.  Her  ambition  had  mei^ed  her  reason  into  idealism, 
and  her  perception  was  as  much  oonfonnded  as  his  was. 
She  was  a  woman  with  the  weakness  of  a  woman,  and 
what  she  desired  she  detennined  to  find ;  and  what  she  got 
fitted  her  aspimtions.  If  yon  know  a  man  to  be  mad, 
you  will  find  madness  even  in  fats  sanity ;  but  if  you  do 
not  know  him  to  be  mad,  it  is  fifty  to  one  if  he  does  not 
impress  yon  with  his  pomp  of  wotds  and  flight  of  imagi- 
nations. I  who  write  this,  have,  in  my  time,  known  a 
man  who  was  mad  all  the  while  he  convened  with  me,  and 
I  had  not  the  slightest  suspirion  tliat  I  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  madman,  until  one  day  news  reached  me  of  his 
detention  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  whence,  though  a  corpse, 
he  was  earned  to  his  home  bound  in  cords :  then  by  thb 
light  I  interpreted  his  past,  and  with  wonderful  cleverness 
discovered  that  he  had  been  mad  throughout. 

And  this  may  prove  true  of  Mrs.  Ramsay,  if  we  have 
patience,  as  it  may  be  equally  true  of  hundreds  who  may 
or  may  not  read  tliese  lines. 

The  word  "  convict "  having  penetrated  Mr.  Redway^s 
brain,  as  a  bluebottle  flies  into  a  cobweb,  much  emotion 
was  caused  in  that  reticulated  interior,  there  was  much 
dust-flying  and  a  considerable  amount  of  buszing. 

"  If  I  had  been  expatriated  for  a  political  offence,^  he 
observed,  "  I  should  consider  it  as  due  to  myself  to  exhibit 
a  8pl«idid  indifib%nce  and  disdain  of  the  o[nnion8  of 
others.  May  I  venture  to  inquire  the  reason  why  your 
father  was  deported  P "" 

'*For  fighting  a  duel,"  ^e  answered.  "The  judge 
who  tried  him  was  determmed  to  make  an  example,  with 
an  inane  idea  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  practice;" 

"  No  judge  could  stop  me  from  avenging  my  wounded 
honour,"  sdd  Mr.  Sedway,  loftily, 

"The  sentence'  was  moBstroui^"  said  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
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with  colour  mounting  through  sheer  effort  of  assumed 
indignation,  so  that  the  impersonation  was  conclusive. 
**  Why  did  not  they  transport  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Winchelsea,  and  Lord  Cardigan  and  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ?  ^ 

''  Ha,  ha !  "^  laughed  Mr.  Red  way.  <'  Why  not,  indeed  ? 
You  have  called  over  a  noble  roll.  I,  too,  should  have 
been  transported.^ 

^^  All  the  same,^  said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  darting  a  glance 
at  Mrs.  Mowbray,  *^  there  are  people  in  the  colony  who 
will  snub  you,  not  because  you  may  be  the  son  or  daughter 
of  a  nobleman  who  was  mercilessly  and  cruelly  transported 
for  accepting  the  challenge  of  a  scoundrel,  but  as  the 
ofl^spring  of  a  convict^ 

She  sank  her  head  and  closed  her  period  with  a  sigh ; 
but  the  bluebottle  of  an  idea  was  biming  loudly  to  the 
imagination  of  Mr.  Redway  in  its  struggle  to  break  loose, 
and  the  gentleman^s  attention  was  wandering.  He  frowned 
at  her  as  one  who  has  no  knife  wherewith  to  cut  the  knot 
of  a  problem. 

^  The  question  of  mine  and  thine,**  he  said,  looking 
into  her  eyes  as  though  he  saw  something  through  her 
head,  ^^is  very  complex  in  this  country.^  He  seemed 
to  forget  that  he  was  on  board  ship.  '^  A  man^s  fortune 
is  the  property  of  the  world  who  prejrs  upon  it  Only 
consider  how  hard  old  Mr.  Smith  works.  What  awful 
responsibilities,  moral,  social,  and  commercial,  old  Mr. 
Smith  will  accept,  merely  to  support  twenty  or  thirty 
clerks  with  their  wives  and  daughtm,  and  old  Mrs.  Smith 
and  her  children,  who  cannot  be  strictly  rq^arded  as  old 
Mr.  Smith  himself.  All  these  people,  to  name  no  more, 
prey  on  old  Mr.  Smithes  money,  just  as  he  preys  upon 
them  who  yield  to  him  in  kind.  I  ask  you  how  much  (^ 
Mr.  Smithes  money  belongs  to  his  derks  and  those  who 
prey  upcm  him  ?    We  talk  of  keeping  a  horse,  but  the 
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hone  makes  us  work  to  keep  him.  You  will  admit  tliftt 
.tbe  horse  spends  do  money  himself,  but  he  compels  na  to 
spend  money  on  him.  Therefore,  &  great  dnl  of  oar 
money  is  his.  What  does  he  do  in  return  ?  He  pulls  us 
about  Depend  upon  it,  not  only  the  law,  bat  l^al  terms 
need  revisi<Hi.  I  maintain  that  lareray  and  sadi  names 
are  not  carefully  defined." 

'Hie  degree  of  sanity  in  thifl  reasoning  I  leave  the 
reader  to  determine.  Mrs.  Ramiay  listened  to  the  loffc 
of  her  lover  with  delight  The  views  he  expressed  were 
precisely  those  she  wished  him  to  hold,  and  again  she 
glanced  at  Mrs.  Mowbray  with  an  expressioD  of  triumph 
in  her  eye.  For  though  she  could  not  possibly  know  that 
that  disagreeable  person  had  directed  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Matthews  to  Ikt  father^s  story  in  a  [winted  book,  she 
was  perfectly  conscious  that  her  acid  colonial  sister  knew 
all  about  her,  and  that  her  talent  of  defamation  was  virulent 
enou^  to  cause  the  facts  of  Mrs.  Ramsay's  father's  life 
to  be  sutunitted  to  Mr.  Beauclerk,  on  any  day  before  the 
ship  reached  Sydney,  where  stood  the  church  in  which  she 
was  panting  to  he  made  his  wife. 

"I  suppose,'"  said  Mr.  Redway,  removing  his  eyes 
from  what  apparently  had  been  a  spell  of  meditation  over 

the  horizon,  "I  suppose May  I  ssk   your  father's 

name?" 

"  Loveday,^  she  answered. 

"  A  pretty  name !  ^  he  exclaimed.  "  A  name  su^eative 
of  the  new-hom  affection  of  the  expatriated  for  the  Anti- 
podean sun.    I  was  going  to  ask "  He  hemmed,  and  it 

was  manifest  in  his  face  that  the  Uuehottle  was  buzzbg 
very  loud  indeed  in  the  web  it  hod  flown  foul  of.  "  Yes, 
I  remember.  Mr.  Loveday's  struggles  must  have  been 
very  arduous  at  the  start.'" 

"Very.  And  I  will  tell  yon  the  romantic  secret  of  his 
It  u  quite  ft  poem  in  its  way.    After  be  was 
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sentenced,  my  dear  mother  followed  him,  under  an  assumed 
name,  and  established  herself  at  Sydney,  and  by  such  arts 
aa  a  woman  who  deeply  lovea  '  ■  "  Mrs.  Kamsay  paused, 
sighed,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Redway  with  glowing  affection. 
"  I  was  saying,"  she  continued,  "  that  my  dear  mother 
contriTed  to  cause  bim  to  be  assigned  to  her  as  a  Govern- 
ment servant  Only  think  of  it,  Alexander !  Afterwards 
he  got  freedom  and  money.  And  now,  dear,  you  know 
the  worst  of  me,  and  all ! " 

These  were  affecting  words,  and  bad  the  unfortunate 
man  been  sane,  he  must  have  been  touched.  On  the 
contrary,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  quits  a  subject  that 
has  been  talked  threadbare,  he  exclaimed. 

"  The  bacon  they  serve  for  breakfast  is  as  salt  as  the 
meat  they  supply  to  the  sailors.  I  have  been  sufiering 
^m  continual  thirst  since  the  morning.  Shall  I  tell  the 
steward  to  bring  you  something  P "" 

She  declined,  and  putting  his  head  into  the  apea  sky- 
light, be  requested  the  steward  to  bring  a  glass  of  seltzer 
and  brandy. 

Behaviour  which  would  have  been  accepted  as  perfectiy 
logical  by  pbysiolt^jsts  in  the  secret  of  Mr.  Redway's 
malady,  was  regarded  by  Mrs.  Ramsay  as  characteristics 
of  breeding — forms  of  eccentricity  whi<^  are  always  present 
in  blood  that  is  very  old,  as  though  erraticism  was  a 
species  of  microbe  that  floated  in  the  circulating  system  of 
tbe  great  and  the  illustrious  in  lineage.  Nearly  evety 
person  of  noble  blood,  of  whom  she  had  heard,  had  been 
odd,  and  some  of  them  extraordinary  in  conduct  and 
manners.  One  coold  not  sit  still,  and  he  was  a  royal 
prince.  One  quitted  his  noble  guests  seated  round  a  board 
groaning  with  massy  plate  and  viands  beyond  the  dieam  of 
poets,  to  cut  up  bread  into  littie  cubes  for  the  feeding 
of  mice,  whi^  crept  out  of  invisible  crevices  at  the  bade 
of  the  mantelpiece.    One  loved  Jews  so  well  that  h« 
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becuae  one.  One  uaed  to  put  his  fingers  down  his  thro&t 
after  a  meal  to  make  hinMelf  nek,  that  he  might  start 
afi-eah.  In  fact,  Mn.  Bamiay  held  that  the  ann^  of  the 
ariotocracy  were  diiefly  remarkable  as  iUostrations  of 
sudden,  surprising,  unexpected  departura  fron  the  beaten 
conventional  road  along  which  Sirs.  Grundy  stalks  with 
lifted  skirt  to  nve  it  tarn  the  dust.  She  eould  see 
nothing  curious,  nothing  more  than  need  excite  a  smile 
of  gratification  in  her,  in  Mr.  Redway^  language  or 
mannets,  in  his  stately  interrogatories  and  swift  dismissals 
of  uocomfmiaUe  topics,  Evoything  that  he  did,  every- 
thing that  he  said  that  was  unlike  what  the  average 
man  or  woman  would  say  n-  do,  was  in  her  sight,  as  I 
have  said,  a  diaracteristic  of  Blood,  an  exhibition  of 
qualities  more  pcnoasive  of  the  vaAty  of  his  statements 
than  the  most  poaittve  assuianoes  of  tiw  Count,  even  had 
that  distinguished  foreigner  taken  his  oath  to  them  on 
bended  knees. 

The  ship  sailed  south  and  the  wind  swnetimes  favoured 
her  and  sometimes  headed  her.  Her  pace  at  the  best  was 
slow.  The  boatswain  told  the  carpenter  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  see  bis  wife  aguo  under  aghteen  mouths ;  and 
the  carpenter  growled  back,  "What  sinniGes  h'eighteen 
monthswhen,  maybe,  if  you  WHS  to  retam  at  once  you'd  find 
her  gone,  and  your  savings,  and  your  cburs  and  your  beddin* 
along  with  her !  ^  For  saying  which  the  boaiswain  had 
dummed  bis  eyes,  and  for  two  days  following  his  pipe  hod 
sounded  with  unusual  shrillness. 

Miss  Shallott  had  confided  to  her  maid  faer  convicticMi 
that  the  ship  would  never  reach  Sydney ;  a  statement 
which  threw  the  maid  into  an  byst^cal  attitude,  which 
lingered  until  she  was  nude  to  understand  that  Miss 
Shnllott  did  not  mean  that  the  ship  would  sink  in  a 
storm  or  be  cast  away  on  a  desolate  island ;  but  that, 
though  the  captain  might  try  very  hud,  the  ship  would 
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never  reach  Sydney  in  length  of  days  worth  computing 
by  passengers.  Othera  did  not  go  the  length  of  this 
opinion,  but  made  no  doubt  that  the  voyage  would  prove 
unprccedentedly  lengthy;  and  Mr.  St  Clair  went  so  far 
as  to  conjecture  that  a  further  spell  of  detention  might 
be  anticipated,  by  Caphun  Buzacott  being  forced  to 
touch  at  Table  Bay  or  Simon's  Town  for  fresh  water  and 
rations  for  the  cuddy  table. 

But  nobody  ventured  to  mention  those  suppositions  to 
the  little  skipper.  Since  the  hour  of  his  departure  from 
Bio  he  had  been  as  reticent  as  a  British  official  who  has 
nothing  to  report.  In  outward  demeanour  he  still 
further  dried  up,  until,  morally  speaking,  he  was  rigid. 
If  the  milk  of  human  kindness  was  fluent  in  him  still,  its 
cosing  was  most  unquestionably  as  hard  as  the  shell  of  a 
cocoanut.  He  could  turn  nothing  but  a  sour  face  on  Mr. 
Jansen,  whom,  in  his  gi>zard,he  curaed;  not  merely  because 
the  Scandinavian  had  drawn  up  the  address  to  the  am- 
bassador and  obtained  some  signatures  for  it,  but  because 
it  was  owing  to  him  that  the  ship  had  lost  the  services  of 
an  able  seaman ;  for  in  those  days  captains  did  not  love 
their  men  to  run,  though  in  thue,  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  lofty  office  of  command,  with  many,  is  the  obliga- 
tion  so  to  use  sailors  as  to  force  them  to  desert,  that  they 
may  leave  their  wages  and  their  clothes  behind  thero. 
Captain  Busacott  did  not  know  who  had  signed  and  did 
not  inquire,  but  two  at  least  he  knew  had  rejected  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Jansen — I  mean  Mrs,  Ranuay  and  Mr. 
Beauderk ;  and  in  consequence  he  put  on  a  much  more 
polite  and  amiaUe  air  to  Mr.  Beauderk  than  had  here- 
tofore been  noticeable  in  bis  relations  with  that  gentleman. 
For  example,  be  one  day  said  to  him — 

"  I  bf^  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  observe  that  your  c^ 
has  grown  rather  wcather-woni,'  as  things  do  when  they 
pm  much  used  at  seOi    Even  men,  sir."     He    looked 
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peculiarly  withered  when  he  said  this.  **  I  have  a  new 
wide-awake  which  is  entirely  at  your  service  if  yon  will 
do  me  the  pleasure  to  accept  it" 

Mr.  Redway  bowed  with  gradoiu  coadeseennmL  He 
declared  himsdf  overpowered ;  the  oomntaiider  was  all 
goodness.  The  many  kindnesses  be  had  received  at  his 
hands  would  never  be  forgotten  by  hiraself  nor  by  the 
lady  who  would  remais  Mn.  Ramsay  ontil  Sydney  was 
reached.  He  hoped  to  give  expression  to  bis  sense  of 
obligation  by  something  more  endurable,  something  more 
tangible  than  words. 

The  captain's  attitude  was  not  lost  upon  Dr.  Mac- 
pherson,  in  whose  form  dwelt  the  tme  spirit  of  the  Scotch- 
man, the  quality  of  loyalty  that  creates  the  clan,  the 
sense  of  dutifulness  and  fidelity  that  is,  or  should  be, 
exdted  by  congenial  and  profeMional  comradeship.  The 
doctor  was  on  the  artides  aa  the  captain  was ;  he  was  a  part 
of  the  ship,  an  item  of  the  discipline  of  the  ship,  and 
property  fawned  upon  any  attempt  to  lessen  the  master's 
authority,  to  question  his  judgment,  or  to  cavil  at  his 
behaviour.  He  grew  cool  to  Mr.  Jansen  as  the  expositor 
of  others  whose  names  as  signatories  were  unknown  to  him 
as  to  the  captain,  and  proportionally  cordial  in  accost 
and  general  treatment  of  Mr,  Beauderk,  whom  he  pro- 
vided with  a  brand  new  black  rilk  kerchief  for  his  neck, 
besides  daily  inquiring  after  bis  health,  with  an  occasional 
application  of  the  stethoscope  to  the  patient's  breast 
'Hie  Irresponsible  who,  in  a  darkling  sort  of  way,  felt 
rather  ashamed  of  himself  for  having  complied  with  Mr. 
Jansen's  invitation  to  sign,  and  whoae  conscience  was 
rendered  inconveniently  priddy  during  a  gale  of  wind,  in 
which  he  took  note  of  the  excellent  seamanship  of  little 
Buzacott,  and  the  wisardry  of  bis  influence  and  control 
over  the  noble,  voiceless,  thuig  be  commanded  and  rendered 
sentient  by  tha  vital  soul  he  quickened  ber  with  by  his 
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orders ;  cv«n  this  Irresponsible,  who  waa  a  vulgar-minded 
man,  capable  of  utterances  which  made  the  judicious 
grieve  and  the  ladies  look  grave,  be^an  to  exhibit  a  kind- 
ness for  Mr.  Beauclerk,  as  I  may  call  him  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  sent  the  steward  to  the  shipwrecked  gentleman''8 
cabin  with  his  compliments  and  apolt^es,  and  a  pair  of 
new  navy-blue  doth  trousers,  whidi,  as  they  happened  to 
fit,  were  gracefully  accepted  and  shortly  afterwards  worn ; 
and  the  Irrespbnsible  had  the  good  taste  to  carefully  avoid 
any  reference  with  his  eyes  to  Mr.  Beauderii's  legs,  when 
their  owner  approached  him  with  outstretched  hand  and 
thanked  him  with  all  the  digni^  of  the  ofishoot  of  a  ducal 
house,  a  sort  of  animated  gargoyle  on  the  turretted  height 
of  some  ancient  castle,  for  hia  courteous  consideration. 

Slowly  and  patiently  the  good  ship  Crimaon  Banner 
made  her  way  through  the  limitless  brine,  whose  heaving 
breast  her  white  canvas  decorated  with  the  beauty  of  the 
flower  of  the  lily.  With  leaning  masts  she  slanted  through 
the  South-east  Trades  and  the  voice  of  the  Atlantic  comber 
as  it  thunders  upon  the  rocky  coast  of  Agulhaa  was  as  an 
echo  at  her  round  bow  as  she  Iwoke  the  clilf-high  sea, 
like  trenches  of  flint  snow-whitened  into  acres  of  boiling  and 
seething  foam.  Onward  yet  tfarouf^  the  mi^ty  Southern 
Ocean,  stopped  thrice  by  the  storm-fiend,  who  vexed  her 
furiously  ;  who  thrashed  her  apparel  of  sail-doth  into  rags 
which  streamed  in  disheartening  tatters  from  the  fore  and 
maiu  topsail  yards  down  upon  their  caps ;  who  tautened 
her  weather-shrouds  and  backstays  till  they  yelled  again 
in  s  hundred  thousand  devil's  sonatas,  played  by  raving- 
mad  fiddlers  whose  ordiestral  seats  filled  the  semidrde 
of  the  wild,  wet,  stonn-blsukened  horizon — until  one 
morning,  one  rippling  morning  of  soft  beeese  and  Minting 
stars,  when  the  slate  of  the  dawn  was  swelling  into  (amt 
rose,  as  though  the  stmosj^iere  possessed  a  smoke-like 
tcDiiily  whidi  reflectad  the  light  of  a  crimsm  fire  burning 
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w  down  bcUad  the  we^^mt,  •  ajtnm  t]ie  forecastle- 
•dneptbia  tke  famadUnk,  tD  Ike  hok  of  the 
beaileet— 

-Ludho!' 

^■l^illj.nii.Mihllii  liMlh^rfll.  lielfiiiiii 
■jtte  the  wiad  of  m  UMJaiu,  CMhed  mii  of  Tutonary 
it^Ke  the  paipie  temi*  of  the  ihan^  bejnnd  whoce 
nt  li^  the  gonDy  ^^  "C  Sj^i^. 
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*'  The  confiiBioa  that  ensoed  will  not  be  wondered  at  when 
it  is  considered  that  every  one  stepped  from  the  boat 
literally  into  a  wood  .  .  . '" 

Any  man  who  has  read  the  account  of  the  founding  of 
Sydney,  in  which  occur  the  words  I  have  quoted,  will 
find  himself  repeating  the  passage  as  the  cutwater  of  the 
vessel  on  whose  deck  he  stands  slides  in  betwixt  the  iron 
portals  of  the  heads  into  a  wide-breasted  vision  of  luxurious 
beauty  and  noble  expressions  of  man^s  handicraft  in  temple 
and  in  dwelling-house,  in  wharf  and  in  ship.  There  should 
not  be  a  space  of  waters  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  more 
memorable  to  the  Briton  than  this  island-studded  suiface 
of  Port  Jackson,  fringed  with  brine-sipping  growths 
strange  in  tint  with  the  leaden  hues  of  the  gum  tree, 
more  romantic  than  the  most  historic  of  the  creeks  and 
embowered  passages  of  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Greek  story 
of  deep-sea  cut-throats  aod  marine  brigands  of  rolling 
gait;  more  romantic  than  this,  I  say,  with  its  lovely 
inlets  and  murmming  bays  and  blue  reaches  of  I^ne 
Cove  River  and  Paramatta  River,  and  Iron  Cove  and 
Rozetle  Bay. 

For  it  is  but  a  little  more  than  a  coitnry  ago  that 

there  sailed,  first  into  Botany  Bay  and  then  into  Fort 

Jackson,  His  Britannic  Majesty's  frigate  iSSHu*,  of  twenty 

guns,  commanded  by  Commodore  Arthur  Phillip  of  the 

3*3 
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Royal  Navy.  With  this  ahip  were  tbe  Golden  Grove, 
the  Flshbum,  and  tbe  BorrowdaJe  loaded  with  stores, 
and  six  tnasports  freighted  with  convicts — in  all,  seven 
hundred  luid  fifty-seven,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  were  women  and  eighteen  children.  The 
spot  on  which  Grovemor  Phillips'  portable  canvas  house 
was  pitched  was,  says  the  early  chronicler,  "at  the  head 
of  the  Cove,  near  a  run  of  fresh  water,  which  stole 
silently  through  a  very  thick  wood."  It  was  afterwards 
called  Sydney  Cove.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Circular 
Quay.  A  little  more  tiian  a  hnndred  years  ago — 
namely,  January,  1788 — and  now  that  little  run  of  fresh 
water  **  stealing  silently "  has  been  transformed  by  the 
magic  of  industry  into  a  cin^e  of  stone  magnificent  in 
illustratJon  with  the  giantesses  of  the  deep  whidi  lie 
moored  to  it.  And  the  tree,  tbe  historic  tree  under 
which  Divine  service  was  first  held  by  the  Reverend 
Richard  Johnson  has  made  way  for  cathedrals  and  churches 
and  chapels.  And  the  governor  no  longer  looks  at  the 
settlement  from  the  door  of  a  small  canvas  pavilion,  but 
commands  from  the  windows  of  Grovemment  House  (in 
the  Tudor  style)  the  glorious  picture  of  Farm  Cove  and 
the  streaming  surfiue  of  tbe  harbour  down  to  South 
Head. 

Do  not  you  hold  with  the  poet  that  "  peace  hath  her 
victories  not  less  renowned  than  war"'?  Nay,  infinitely 
more  renowned,  I  think ;  for  the  trophies  of  many  Uoody 
battles  lie  on  the  field  hidd^i  as  skeletons,  revealed  as  earth- 
disgoiged  skulls,  or  invisible  as  mould-encrusted  cannon, 
eagles  and  broken  drums ;  upon  the  ooze  as  ribs  of  wreck, 
flaunting  green  symbols  of  mortality  in  flickering  lengths 
of  weed,  in  the  sand-hidden  tomahawk,  the  boarding-pike, 
the  corroded  carronade.  Then,  in  such  a  harbour,  in  such 
a  city  as  the  Crinuon  Banner  has  arrived  at,  behold  the 
victory  of  peace,  conquests  of  patient  toil,  symbols  of 
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crime — all  too  severely  punished — redeemed  by  wisdom 
purified  by  foresight,  exalted  into  permanence  by  the 
spirit  of  a  nation  whose  cry  is  the  poet^s,  ^^  Creation^s  heir, 
the  world,  the  world  is  mine !  ^ 

More  pertinent  to  this  narrative  than  the  thoughts 
induced  in  a  contemplative  man  who  visits  Sydney  for  the 
first  time  is  the  effect  upon  the  brains  of  Mr.  Bedway,  of 
a  town  which  in  those  days  certainly  was  more  English  in 
edifice,  disposition  of  street  and  general  appearance,  than 
any  which  I  can  point  to  in  England.  Rio  had  not 
appealed  to  him.  There  was,  perhaps,  nothing  in  Portu* 
guese  faces  or  facades  to  touch  the  diord  of  memory,  to 
cleanse  the  mind  of  the  perilous  vapours  which  obscured 
it,  which  in  some  places  revealed  the  distant,  and  in  some 
eclipsed  the  near,  rendering  most  things  shapeless,  though 
miserably  persuasive  to  the  distempered  eye  that  dwelt 
upon  them.  But  Sydney  was  to  submit  English  houses, 
English  faces,  English  women  and  children,  and  aU  needful 
agents  of  memory,  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  areas  of 
unfamiliar  vegetation  to  one  accustomed  to  the  gardens 
and  meadows,  and  little  woods  and  verdant  swellings 
called  hills,  of  our  island  home. 

The  ship  in  charge  of  a  pilot  floated  slowly  along 
Port  Jackson,  and  was  duly  boarded  by  certain  officials ; 
and  one  who  came  aboard,  who  was  not  an  official,  was  a 
dark-eyed,  pale-faced  young  man  with  long  hair,  who 
spoke  in  a  very  low,  earnest  voice,  and  put  questions  to 
everybody  who  had  time  to  stay  to  flap  an  answer  at  him. 
He  was  a  reporter  on  the  staff  of  a  flourishing  Sydney 
morning  journal,  and  had  speedily  mastered  the  story  of 
Mr.  Beauclerk^s  shipwreck,  which  he  carried  ashore  and 
took  to  his  lodging,  and  there  made  one  column  of 
«<copy^  of  it,  rendering  the  narrative  in  the  highest 
degree  exciting  to  the  eye  by  headlines  which  addressed 
themselves  directly  to  the  sensations ;  so  that,  next  morning, 
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all  Sydney  and  indeed  the  populatjons  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  New  South  Wales,  knew  the  story  of  the  rescue 
from  a  washstand,  by  a  distioguiahed  f  reach  oobleman,  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Beeuclerk,  a  first  coosin  of  the  Duke  of 
SL  Albans,  and  the  owner  of  a  magnificent  and  ancient 
family  estate  in  Wiltshire;  and  it  was  added  that  during 
the  voyage  Mr.  Beauderk  had  fiillen  in  love  with  Mi-s. 
Ramsay,  daughter  of  the  late  much-respected  Thomas 
Double  John  Loveday,  Esquire,  of  Tyburn  Grange,  Rose 
Bay,  and  that  their  marriage  was  shortly  to  be  expected. 

When  Mrs.  Mowbray  read  this  at  the  hotel  where  she 
was  stopping  prior  to  her  departure  for  her  home  seventy 
miles  distant,  she  told  a  lady  that  she  had  seen  Mn. 
Ramaay  talking  in  the  saloon  to  a  long-hured  young 
man  who  looked  like  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and  that 
he  made  notes  whilst  she  conversed  with  him  :  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  journalist  obtained  the  inforroa- 
tion  he  published  directly  from  Mrs.  Ramsay,  who  certainly 
was  an  unimpeachable  authority  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Beauclerk^B  antecedents. 

Ilie  farewells  exchanged  between  Mr.  Redway  and 
Mrs.  Ramsay  and  their  fellow-passengers  were  not  very 
cordial  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Mrs.  Latimer  departed  with- 
out a  good-bye  i  Mr.  Jansen  received  a  scarcely  appreciable 
nod.  With  two  or  three  of  the  others  our  couple  shook 
hands,  but  kindness  and  gratitude  were  visible  only  in 
Mrs.  Ramsay's  and  Mr.  Redway's  leave-taking  of  Captun 
Buzocott  and  bis  officers. 

"We  shall  hope,  captiun,'*  sud  Mrs.  Kamsay,  "to  be 
established  at  Rose  Bay  long  before  you  sail  for  England, 
and  it  will  give  Mr.  Beauclerk  and  myself  great  pleasure 
to  see  you  and  to  keep  you  with  us  as  long  as  your  pro- 
fessional duties  will  permit." 

Mr.  Redway  was  most  courteous  and  lordly  in  his 
thanks  to  the  cf^tain,  who  assured  Mrs.  Ramsay  that,  if 
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she  would  only  be  good  enough  to  let  him  know  the  day 
on  which  they  were  going  to  be  married,  he  would  do 
himself  the  honour,  in  defiance  of  all  business  obliga- 
tions, to  be  present. 

*^  It  will  be  strictly  private,'*^  said  Mrs.  Ramsay,  with 
a  little  colour.    ^^  It  is  Mr.  Beauderk^s  desire.^ 

^^  Not  too  private  for  me  to  wish  you  joy,  madam,  in 
the  vestry,  I  hope,^  said  Captain  Buzacott,  whose  face  was 
a  marine  study  in  hard-weather  smiles. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  little  man  was  to  be  asked, 
nobody  but  he  and  the  doctor  was  to  be  present.  It  was 
to  be  done  early,  darkly  and  mysteriously,  and  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  had  so  put  the  matter  that  Mrs.  Ramsay  easily  saw, 
unless  he  was  humoured,  there  would  be  a  difficulty,  to  be 
followed  by  hideous  mortification,  and,  morally  speaking, 
a  sort  of  aboriginal  dance  of  triumph  by  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
Mrs.  Latimer,  and  others,  whose  relations  with  Mrs. 
Ramsay  were  about  as  cordial  as  those  between  the  police 
and  the  poor. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Mr.  Redway  and 
Mrs.  Ramsay  landed.  They  drove  immediately  to  Petty^s 
hotel,  which  is  hard  by  St.  Philip^s  Church — the  rector  or 
vicar  of  which,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Swann,  was  a  friend 
of  the  lady — and  not  far  from  Charlotte  Place.  Mrs. 
Ramsay ^s  first  step  was  to  send  a  messenger  with  a  note 
to  Mrs.  Butterfield,  at  Tyburn  Grange,  acquainting  that 
person  with  her  arrival  at  Sydney,  and  requesting  her 
attendance  early  next  morning.  Indeed  the  widow 
showed  herself  to  be  a  thoroughly  practical  business-like 
woman,  with  a  clear  perception  of  urgent  needs  and  a 
ready  skill  in  providing  for  them.  It  was  first  of  all  per- 
fectly plain  that  Mr.  Beauderk  must  lie  perdu  until  the 
several  tradesmen,  who  were  in  a  position  to  supply  his 
wants,  had  had  time  to  render  him  presentable  to  the 
public  eye.    Another  messenger  was  therefore  entrusted 
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with  notes  of  a  somewhat  pereraptai7  nature  ngned  by 
Mrs.  Ramsay,  whose  credit  was  nniTenally  af^Mcciated, 
requiring  representatives  of  the  beat  tailor,  tlw  best  hosier, 
the  best  boot-maker,  and  otben,  to  call  for  ordos  and 
instroctions  next  mnning.  Mrs.  Bamsay'a  baggage  was 
abundant :  Mr.  Redway's  mij^t  have  been  contained  in  a 
newspaper.  It  was  ImposBible  for  bim  to  diow  himself 
in  the  slops  of  the  ship  and  in  the  eleemosynai;  gifts  of 
the  passengers. 

But  meanwhile,  after  dinner,  the  stridden  and  infatu- 
ated man — upon  whose  distempered  fonctions  the  presence 
of  Sydney,  with  such  glimpses  as  be  had  obtained  of  its 
multitodinous  interests,  had  prodoced  not  <Hie  jot  healthier 
imptesBions  than  the  visit  to  the  diip  Skeietonj  or  tbe 
sight  of  Rio,  had  occasioned — most  at  <mce  write  to  Coatts^ 
bank,  enclosing  a  draft  for  one  thousand  pounds  upon  a 
balance  which  was  as  unsubetanttal  as  his  claims  upon  the 
dukedom  of  St.  Albans,    Mrs.  Ramsay  had  said  to  faim — 

"  Would  it  not  be  better,  dear,  to  n^otiate  this 
through  my  bank  P  lliey  will  credit  you  with  the  amount 
on  my  responsibility,  though  'really,  as  you  know,  you 
have  no  need  for  money,  and  can  well  afibrd  " — she  smiled 
delightfully  as  she  spoke  these  words,  and  charmingly 
beamed  in  fondness  upon  htm — **  to  wait  until  we  return 
to  England.'' 

But  Mr.  Redway,  as  Mr.  Beaudo'k,  must  have  his 
way.  He  was  deeply  gratefol  to  his  dearest,  but  he  could 
not  allow  even  tbe  lady  who  was  to  be  his  wife  to  stand 
bim,  even  temporarily,  in  lieu  of  the  credit  which  he 
possessed,  and  which  he  was  detomined  to  enjoy.  Money 
belonging  to  him  was  lying  in  Coutts'  bank.  The  bank 
was  also  a  holder  of  a  very  considerable  sum  in  securities, 
many  of  them,  indeed,  colonial  debentures.  The  ways  of 
banking  were  tedious.  Mrs.  Ramsay's  bank's  method 
would  certainly  be  one  of  procrastinatioD  compared  to  the 
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expedition  he  would  achieve  by  communicating  directly 
with  Coutts^  by  the  next  ship  which  sailed  with  mails. 

And  so,  after  dinner,  Mr.  Redway  sat  down  at  a  table 
illuminated  by  a  powerful  lamp,  and  after  writing  a  letter, 
which  he  addressed  to  the  **  Manager  of  Coutts*^  Bank, 
Strand,  London,^  he  wrote  a  draft  upon  the  same  bank 
for  one  thousand  pounds,  which  the  poor  man  rendered 
legal  by  sticking  a  penny  postage-stamp  to  it 

The  letter  and  the  improvised  cheque  were  read  by 
Mrs.  Ramsay,  who  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  who  would 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  even  had  she  been  visited  by 
an  emotion  of  doubt.  The  letter  was  well  expressed,  and 
the  handwriting  was  firm,  cultivated,  and  characteristic, 
whilst  the  draft  was  made  out  secundum  artem.  What 
was  there  in  this  to  inspire  mistrust  in  the  lady  ?  He 
had  gone  to  work  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  way.  Had 
the  chief  accountant  at  Coutts'*  bank  assured  her  that  it 
was  all  right,  she  could  not  have  felt  more  satisfied.  She 
put  a  shilling  stamp  upon  the  envelope,  and  gave  it  to  a 
waiter  to  be  posted  at  once  in  time  for  the  ship  JusiraBa^ 
which  was  advertised  to  sail  as  the  mail-boat  for  England 
and  Europe  three  days  later. 

This  letter  was  posted  on  March  12, 1861»  five  months 
and  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  the  sailing  of  the 
Crimson  Banner  from  the  river  Thames. 

They  were  not  to  be  visible  that  evening,  ev^i  had 
Mr.  Ramsay  been  dressed  for  the  handsomest  occasion. 
They  would  have  been  troubled,  but  the  people  of  the 
hotel  had  received  explicit  orders.  Three  newspaper  men 
called,  and  were  decisively  told  that  all  the  information 
they  desired  had  been  given  to  one  of  their  dan,  and 
that  no  more  would  be  voadiaafed.  Four  several  acquaint- 
ances of  Mrs.  Ramsay  sought  admission,  but  could  not 
get  beyond  sending  in  their  cards  and  going  away.  How 
could  Mrs.  Ramsay  see  anybody  until  Mr.  Beauderk  was 
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in  a  state  of  clothes  and  mind  fit  for  bang  introduced  ? 
So  they  spent  the  evening  alone,  and  all  the  repm^  about 
them  that  reached  the  curious  outside  went  by  way  of  the 
waiter's  tongue  to  the  lady  of  the  bar  and  the  books,  and 
thence  onwards. 

It  was  our  September  for  them  in  respect  of  season, 
llie  window  of  the  sitting-room  was  open,  and  the  breeze 
came  in  laden  with  the  fiavour  of  the  gum-tree,  in  which 
many  find  a  subtle  quality  of  aroma,  and  the  almond 
incense  of  the  acama,  bowed  by  its  golden  burden,  the 
gift  of  autumn,  and  the  sweetened  atmosphere  was 
faumanittd  and  civilised  to  the  Englirii  ear  by  diurch 
clocks  striking  the  hour,  by  the  ringing  of  steeple  bells, 
by  the  mingled  tones  of  life,  interpenetrated  always  by 
the  sounding  roll  of  the  distant  surf,  hke  a  noise  of 
muffled  drums. 

You  would  think  that  the  corridors  of  Mr.  Bedway's 
mind  and  memory  would  re-echo  these  Toices  of  the  even- 
ing, and  lodge  some  seminal  principle  of  sanity,  however 
microscopic,  in  one  or  more  of  the  cells  of  his  brain.  And 
yet  it  is  a  hxA  that  never  since  the  date  of  the  washstand 
was  he  ever  more  a  BeaucJerk,  ever  more  a  close  kinsman 
of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  ever  more  lordly  in  self- 
complacency,  his  mind  more  richly  coloured  with  the 
r^sl  and  splendid  hallucinations  of  his  imagination, 
than  when  he  found  himaelf  installed  by  the  loving  and 
pre-nuptial  goodness  of  Mrs.  Ramsay  in  an  el^antly 
furnished  sitting-room,  and  in  a  charmingly  equipped  bed- 
room, in  Petty's  hotd. 

Next  day  was  to  prove  full  of  business  for  both  of 
them.  Very  shortly  after  breakfast  the  tradesmen  b^an 
to  arrive,  and  the  sitting-room  was  as  festive  as  one  of  the 
dissipated  plates  in  Ho^u^'s  "  Marriage  d  la  Mod£^  with 
examples  of  silk  hats,  wideawakes,  and  other  head-gear, 
boots  and  shoes,  van-coloured  clothes — in  bundles  of 
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patterns,  shirts,  linen  and  flannel,  underclothing,  gloves, 
pocket-handerchiefs,  scarves  and  ties  for  the  neck.  Mr. 
Redway,  as  Mr.  Beauclerk,  was  very  much  at  home  in 
these  proceedings.  His  dignified  bearing,  his  lofty  manner 
of  choosing  was,  like  the  fraction  of  an  inch  which  exalted 
the  stature  of  Lilliput's  monarch,  enough  to  strike  ^^  an 
awe  into  all  beholders."^  The  memory  of  Redway  worked 
in  the  conduct  and  deportment  of  Beauclerk.  As  Redway, 
and  a  childless  man  of  independence,  he  had  always 
selected  the  best  tailors  and  hosiers  in  London,  and  was 
extremely  choice  in  frock-coats,  morning-coats,  white 
waistcoats,  and  other  ^^  vests,*"  and  now  as  Mr.  Beauclerk 
he  shone  in  the  art  of  selection.  The  tradesmen  were 
greatly,  impressed  by  him.  They  had  read  the  account  of 
his  family  history  and  his  disastrous  shipwreck  in  the 
columns  of  the  Sydney  Morning  HeraJd^  and  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  a  gentleman,  but  not  so  fine  a  gentleman, 
so  Pelham-like  in  bearing,  so  distinguished  in  face,  with 
his  Charles  I.  growth  of  beard  and  mustache,  as  Mr. 
Beauclerk.  Their  mouths  were  full  of  him  when  they 
went  away,  and  before  the  evening  shades  prevailed  that 
day  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of  Sydney 
were  under  the  impression  that  Mrs.  Ramsay,  whose 
paternity,  of  course,  was  well  known,  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  shipwrecked  patrician,  who  had  turned  out 
to  be  no  less  than  the  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  St.  Albans. 
Meanwhile  Mrs.  Ramsay,  in  her  bedroom  had  her 
hands  fulL  First  of  all,  Mrs.  Butterfield  arrived.  Mrs. 
Butterfield  was  remarkable  for  so  Roman  a  nose,  and 
such  severity  of  .profile,  as  would  have  served  incom- 
parably well  for  a  Wardour  Street  coin  but  for  her 
bonnet,  which  in  no  sense  resembled  a  civic  wreath. 
It  might  have  been  a  fairly  fashionable  bonnet  but  for 
the  eflTect  produced  by  an  extraordinary  shrinkage,  as 
though  it  had  been  cloven  by  the  blow  of  a  chopper. 
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and  a  flat  piece  secured  to  the  back  where  the  cut  was, 
so  that  her  bonnet  6tted  her  as  though  moulded  to  her 
head  in  papier-mach&  She  was  about  sixty  yean  of  age, 
and  spoke  in  the  voice  of  a  man.  She  had  nursed  Mrs. 
Bamaay  when  that  lady  was  a  baby ;  she  had  officiated 
at  Mr.  Loreday^s  departure  from  his  colonial  invest- 
ments, his  bouses  and  his  **  runs  ** ;  she  bad  entered  upon 
on  income  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  under  his  will, 
and  owned  the  little  bouse  she  lived  in,  and  when  Mrs. 
Ramsay  was  absent  in  Europe  she  occupied  two  rooms  in 
Tyburn  Grange  when  that  furnished  house  was  not  let, 
and  in  a  houae-keeping  sort  of  way  looked  after  Mrs. 
Ramsay's  charmingly  situated  seaL 

When  they  met  they  fell  into  each  other's  arms,  and 
a  great  deal  of  talk  ensued.  The  essential  topic  was  Mr. 
Beauclerk.  Mrs.  Butterfield  was  a  little  severe  and 
reserved  at  first  when  she  heard  that  Mrs.  Ramsay  was 
to  marry  the  gentleman.  It  was  not  because  she  could 
imagine  that  there  was  anything  in  the  smallest  d^ree 
suspicious  in  Mr.  Beauclerk's  history.  Mn.  Ramsay  took 
very  particular  core  that  Mr.  Beauclerk  should  be,  in  her 
representations  and  solemnly  delivered  statements,  the 
ftill  and  royal-blooded  Beauclerk  the  madman  believed 
himself  to  be.  The  old  nurse  or  housekeeper  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  and  a  virgin,  though  she  was  called 
Mrs.,  with  an  inborn,  unreasoning,  nun-like  dislike  of 
men,  and  she  held  views  strong  enough  to  be  a  source  of 
alarm  to  widows  on  the  subject  of  marriage  as  a  sacra- 
ment. 

"  If  he  is  disengaged  I  will  introduce  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Ramsay.  "  You  will  please  overlook  his  attire.  You  will 
view  him  as  a  shipwrecked  man,  and  you  will  see  how 
superior  is  native  ability  to  clothes." 

By  this  hour  the  tradesmen  hod  left,  and  Mr.  Redway 
was  disengaged. 
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<'  Alexander^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ramsay,  swimming  into 
the  room  with  Mrs.  Butterfield  close  behind  her,  ^^  this  is 
my  dear  old  nurse,  Mrs.  Butterfield,  the  housekeeper  you 
have  so  often  heard  me  talk  about.^ 

The  austere  woman  of  the  Roman  medallion  sunk  in 
a  curtsey  which,  to  the  abstracted  gaze,  might  have  been 
the  beginning  of  a  swoon.  Mr.  Beauderk^s  stately  bow 
raised  her  to  her  natural  height  He  was  still  clad  in 
his  garb  of  the  ship,  but  every  prejudice  of  birth,  even  to 
the  very  low-seated  understanding  of  Mrs.  Butterfield,  was 
backing  him.  He  could  not  smile  nor  speak  nor  bow 
without  diffiising  to  Mrs.  Butterfield  an  awful  sense  of 
royalty.  She  could  not  mistake ;  she  had  seen  more  than 
one  governor ;  she  knew  what  a  gentleman  was,  and  was 
immediately  convinced  that  nobody  but  a  British  noble- 
man could  have  borne  himself  so  proudly,  yet  so  kindly, 
with  so  much  dignity  tempered  with  so  much  gracious- 
ness,  as  Mr.  Beauclerk. 

**  As  much  of  Mr.  Beauderk^s  wardrobe  as  he  immedi- 
ately needs  is  promised  for  to-morrow,^  said  Mrs. 
Ramsay,  ^'and  you  will  send  the  carriage  to  be  here  by 
eleven  o'^dock  on  Thursday  morning.  We  will  lunch 
at  the  Grange.    I  hope  it  is  quite  ready,  Susannah?^ 

"It  will  be  perfectly  ready  before  you  arrive,^ 
answered  Mrs.  Butterfield. 

"  I  hope  the  hones  have  been  well  looked  after,  and 
are  quite  weU.^ 

^  They  look  lovely,^  responded  Mrs.  Butterfield. 

"  You  will  adore  my  chesnut^^  said  Mrs.  Ramsay  to 
Mr.  Beauderk.  "I  would  not  take  three  thousand 
guineas  for  her.  I  only  hope  she  still  keeps  her  magnifi- 
cent form.  What  delightful  canters  we  shall  have, 
Alexander.^ 

"  I  have  ridden  in  steeplechases,^  said  Mr.  Redway, 
who  had  never  even  seen  such  a  raoe^  "  and  I  believe  I 
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■ball  make  bat  little  of  yoot  ditcbeo,  hedges,  or  even 
your  riven." 

**  ni  give  you  some  jumps,"  said  Mis.  Raimay,  with 
channing  vivacity. 

Mrs,  Batter6eld  gased  at  Mr.  Beuideik  with  Roman 
severity,  ontempered  by  iotdligent  scmtioj,  tar  she  saw 
nothing  before  her  bat  a  vefy  fine  gentlonaa  indeed,  who 
was  not  only  going  to  oome  into  a  yay  good  thing, 
but  to  he  the  posaeaaor  of  what  the  rigid  old  creature 
r^arded  as,  and  generally  swwe  to  be,  the  very  finest 
woman  in  all  Australia. 

"How  is  George?"  inquired  the  finest  woman  in 
Australia. 

"Nicely,  thank  you,"  answered  Mrs.  Butterfield. 
**  He  was  a  little  disoomposed  last  year  by  twins,  which 
tamed  his  attention  to  tiw  di^ngs,  but,  knowing  that 
yoa  was  returning,  be  said  he  would  rather  die  than  leave 
so  bountiful  a  mistress,  and  as  his  livery  has  not  been 
worn  nnce  yon  was  here  last — good  lawkee !  all  four 
year  this  very  last  month — be  wants  nothing  but  a  new 
box-hat,  which  Fll  tell  him  to  buy,  and  have  in  readiness 
by  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Everything  that  is  wanted,  get,"  said  Mn.  Ramsay. 

"You  need  a  new  footman,"  said  Mrs.  Butterfield. 
*'  James  died  eighteen  months  ago." 

"■Tliat's  a  need  that  will  keep,'"  answered  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
looking  at  Mr.  Redway  aa  though  she  would  have  him 
take  [Hirt  in  this  talk,  and  enjoy,  in  a  pre-marital  way, 
bis  present  fascinating  situation  in  life. 

Mr.  Redway  continued  to  survey  Mn.  Butterfield  in 
silence,  with  a  lordly  expression  of  face  which  might 
signify  a  bland  dignity  towards  the  contrivance  of  which 
bis  striking  resemblance  to  the  Wotton  portrait  of  King 
Charles  I.  must  prove  very  serviceable. 

After  some  ftirther  conversation,  Mrs.  Botterfield  was 
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refreshed  with  wine  and  sandwiches,  and  took  her  de- 
parture ;  and  her  manner  of  striking  an  attitude  with  her 
Roman  nose,  on  quitting  the  room  after  kissing  Mrs. 
Ramsay  in  a  nurse-like  way  and  sinking  into  another 
swooning  curtsey  to  Mr.  Beauclerk,  rendered  her  face 
so  inscrutable  that  Mrs.  Ramsay  might  have  been 
defied  to  guess  what  was  passing  in  the  old  lady^s 
mind. 

After  lunch,  Mrs.  Ramsay  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Swann,  who  was  rector  or  vicar  of  St. 
Philip'^s.  In  this  letter  she  related  the  story  of  Mn 
Beauclerk's  shipwreck  and  her  engagement  to  that  nobly- 
connected  g^itleman,  and  she  concluded  by  asking  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Swann  and  Mrs.  Swann  to  give  Mr. 
Beauclerk  and  herself  the  pleasure  of  their  company  to 
dinner  at  six  o^clock  next  evening.  This  invitation  was 
sent  by  hand,  as  Mr.  Swann  did  not  live  far  from  his 
church,  and  within  two  hours  Mrs.  Ramsay  received  a 
reply  in  which  Mr.  Swann  and  his  wife  accepted  the 
invitation.  The  reverend  gentleman  ventured  to  send 
nothing  more  than  his  blessing,  as  happily  they  would  be 
meeting  soon,  and  he  would  then  be  able  to  give  her  all 
the  news  and  to  offer  his  humble  felicitations  to  Mrs. 
Ramsay  and  her  noble  ^/ionctf.  He  would  leave  Mrs. 
Swann  to  speak  for  herself. 

Several  acquaintances  of  Mrs.  Ramsay  called  during 
the  day,  and  a  large  number  of  parcels  arrived  addressed 
to  Alexander  Beauclerk,  Esq.,  and  could  this  unfortunate 
man  have  received  Mrs.  Ramsay'^s  friends  in  his  under- 
clothing only,  together  with  boots,  collars,  a  silk  hat,  or 
a  wideawake,  he  might  easily  have  equipped  himself  for 
the  occasion.  But  the  tailor^s  output  must  be  awaited ; 
and  so  Mrs.  Ramsay  excused  herself  by  saying  she  was 
fatigued  after  her  very  long  voyage — ^as  though  she  bad 
come  in  a  pott-ciiaise  or  a  mail-coadi  from  London, 
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but  would  take  care  to  let  her  friends  know  when  she  woa 
at  home. 

Next  morning,  before  noon,  Mr.  Redway  looked 
exceedingly  dignified  and  gentlemanly  in  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  which  fitted  him  admirably.  His  polished  boots 
were  decorated  with  spats.  He  wore  a  handsome  gold 
chain,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Ramsay  ;  this  chain,  and  the  6ne 
gold  repeater  at  the  end  of  it,  had  belonged  to  the  late 
Mr.  Ramsay.  His  r^al  face  was  supported  by  shirt- 
collars  such  as  you  may  see  in  portraits  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  other  worthies  of  that  period,  and  his  carefully 
scissors-trimmed  heard  did  not  conceal  from  the  critical 
eye  the  sparkle  of  a  diamond  breast-pin  (another  gift  of 
Mrs.  Ramsay)  on  a  ruby  necktie.  He  looked  as  well  as 
a  man  can  look  who  is  fed  well,  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
quality  of  profound  self-complacency,  whose  mind  is 
a  blank  as  respects  its  moral  and  commercial  obligations, 
and  is  not  too  mad  to  value  the  possession  of  a  fine 
woman,  though  too  mad  to  understand  that  his  associa- 
tion with  her,  beyond  the  power  of  ignorance  to  legalize, 
must,  under  the  circumstances,  be  in  the  last  degree 
immoral. 

His  new  clothes  appeared  to  put  new  heart  into  him. 
He  was  more  tender  in  his  bearing  and  address  to  Mrs. 
Ramsay;  he  had  ceased  to  feel  that  bis  dignity  was 
perpetually  hazarded  by  his  apparel  of  slops  and  lendings. 
An  element  of  graciousness  which  rendered  him  quite 
kingly  in  Mrs.  Kamsay''s  eyes  was  visible  in  his  smile,  his 
language,  his  general  demeanour,  even  though  he  addressed 
a  waiter.  It  was  no  revolution  in  his  nature ;  the  poor 
devil  was  simply  topping  the  part  which  he  had  involun- 
tarily and  unconsciously  reheafsed  in  the  washstaod. 

"Yhey  kept  close  that  afternoon,  though  the  day  was 
beautiful,  and  Mrs.  Ramsay  secretly  Janguished  for  a 
drive ;  but  she  did  not  want  to  be  sevi  :in  public  with 
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him  until  after  their  marriage,  an  affair  which  her  invita* 
tion  to  the  Reverend  Thomas  Swann  was  to  expedite.  It 
was  natural  she  should  not  desire  that  more  gossip  than 
could  be  helped  should  be  set  afoot,  lest  something  she 
must  passionately  wish  should  be  left  unsaid  reached  the 
ears  of  her  betrothed.  She  knew  that  Mrs.  Latimer  and 
Mrs.  Mowbray  were  leagues  distant  from  Sydney,  but 
other  acquaintances  of  hers  flourished  in  tiie  city  or 
dwelt  in  the  suburbs,  and  she  was  determined  to  oppose 
to  their  kindly  communications  the  impassable  barrier  of 
the  marriage-altar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Swann  arrived  at  half-past  six 
o'*clock,  and  were  received  in  a  small  drawing-room  in  the 
hotel.  The  clergyman  was  a  short,  pale,  bald-faced  man, 
with  large  weak  eyes  whose  characterless  gaze  was  not 
helped  by  spectacles;  physically  he  was  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  rheumatism  in  the  hands,  which  had  shaped 
most  of  his  fingers  into  the  appearance  of  pocket-tele- 
scopes with  their  one  tube  drawn  out.  Mrs.  Swann,  on 
the  other  hand,  rose  six  foot  one  in  her  stockings,  and 
was  undoubtedly  in  command  not  only  of  her  priest,  but 
of  his  church  and  the  whole  of  his  parish,  llie  greeting 
betwixt  them  and  Mrs.  Ramsay  was  unaffectedly  cordial, 
and  they  saluted  Mr.  Beauderk  (whose  bow  was  as  con- 
siderable as,  but  much  ntiore  condescending  than.  Dr. 
Johnson's  bow  to  an  archbishop)  with  well-bred  reserve 
and  the  respect  which  the  polite  consider  due  tm 
quality. 

Mrs.  Ramsay  held  a  paternal  title  to  the  esteem  and 
kindness  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Swann.  Her  father, 
Mr.  Loveday,  had  in  his  time  been  a  liberal  patron  of  St. 
Philip's.  The  sympathy  of  this  extraordinary  convict 
with  things  holy  had  found  expression  in  the  gift  of  an 
organ.  The  oflTertory  r^^ularly  received  from  him  an  annual 
cheque  for  one  bandied  guineas.    He  had  bequeathed  a 
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large  sum  to  be  distributed  in  the  shape  of  interest- — the 
Australian  people  were  then  pacing  six  jwr  cent,  for  loans 
— amongst  the  deserving  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Philips. 
■Mrs,  Ramsay  had  also  been  very  charitable  and  good,  and 
it  is  not  therefore  difficult  to  understand  why  5Ir,  and 
Mrs,  Swann  were  extremely  pleased  to  see  her,  and  to 
fihow  a  most  marked  deference  and  courtesy,  accompanied 
by  a  well-bred  neglect  of  anything  approaching  critical 
inquiry,  in  their  opening  conversation  with  Mr.  Bcauclerk. 

Mre.  Ramsay  was  handsomely  dressed  in  white  silk. 
She  sparkled  with  jewels.  She  had  naturally,  and  per- 
haps necessarily,  ceased  to  betray  in  her  apparel  the 
lightest  indication  of  a  bereaved  and  mourning  heart. 
Her  train,  as  Mr.  Swann  conducted  her  to  the  sitting- 
room  in  which  they  dined,  thi-eatened  the  stately  gait  of 
Mr.  Beauclerk  who  followed,  with  Mrs.  Swann  of  Pata- 
gotUBD  altitude  towering  on  his  arm.  They  began  with 
oysters,  to  whet  an  appetite  which,  so  far  as  the  Swanns 
were  concerned,  needed  no  provocation.  The  soup,  the 
fish,  the  whole  dinner,  in  short,  was  the  very  best  which 
Fetty*s  could  supply,  and  in  those  days,  and  possibly  in 
these,  Petty's  enjoyed  no  mean  reputation  for  tiie  dinners 
it  could  serve  to  order. 

"Is  this  your  first  visit  to  the  colony.*"  inquired  Mr. 
Swann,  who  ate  and  drank  with  great  enjoyment. 

"  The  first,"  answered  Mr.  Redway. 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Swann,  addressing  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
"that  Mr.  Beauclerii  will  be  impressed  by  Sydney  as 
perhaps  the  grandest  example  in  the  world  of  not  only 
the  progress,  but  the  spirit  of  British  colonization  and 
civilization. 

"Mr.  Beauclerk  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  our 
churches,"  swd  Mrs.  Swann. 

"When  I  come  to  think,"  continued  the  reverend 
gentleman,  "  that  it  is  only  seventy-three  yea^  ago  since 
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that  noble  Fellow,  Captain  Arthur  Phillips,  founded  this 
colony,  I,  though  habituated  to  the  steady  growth  of  this 
great  city,  am  lost,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  in  admiration 
and  astonishment.^ 

"  It  is  strange,*^  said  Mrs.  Swann,  "  a  coincidence,  in 
fact,  that  our  church  should  be  named  St  Philip^B." 

"  After  Governor  Phillip  ? "  asked  Mr.  Bedway, 
foolishly,  directing  one  of  hia  superior  looks  over  Mrs. 
Swann^s  cap,  which  had  been  concealed  by  a  light  shawl  io 
a  walk  to  tiie  hotel 

Mrs.  Swana  directed  a  somewhat  severe  gaze  at  hei 
plate.  Mr.  Swann,  whose  countenance  had  grown  moist 
and  a  little  wine-coloured,  said  affably — 

"  No,  sir.  Captain  Phillip  was  a  very  good  man,  but 
he  was  not  a  saint  Mrs.  Riunsay,  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing that  would  have  greatly  interested  your  dear 
father." 

Bhe  glanced  uneasily  at  bim,  and  then  at  the  wine- 
glasses beside  his  plat«,  and  with  a  swift  roll  of  her  fine 
eyes  saw,  by  the  contracti<Hi  of  Mr.  Redway's  brow,  that 
he  was  knitting  his  understanding  into  a  condition  of 
receptivity. 

"When,"  continued  Mr.  Swann,  "I  was  in  England 
seven  years  ago,  I  heard  that  Governor  Phillip  had  died 
Admiral  of  the  Blue  at  Bath,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  a 
little  church  where  he  and  his  wife  had  worshipped :  a 
little  church  called  St.  Nicolas,  situated  close  to  the  river 
Avon,  in  the  village  of  Bathampton.  I  visited  that 
church — you'll  remember  the  delightful  drive,  Maria  ?** — 
said  the  reverend  gentleman,  feeling  in  his  breast-pocket 
and  producing  a  letter-case,  "  but  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  find  the  rector  away,  and  the  gentleman  who  was  taking 
his  duty  was  ^m  home.  The  clerk  took  us  into  the 
church,  and  rolling  up  a  strip  of  matting  along  the 
entrance  path,  displayed  a  flat  pavement-Iike  stone  worn 
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imd  b^^med  by  time  and  the  tread  of  rural  worshippen. 
The  letten  on  this  stone  were  acarcdy  dedpberable  by  the 
dim  li^t  in  this  chnrch  whidb,  I  was  informed,  dates 
back  to  the  eleventh  centory — making  St.  MiiUp's  seem 
uncommonly  young,"  added  Mr.  Swann,  with  a  rosy 
smile.  "  But  the  clerk  and  I  between  us  made  out  this 
inscription." 

He  produced  from  the  pocket-case  a  long  slip  cut 
&om  a  newspaper.  It  was  his  own  contribution  to  the 
journal.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  it  about  for 
ready  production  at  dinner-tables,  or  on  other  social 
occasions  where  visitors  or  new  arrivals  in  the  colony  were 
presenL    He  read  aloud  as  follows : 

■UBdeniatUi  Ue  ths  noklBB  of 

ABTHTTB  PHTT.IP,  Eaa, 

Admiral  ot  tba  Blue. 

Who  died  Aagatt  Slat,  1614,  in  Ills  7Gtb  you. 

Alwr  ol   I5ABBIXA, 

Belkt  of  the  aboTO 

AniHtlRAT.  PHILIP. 

Who  died  Much  lit,  (7)  1823,  in  the  71«t  yaw  of  hei  kge." 

"  How  very  interesting,"  ezcliumed  Mrs.  Ramsay,  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Bedway,  who  was  listening  in  lordly  silence,  and 
with  that  expression  of  gravitywfaich  Mrs.  Ramsay  was  never 
weaiy  of  admiring  in  him  as  a  characteristic  of  blood. 

**  When  we  had  read  this  inscription,"  continued  Mr. 
Swonn,  "  the  derk  fetched  a  pair  of  steps  and  invited  me 
to  ascend  to  the  top  of  them  into  the  tower,  against  the 
wall  of  which,  in  twilight,  practically  out  of  sight  from 
the  floor  of  the  church,  is  a  mural  tablet,  the  surmounting 
symbolism  of  which  on  a  small  pediment  I  managed  to 
make  out  as  an  um  sculptured  in  relief,  an  anchor  and 
rope,  a  cannon,  a  pile  of  round  shot,  and  a  sponge-rod,  the 
whole  covered  wiUi  dust.    Beneath  was  chiselled : 
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**  Near  this  tablet  are  the  remains  of  Arthur  Philip,  Esq., 
Admiral  of  the  Blue,  First  Governor  and  Founder  of  the  Colony 
of  New  Sonth  Wales,  who  died  August  Slst,  1814,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age/' 

The  reverend  gentleman  replaced  the  slip  and  pocketed 
the  case. 

^^  How  deeply  interesting !  ^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

It  was  plain  that  the  late  Mr.  Double-John  Loveday 
was  not  to  prove  interesting  in  any  other  sense  than  the 
interest  it  was  to  be  assumed  he  would  have  taken  in  the 
burial-place  of  the  first  man  who  landed  convicts  in  New 
South  Wales. 

"  I  returned,"  Mr.  Swann  went  on,  "  to  the  stone  under 
which  the  ashes  of  the  founder  of  this  colony  lie,  and 
gazing  down  upon  the  almost  indecipherable  lettering 
beheld,  as  it  were,  a  vision.  I  witnessed  his  Britannic 
Majesty^s  ship  Sirius  in  full  sail  entering  this  noble  and 
majestic  harbour,  not  yet  named.  With  her  I  beheld  the 
store-ships  and  the  convict-ships  laden  with  the  lamentable 
harvest  of  sin.  The  gallant  commander  of  the  Sirius 
trod  the  snow-white  deck ;  he  was  clad  in  the  cocked  hat, 
the  long  waistcoat,  the  knee-breeches,  stockings,  and 
buckled  shoes  of  that  period;  and  I  seemed  to  see  the 
glow  of  rapture  in  his  eye  as  he  cast  it  round  the  splendid, 
spacious,  and  verdant  scene  of  which  he  was  to  take 
possession  in  the  name  of  our  glorious  country.  And 
then,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  and  then,  Mr.  Beauderk,  and  then, 
Maria,  as  you  know,  to  realize  as  I  did  the  extinction  of 
that  stirring  picture  and  its  ghastly  lapse  into  a  handful 
of  infragrant  dust,  cribbed,  cabined,  and  cofiined  beneath 
my  feet  as  I  stood — oh !  never  was  my  heart  more  deeply 
affected  by  the  shock  and  chill  of  death,  by  the  awful 
mystery  of  that  mighty  change,  than  then  ! " 

The  reverend  gentleman  bowed  his  head,  manifestly 
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ofiected.    Mn.  Swann  looked  Aee^j  i^^nedatiTe,  but 
nrndertlj  kept  ber  eyei  downwards  bent.     Mn.  Banuay 
was  tbmigbtfdl,  and  remaiited  sUent.    Mr.  Bedway  diank 
a  littk  wine,  and  said — 
* "Dotb^tfahik  uracil  of  this  Oonmm'niillip  here?  " 

"  His  monoiy,  of  coan^  is  hdd  in  higb  oterai  as  tbe 
foonder  of  this  otdoay,*"  Mr.  Swaim  answered. 

"  And  there  is  do  fiutba-  token  of  that  esteem  to  be 
foond,"  said  ISn.  Ramsay,  "outride  of  a  moral  tablet 
hidden  np  in  tbe  tower  of  a  littie  Int  of  a  diarch  tfaousands 
of  miles  away  from  where  tbe  gorcmor  made  bis  rqratar 
tion." 

"  They  should  erect  a  statue  to  him  in  that  diurdi," 
said  Mrs.  Swann,  "something  veiy  tall  and  striking  in 
marble,  set  op  in  a  part  where  it  would  be  a  conspicuous 
object.  It  wonld  court  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
Englisfa-speaking  world." 

**  Who''s  g<nng  to  bear  the  expense  of  such  a  memorial?  " 
inqnired  Mr.  Hedway. 

"  An  appeal  must  be  made — a  subscription  invited,^ 
answered  Mrs.  Ramaay.  **  I  should  like  you  to  be  identi- 
fied with  such  a  movement." 

"  Are  they  proud  here  of  tbdr  origin  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Bedway. 

**I  beg  pardon,"  retorted  Mr.  Swan,  looking  em- 
barrassed. 

**  Do  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney,  of  New  South  Wales 
in  genovl,  desire  to  see  the  sto^  of  their  origin  per- 
petuated by  a  marble  statue  erected  to  tbe  first  convict 
importer?"  said  Mr.  Redway,  with  the  taste  of  a  lunatic, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  look  of  one,  if  there  had  been  eyes  at 
that  table  equal  to  the  interpretation  of  his  face. 

"  My  dear  Alexander,"  exchdmed  Mrs.  Ramsay,  admir- 
ably counterfeiting  an  expression  of  cheerfulness  and 
reassurance  in  the  glance  die  directed  Erst  at  Mr.  and 
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then  at  Mrs.  Swann,  "  tvhen  I  told  you  my  father  was  a 
convict '^ — the  glass  of  wine  which  Mr.  Swann  was  lifting 
to  his  lips  was  arrested  midway,  as  though  the  reverend 
gentleman's  arm  had  been  blasted — "what  was  your 
answer  ?  Weren't  you  gloriously  magnanimous  ?  Didn't 
you  say  that  Daniel  O'Connell  would  have  been  trans* 
ported  if  the  Government  of  his  time  could  have  had  its 
way  ?  And  do  you  suppose  that  the  population  of  New 
South  Wales  springs  wholly  from  a  convict  establishment  ? 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh,  Mrs.  Swann !  what  extravagantly  absurd 
ideas  and  prejudices  strangers  bring  with  them  here.^ 

"I  do  assure  you,  Mr.  Beauclerk,^  exclaimed  Mr. 
Swann,  with  a  fervour  which  he  accentuated  by  waving 
his  wine-glass,  heedless  of  the  risks  of  spilling  its  contents, 
"  that  scores  of  men  as  nobly  connected  as  yourself  have 
settled  in  this  colony,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders 
of  lines  whose  ancestry  will  one  day  furnish  New  South 
Wales  with  an  aristocracy  as  illustrious  as  Great  Britain.'*' 

"I  don't  doubt  it,''  responded  Mr.  Redway,  in  his 
most  dignified  and  courteous  way,  but,  of  course,  with  an 
irrelevancy  which  could  not  have  missed  fire  as  an  appeal 
to  critical  insight  had  any  of  the  three  listeners  been 
visited  by  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

**  Have  you  seen  Tyburn  Grange,  Mr.  Beauclerk  ?  ^ 
asked  Mrs.  Swann,  artfully,  but  with  some  austerity  in 
her  face,  changing  the  subject. 

"  No,  madam." 

"  We  are  going  to  drive  there  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs. 
Ramsay. 

"Why  Tyburn  Grange?"  inquired  Mr.  Redway,  as 
though  struck  by  an  idea. 

^^You  may  well  ask,  Alexander,"  responded  Mrs. 
Ramsay,  quickly  wondering  at  the  same  time  why  he  had 
not  put  this  question  before,  as  she  had  frequently  named 
the  house  to  him.*    "  My  father  was  a  man  capable  of 
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deep  resentment.  He  deeply  resmted  hu  deportation,  or 
rather  tbeoutrageoQBly  small  occasion  for  it."  Shefjjaoced 
at  Mr.  Swann  with  a  pleading  look  of  an  iDstant  in  her 
fine  ejes.  **  He  was  determined  to  perpetuate,  in  a  bitter^ 
ironical  manner,  the  tradition  of  his  life,  of  which  he  was 
not  ashamed,  and  to  prove  his  contempt  of  public  opinion 
be  entitled  his  house  after  a  [dace  in  litnidon  where  they 
hanged  men." 

"He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  spirit,"  said  Mr. 
Swann.  ''The  very  name  of  his  house  is  a  permanent 
vindication  of  him,  and  you  do  well,  Mrs.  Bamsay,  by 
preserving  his  choice  to  show  that  you  are  in  sympathy 
with  his  views." 

"  Grange ! "  murmured  Mr.  Redway,  with  an  expres- 
sion as  though  his  mind  were  at  a  cUstance.  "  Is  it  a 
farm?" 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  laughed  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
"  My  friend.  Lord    Polethorpe,"  Hiid   Mr.   Redway, 
"  lives  in  a  grange.     It  is  moated.     I  rather  fancy  that 
Tennyson  had  that  grange  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  some 
moaning  verses  about  one  'Mariana.'" 

The  conversation  drifted  into  small  talk.  After 
dinner  Mrs.  Bamsay  led  the  way  into  the  room  in  which 
she  had  received  her  guests,  and  when  tea  and  coffee  had 
been  served,  nothing  much  was  said  about  anything  for 
some  time  but  the  approaching  marriage  between  Mr. 
Redway  and  Mrs.  Ramsay,  and  a  programme,  to  which 
Mr.  Redway  contributed  an  idea,  was  arranged. 

As  they  walked  home  Mr.  Swann  asked  his  wife  what 
Elbe  thought  of  Mrs.  Ramsay^s  choice, 

"  It  will  be  a  marriage  of  ambition,  not  of  love,"  said 
Mrs.  Swann. 

"  I  think  she  does  well,  seeing  that  she  lacks  nothing 
else  in  the  way  of  earthly  blessings,  in  determining  to 
improve   her  social  position,'"  observed  Mr.  Swann,  who 
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was  mellow  with  good  cheer.     *^  He  is  very  dignified,  and 
what  you  call  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school.*^ 

"  Why,  yes,**  answered  Mrs.  Swann,  who  held  her'dress 
so  high  that  she  seemed  in  the  lamp-light  to  be  walking 
on  wooden  1^.  ^*  There  can  be  no  question  about  his 
breeding.  But  I  will  not  say  the  same  about  his  good 
taste.  Some  of  his  remarks  struck  me  as  very  odd,  and 
he  is  occasionally  so  abrupt  as  to  be  almost  oflRensive.^ 

^^I  have  seen  a  portrait  of  Charles  I.,^  said  Mr. 
Swann,  ^  and  Mr.  Beauderk^s  face  is  extraordinarily  like 
it'' 

**  Would  a  man  of  lofty  position  be  constantly  dragging 
into  a  general  conversation  the  names  of  the  aristocracy  'f^ 
inquired  Mrs.  Swann. 

^*  Why,''  answered  her  husband,  who  was  in  a  very 
good  humour,  ^men  like  Beauclerk  scarcely  know  any 
other  person  but  lords  to  talk  about." 

*'The  thing  will  be  called  romantic  by  some  and 
impudent  by  others,"  said  Mts.  Swann. 

^*  By  the  envious,"  said  Mr.  Swann.  **I  don^  know  a 
woman  in  the  colony  who  would  not  be  glad  of  the 
chance  for  herself  or  her  daughter." 

^  But  he  was  picked  up  out  of  the  sea,"  said  Mrs. 
Swann,  ^'  and  his  story  is  his  own." 

"Oh  dear  no,  not  quite,"  responded  Mr.  Swann. 
^^  The  French  count  who  rescued  him  was  an  old  friend. 
He  knew  all  about  him.  Besides,  Mrs.  Ramsay  has  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  of  discovering  the  truth  for  her- 
self." 

A  few  more  sentences  after  this  description  carried 
them  home. 

Next  day  a  carriage  and  pair  drove  up  to  the  door  of 
Petty's  Hotel.  The  horses  were  blood  bays,  resplendent 
with  plated  harness ;  the  carriage  was  a  barouche,  and  on 
the  box  were  a  coachman  and  page^  in  livery  smd  laoed 
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hats.  The  page  had  been  improvised  by  Mrs.  Butterfield, 
who  could  Sot  immediately  find  a  inan  to  replace  the  dead 
fDOtman,  She  wished  that  her  mistress  should  be  driven 
to  her  bome  in  such  full-blown  dignity  as  could  be  con- 
trived in  a  hurry,  and  a  boy  therefore,  who  fitted  a  page's 
suit  in  Mrs.  Butterlield's  keeping,  was  buttoned  up  in  it 
with  ao  much  result  of  general  tightness,  however,  that 
when  he  dismounted  to  ring  the  bell  he  breathed  as  if 
half  snfibcnted  by  over-eating. 

Mr.  Beciivay  and  Mrs.  Ilamsay  entered,  and  the  drive 
to  Rose  Bay  began.  The  couple  were  much  obeerred 
until  they  bad  been  driven  clear  of  the  populous  thorough- 
fetes.  The  public  attention  was  not  attracted  so  much 
by  the  fine  turn  out — Sydney  was  always  remarkable  for 
ib  handsome  equipages ;  it  was  the  pair  in  the  carriage 
who  caught  the  public  eye,  often  arresting  the  spectator 
into  a  halt,  and  compelling  his  head  into  a  following 
gaze.  Never  did  Mrs.  Ramsay  look  more  attractive. 
Never  did  any  charmingly  apparelled  lady  sit  by  the  side 
of  a  more  dignified  and  noble-looking  gentleman.  The 
very  horses  seemed  conscious  of  the  unusual  freight  of 
blood  they  were  drawing,  and  stepped  out  in  the  highest 
pride  of  grace  and  pace.  It  was  rather  too  early,  perhaps, 
for  the  people  who  knew  Mrs.  Ramsay  to  be  abroad,  and 
she  bowed  once  only,  and  then  to  two  ladies,  who,  after 
they  had  ^uted  her,  fell  into  an  inimitable  posture  of 
astonishment  and  curiosity,  remaining  rooted  long  after 
the  carriage  bad  swept  out  of  sight.  Once  clear  of  the 
city  the  drive  was  delightful.  The  sky  was  clear,  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  the  breeze  was  soft  and  sweet,  and 
Nature  spread  a  banquet  for  the  eye  in  natural  growths, 
which  might  have  been  selected  by  the  skilful  hand  that 
planned  the  Botanic  Gardens ;  and  even  the  leaden-hued 
gum  tree,  that  very  ghost  of  trees,  as  it  has  been  called, 
failed '  to   depress  _the  joyous  sense   of  life  inspired  by 
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splendour  of  colouring,  by  luxuriance  of  growth,  and  by 
the  grace  of  motion  wrought  by  the  viewless  finger  of  the 
wind. 

Arrived  at  a  fine  gateway,  the  carriage  rolled  along  a 
curved  drive,  and  the  home  of  Mrs.  Ramsay  stood  before 
the  couple  in  massive  bulk  of  stately  architecture.  The 
widow^s  eyes  were  upon  Mr.  Redway^s  face  as  he  gazed. 
The  building  was  in  the  Corinthian  order  throughout 
The  central  figure  consisted  of  a  pediment  supported  by 
four  Corinthian  columns,  raised  on  a  pedestal  with 
panelled  dies.  A  flight  of  steps,  flanked  by  balustrades, 
ornamented  with  coachant  lions,  led  to  the  front  entrance. 
The  lower  part  of  the  house  was  rusticated,  and  pierced 
with  semicircular  windows.  Pilasters  ran  up  the  entire 
face  of  the  building,  and  divided  it  into  equal  bays,  and 
coupled  pilasters  terminated  the  angles.  Round  the  first- 
floor  windows  were  moulded  architraves  stopped  on  sills 
supported  by  consoles.  The  house  was  crowned  by  a 
handsome  entablature,  with  deep  over-hanging  cornice, 
modillions,  and  dentil  corse,  and  the  building  was  com- 
pleted by  a  balustraded  parapet  surmounted  by  sculptured 
figures. 

**  Is  it  as  handsome  as  York  Manor  ?^  she  asked,  with 
modesty  and  coyness  in  her  face. 

^^  It  wants  the  age  and  the  traditions  of  our  English 
home ;  but  it  is  very  fine,  veiy  fine  indeed,"  he  answered, 
with  lofty  urbanity,  whilst  his  eyes  travelled  over  the 
facade. 

This  house  had  been  built  by  Mr.  Loveday.  He  had 
said  to  the  architect — 

"  Look  'ere,  governor :  Fve  got  the  money,  and  youVe 
got  the  brains ;  I  want  something  that^uU  make  ^em  talk, 
and's  going  to  last,  not  only  my  time,  but  my  daughter's 
after  me ;  and  not  only  my  daughter'^s  time,  but's  going 
to  last  their  children's  children's  time,  and  stand  as  a  sight 
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and  an  ornament  which  will  bring  people  to  see  it,  and 
so,  governor,  you  can  fire  away  as  soon  as  ever  you 
please.^ 

And  the  architect  had  fired  away  to  the  tune  of  forty- 
six  thousand  pounds.  For  that  was  the  ooet  of  the  build- 
ing alone,  and  in  spite  of  the  architect's  remonstrances, 
Mr.  Double-John  Loveday  insisted  upon  calling  this  seat 
or  reaidence  Tybum  Grange,  declaring  that  Grange 
sounded  better  than  any  other  word  he  could  think  of, 
and  that  he  ^ve  *em  ii^bum  as  a  promise  that  he,  for 
one  wasn't  ashamed  of  the  origin  of  New  South  Wales. 

How  many  acres  went  to  the  land  about  this  house  I 
do  not  know.  Ilie  scene  was  a  swelling  surface  of  gently 
sloping  hills  and  softly  sinking  valleys  cultivated  into 
spaces  of  flower  garden  and  lawn  richly  wooded  in  many 
parts  with  the  growths  of  New  Holland ;  but  the  axe  of 
the  artist  in  landscapes  had  contrived  that  the  natural 
woods  of  the  soil  should  not  veil  the  glorious  breast  of  the 
ocean  sweeping  in  silver-fringed  brightness  into  Rose  Bay, 
from  the  windows  of  the  mansion ;  and  when,  in  the  few 
moments'  pause  at  the  door,  Mrs.  Ramsay  called  Mr. 
Beauclerk's  attention  to  the  sweet  surface  of  blue  sea,  an 
ejaculation  of  pleasure  left  his  lips  in  his  really  sane 
enjoyment  of  the  familiar  spectacle  of  ocean,  beautiful 
just  there  with  its  flicker  of  white  canvas,  like  the 
hovering  darts  of  the  sea-guns'*  wings  coming  and  going, 
or  the  fitful  wink  of  the  breaking  wave  in  snow-crest 

The  tight  little  page  pulled  a  handsome  brass  bell' 
chain,  and  almost  immediately  the  great  hall  door  was 
flung  wide  open,  and  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Butterfield,  stately 
with  Roman  nose  and  her  Sunday  black-silk  gown,  was 
to  be  seen  swooning  in  curtseys  upon  the  threshold.  Mrs. 
Ramsay  alighted,  Mr.  Redway  followed. 

"Here  we  ate,  Susannah,''  exclaimed  the  widow,  with 
Buch  colouring  of  the  vivacity  of  the  heart  in  her  cheek 
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as  sharpened  into  diamond  brilliance  the  gay  light  in  her 
soft  dark  eyes,  and  seemed  to  brighten  as  with  gold  dust 
the  rich  bronze  of  her  abundant  hair. 

"  We  shall  be  ready  for  limch  when  I  have  shown  Mr. 
Beauclerk  over  the  house.'' 

Mr.  Redway  bowed  loftily  to  one  of  Mw.  Butterfield^s 
remarkable  curtseys. 

"  How,*"  inquired  Mrs.  Ramsay,  "  have  you  managed 
as  regards  helps  ?  '* 

«<  Fve  got  together  what's  needed  to  cook  and  make 
ready  by  the  time  you  are,"  answered  Mrs.  Butterfield. 
*^But  servcmts  are  still  the  pest  of  the  place,  and  the 
wages  they're  asking  are  awful.  The  best  is  as  bad  as 
bad  can  be,  and  I  quite  dread  the  idea  of  a  new  butler  and 
footman.  Gretting  gardeners  is  as  easy  as  shelling  peas ; 
it's  the  indoor  servant,  sir,"  addressing  Mr.  Redway,  "  that's 
the  trouble  out  here.'* 

**  I  know  it  is — I  know  it  is,"  answered  Mr.  Redway, 
lifting  his  hand,  whilst  he  gazed  round  the  spacious  hall, 
illuminated  like  a  church  by  stained  windows  and  decorated 
with  several  trophies  of  the  forest  and  the  field.  "  It^s 
the  same  thing  at  home,  and  the  scullery  wench  is  as 
impossible  as  the  chtf  de  cusmdy  with  exorbitant  demands 
and  rascally  expectations,  seeing  the  homes  they  come 
from,  where  a  joint  of  meat  is  unknown  and  where  they 
are  glad  to  sleep  three  in  a  bed«^ 

As  this  judgment  was  in  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
Butterfield's  opinions,  she  sank  in  anotiier  profound  curtsey, 
and  the  Roman  austerity  of  her  countenance  visibly 
relaxed. 

But  Mr.  Beauclerk  was  now  to  be  shown  over  the 
house,  and  Mrs.  Ramsay  led  the  way,  and  Mrs.  Butterfield 
followed,  rustling.  It  will  be  presumed  of  such  a  house 
as  this  that  the  rooms  are  sumptuously  furnished.  This 
was  so,  cmd  my  simple  assurance  must  take  the  place  of 
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docriptiotL  The  shdves  of  the  lilvary  wen  handaomely 
lowled.  Banges  ol  coaaerrataxy  g^wed  with  ^dendid 
examples  of  Aoatraliao  growthi.  In  the  dioiiig-nKHn, 
that  was  as  big  ai  aa  oidinai;  baUroom,  Mr.  Bedwaj 
■topped  to  look  at  the  {nctores.  One  of  these  pictures 
repieiented  Mr.  I^veday,  a  roa^  stem  bee  with  heavy 
jawB  lesting  in  collan  and  a  white  cravat ;  botging  brows, 
with  the  froat  hair  cmnbed  down  orer  them  like  «  woman's 
fringe ;  then  Mn.  Loveday,  a  comely  woman  of  about  five 
and  forty,  with  eyes  which  reminded  you  of  her  daogfater's  - 
then  an  idealized  pcntzait  4^  Misa  Helen  Loveday  (Mts. 
^^'°>^y)  ^g^  twenty,  a  very  snet  and  ^wing  bee 
which  smiled  at  yoo  with  provoking  archness,  more 
delightful  yet  perh^is  by  virtue  of  its  rural  old  home 
dress  with  its  higfa-waisted  girdle,  the  modest  kerchief 
diseembling  but  scarcely  di^uising  the  ripening  beautiest 
of  the  breasts. 

"  And  that  is  how  I  am  supposed  to  have  looked  when 
•I  was  a  little  younger  than  I  am  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Ramsay. 

"  And  there  never  was  a  better  likeness  took,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Butterfield. 

"  My  sister's  picture  went  to  her  husband,"  said  Mrs. 
Ramsay,  "These  are  the  family  pictures,  Alexander. 
These  ore  our  historic  traditions.'' 

She  slightly  dropped  her  head,  softly  smiling. 

"There  are  plenty  at  York  Manor  to  supply  defi- 
ciencies," said  Mr.  Redway.  "We  will  carry  you  home 
when  we  return.  It  is  very  charming.  It  might  pass  as 
a  duplicate  of  I*ady  Amelia  Appleton's  portrait — the 
most  fascinating  of  women — Count  D'Orsay  was  amongst 
her  most  passionate  admirers.  To  her  is  ascribed  that 
significant  bon-mot:  A  French  refugee  of  noble  birth 
got  into  a  talk  on  metaphysics  with  her,  and  quoting 
Voltaire's  saying  *  Pourgm  tommea  nma ! '  he  added, '  Why 
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is  man  here?^  *For  woman,^  answered  Lady  Amelia. 
Did  you  ever  hear  anjrthing  smarter  or  more  to  the  point, 
NeUy  ?  "^ 

And  he  began  to  laugh  as  he  strolled  on,  looking  at 
other  paintings  by  or  after  masters  more  or  less  celebrated. 
Mrs.  Ramsay  exchanged  looks  with  Mrs.  Butterfield,  who 
tried  by  her  eye  to  imply  the  conviction  of  her  heart,  that 
Mr.  Beauderk  was  a  man  of  unquestionably  noble  birth. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  neither  whilst  inspecting  the 
house,  nor  whilst  at  lunch  nor  subsequently  down  to  the 
day  of  his  marriage,  nor  after,  did  Mr.  Redway  make  any 
reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Ramsay,  nor  seem  to  be  even 
conscious  that  a  predecessor  had  claimed  the  widow^s 
affection.  Nor  by  the  smallest  hint  did  the  lady  help  Mr. 
Redway  to  think  of  Mr.  Ramsay ;  the  truth  being  that 
the  mourning-band  is  worn  outside  the  hat ;  for  if  it 
were  the  fashion  to  wear  it  inside,  the  hat  would  seldom 
be  found  lined.  The  momentary  idea  which,  in  the  con- 
sciousness, forms  the  link  between  one  chain  of  associations 
and  another,  was  in  Mr.  Redway^s  case  either  not  re^ 
membered  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  totally 
obliterated.  Which  proposition,  as  a  possibility  entirely 
reasonable  as  a  diagnosis  in  mental  conditions  is,  strange 
to  relate,  shared  both  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  the  latter  observing — 

^^  If  we  admit  (what  physiology  is  rendering  more  and 
more  probable)  that  our  mental  feelings,  as  well  as  our 
sensations,  have  for  their  physical  antecedents  particular 
states  of  the  nerves;  it  may  well  be  believed  that  the 
apparently  suppressed  links  in  a  chain  of  association  really 
are  so ;  that  iliey  are  not,  even  momentarily,  felt ;  the 
chain  of  causation  being  continued  only  physically  by  one 
organic  state  of  the  nerves  succeeding  another  so  rapidly 
that  the  state  of  mental  consciousness  appropriate  to  each 
other  is  not  produo^.*^ 
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A  few  da3rs  more  than  three  weeks  after  the  amral  of 
the  Crimaon  Baaiter  at  Sydney,  a  nKMniiig  paper,  pablisbed 
in  that  dfy,  printed  the  following  eflbnoD  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  its  contributors,  who  waa  prafaaUy,  to  tue  the 
language  of  the  [nesa,  "  inspired  **— 

"  Mauuage  of  A[.EXAin>Ea  BKancLEBX,  Eso^  to  Mks. 
JsaMlNGHAH  Baiisat. — On  Saturday  morning  last  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  Beaoclerit,  Esq^  to  Heloi,  relict 
of  the  late  Jemingfaam  Bamsay,  Esq.,  of  Stafford  House, 
Bathurst,  was  solemnized  at  the  chordi  of  St.  HiiUpV 
llie  wedding  was  strictly  private.  Amongst  the  few 
assembled  were  Captun  Asiron  Buzacott  of  that  well- 
known  Australian  liner  the  CrinuoH  Banner  and  Doctor 
Hacpberson  the  sorgeMi  of  that  ship.  The  offidating 
clergyman  was  the  Beverend  Tliomas  Swann.  Ilie  bride^ 
who  was  in  high  spirits  and  looked  most  lovely  in  her 
travelling-dress,  was  given  away  by  Captain  Buzacott.  It 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  Mr.  Alexander  Beauderii  is 
cimely  connected  with  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  whose 
House,  as  we  know,  dates  through  Charles  II.  and  Eleanor 
Gwynne  to  the  longi  splendid,  and  romantic  line  of  the 
Stuiu^.  Mr.  Beauclerk  bears  an  extraordinary  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  portraits  of  King  Charles  I.,  insomudi  that 
his  face  alone  would  supply  indisputable  testimony  to  the 
presence  of  the  Blood  Royal  of  Great  Britain  in  his  veins. 
After  an  el^ant  and  recAenhi  breakfast,  served  at  Pett^^s 
Hotel,  with  the  usual  culinary  excellence  of  that  well- 
known  estaUishment,  the  happy  couple,  amidst  the  sincere 
congratulations  of  the  few  friends  in  attendance,  prch 
ceeded  at  once  to  Bathurst  to.  spend  their  boneymoopt^ 
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^^'Obrible  founderin^  of  a  mile  styme  ship.  ^Orful  loss 
of  life !    Shock-in^  pertikeelars !    Latest  accounts !  ^ 

These  and  the  like  sentences  were  one  October  morning 
howled  out  in  the  choice  Cockney  accents  of  the  London 
street-boy  by  a  newspaper  lad  on  the  pavement  in  front 
of  the  row  of  houses  of  which  one  was  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Redway.  The  time  was  a  quarter-past  eight  in  the 
morning.  The  cook  in  Mrs.  Redway ^s  kitchen  was  put- 
ting a  chop  she  had  just  fried  for  the  lap-dog  in  the 
mincing-machine,  and  the  housemaid  was  waiting  to  take 
up  the  hot  water  and  the  lap-doge's  breakfast  to  Mrs. 
Redway^^s  bedroom.  The  scuUery-maid,  whose  brother 
was  at  sea,  rushed  up  the  area  steps  to  buy  a  paper  of 
the  boy  who  smelt  the  incense  of  tiie  chop  through  the 
open  Idtchen  door  and  felt  in  consequence  more  starred 
than  usuaL  Unluckily  for  him,  he  was  not  a  lap-dog ;  he 
was  merely  a  London  street-boy,  in  broken  boots  and 
his  father^s  shirt,  and  a  man^s  coat  firom  which  the  tails 
had  been  shredded,  and  a  greasy  old  cap  that  covered 
a  head  of  hair  which  had  not  known  soap  firom  the  hour 
its  owner  came  weeping  into  being. 

A  bedroom  bell  was  violently  rung. 

'^She  ^ears  Im  a-singin^  out,^  exclaimed  the  house- 
maid, as  the  boy  fell  to  yelling  afresh. 

^^  Why,  if  it  aine't  the  ship  that  master  sailed  in !  ^^ 
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cried  the  scullery-maid,  glaring  at  the  paper  which  she 
had  held  at  arm^s  length  as  though  she  fended  off 
an  approaching  ghost.  ^^Wasn^t  ^er  name  Pnncess 
Royalf' 

*^  What^s  ^appened  to  ^er  ?  ^  inquired  the  housemaid, 
turning  pale. 

The  sculleiy-maid  began  to  read :  ^^  Loss  of  a  Cape 
Mail  liner.  Over  one  hundred  souls  supposed  drowned. 
Thrilling  narratives  by  the  sunrivonh— — '^ 

^The  bedroom  bell  again  rang.  Whilst  the  cook 
dumped  the  contents  of  the  mincing-machine  into  a 
saucer  and  the  housemaid  fiUed  a  can  with  hot  water  from 
the  boiler,  the  scullery-maid  read  with  a  voice  shrill  with 
excitement — 

^  That  well-known  Royal  MaO  steamer  the  PrincuB 
Royal^  foundered  on  the  night  of  October  Srd,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Fmisterre  by  striking ^ 

**'Ere,  don^t  read  more  ^tiU  I  come  back,^^  said  the 
housemaid ;  and  she  went  out  with  the  saucer  in  one  hand 
and  the  hot-water  can  in  the  other. 

Mrs.  Redway  was  standing  before  the  toilet-glass,  in 
her  dressing-jacket,  doing  her  hair,  when  the  housemaid 
entered.  The  dog,  impatient  at  the  delay  of  serving 
its  breakfast,  was  barking  with  the  bronchial  yap-yap  of 
the  spoilt  and  senile  beast  of  the  lap.  The  voice  of  the 
newsboy  could  be  heard  far  down  on  the  pavement  some 
distance  away. 

^^  What  are  they  calling  out  ?  ^  said  Mrs.  Redway. 

The  housemaid,  who  had  been  in  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Redway^s  service  four  years,  was  sincerely  afiected,  and 
looked  the  sensations  which  were  in  conflict  within  her. 
She  was  a  pretty  girl,  now  very  pale,  with  large  round 
black  eyes,  and  she  stood  incapable  of  speech,  staring  at 
her  mistress.  The  lap-dog  was  barking  furiously  at  the 
saucer.     Mrs.  Redway  caught  sight  of  the  girPs  face  in 
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the  looking-glass  and  turned  her  head,  and  the  hand  that 
grasped  the  brush  at  her  hair  fell  to  her  side. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  **  she  inquired. 

^^  Fm  afraid,  ma^am,^  answered  the  housemaid,  **  that 
the  steam-vessel  that  master  sailed  in  ^as  gone  down.^ 

Mrs.  Bedway  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  or  two  in 
silence,  and,  without  visible  change  of  colour,  the  skin  of 
her  face  seemed  to  tighten  over  the  high  cheek-bones  and 
to  thin  her  compressed  lips  into  a  mere  line  of  mouth. 

^Who^s  told  you  this?"*  she  exclaimed. 

^  If  s  in  the  paper,  ma^am.*^ 

^  Go  and  bring  me  one,  instantly.**^ 

The  housemaid  put  down  the  can  and  saucer,  and  ran 
out  of  the  room.  She  returned  in  a  minute  with  the 
paper. 

^^  That  will  do,^  said  Mrs.  Redway,  and  seating  herself 
in  an  easy-chair,  she  began  to  read. 

The  news,  stripped  of  much  excellent  description — 
another  illustration  of  the  sad  waste  of  literary  talent  in 
journalism — amounted  to  this  : — ^The  steamship  Avania^ 
bound  firom  a  Spanish  port  to  London,  had  yesterday  put 
into  Falmouth  and  landed  seventeen  people,  whom  she 
had  rescued  from  an  open  boat.  Nine  of  these  persons, 
male  and  female,  were  passengers ;  the  remainder,  sailors 
and  firemen.  The  story  related  by  them  was  that  their 
ship  was  the  Princess  Royaiy  one  of  the  steamers  of  the 
Company  which  conveys  the  mails  between  England  and 
Cape  Colony.  This  ship,  on  a  foggy  night,  had  struck 
upon  a  rock,  and  her  destruction  was  so  swift  that  time 
was  barely  allowed  for  the  lowering  of  the  boats.  It  was 
believed  that  four  boats  loaded  with  the  people  got  away. 
But,  even  if  the  other  three  boats  should,  happily,  later  on 
be  accounted  for,  considerable  loss  of  life  was  still  to  be 
feared.  The  names  of  the  rescded  persons  were  given, 
but  that  of  Alexander  Beauclerk  Redway  was  not  in  the 
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liat  Several  possengen  and  two  or  three  of  the  sailon. 
related  their  experiences,  more  or  len  thrilling.  The 
passengers  had  escaped  in  their  bed-clotbea.  Much  Ion 
of  life,  it  was  to  be  believed  by  the  nairators,  must 
have  been  occasioned  by  ezfdouons  in  the  engine-room, 
and  the  bursting  of  the  decks  when  the  steamer  foundered. 
It  was  certainly  known  that  fotff  boats  fiiU  of  people 
had  left  the  ship,  and  hope  was  expressed  that  news  of 
the  safety  of  all  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  get 
away  from  the.vessel  would,  before  long,  be  received. 

Mrs.  Redway  read  this  report  from  the  banning  to 
the  end.  The  skin  of  her  face  was  so  tense  as  to  render 
it  expiesstonlesB.  There  could  be  no  play  of  visible  emotion 
in  that  drum-taut  surface.  Shocked  and  dismayed,  of 
course,  she  was;  but  she  had  been  bom  a  passionless 
pcaraoD,  and  self-control,  therefore,  was  to  her  no  very 
difficult  obligatiou.  She  was  a  wife,  and,  in  her  way, 
had  loved  her  husband ;  and  his  corpse,  for  all  she  knew, 
might  be  washing  about  somewhere,  whilst  she  sat  in 
that  diair  with  the  newspaper  on  her  knee,  tiying  to 
realize  this  abrupt,  this  prodigious,  this  life-dianging 
confrontment. 

Perhaps  she  had  not  studied  her  books  in  vain.  She 
had  been  in  her  time,  and  still  was,  a  student  of  Mill, 
Bentham,  Bradlaugh,  Greorge  Eliot,  the  contributors  to 
the  Spectator  and  the  Leader^  and  other  profound  thinkers. 
She  had  established  a  lost  dogs'  home.  She  was  a  Radical 
in  politics,  with  strong  opinions  based  on  fallacies,  and 
bad  frequented  political  meetings  of  a  rowdy  character 
at  Hammersmith  and  adjacent  parishes,  where  she  ac- 
cepted the  risk  of  having  ber  hat  battered  and  her 
gown  torn.  Those,  eloquent  hij^  cheek-bones,  those 
large,  cold  eyes,  that  small  supply  of  hair,  wrenched 
from  her  thoughtful  brow  into  a  careless  top-knot,  could 
not  deliver  in  vain,  save  to  undiscriminating  eyes,  th^ 
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message  of  her  mind.  Even  as  she  sat,  she  had  no  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  she  was  a  widow.  But  she  was  superior 
in  fortitude,  a  quality  often  yoked  to  the  passionless 
character;  her  thin  lips  grew  thinner  by  compression; 
they  were  incapable  of  the  scream  whidi  must  have 
escaped  the  mouth  of  a  type  of  woman  of  a  weaker  moral 
structure.  She  did  not  for  a  moment  dream  of  pulling 
the  bell  to  summon  sympathy,  even  in  the  shape  of  a 
housemaid.  Her  highest  aim  had  ever  been  to  be  practical 
in  all  things,  to  realize  on  the  instant,  to  act  coolly  in 
crises.  She  had  so  disciplined  herself  in  this  respect, 
indeed,  that  she  never  went  to  bed  without  being  prepared 
to  smell  smoke  or  to  be  disturbed  by  the  cry  of  fire,  when, 
as  she  believed,  she  would  at  once  know  what  to  do. 

She  knew  what  to  do  now,  and  started  at  once, 
without  agitation  of  heart  or  of  hand,  to  dress  herself. 
She  went  down  stairs,  and  breakfast  was  served.  Fortu- 
nately, perhaps,  for  her,  she  had  no  bosom  friend,  no  dear 
relation,  to  communicate  with  in  this  fearful  trial.  The 
parlour-maid,  who  waited  upon  her  at  breakfast,  glanced 
at  her  askant,  astonished  and,  perhaps,  disgusted  by  her 
composure ;  and  she  told  them  in  the  kitchen  that  missub 
wasn^t  taking  on  at  all,  she  didn^t  show  no  excitement, 
on  the  contrary,  she  was  eating  quite  as  ^earty  as  usual, 
and  had  spoke  to  her  dog  once  or  twice  as  natural  and 
collected  as  though  the  master  was  sitting  opposite. 

Then  came  the  order  for  the  victoria  to  be  at  the  door 
by  a  quarter  to  eleven  punctually,  at  which  hour  Mrs. 
Redway,  veiled,  entered  her  carriage,  and  was  driven 
through  the  gloom  of  a  London  October  morning  to  the 
offices  of  the  Union  Steamship  Company.  There  they 
could  give  her  no  fbrther  news.  The  other  boats  were 
sure  to  be  fallen  in  with;  td^rams  had  been  sent  to 
ports  from  which  home-bound  steamers  were  proceeding, 
and  their  masters  had  been  requested  to  keep  a  sharp 
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look-out.  The  boats  could  oot  poaribly  b%  fiur  zanored 
from  the  direct  track  of  ships  bound  to  cntain  ports. 
The  stAteiiMDta  of  loine  of  the  men  who  had  oome  ap 
born  Falmouth  represented  t^  wBatbert  when  the  ship 
stioek,  as  quiet,  and  the  boats,  therefore,  went  in  no 
jeopardy  through  perilous  winds  and  high  seas.  Hn. 
Bedway  Ini^t  sa£dy  count  upoa  the  safety  of  her 
husband,  and  when  the  other  boats  wete  reported,  tuU 
particulars  would  instantly  be  communicated  to  her. 

The  offices  were  crowded  by  people  seelung  informatiai, 
and  Mrs.  Bedway  was  glad  to  squeeze  out  of  the  throng 
(tf  persons  more  or  less  distracted ;  wires  and  daugfatoa 
of  sailon,  and  of  the  denizens  of  the  engine-room,  that 
centre  of  catastn^)he  and  horror  in  steamship  fouoderings ; 
wires  and  daughters  of  captain  and  mat^  who,  having 
got  the  news  from  Falmouth  in  the  afternoon,  had  rejected 
the  Bssuratwes  of  the  local  officials,  and  fled  from  South- 
ampton to  London  by  rail  for  bead-office  verification; 
wives,  daughters  and  parents  of  passengers  more  or  less 
self-restrained,  more  or  leas  hopeful,  more  or  less  distraught. 

Mrs.  Redwa;  drove  home.  About  a  quarter  beTote 
the  lundieon  hour  the  Chevalier  Albert  Garcia  was 
announced.  Mis.  Redway,  who  had  bought  on  her 
return  a  copy  of  nearly  evety  morning  London  papn- 
then  published,  sat  in  her  drawing-room  engrossed  by 
the  narrative  of  the  wreck  in  the  Morning  Po»i,  and  a 
leading  article  on  the  subject  She  dropped  the  paper 
when  the  door  was  opened  and  the  figure  of  the  ChevaUer 
appeared  on  the  threshold.  On  that  threshold  he  stood, 
rooted  so  far  as  fixity  of  feet  could  surest  that  state.  He 
gazed  at  the  lady ;  then,  extending  his  arms,  b^an  to  nod 
at  her  with  the  most  mournful  and  deplorable  expre8si<Ht 
of  &ce  which  his  mustache  and  imperial  accentuated  as 
though  they  woe  crape ;  and  whilst  he  nodded  his  head 
he  moved  his  hands  up  and  down  from  the  wrist. 
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<<  Well,^  he  exclaimed,  after  an  extraordinary  pause ; 
^^  what  are  we  to  say  about  this  ?  ^ 

*^  I  shall  not  despair,^  responded  Mrs.  Red  way,  in  a 
tone  of  voice  that  proved  her  the  complete  governess  of 
her  passions  and  feelings.  ^^  A  great  deal  of  news  has 
yet  to  arrive,  and  Alexander's  safety  may  be  included  in 
it  But  it  is  a  dreadful  shock,^  she  added,  with  a  sudden 
sinking  of  her  head. 

^^He  is  safe.  You  may  believe  me^^  exclaimed  the 
Chevalier,  with  dramatic  vc^mence.^ 

^^  Do  you  mean  to  say ?  ^  she  inquired,  with  a  swift 

eagerness  that,  if  she  had  been  any  other  woman,  would 
have  made  her  glow. 

^No,^  he  cried  in  his  strongest  voice.  *^I  know 
no  more  than  you.  But  there  is  a  secret  conviction 
here." 

He  clenched  his  fist  upon  which  some  diamonds 
sparkled,  and  smote  the  bosom  of  his  shirt  on  which  a 
diamond  sparkled  also. 

*^  These  secret  convictions  never  erred  with  me.  They 
are  more  than  prognostications.  They  are  the  whisper  of 
an  intuition  which  is  truth.  I,  Albert  Garcia  " — here  he 
hit  his  shirt-front  again — *^  affirm  that  in  due  course  you 
will  receive  news  of  your  husband's  safety.'' 

^'It  is  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Mrs.  Redway,  who 
understood  that  this  man  was  talking  merely  to  keep  up 
her  spirits. 

^^  You  do  not  remember  the  life-buoy  perhaps,"  said 
he,  with  a  smile  which  I  may  call  melodmmatic.  For 
Garcia's  face  in  all  forms  of  expression,  whether  in  the 
frown  or  the  smile,  in  the  deadly  severe  gaze  or  the  look  of 
earnest  benevolence,  was  always  referred  by  the  spectator's 
private  judgment  to  a  part  in  a  piece  fit  for  the  homes  of 
melodrama. 

^*  I  do.    I  was  thinking  about  it  a  few  moments  ago, 
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and  wondering  if  tbe  poor  dear  fellow  wookl  have  foond 
time  to  make  use  of  it.    Wont  joa  sit  down  7  * 

He  seated  himself  and  sud,  viewing  faer  as  thoo^ 
absoihed  by  tender  consideration  of  the  threat  of  afflic- 
tion which  had  that  moming  come  to  her  in  the  Aoats 
of  a  newsboy — 

"  Hiat  Ufe-baoy !  Lliomme  propose,  la  femme  dispose. 
I  say  this  in  no  spirit  disrespectful  to  the  lofty  sentiment 
of  the  original  maxim.  But  it  is  true,  nevertheless.  It 
was  he  that  proposed  the  voyage;  it  is  yoa  that  shall 
dispose  of  it  Your  life-buoy  is  more  than  hop&  It  is 
the  real  thing.  It  was  your  chef-d'oeuvre  of  imaginatifm. 
I  see  him  in  fan^  floating  in  a  circle  consecrated  by 
nuptial  love.  A  boat  approaches;  the  white  circle  is 
seen,  a  mariner  bends  over  tiie  side  of  the  boat  and  drags 
into  her  the  dripping  figure  (^  our  Alexander.  If  yon 
were  a  Catholic  you  would  hang  that  life-buoy  up  as  a 
dedicatory  offering  in  a  church,  and  there  would  be  no 
holy  memorial  so  eloquent  in  human  appeal,  so  irresistible 
in  its  moving  poetry  of  woman's  love,  as  that  white  drcle 
of  your  purchase,  at  once  symboliaing  the  marriage  ring 
and  the  saoamental  cincture  of  wedded  life.'" 

He  bowed  to  her  as  thou^  she  were  the  stalls  and  the 
pit,  not  to  mention  ihe  stage  boxes,  and  whilst  his  figure 
was  regtuning  its  usual  theatrical  carriage,  the  servant 
announced  lunch, 

"  You  will  stop  and  lunch  with  me,  Chevalier  P '" 

He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then  looked  at  her, 
tenderly,  as  though  it  were  his  pity  and  not  his  appetite 
that  consented,  and  making  another  how,  he  arose,  and 
she  conducted  him  to  the  ^ing-room,  carrying  the  dc^ 
with  her,  and  leaving  about  eight  copies  of  morning  news- 
papers in  a  litter  on  the  sofa. 

There  is  no  form  of  human  anxiety  that  more  greatly 
strains  the  heart  than  the  expectancy  that  is  bred  of 
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sea-peril.  Ashore  we  yearn  for  the  safety  of  those  we  love 
at  sea.  At  sea  we  pray  for  our  lives  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  love  us.  The  seaman  lashed  in  the  frozen  rigging, 
pitilessly  pelted  by  rain  and  hail,  which,  swept  by  the  guns 
of  the  ^e,  smite  him  with  the  death-killing  power  of  rifle- 
shot, turning  his  eyes  glazing  in  death  round  about  oyer  the 
white  wrath  of  the  sea  amid  which  the  life-boat  labours, 
reaching  the  foam-clouded  wreck  to  find  the  sailor  as  dead 
as  the  hope  in  its  cold  sepulchre  of  heart ;  the  mother  who 
grows  grey  whilst  she  awaits  with  everlasting  expectation 
the  arrival  of  her  darling  boy  in  the  long,  long  overdue 
ship ;  the  wife,  1^  husband,  who  every  morning  scan  the 
daily  journal  foflmy — the  barest  paragraph  of  news  that 
shall  refer  to  the  foundered  ship,  in  which  one  or  more  of 
the  beloved  were  crossing  the  seas ; — what  illustration  of 
mental  anguish — and  how  many  more — within  the  power 
of  man  to  submit  to  his  mind'^s  eye,  can  rival  these  ? 

This  last  form  of  anxiety  was  to  be  Mrs.  RedwayX 
and  expectancy  was  not  to  be  ended  in  her  by  a  com- 
munication from  the  Union  Company  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  informing  her  that  all  four  boats — ^and  it  was 
certain  that  no  more  had  got  away  from  the  ship  before 
she  sank — were  now  accounted  for:  number  one,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Avonia  at  Falmouth ; 
numbers  two  and  three,  which  had  been  fallen  in  with  by  a 
cargo  steamer  bound  to  Oporto,  where  the  rescued  people 
had  been  landed ;  number  four  by  the  French  brig  Pariserme^ 
which  had  landed  the  people  at  Brest.  The  names  of 
all  the  inmates  of  the  boats,  passengers,  seamen,  and  men 
who  worked  in  the  engine-room,  had  been  telegraphed  by 
the  consuls ;  and  the  list  was  duly  included  in  tiie  com- 
munication from  the  head  office  to  Mrs.  Redway :  but  her 
eye,  to  no  purpose,  sought  for  the  name  of  Alexander 
Beauderk  Redway. 

Of  so  many  souls  on  board  at  the  time  of  sailing,  so 
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□uay  had  been  roKiwd,  and  w  mauft  it  was  feand,  had 
perUwd.  Ofthoaeof  iriiattiioi^arUhadlmaTeednd* 
the  head  office  did  wA  deipair  <rf  beanng.  It  u  true  that 
eye-witnawea  who  xqmted  tiw  mack,  afinoed  anaiu- 
momly  and  abiafaiteljr  that  Cmv  inlj  of  the  aix  boaia 
earned  bjr  the  iVmnv  Magfat  left  the  diim  all  of  them 
foil;  bat  Dtidi  floatabh  abiff  in  the  ihape  of  ho-oof^N, 
•pan  boonai,  gutii^i,  hand-^nka^  life-bnoya,  and  as 
forth,  would  be  left  after  the  ^p  had  nrnk,  or  liaa  to  the 
■urfikce  after  the  had  toadied  bottom;  and  the  head 
office  truitcd  that  mora  lirea  than  thoae  named  in  the  list 
endoied  had  been  pcemBrr^d  by  these  neans;  and  lbs. 
Bedway  might  rest  aMured  that  all  items  of  fuzther  in- 
telligence in  any  way  bearing  aptu  the  poasilMlity  of  the 
{NKservation  at  Mr,  Bedway,  woidd  be  instantly  despatdied 
to  her  to  any  address  she  mi|^t  be  good  eooagfa  to 
forward  to  the  head  t^ce. 

Not  a  grain  of  salt  in  this  heavy  soul-subdoing 
raau  of  dou^  to  render  it  digestible  or  palatahle  to 
kecking  anxiety ;  and  the  Chevalier  Albert  Garcia,  though 
he  was  &equent  in  visits  of  lympethetic  hope  rather  than 
condolence,  could  say  no  more  than  that  be  was  intuitivdy 
certain  that  Mr.  Bedway  had  not  perished,  and  that 
therefore  he  must  so<sier  or  later  be  heard  of. 

"  For,"  said  he,  in  the  large,  dramatic  and  impcntant 
manner  which  the  foreigner,  whether  theatrical  or  not, 
will  often  assume  when  he  teaches  his  graodmother  to 
suck  e^a — "  for,"  said  he,  **  you  have  to  consider  that 
thb  is  the  ago  of  sdence,  of  the  marine  steam-engine  and 
the  electric  telegra[di.  Iltey  are  even  talking  of  putting 
this  country  in  electric  commua^tion  with  America," 
He  started,  and  folded  his  arms,  and  frowned  upon  Mrs. 
Bedway,  as  though  appalled  by  the  immensity  of  the 
scheme.  "  If  they  succeed,  we  shall  soon  be  in  commum- 
cation  by  electricity  with  the  whole  of  the  world." 
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*^  But  it  has  not  happened,^  said  Mrs.  Bedway,  viewing 
him  with  eyeas  as  cold  as  dew  on  a  slate  roof. 

^^  No  !  It  has  not  happened,  as  you  say.  But  you 
can  receive  news  by  a  flash  from  many  plac^  at  any  one 
of  which  it  is  likely  your  husband  may  turn  up ;  and 
what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  if  Mr.  Bedway  is  alive,  you 
cannot  be  kept  waiting  lon^  in  this  age  of  science,  to  be 
told  that  he  will  return  to  you.^ 

Mrs.  Bedway  saw  very  little  meaning  in  this,  and 
certainly  nothing  on  which  to  bottom  the  most  elementary 
kind  of  hope.  But  what  could  the  Chevalier  know  of  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  ?  When  Mr.  Bedway  had  once  invited 
Garcia  to  accompany  him  in  a  friend^s  yacht  for  a  short 
trip,  the  Chevalier  made  a  hideous  face,  and  declared 
himself  a  very  indifierent  sailor. 

^^  I  should  need  a  great  temptation,^  he  said,  ^^  to 
undertake  a  voyage  and  go  upon  the  water  merely  for 
pleasure,  to  obtain  no  more  than  a  sight  of  passing  foam, 
to  endure  the  motion  of  waves,  to  view  scenes,  at  the 
risk  of  one^s  life,  which  are  accessible  by  rail,  or,  at  the 
worst,  by  a  short  Channel  passage,  which,  God  knows,  is 
bad  enough,  even  in  calm  weather — no !  The  good  Gtxl 
designed  me  for  the  land ;  I  have  but  to  consider  my  legs, 
and  reflect  upon  .them  when  in  action,  to  know  that.  Even 
the  oscillation  of  a  railway  carriage  affects  me  here.^  He 
took  his  fat  throat  in  his  sparkling  hand.  ^^I  love  to 
read  about  the  sea,  and  the  poetry  of  the  sea,  and  when 
I  am  filled  with  the  horrors  of  description,  I  like  to  dine, 
and  to  thank  my  good  angel  that  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  me  from  enjojring  and  digesting  the  dishes  as 
nature  intended  men  who  are  not  fish.^ 

Though  not  what  is  called  a  worrying  woman,  Mrs* 
Bedway  soon  began  to  be  worried  with  thoughts  on 
mourning.  For  some  weeks  no  further  news  of  the 
disaster  reached  her ;  it  seemed  certain  that  no  more  than 
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the  inmates  of  the  four  boats  had  escaped ;  there  were  a 
thousand  chances  to  one  that  Mr.  Redway  had  not  owed 
his  deliverance  to  a  life-buoy,  or  a  floating  piece  of  wreck, 
otherwise  surely  by  this  tio&e  news  of  hhn  would  have 
been  received.  As  the  days  rolled  by,  and  no  more 
outside  the  official  enquiry  was  heard  about  the  founder- 
ing of  the  Princesi  Royal^  Mrs.  Redway  naturally  grew 
more  deeply  and  fully  persuaded  that  her  husband  had 
been  drowned,  and  her  thoughts  grew  busy  and  diligent 
in  the  direction  of  widow^s  weeds.  Ought  she  to  clothe 
herself  in  mourning — ^would  the  adoption  of  widow^s 
weeds  be  premature — would  not  crape  subject  her  to  the 
suspicion  that  she  was  a  little  too  eager  to  accept  the 
obligations  of  widowhood  ?  Even  a  strong-minded  woman 
will  sometimes  love  a  man  to  talk  with,  and  take  counsd 
of.  Indeed  strong-minded  females  have  been  known  to 
seek  the  judgment  of  men,  whose  sex  they  deride  in 
novels,  essays,  and  in  conversation,  in  preference  even  to 
the  opinions  of  women.  It  was  not  wholly  inconsistent, 
therefore,  with  her  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  general 
behaviour,  that  Mrs.  Redway  should  consult  the  Chevalier 
on  this  question  of  going  into  mourning. 

<*  It  is  horrid,"^  she  ^aid,  *^  to  be  seen  in  colours  when 
there  is  scarcely  a  person  I  know  who  doesn'^t  regard  me 
as  a  widow.^ 

He  viewed  her  with  eyes  whose  tenderness  was  not 
affected,  as  an  expression  of  something  deeper  than 
friendly  interest,  by  his  black,  curling,  and  knitted  eye- 
brows and  replied — 

*^  If  you  are  really  persuaded  that  my  dearest  friend 
Alexander  is  dead  ^— -(he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
extended  his  hands)— ^^  then  of  course  your  duty  to  his 
memory  is  dear,  and  your  grief  should  be  made  public  by 
ur  attire.'' 

^  Have  you  abandoned  all  hope  ?  ^  she  inquired. 
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"  No ;  my  intuition  is  still  strong.  I  have  not 
abandoned  hope,^  he  cried,  striking  his  knee  with  his 
clenched  fist,  **  because  I  abhor  the  idea  of  being  hopeless 
when  my  mind  is  concerned  with  the  safety  of  a  friend. 
But — day  passes  after  day;  it  will  be  a  month  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  The  Union  Company  has  nothing  more 
to  add  to  the  information  it  has  contributed.  It  is  a 
matter,  perhaps,  for  your  solicitor,  and  I  hope  no  question 
of  law  will  arise  to  vex  you.  The  contents  of  his  will  are 
not  known  to  you.  Is  that  will  to  be  read?^  He  con- 
vulsed himself  in  silence  with  a  shrug  in  which  half  his 
ears  disappeared. 

**  How  can  it  be  read ! '"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Red  way,  with 
emotion,  ^*  untiL^^  her  voice  faltered,  *^  it  can  be  proved 

beyond  question  that  he  is ""    She  could  not  bring 

herself  to  pronounce  the  word. 

**  Then,^  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  ^  if  you  are  to  wait 
for  proofs,  you  cannot,  until  they  arrive,  consistently  dress 
yourself  as  a  widow.^ 

She  viewed  him  with  troubled  enquiry. 

"  If  I  were  you,**  said  he,  "  I  would  compromise.  My 
clothes  should  be  neither  gay  nor  sombre.  To  put  it  as 
an  artist,  I  would  dress  myself  in  a  listening  way;  I 
should,  by  my  raiment,  express  a  tone  of  mournful  atten- 
tion and  grievuig  expectation  which  yet  should  not  convey 
the  idea  of  bereavement.  I  suggest  this  as  an  artist,^  he 
said,  with  a  sparkling  wave  of  his  hand. 

She  nodded  in  dubious  approval,  and  then  said,  *^  It 
is  impossible  to  guess  how  long  one  would  be  expected  to 
wait'' 

*^  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  trouble  yourself  about  public 
opinion,'"  he  said.  ^^  You  are  superior  to  it.  The  time 
of  conviction  will  arrive.  You  will  then  know  what  to 
do."  After  a  short  pause,  he  added,  ^^  Who  has  the  custody 
pf  his  will?" 
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"  His  lawycM." 

"  There  will  be  tnntees  ?  " 

"Executon,  Cheralier." 

**Ha!  well,  letters  of  admlofartratfon  cannot  be  taken 
out  until  yon  cAn  fiimfah  proa&  of  death." 

"Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  a  little  fretfblly.  "Mr.SIoaiM 
has  toM  me  that." 

"  At  whidi  rate,*  ezelAimed  the  Chev^er,  arching  his 
eyebrows,  "  *it  may  be  for  years  Or  it  nuty  be  for  ever,*  as 
one  of  the  songs  yon  love  says." 

"  I  could  not  stand  the  strain.  I  tihould  make  up  my 
mind"  she  rejoined,  and  ber  face  took  a  sadden  expression 
of  severity  which  seemed  to  tighten  yet  the  aldn  of  it,  and 
ber  high  cheeks  looked  pale  under  the  slate-blue  lig^t  of 
eya  abruptly  animated  by  perception  of  a  complicated 
social  and  commerdal  difficulty. 

A  day  or  two  before  Mrs.  Redway  received  the  news 
that  was  to  settle  her  mind  as  to  mourning,  she  met  with 
a  dreadful  blow.  Her  dog  was  sitting  on  the  mat  at  Qie 
foot  of  the  staircase  awaiting  the  descent  of  its  mistress  to 
breakfast  in  the  dining-room.  Seeing  the  hall  door  ajar, 
owing  to  a  boy  having  called  with  a  parcel  and  the 
serrant-maid  running  upstairs  to  ascertain  if  it  was  right, 
and  hearing  a  dog  bariring  on  the  opposite  pavement,  the 
creature  sneaked  out,  and,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
was  run  over  by  a  hansom  cah.  It  filled  the  air  with 
shrieks  of  agony.  He  cook,  recognizing  the  sound,  rushed 
up  the  area  steps,  and  as  she  picked  the  dog  up,  it  expired 
inberarms.  This  dogbad  been  Mrs.  Redway's  companion 
during  her  married  life.  It  had  grown  venerable  and 
senile  in  her  lap,  on  her  bed,  in  her  carriage,  in  eating 
carefully  cut-up  mutton  chop  in  saucers.  She  had  loved 
to  decorate  its  neck  with  a  ribbon.  She  would  suffer  it, 
without  much  r^ard  to  the  habits  of  dogs,  to  lick  her 
luth.    Many  old  ladies  might  hold  tl^t  it  must  be 
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more  difficult  to  replace  auch  a  dog  as  this  than  a  htuband, 
particularly  if  he  was  middling  or  bad. 

When  the  dead  d(^  in  the  state  of  nastiiiess  which 
the  wheel  of  a  hansom  cab  will  reduce  a  toy  terrier  to, 
was  put  down  by  the  cook  befbre  Mrs.  Redway,  the  lady 
shrined,  sat  down  and  wept  She  had  reason  for  weeping 
for  her  dog,  because  she  knew  it  was  dead.  She  had  not 
wept  for  her  husband,  no  donbt,  because  she  might  still 
believe  he  was  alive  Her  mind  was  fall  of  this  lament- 
able tn^edy  and  the  loss  of  a  beloved  friend  whose 
caressing  tongue  had  been  for  ever  stilled  by  the  brutal 
heedlessness  of  a  cabman,  when  the  Chevalier  Albert  Garcia 
called. 

"  Well,'"  he  said,  "  it  is  a  blow,  and  I  can  understand 
your  feelings.  But  the  poor  beast  was  very  old,  and  in 
the  ordioary  course  of  nature  could  not  have  lasted  much 
longer.  I  beg  you  will  compose  your  mind  with  that 
reflection." 

"But  I  miss  him  at  every  turn,"  she  exclaimed,  by  no 
means  so  passicmleisly  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of  talking 
about  the  possibilities  of  her  Alexander's  deliverance. 
"He  used  to  look  up  at  me  with  more  gratitude  in  his 
beautiful  little  eyes  than  ever  I  have  seen  in  man,  woman, 
or  child,  after  he  had  eaten  his  breakfast." 

*'  You  will  get  another,"  said  the  Chevalier. 

"  Nothing  in  the  worid  could  ever  take  his  place,"  she 
cried,  with  a  vehemence  that  was  singular  in  a  person  so 
self-contained  in  mind  and  practical  in  views. 

The  Chevalier  viewed  her  tenderiy  under  his  heavy 
black  eyebrows,  and  looked,  whilst  he  curled  one  end  of 
his  mustache,  as  though  he  had  something  on  his  mind  so 
wei^ty  that  it  needed  every  jMop  of  immense  resolution 
to  prevent  it  from  bursting  through  and  out  of  him  in  a 
wild  and  dramatic  appeal  which,  had  the  centuiy  been 
younger  than  it  was,  would  have  flung  him  on  one  knee. 


I 
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Just  then  the  double  knock  of  the  pottman  waa  heard, 
and  a  minute  later  a  servant  entered  the  (brnwing-^ooin 
with  a  letter  on  a  lilTer  salver.  Mrs.  Badway  aeiaed  it, 
read  the  addreas  and  the  imprint  upon  the  aaaled  flj  at 
the  envelope,  and  excJaimed,  with  a  Middai  look  of  alann, 
"  It's  from  the  Union  Office.'"  She  opraed  the  letter ;  Ae 
read  it  through  in  silence;  the  Chevalier  watched  her 
face  as  tntraitly  aa  a  street  organ-grinder  watdiea  a  wiodov 
with  somebody  in  it  who  promiaes,  by  appreciative  pos- 
ture, to  throw  down  a  penny.  Mn.  Redway  had  viribly 
paled  during  the  reading.  She  read  again,  making  no 
sound;  then,  with  a  fi^tly  uttered,  *'Ok  dear!  how 
awful  <  It  is  too  much  for  me ! "  she  handed  the  lettv  to 
the  Qievalier,and,  bowing  her  head,  concealed  her  tearless 
face  in  her  hands. 

Garcia  read  the  letter  to  himself.  It  was,  as  we  have 
heard,  from  the  Union  Steam  Ship  Compan/s  head  office. 
The  secretary  stated,  in  the  most  sympathetic  langoage 
he  could  employ,  that  news  had  been  received  that 
morning  of  a  corpse  washed  ashore  upon  the  beach  near 
the  village  of  Finisterre.  It  had  probably  been  neariy  a 
month  in  the  water,  and  it  waa  scarcely  distinguishable, 
even  as  human  remains,  through  fish  and  the  action  of  the 
sea.  Its  identity,  however,  was  rendered  absolute  by  the 
circumstance  of  its  wearing  a  life-belt,  on  which  was 
clearly  painted  the  words,  Alexander  Beauclerk  Bedway. 
WouM  Mrs.  Bedway  kindly  state  whether  hor  hnsband 
hod  embarked  poaseased  of  a  life-buoy  thus  distingaished  ? 
The  trunk — ^it  was  httle  more — was  clothed  in  the  rags  of 
what  had  obviously  been  pyjamas,  but  even  if  these 
pyjamas  had  borne  the  name  or  the  initials  of  the  wearer, 
the  part  which  would  most  likely  have  received  the  mark 
was  torn  and  gone.  The  remains,  as  a  thing  beyond 
recognition,  had  been  at  once  buried  by  the  Roman 
Cathdic  prieet,  who  had  forwarded  the  life-buoy  and  the 
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remains  of  the  pyjamas  to  Santiago;  and  on  receipt  of 
such  information  as  he  trusted  Mrs.  Redway  might  be 
able  to  give,  the  secretary  would  write  and  request  the 
immediate  despatch  to  their  head  office  of  the  articles 
named  for  identification,  and  they  would  either  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  Redway  for  her  inspection,  or  detained  for  her  to 
view  as  soon  as  she  could  possibly  call  after  their 
receipt. 

^*  This,^  said  the  Chevalier,  folding  his  arms,  with  the 
letter  dangling  at  his  fingers^  ends,  *^is  terrible.  It  is 
ghastly,  appalling,  annihilating,  but — *sunt  superis  sua 
jura.     Spes  tutissima  ccelis/  ^ 

As  he  delivered  himself  with  a  broad  ^^a,""  Mrs. 
Redway,  behind  her  hands,  thought  he  was  speaking 
Spanish,  but  was  too  much  agitated  to  ask  him  what  he 
meant. 

^^You  will,*"  said  he,  modulating  his  voice,  with  an 
artistes  power,  into  sweetness,  "  of  course  write  to  the 
secretary  and  inform  him  that  you  purchased  a  life-buoy 
for  your  husband  on  which  you  caused  his  name  to  be 
painted,  and  you  will  say  whether  he  took  pyjamas  with 
him  or  not.*" 

**  He  took  a  good  stock  of  pyjamas  with  him,^  she 
answered.  **  It  is  dreadful  to  think  that  the  poor  darling 
should  have  perished  in  the  belt  I  purchased  in  the  hope 
of  saving  his  life  in  the  event  of  the  ship  sinking.  Two 
blows,  one  after  the  other,^  she  continued,  in  the  note  of 
a  moan,  rocking  herself.  *^  I  shall  ask  the  secretary  to 
send  the  buoy  here  for  verification.  It  must  be  my 
husband^s.  Tliere  could  not  occur  such  a  coincidence  as 
two  persons  of  the  same  name  on  board  one  ship.^ 

**  And  both  in  possession  of  life-buoys  painted  with 
the  same  name.  Absurd !  Impossible !  ^  exclaimed  the 
Chevalier. 

^*But  I  shall  be  able  to  make  nothing  of  the  rags. 

2  B 
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What  do  I  know  about  pyjamas  ?  How  shall  I  be  able 
to  tell  if  the  remnants  found  on  the  remains  belonged  to 
my  husband  ?  ^ 

"  The  life-buoy  is  so  tremendous  a  witness  that  you 
want  no  more,"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  extending  the 
letter  and  speaking,  though  low,  with  the  enormoiu 
emphasis  which  his  lungs  could  put  into  any  part  of  speedi 
he  chose  to  accentuate. 

"I  hate  the  idea  of  going  into  the  City  to  look  at  the 
things  and  be  stared  at,"  said  Mrs.  Redway,  talking  now 
quite  passionately,  whilst  her  eyes  travelled  about  the 
room  as  though,  in  meditating  a  letter,  she  was  thinking 
of  pen  and  paper.  "  I  will  write.  They  seem  very  desirous 
to  be  all  that's  kind  and  considerate.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  life-buoy,  to  know  that  I  am  alone." 

She  said  this  as  calmly  a^  though  she  were  asking  you 
bow  yoa  are. 

**  Not  alone,  Mrs.  Redway,  whilst  you  can  count  upon 
the  services  of  at  least  one  aidant  friend,  and  a  man  who 
loved  your  husband,"  said  Garcia,  clasping  liis  ringed 
hands  upon  his  knee,  and  leaning  forward  with  a  soft 
expression  that  was  not  exactly  a  smile,  aa  tliough  he 
were  singing  a  light  love-song  to  the  Btrumming  of  a  lute 
or  a  guitar  but  a  little  removed  from  the  listening 
coquettish  ear  of  the  Bella  Figlia  of  his  vene. 

She  was  silent,  and  he  changed  hii  face  with  the 
rfq>idity  wludi  expressed  him  a  past  master  in  mask- 
making. 

**  An  idea  comes  to  me,"  he  cried.  "  I  know  an  honest 
man  who  lives  at  Vigo.  He  is  from  the  Basque  Provinces. 
He  keeps  a  pasado  at  Vigo.  He  is  the  son  of  a  school- 
master who  taught  my  father  how  to  read  and  write. 
'V^go  is  not  very  far  from  Finisterre.  He  shall  oblige 
me  by  visiting  the  spot  where  the  remains  are  buried, 
and  by  collecting  from  the  priest  and  others  all  the 
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information  that  is  to  be  got  from  people  who,  of  course,^ 
he  added,  with  a  tremendous  shrug,  **have  little  more 
than  a  poor  sea-tossed  torso  to  tell  us  about.  The  good 
man  will  understand  that  I  shall  reimburse  him.^ 

Within  an  hour  of  the  receipt  of  the  secretary'^s  letter, 
Mrs.  Redway  had  answered  it,  and  her  request  was  to  the 
effect  which  her  conversation  with  the  Chevalier  has 
indicated  to  you.  One  feature  of  her  husband^s  disap- 
pearance from  the  stage  of  life,  however,  could  not  possibly 
occur  to  her  as  an  idea,  simply  because,  now  that  her 
life-buoy  had  delivered  its  freight  and  message,  she  was 
as  fully  convinced,  as  any  human  being  under  the  circum- 
stances could  possibly  be^  that  her  husband  lay  dead  and 
buried  in  some  cemetery  or  graveyard  in  the  tillage  of 
Ilnisterre.  The  feature  I  refer  to  was  this — ^the  total 
silence  at  sea  and  at  Sydney  as  to  Mr.  Alexander  Beauclerk 
Redway. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

TSB  BONBTUOON 

It  is  not  cotMn  that  if  Mr.  Redway'*s  misfortimeB  had 
occurred  to  him  ia  this  age,  instead  of  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago,  he  would  have  been  heard  of  sooner  as  a  ship- 
wrecked man,  mercifully  delivered.  Ilie  odds,  however, 
ogaiust  bis  ufety  Imng  reported  in  time  to  avert  an 
enormous  moral  and  sodal  disaster  to  his  wife  were  no 
doubt  out  and  away  heavier  in  his  day  than  they  would 
be  in  this.  All  the  remote  parts  of  the  globe  were  not 
connected  by  the  electric  wire  as  they  now  are.  If  steam 
was  not  still  in  its  infancy,  it  was  by  no  means  plentiiiil, 
save  in  short  channel  trips  and  in  the  voyages  to  India. 
The  Count  Louis  de  la  Ville  on  his  arrival  at  Guadaloupe 
omitted  to  make  an  official  statement  touching  the  re- 
covery of  a  shipwrecked  Englishman  found  floating  in  a 
washstand.  He  spoke  of  the  thing  to  his  friends  as  an 
incident  of  a  charming  voyage  which  had  refreshed  his 
health  and  deepened  his  love  for  the  sea,  and  it  was  re- 
peated in  Guadaloupe  society  as  a  remarkable  anecdote  of 
the  ocean ;  but  no  more  was  made  of  it  than  that,  and  it 
was  not  certain  that  the  story  even  found  its  way  into  the 
Guadaloupe  prints.  We  have  seen  that  Captain  Buzacott 
overlooked  the  matter  of  Mr.  Redway  in  his  hurried  inter- 
view with  the  British  consul  at  Rio.  Captain  Skidl,  as  he 
facetiously  styled  himsdf,  of  the  show-ship  Skeleton,  had 
received  no  specific  report  of  Mr.  Redway's  recovery,  and 
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when,  therefore,  he  arrived  at  Plymouth  four  months  after 
the  rencounter  on  the  high  seas,  he  had  nothing  to  report 
but  the  name  of  the  Crimson  Banner^  and  the  part  of  the 
world  where  he  had  fallen  in  with  her.  The  Australian 
liner  had  signalled  very  few  ships  during  her  passage  from 
Rio  to  Sydney,  and  those  at  such  a  distance  as  to  admit 
of  her  making  her  number  only.  The  long  voyage  of 
those  times  must  also  be  considered.  We  know  that  the 
Crimson  Banner  took  about  five  months  and  a  half  to  get 
to  Sydney  from  the  Thames.  What  with  the  tedious  and 
tardy  arrivals  of  wool  from  the  interior,  and  what  with  the 
running  of  seamen  for  the  diggings,  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  men  for  the  forecastle  of  a  full-rigged  ship,  the 
detention  of  the  Crimson  Banner  at  Sydney  covered  a 
period  of  not  certainly  less  than  four  months.  The  good 
ship  occupied  between  four  and  five  months  more  to  crawl, 
or  thunder,  to  roll  and  stagger,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  where  the  portly  waggon  would  take  a  tug  for 
her  berth  at  Blackwall. 

Thus  considerably  more  than  a  twelvemonth  must 
elapse  before  Captain  Buzacott  would  be  in  a  position  to 
hand  his  official  log  in,  and  we  must  therefore  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  silence  of  the  press  as  to  Mr.  Redway^s 
singular  escape  frtim  shipwreck. 

Not  that  we  need  doubt,  had  the  news  of  a  man 
delivered  from  a  washstand  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  rock  upon  which  the  Princess  Royal  split,  and 
within  a  few  hours,  so  to  speak,  of  her  foundering,  arrived, 
that  the  identity  of  the  rescued  person  would  have  been 
promptly  established.  The  name  he  gave — ^Alexander 
Beauclerk — must  have  proved  suggestive  enough  without 
co-operation  of  description  which,  had  he  been  a  murderer, 
would  have  hanged  him  through  irrefragable  testimony  of 
lineaments.  His  irrelevant  and  irresponsible  talk  of  the 
Sandown  Castle  would  have  been   imputed   to   a   true 
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reason — ^perversion  of  memory.  Therefore  it  came  to  pass 
that  Mrs.  Redway  was  not  to  receive  news  of  her  haabaxuTs 
safety  within  the  time  allotted  by  convention  for  widows 
to  mourn.  Mrs.  Redway^s  mind  had  been  made  up  before 
she  saw  the  life-buoy.  The  secretary's  letter  was  conclusive. 
Who  but  her  husband  in  that  ship  could  have  borne  his 
name  ?  Who  but  her  husband  in  that  ship  would  have 
found  an  opportunity  of  using  his  life-buoy  ?  She  was 
perfectly  well  aware  that  he  had  shared  a  cabin  with 
another ;  but  as  this  man'^s  name  was  not  included  in  the 
list  of  the  rescued,  she,  together  with  everybody  belonging 
to  the  Union  Company,  was  convinced  that  he  was 
drowned ;  which,  in  other  words,  was  assurance  as  positive 
as  could  be  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep  himadf 
afloat  when  the  ship  sank ;  and  so,  by  issue  of  a  veiy 
commonplace  form  of  ratiocination,  Mrs.  Redway,  wi^ 
imperious  conviction  bred  of  trouble  that  is  a  commingling 
of  grief  and  the  resolution  to  believe  the  worst,  decided 
on  the  evidence  of  certain  remains  found  floating  in  a 
life-buoy,  that  she  was  a  widow. 

In  which  conclusion  she  ordered  mourning,  and  she 
was  dressed  in  widows^  weeds,  in  which  she  looked  ten  years 
younger,  and  very  interesting,  with  her  large  slate-blue 
eyes,  somewhat  languid  and  pale  &oe  wearing  the  memoty- 
look  of  the  bereaved,  when  die  received  by  appointment  a 
representative  of  the  tlxiion  Steam  Ship  Company,  who 
brought  with  him  a  bundle  containing  the  life-buoy  and 
some  rags,  of  pyjamas. 

The  ChevaUer  had  been  invited  to  meet  the  gentleman, 
to  help  Mrs.  Redway  to  put  questions,  and  he  was  present 
with  a  letter  from  Antonio  Baltasar,  of  Vigo,  in  his  pocket. 

The  representative  was  a  tall  gentlemcuily  man  in  dark 
clothes  and  a  black  cravat ;  he  wore  strong  whiskers,  and 
his  eyes  sought  another^s  with  diffidence.  He  was,  so  to 
•peak,  the  Company^s  undertaker,  and  in  this,  and  in  other 
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employs,  hod  gained  experience  in  measming  the  griefs 
of  survivors  or  reUtives  for  decent  interment.  He  bowed 
low  when  he  entered  the  drawing-room  where  Mrs.  Red- 
way  awaited  him  pale  in  new  deep  moutning,  with  the 
Chevalier  Albert  Garcia  in  an  armciialr  not  far  ofT.  Ilie 
representative  opened  the  bundle  and  drew  out  the  life- 
belt, at  the  sight  of  which  Mrs.  Redway  brought  her 
hands  together  convulsively,  and  her  thin  streak  of  lips 
grew  almost  white  with  compression  with  the  eiTort  to  arrest 
the  scream  that  was  in  her  throat.  It  was  an  awful  thing  for 
the  poor  woman  to  look  at.  There  was  the  name  as  ghastly 
clear  as  the  letters  on  a  new  tombstone.  In  that  white 
circle,  a  little  rusty,  perhaps,  after  its  long  romp  in  the 
sea,  the  man  who  bad  strained  her  again  and  again  to  bis 
heart  had  died  slowly — had  died  a  most  languishing  and 
miserable  death,  the  anguish  of  which  could  be  known 
only  to  "  the  Eye  that  hath  kept  watch  o^er  raan^s 
mortality."  She  had  some  gift  of  imagination :  the 
picture  that  life-buoy  submitted  was  vivid  in  colour. 
She  beheld  the  drowned  man  rise  to  the  flickering  crest, 
from  which  the  salt  was  blown  in  a  smoke  of  crystals; 
she  saw  the  sea-bird  hovering  over  him  with  curved  neck 
and  brilliant  eyes  and  strong  beak,  breaking  into  cries ; 
she  witnessed  with  the  swiftness  of  the  visionorj'  glance 
the  gradual  despoliation  of  those  sacred  remains,  tiie  mask 
of  face  vanishing  out  of  all  similitude  to  what  was  re- 
memberable  to  the  afFection  he  had  once  professed  and 
she  had  once  requited ;  and  in  the  narrow  space  of  silence 
during  which  the  life-buoy  hung  in  the  representative's 
hand,  exposed  to  her,  she  saw  it  washed  ashore  on  the 
strand  of  Rniaterre,  a  relic  of  mortal  suffering  that  was 
over,  a  shocking  memorial  to  the  foresight  which  had 
planned  the  gift  and  rendered  its  own  identity  of  its 
dreadful  burden  as  indubitable  as  the  hands  whidi  she 
suddenly  lifted  to  her  foce. 
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The  representatiTe  stood  up  before  her  with  bowed 
head,  holding  the  life-buoy.  Garcia  broke  the  nlence. 
He  udd  in  a  low  voice,  through  which  raa  a  tremor — 

"1  may  say  that  I  was  here  when  that  life-buoy 
arrived  painted  to  the  order  of  Mrs.  Redway,  I  reoognise 
it  It  is  the  life-buoy  which  Mrs.  Redway  jaearaited  to 
ha  husband,  little  foreseeing  the  tragedy  it  was  to  prove 
the  stage  of." 

He  too  then  sank  his  head  and  fell  into  a  look  and 
poettire  of  awful  despondency. 

**  Yes ;  it  is  the  life-buoy  that  I  gave  my  husband,'" 
said  Mrs.  Redwajr,  diaclosiiig  her  face,  which  was  very 
pale,  but  wonderfully  calm  considering  the  short  time 
her  internal  struggle  bad  occupied.  "  Will  you  put  it 
down  upon  the  floor  and  take  a  seat  ? "" 

**  I  do  not  know,  madam,^  exclaimed  the  representa- 
tive, in  soft  and  sympathetic  tones,  "  whether  a  si^t  of 
these  will  be  helpful  to  you  as  further  testimony,  but  it 
was  deemed  proper  that  they  should  be  shown  to 
you." 

He  produced  from  the  black  linen  cloth  in  which  the 
life-buoy  had  been  wrapped  a  bundle  of  dried  rags.  Mrs. 
Redway'e  line  of  mouth  again  turned  white. 

"The  material,"  continued  the  representative,  "is 
undoubtedly  the  stuff  of  which  pyjamas  are  commonly 
made.  The  remain^  were  clothed  in  nothing  but  these 
rags.  They  have  been  carefully  explored  for  a  hint  of  a 
name,  whether  in  full  or  in  initials." 

"  My  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Bedway,  in  a  voice  that  was 
difficult  with  the  strain  she  employed  to  steady  it,"  pur- 
chased some  pyjamas  for  this  voyage,  I  had  no  time  to 
mark  or  get  tbem  marked.  Othei's  which  he  took  and 
which  he  used  bad  bis  initials." 

"  The  life-buoy  is  all  in  all,"  said  the  Chevalier,  in  a 
I    deep  voic&    "What  more  convincing  witness  could  be 
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desired  by  the  most  exacting  judge   that  ever  tried  a 
case  of  questionable  identity •'" 

^That  is  our  unanimous  opinion  at  the  office,  sir,^ 
said  the  representative,  putting  the  rags  away  and  sitting 
down. 

^What  was  the  colour  of  the  hair?^  asked  Mrs. 
Redway. 

The  representative  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  in 
silence.     He  then  said  quietly — 

*^  You^ll  forgive  me,  madam,  if  I  forbear  entering  into 
any  particulars  outside  those  facts.^ 

He  indicated  the  life-buoy  and  the  parcel  of  rags.  I|is 
reserve  was  understood.  Mrs.  Redway  shuddered,  and 
tightened  the  grip  of  her  clasped  fingers  upon  her  lap. 

**  Forgive  me,*^  broke  out  the  Chevalier,  "  but  I  have 
a  letter  here  ^ — he  felt  in  his  pocket  and  produced  an 
envelope — ^^  received  last  evening,  which  communicates 
certain  facts  that  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  considering 
that  the  solicitors  of  my  late  dear  friend  and  the  solicitors 
of  my  dear  friend  Mrs.  Redway  both  need  proof  positive 
of  death  before  they  can  proceed  in  the  matter  of  the  will, 
and  the  property  that  our  lamented  Mr.  Redway  has  left. 
Shall  I  read  it  to  you  ?  ^  he  continued,  fastening  his  large 
eyes  full  of  excitement  on  the  widow. 

Mrs.  Redway  slightly  inclined  her  head.  The  repre- 
sentative bowed  and  assumed  a  severe  listening  attitude. 
The  letter  was  in  Spanish.  The  Chevalier  read  it  piece- 
meal in  that  toi^e,  and  disjointly  translated  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. Baltasar^s  communication  was  to  this  efiect :  on 
receipt  of  his  noble  and  egregiously  honoured  friend^s 
request  he  had  hastened  to  Finisterre,  and  called  upon  the 
priest,  whom  he  had  rigorously  questioned,  and  the 
substance  of  his  answers  he  would  give.  The  body  had 
been  discovered  by  a  fisherman.  It  was  stranded  high 
and  dry  in  the  life-belt.    The  fisherman,  helped  by  others. 
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bore  the  remains,  joat  m  they  were  foimd,  on  a  fhnk  to 
Bventaor  inn^and  th^  priest,  who  ma  the  gonmln^^rfrit 
of  the  little  place,  wu  fttdted.  Hamanly  speaking  the 
remains  were  almost  «ibtiterated  i  theBkeneM^God  was 
gone.  Tbe  good,  ftther  had  beheld  mo^  of  htsror -in  Us 
daj.  Hie  object  he  now  viewed  held  bim  ft>r  some 
minutes  dumb.  It  was  apparelled  in  shreds  of  stofT  which 
bore  no  name  and  Aimished  no  hint  of  their  diaraeter  as 
wearing  apparel  whether  of  the  ni^t  or  of  the  daj.  It 
was  firmly  socketed  by  the  armpits  in  the  life-belt  upon 
which  the  name  of  Alexander  Beauclerk  Redway  wak 
painted  in  striking  black  letters.  Hie  head  was  gone. 
Ihe  hands  from  the  wrist;  the  feet  from  the  ankles,  wen 
gone.  Hie  priest  examined  it  for  coagenital  or  o&a 
mariu  upon  the  flesh.  Tlie  only  marks  he  coald  discover 
were  bruises  and  lacerations  caused  by  the  inward  and 
badtward  rushing  of  the  heavy  breakers  ere  they  flnally 
flung  the  thing  beyond  further  reach  of  their  white  talons. 
There  was  hair  on  the  chest  and  under  the  arm-pits  ;  it 
was  carefully  washed  with  soft  soap  and  warm  water 
to  liberate  it  from  the  veiling  discolouration  of  the  tiring 
and  it  was  then  seen  to  be  a  daric  auburn.  Hiese  were 
substantially  all  the  particulars  the  priest  coold  impart 
to  Baltasar,  who  carefully  noted  them  down.  The  father 
added  that  no  purpose  could  be  served  by  exhuming  the 
remains,  as  the  sole  evidence  of  the  identity  of  this  bast 
of  hnman  mortality  lay  in  the  life-belt,  which,  with 
the  rags,  he  had  dispatched  for  transmission  to  tndi  as 
were  proper  to  receive  them.  Baltasar  accompanied  the 
priest  to  the  graveyard,  where  the  remains  had  been 
buried  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service.  Baltasar  prayed 
that  his  noble  friend  would  honour  him  with  further  re> 
quests  or  instrnctionB,  He  would  procure,  if  the  Chevalio' 
approved,  a  photograph  of  the  grave.  He  would  proceed 
*inth  satjsfsction  to  the  honourable  task  of  rearing  over 
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the  remains  any  such  memorial  duly  inscribed  as  the 
Chevalier  or  the  afflicted  relatives  of  the  deceased  might 
desire. 

Mrs.  Redway  listened  to  this  dreadful  disclosure  with 
a  face  which  gave  no  other  signs  of  life  than  a  slow 
motion  of  her  eyes  from  the  life-buoy  to  the  letter  from 
which  the  Chevalier  read.  When  he  ceased,  she  fainted. 
She  fell  back  upon  the  sofa  and  lay  as  dead. 

^^  Dio  mio  !  I  have  broken  her  heart !  ^  shouted  the 
Chevalier,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  falling  on  one  knee 
beside  her* 

^^  I  guessed  it  would  prove  too  much  for  her,^  said  the 
representative,  rising  coUectedly  and  preserving  his*wits, 
for,  as  the  company^s  undertaker,  he  was  not  wholly  un- 
accustomed to  such  situations.  ^  Loose  her  collar.  Let 
her  breathe.^ 

He  stepped  to  the  bell  and  rang  it.  The  Chevalier 
violently  pricked  his  fingers  in  removing  her  brooch  and 
snapped  his  hand  with  a  grin  of  pain  as  though  he  had 
been  bitten. 

<^  Dio  rmo !  Come  back,  Mary.  God's  blessed  life ! 
It  has  proved  too  much,  first  her  dog,  then  that  life* 
belt,  and  now  this  letter.    But — ^but  •  •  •  ^ 

He  seized  the  newspaper  that  was  lying  on  the  couch, 
and  began  to  fan  the  white  face  with  the  wild  erratic 
motions  of  a  semaphore  on  the  stem  of  an  old  wooden 
guard-ship.  A  servant  arrived.  Cold  water  and  brandy 
were  fetched ;  likewise  lavender  salts ;  and  the  housemaid 
slapped  one  lifeless  hand  whilst  the  representative  slapped 
the  other,  and  the  Chevalier  threatened  extinction,  so  far 
as  the  breath  of  life  by  the  nostrils  is  concerned,  by 
plugging  Mrs.  Redway'^s  nose  with  the  bottle  containing 
the  smelling-salts.  It  took  them  about  ten  minutes  to 
bring  her  to.  She  then  drank  a  little  cold  brandy  and 
water,  but  before  she  regained  her  senses  the  representative 
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concealed  the  life-buoy  along  with  the  ragt  in  their  oorerf 
and  put  the  bundle  outside  the  door,  requesting  tiiebboae- 
maid  to  remove  tiiem  from  her  mistrttB'*8  tifjtkt,  but  to 
stow  them  in  some  place  of  safety  when  she  left  the  room. 

^  I  do  not  know/*  he  said,  ^thatl  can  be  of  any  finrt^ 
service.  You  have  no  doubt,  madam,  that  the  reifiains 
as  reported  in  the  letter  we  have  heard  are  those  of  your 
husband  ?  ** 

^Oh  yes,  I  gave  him  that  life-buoy.  The  remains 
are  his,^  the  poor  lady  answered,  in  a  fidnt  voice. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  muscular  suppression  of 
an  emotion "" does  not  repress  the  emotion  itself,  and, that 
the  emotional  state  is  more  likely  to  last  if  it  does  not 
vent  itself  in  action.  This  is  the  reason  why  sailors  in 
wrath  flourish  their  fists  at  the  quarter-deck,  and  blaspheme 
captain  and  mates  in  improvised  chanties.  Mrs.  Reilway, 
therefore,  did  well  to  faint,  which  was  a  sort  of  exhaus- 
tion of  her  pent-in  feelings,  so  that  she  was  now  able  to 
talk  as  calmly  as  if  the  case  which  had  excited  her  grief 
were  as  stale  as  an  old  epitaph. 

**  It  would  be  shocking,^  said  the  Chevalier,  ^*  to  doubt 
that  the  life-buoy  we  have  seen  held  the  remains  of  my 
poor  dear  friend.  For  suffer  that  doubt  to  exist,  and 
what  must  happen  ?  ^  he  continued,  extending  his  arms. 
<*^My  friend,  Mrs.  Redway,  never  could  be  certain  whether 
she  was  a  widow  or  not ;  the  weeds  she  has  put  on  would 
mock  her  dreams  of  hope ;  the  property  of  her  husband 
would  lie  as  useless  as  the  wheel  of  a  water-mill  when 
there  is  a  drought  in  the  land  and  the  stream  has  dried 
up.     For  me,  I  am  absolutdy  convinced.^ 

He  folded  his  arms  so  tightly  that  conviction  seemed 
a  mental  anguish  in  him,  and  nodded  slowly^  blackly  and 
heavily  over  them  at  the  Representative. 

^^  I  fully  share  your  opinions,  sir,^  said  that  gentleman 
^  and  though  I  speak  with  pain^  I  feel  bound,  in  the  face 
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of  this  interview,  and  after  having  heard  Mrs.  Redway,  to 
afiirm  positively  that,  so  far  as  indisputable  evidence  can 
yield  fie  truth,  Mr.  Redway  is  no  more.'"  He  paused 
and  then  added,  *^  I  will  leave  the  things  in  your  charge, 
madam.  Your  servant  will  tell  you  where  she  has  placed 
them."" 

Mrs.  Redway  begged  him  to  take  some  refreshment. 
He  declined  gratefully,  and  bowed  with  an  air  of  respectful 
commiseration,  and  the  Chevalier  strode  to  the  bell  to 
direct  the  servant  to  show  him  out. 

*^  Well,^  said  Garcia,  coming  to  the  sofa  and  seating 
himself  by  Mrs.  Redway,  *^  all  your  hopes  and  doubts  are 
now  at  an  end.  If  you  are  gifted  in  one  way  more  than 
any  other,  greatly  gifted  as  you  are  in  all  respects,  it  is 
in  the  art  of  taking  practical  views,  and  for  your  own 
sake,  dear  lady^ — ^he  put  his  hand  upon  hers  and  she 
allowed  it  to  rest  there — "  youll  accept  this  blow  as  final 
and  as  the  visitation  of  the  good  God  who,  doubt  not, 
has  His  eye  upon  you  and  will  not  lose  sight  of  one  so 
faithful  in  memory  and  so  eloquent  in  the  womanly 
teachings  of  her  life.'' 

He  pointed  with  a  melodramatic  gesture  to  the  ceiling 
(and  one  might  have  guessed,  by  the  soft,  flat,  out-curved 
forefinger,  with  which  he  took  aim,  that  he  played  the 
piano  well),  still  leaving  his  other  hand  on  Mrs.  Redway 's. 

'*^  I  shall  write  to  my  solicitor  and  he  will  communicate 
with  Alexander's,'"  said  Mrs.  Redway.  ^^To  doubt  the 
evidence  of  the  life-buoy  would  be,  as  you  say,  to  involve 
me  in  an  eternity  of  suspense.'^ 

<'  I  ask,  does  Baltasar  write  in  vain  ?  *^  exclaimed  the 
Chevalier,  removing  his  hand  firom  the  lady's,  to  tap  his 
breast  where  the  letter  lay. 

"  The  auburn  hair And  then  the  rags,  which  I 

could  see  at  a  glance  are  of  the  material  which  composed 
his  pyjamas,"  said  Mrs.  Redway. 
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*'But  the  life-belt  above  all»^  bunt  cmt  the  Cheva* 
lier.  *<  What  is  the  auburn  haur,  what  are  the  rags  of  the 
pyjamas,  compared  to  the  testimony  thaty  if  adduced  in 
a  trial  for  murder,  would  hang  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  they  were  perfectly  agreed.  The 
Chevalier  expatiated  at  length  on  the  subject,  pointing  out 
that  the  circumstance  of  the  body  stranding  on  the  coast 
of  Ilnisterre  was  collateral  evidence  of  the  strongest 
character  that  it  had  been  one  of  the  people  on  board  the 
PrinceM  Royal  when  she  foundered  on  striking  the  rock 
Insua.  Mrs.  Redway^s  remarks  were  also  as  practical  as 
might  be  expected  of  a  lady  whose  persistent  effort  of 
life  was  to  try  to  see  things  as  they  are  and  not  as  she 
would  like  them  to  be. 

But  the  Chevalier  had  an  engagement ;  he  was  a  very 
busy  and  a  very  important  man ;  his  was  the  alchemistls 
wizardry  of  transmuting  time  into  guineas.  He  kissed 
Mrs.  Redway^s  hand,  hung  a  moment  over  her  with  soft 
glowing  eyes,  and  said,  ^^  Yes,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,^ 
when  she  invited  him  to  lunch  next  day.  He  was  to  be 
commanded  by  her  in  all  things.  Were  they  not  old 
friends  ?  Had  not  her  dear  husband  been  beloved  by  him? 
And  so  he  took  his  leave,  kissing  his  jewelled  hand  to  her 
ere  he  vanished  through  the  door. 

In  due  course  Mrs.  Bedway^s  solicitors,  with  the  help  of 
her  lamented  Alexander's,  saw  her  through  her  difficulties. 
Letters  of  administration  were  applied  for  and  granted, 
and  before  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  finding  of  the 
lifb-belt  had  expired,  MGrs.  Redway,  who  had  refreshed 
her  health  by  a  considerable  stay  in  a  fashionable  boarding- 
house  at  Boumonouth,  where  she  was  constantly  visited 
by  the  Chevalier,  who  would  run  down  on  a  Saturday  to 
Monday  holiday — ^Mrs.  Redway,  I  say,  found  herself  a 
widow  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  income  of  firom  fifteen 

dred  to  sixteen  hundred  pounds  a  year,  a  portion  of 
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which  she  derived  from  property  in  India.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  reader  doubtiess  will  not  be  greatly 
astonished  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Redway  was  married  to  the 
Chevalier  Albert  Grarcia  something  a  little  more  than 
twelve  months  after  the  **  death  **  of  Mr.  Redway.  The 
character  of  the  navigation,  and  the  nature  of  the  postal 
and  other  communications  of  those  times,  as  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain,  rendered  this  marriage  possible  and 
respectable.  Mrs.  Redway  mourned  twelve  months  for 
her  dear  departed.  This  limitation  of  grief  is  the  pre* 
scription  of  society  who,  after  twelve  months,  suffers  the 
widow  to  shed  her  weeds,  to  dry  her  eyes,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  winter  of  her  discontent  to  enter  into 
the  April  bonds  of  another  marriage  and  the  felicities  of 
another  honeymoon,  without  treating  the  poor  lady  as 
though  she  acts  with  unseemly  precipitation  and  con- 
temptuous disregard  for  the  opinions  of  others  who,  if  put 
upon  their  oath,  would  be  obliged  to  swear  that  the 
matter  was  no  business  of  theirs  and  that  they  were 
guilty  of  scandalous  impertinence  in  expressing  any  views 
upon  it  ^ 

The  following  notice  was  published  in  some  of  the 
London  newspapers : — 

^OABau^BufWAT.  OnDee«niber8id,atAU8si&tt01iiiiQli, 
KeBfltngtoB  Fade,  Londao,  by  the  Bev.  Simoii  Piire^  HJk., 
the  CbevaUer  Albert  Osioia  to  Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Alexaoder 
Beaaderk  Bedway." 

The  couple  went  to  Paris  to  spend  their  honeymoon. 
We  have  seen  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauderk  spent  their 
honeymoon  at  Bathurst,  which  is  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  Sydney,  and  a  city  now  remarkable  for  its 
beautiful  park,  fine  streets,  cathedral,  noble  hospital,  and 
excellent  library.  Well  would  it  be  for  these  romantically 
placed  couples,  one  brace  at  Paris,  the  other  brace  at  this 
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time  having  made  vnagenw&tt  vlikk  an  to  end  in  a 
heartHnoring  dnuna,  if  the  cmiani  oould  lie  JrefpeJ  at 
fnc^  tbe  ordmba  hondlrd  awaj  firom  tben  wmU,  ttiE 
tbo^R  cwcpt  of  an  tprrtmlont  and  the  ^^t>  tamed 
out 

Whibt  at  Paiii  tbe  Chevalier  tmnglit  cold.  He 
■hiTcnd  in  tlw  caziii^  in  wfakfa  he  and  Hiil  Ganaa 
were  beii^  driven  firon  the  opera  to  thar  hotd.  He 
aaid  with  a  latfao'  wild  nmle  whoi  hie  wife,  who  we 
befme  all  tilings  jHactkal,  adTised  hia  to  take  a  g^aas  of 
hot  brandj  and  water,  and  to  deep  in  a  Uanket,  whidi 
Ae  would  nil  him  op  in,  **It  ii  notiung;  I  Aall  be  wdl 
in  tbe  manung."  Bat  in  the  morning  he  was  so  faoane 
that  the  Toice  (J  a  mother  rook  ^ipe^ng  to  her  yom^ 
to  keep  quiet,  and  not^fidl  over  the  edge  of  the  ntit,  wci 
melodjr  compared  to  Garda*B  cmak.  A  doctor  was  weal 
f(v;  he  piescribed  bed,  an  eqoable  temperature  to  be 
miuutained  by  fires,  something  to  be  tmkea  inside,  and 
something  to  be  rubbed  outside. 

"  This  is  spending  a  hongmooD ! "  said  Garcia,  in  bed. 

Men  of  the  Chevalier's  sent  make  bad  patients.  Iliej 
are  commonly  very  nervous,  and  th«r  dramatic  instincts 
operating  unconsdously  to  themselves,  the^  perform  to 
the  domestic  eye  as  thou^  they  were  in  bed  on  the  stage, 
and  acting  the  part  of  patioit  fen:  the  plaudits  of  a 
packed  house.  If  Garcia  put  out  his  bmgue,  his  face 
behind  it  made  it  look  a  far  more  de^xzste  tongue  than 
ever  bis  stomadi  or  liver  could  have  contrived.  If  his 
pulse  were  felt,  he  composed  his  countenance  into  tbe 
resignation  of  a  mor^  who  looks  upward  whilst  the 
executioner  kindles  tbe  CEtggot  at  his  feet.  He  was  irri- 
table, which  was  a  sign  of  genius.  He  would  say,  for 
instance,  in  the  note  of  laryngitis,  *<  It  is  hdl  to  be  ill 

ly  from  tbe  comforts  of  home.^    He  was  so  enraged 

tiie  Savour  of  fat  upon  some  beef-tea,  that  be  sat  up 
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in  bed  and  roared  to  his  wife  to  demand  the  cook'^s  imme- 
diate presence  that  he  might  ask  him  in  cold  blood  what 
the  blue  ruin  he  meant  by  undertaking  to  cook  for  an 
invalid,  unless,  indeed,  he  was  paid  to  turn  out  sickly  and 
sickening  dishes  that  sufferers  might  be  compelled  to  stop 
in  bed  at  a  daily  cost  that  threatened  insolvency,  just  the 
same  as  a  seaside  barometer  in  a  hotel  he  knew,  that,  when 
tapped,  always  rose  to  lure  people  into  holding  out  another 
day  against  the  bad  weather. 

Mrs.  Garcia  nursed  him  patiently,  but  she  was  too 
practical  and  too  passionless  for  the  spirit  of  a  man  who 
lay  sometimes  almost  speechless  with  wrath  and  sore 
throat,  who  swore  in  Spanish  and  in  Italian,  who  would 
clutch  his  windpipe  with  a  face  that  grinned  horribly  with 
fury,  and  refer  to  nature  as  the  devil,  who  was  the  real 
maker  of  man,  because  if  God  were  merciful  would  He 
choke  a  genius  who  lived  by  his  voice  with  laryngitis, 
and  fill  him  with  aches  and  pains  which  might  end  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  the  bending  of  arms  and  legs 
into  a  state  of  helpless  crippledom  P       « 

Fortunately  for  Mrs.  Garcia,  the  Chevalier,  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  found  himself  better,  but  his  voice  was  not 
what  it  was.  He  could  not  sing.  A  thread  of  huskiness 
ran  through  his  utterance.  He  said  to  his  doctor,  striking 
the  fat  yellowish  mass  of  flesh  behind  his  heavy  imperial, 
whilst  he  smiled  like  a  wounded  bandit,  *^  How  long  is 
this  to  last?**"  then  tightened  his  lips  and  watched  the 
doctor  with  convulsive  motions  of  his  head  over  the  arms 
he  had  spasmodically  folded. 

The  doctor,  wiUi  a  shrug,  answered  that  if  he  took 
great  care  he  would  get  the  better  of  it. 

"  It  is  my  profession,""  wheezed  Garcia. 

"Do  not  tax  yourself,*^  said  the  doctor.  "Your 
animation  of  spirits  retards  you.  Be  calm  and  persevere. 
This  is  a  very  bad  time  of  the  year  for  you."" 

2  c 
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"Diomiot  DonU  I  know  itP"  cried  Garcia,  smack- 
ing his  brow. 

"  It  is  more  than  poasible,''  said  the  doctor,  **  that  you 
will  stand  in  need  of  a  complete  change  of  dimate.  Yoa 
want  heat.** 

In  proof  whereof  the  Chevalier  expended  himself  in  a 
Spanish  curse,  whose  length  would  occupy  a  line  in  this 

One  morning  Garcia  and  his  wife  were  sitting  in  a 
sumptuously  furnished  ladies*  drawing-room  in  the  hoteL 
They  were  reading  the  newspapers.  The  hotel  was  largely 
visited  by  English  people,  ^ircia,  who  was  naturalized, 
was  more  patriotic  as  a  subject  than  the  ordinary  Briton, 
and  abroad  frequented  places  which  Englishmen  haunted, 
and  was  very  proud  of  the  beautiful  character  of  the 
Queen  as  mother,  wife  and  friend,  and  no  man  drank 
more  heartily  to  the  health  of  the  royal  family  than 
Garcia,  and  he  was  fully  as  learned  in  the  peerage  as 
Mr.  Beau  clerk. 

A  waiter  entered  bearing  some  letters  and  newspapers 
on  a  salver,  and  placed  them  on  a  table  before  the  Cheva- 
lier. All  these  letters  and  papers  had  been  forwarded 
from  Garcia's  London  address. 

"Any  for  meP^  inquired  Mrs.  Garcia,  looking  over 
the  top  of  Le  Gauioia.  For  though  she  spoke  French 
with  the  accent  of  Bayswater,  she  read  it  with  an  ease 
that  did  honour  to  the  several  French  teachers  from  whom 
she  had  learnt  the  language  at  the  schools  she  went  to. 

"  None,"  answered  Garcia,  hoarsely,  running  through 
the  small  heap.     He  began  to  read. 

Mrs.  Garcia  fastened  her  eyes  upon  the  pages  of  Le 
Gaulois.  Suddenly  an  exclamation,  harsh  as  the  creak  of 
a  hinge,  escaped  the  Chevalier,  and  his  wife  dropped  her 
paper  to  stare  at  him.  He  was  holding  a  letter,  and 
exclaimed — 
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"  TTiifl  is  extraordinary.^ 

"What  is  it?"  inquired  Mrs.  Garcia,  in  the  insipid 
note  of  a  woman  who  is  not  to  be  easily  astonished. 

"  Here,"  said  the  Chevalier,  frowning  at  the  letter,  "  is 
a  communicatioQ  from  m;  Triead  Alexis  de  Beerski.'" 
"  Who  is  he  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Grarcia. 
'*My  agent      What  do  you   think    his    letter   is 
about?" 

"  How  can  I  imagine  ? '" 

"  Well,"  said  the  Chevalier,  slowly,  in  the  voice  of  a 
sore  throat,  and  nodding  with  emphatic  deliberation  as 
he  spoke,  *'  I  have  often  said  that  I  am  the  Napoleon  of 
music.     I  have  my  star  and  my  destiny." 

"  We  all  have  our  destiny  whether  we  have  stars  or 
not,'"  said  Mrs.  Garcia. 

"This,"  exclaimed  Garcia,  with  unnecessary  force  of 
speech  and  manner,  "  b  a  coincidence  which  could  not 
happen  to  an  inferior  person.  I  have  laryngitis.  My 
doctor  tells  me  I  require  a  change  of  climate.  To  obtain 
this  I  am  expected  to  forfeit  my  professional  gains.  But 
— such  is  my  star,  such  my  destiny — in  order  that  I  may 
not  suffer,  I  am  offered  tbe  change  I  need,  and  am  to  be 
well  paid  to  take  it" 

"  Will  you  come  to  the  point,  Albert,  and  either  read 
the  letter  to  me  or  explain  yourself  ?  " 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  "  De  Beerski  has 
received  instructions  from  that  celebrated  Australian 
'  entrepreneur,'  George  Coppin,  of  Melbourne," — he  paused 
to  observe  if  the  name  affected  her,  and  contined — "  to 
o9er  me  the  sum  of  two  thousand  guineas  for  one  year's 
tour  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  Half  the 
amount  to  be  placed  to  my  credit  at  my  bankers  on  my 
signing  the  agreement" 

Mrs.  Garcia  was  not  astonished.  Her  practical  mind 
drew  tbe  skin  of  her  emotion  too  tightly  over  its  face  to 
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admit  of  any  room  for  play.    She  said  as  passionlessly  as 
though  she  were  suggesting  a  menu  for  lunch — 
**  Is  two  thousand  guineas  a  good  offer  for  you  ?^ 
He  viewed  her  gloomily,  lost  in  thought. 
^  Yes,*^  he  answered,  after  a  brief  passage  of  reflection. 
^  Even  for  me  it  is  a  good  offer.    But  it  should  be  doubly 
good,  since  it  will  provide  me  with  a  change  free,  gratis, 
and  for  nothing  which  I  know  I  shall  be  forced  to  take  to 
get  rid  of  this  cursed  trouble.^    He  slapped  his  throat 

**When  are  you  wanted?'"  inquired  Mrs.  Gkufcia, 
coolly. 

**  Now  we  come  to  the  terms,^  responded  the  Chevalier, 
referring  to  the  letter.  ^*  They  are  that  I  shall  sail  by 
steamer  within  a  month  after  I  sign  the  contract.  By 
steamer  so  as  to  ensure  punctuality,  as  the  engagement 
will  be  largely  advertised  throughout  Australasia.  I  am 
to  appear  as  a  vocalist  and  instrumentalist  at  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  Adelaide,  Perth,  Brisbane,  Wellington,  Hobart, 
God  knows  what  other  places,*"  he  went  on,  expanding 
in  deportment,  as  though  visibly  swelled  by  the  vast 
scheme. 

**  How  about  your  voice  ?  ^  said  Mrs.  Garcia,  **  and 
how  will  your  leaving  your  pupils  and  other  engagements 
for  a  year  affect  you  professionally  ?  " 

^^  Don^t  you  see,^  he  cried,  with  impassioned  hoarse- 
ness, ^*  that  with  this  throat  I  am  good  for  nothing 
whether  I  stay  at  home  or  whether  I  go  abroad  ?  How 
can  I  teach  singing  when  it  is  agony  for  me  to  speak  ?  I 
must  take  a  change — that  is  clear.  The  change  will 
involve  absence  from  home,  and  my  pupils  and  my  engage- 
ments must  suffer,  and  there  will  be  no  requital  for  me 
excepting  gain  of  health,  which  is  a  speculation.  But  if 
I  accept  this  offer,  I  get  the  change  at  another  man^s 
expense,  and  if  I  am  to  improve  by  a  change  without 
requital,  I  shall  stand  an  equal  chance  of  benefiting  in 
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health  by  a  change  with  a  requital  And  I  shall  not  be 
a  loser,  if  my  voice  returns,  pecuniarily  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  shall  have  made  two  thousand  guineas,  and  I  may 
infor(n  you  that  De  Beerski  says  that  all  travelling  and 
hotel  expenses  will  be  paid.  After  a  short  silence,  during 
which  he  sat  frowning  in  reflection,  he  said,  "If  I  consent, 
will  you  go  with  me  ? '" 

"  Certainly.  I  shall  not  risk  a  second  separation,'^  she 
answered,  as  coolly  as  though  she  had  been  allowed  a  fort- 
night to  think  the  matter  over. 

**  You  are  quite  right,''  he  said.  "And  what  do  you 
think  of  the  proposal  yourself?'' 

"  I  take  your  views,"  she  replied.  "  If  a  change  is 
imperative,  Mr.  Coppin's  offer  makes  the  necessity  practic- 
able and  convenient" 

"  I  will  have  a  careful  talk  with  Doctor  Baudin,"  sdd 
the  Chevalier.  "He  shall  examine  me  again.  If  he 
thinks  I  shall  get  better  soon,  so  as  to  be  able  to  resume 
my  profession,  you  and  I  will  seriously  weigh  the  offer  in 
this  letter,  and  determine  whether  we  shall  be  wise  or  not  in 
accepfltig  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Baudin  declares  that  I 
must  winter  out  of  Europe  to  perfectly  recover  my  voice, 
then  my  mind  will  be  settled,  and  until  I  see  Baudin  I 
will  wait  before  I  answer  De  Beerski's  letter." 

"  Suppose,  on  your  arrival  at  Melbourne,  your  voice  is 
still  hoarse  and  practically  gone  ?  " 

"  Suppose — suppose — suppose  ! "  cried  the  Chevalier, 
with  the  demeanour  of  suppressed  frenzy.  "  Will  it  not 
equally  be  gone  whether  I  go  or  not  .'^  If  I  go  I  stand  the 
chance.     If  I  don't  go— suppose ! " 

"  You  work  yourself  up  too  much,"  said  Mrs.  Garcia. 

He  made  a  report  with  his  tongue  like  a  hammer  on  a 
nipple,  and  left  Mrs.  Grarcia  to  read  Le  Oaulois  alone. 


V, 
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CHAPTER  XXin 

THE   ORSAT    BUITAIS 

Mrs.  Gabcia  retained  the  house  she  had  occupied  as  Mrs. 
Redway  in  the  neighbourhcxKl  of  Colville  Square.  It  was 
a  comfortable  home;  the  Chevalier  thought  it  particu- 
larly so ;  the  furniture  was  very  handsome,  was  still  good 
as  new,  fitted  the  home,  there  had  been  no  children  to 
climb  upon  the  chairs,  to  make  slides  upon  the  carpet, 
and  to  pull  valuable  china  from  the  mantelpiece.  The 
house  suited  the  Chevalier  perfectly  as  a  i-esidence.  For 
professional  purposes  he  proposed  to  continue  the  occu- 
pation of  the  central  chambers  where  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  pupils,  dating  his  letters,  and  whence 
he  had  driven  to  theatres  and  to  private  houses  to  fulfil 
engagments. 

Before  the  honeymoon  pair  left  Paris,  Doctor  Baudin, 
at  the  request  of  the  Chevalier,  called  in  a  distinguished 
authority  on  the  throat  in  consultation.  Though  Garcia 
was  by  naturalization  an  eminently  patriotic  subject  of 
the  Quoen,  he  held  a  higher  opinion  of  French  doctors 
than  he  felt  for  English  doctors,  who,  he  said,  were 
nearly  always  wrong  in  their  first-hand  diagnosis,  so  that 
their  clinical  syllogism,  starting  with  the  first  term  wrong, 
led  to  fallacious  deductions,  and  men  grew  worse  in  pro- 
portion to  the  multiplication  of  prescriptions.  The  dis- 
tinguished Parisian  doctor  carefully  examined  Garcia,  and 
fully  supported  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Baudin  that  not 
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only  did  the  Chevalier  require  a  term  of  perfect  rest  from 
the  exercise  of  his  voice,  but  that  grave  symptoms  might 
later  on  manifest  themselves  if  the  remedy  of  a  thorough 
change  of  scene  and  climate,  and  a  prompt  withdrawal 
from  the  dangerous  winter  of  northern  Europe,  was  not 
speedily  applied. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  a  voyage  to  Australia  ? ""  inquired 
Garcia. 

"  Admirable.  Nothing  could  be  better,^  rejoined  the 
distinguished  doctor. 

^^  It  is  long,  and  at  sea.  Not  being  a  sailor,  you  are 
not  tempted  to  exert  your  throat,^  said  Doctor  Baudin. 

"  May  I  start  with  the  hope  that  my  throat  will  be 
well  before  I  arrive  at  Melbourne  ?  ^  enquired  Garcia. 

*^I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  yes  to  that 
question,""  replied  the  distinguished  doctor. 

*^  Things  cannot  last  for  ever,  as  the  colonel  said  when 
the  handle  of  a  door  came  off  in  his  hand,^  observed 
Doctor  Baudin,  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

This  opinion  confirmed  the  Chevalier  in  his  resolution 
to  accept  Mr.  Coppin'*s  offer,  but  as  he  was  a  very  bad 
sailor,  and  viewed  the  prospects  of  a  long  voyage  with 
dark  misgiving  and  secret  sleep-breaking  alarm,  which 
certainly  was  not  without  its  reference  to  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Redway'*s  body  in  a  life-belt,  he  determined  to  find 
out  all  about  the  steamer  he  proposed  to  sail  in,  by  calling 
at  the  London  office  of  the  Liverpool  owners  before  sign- 
ing the  contract  which  lay  ready  for  his  pen  at  De 
Becrski'*8. 

Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  this  book,  so  now,  do  we 
find  a  husband,  bent  upon  going  to  sea,  visiting  the  offices 
of  shipowners  to  make  inquiries  concerning  a  voyage  for 
health. 

The  Chevalier  drove  to  St.  Mary  Axe  in  a  four- 
wheeler,  with  the  windows  up.    No  open  victoria  for  him. 
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tbank  you,  at  the  end  of  December  in  Loodon,  with  a 
throat  which  was  the  very  grave  oT  his  old  voice,  that 
rose  out  of  it,  a  hollow  Bounding  ghost  Mr.  Bedway 
had  asked  questions  of  a  gentleman  in  spectacles  at  the 
Union  Office.  By  a  coincidence  the  gentleman  who  con- 
fronted  the  Chevalier  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Mary  Aze 
also  wore  spectacles,  behind  which  he  blinked,  whilst  his 
breath  wheezed  in  sympathy  with  his  eyelids.  A  yellow 
fog  was  brooding  upon  London  that  day ;  gas  gasped  io 
starting  gusheal  of  light  in  the  shops ;  people  coughed 
over  their  comforters  through  the  white  steam  which 
sped  from  their  nostrils ;  if  life  was  not  all  mud  it  was 
only  because  a  portion  of  life  was  visible ;  the  atmosphere 
was  a  tangible  volume  of  yellowness  and  particles  of  soot ; 
in  certain  streets  in  the  city,  groping  men  walked  their 
blinded  faces  against  the  cold  damp  noses  at  motioolest 
cab  horses.  The  Chevalier  unrolled  his  white  knitted 
wool  comforter,  as  though  he  were  peeling  an  apple, 
and  seated  himself  on  a  three-legged  stool  on  this  side  a 
counter,  on  the  other  side  of  whidi,  illuminated  by  two  gas 
lights  with  green  shades,  was  the  agent  for  the  Liverpool 
owners,  in  spectacles. 

"  Your  ship,  the  Great  Briitan^  said  Garcia,  "  is 
announced  to  sail  from  Ijverpool  to  Melbourne  on  the 
Sth  February," 

"  That  is  quite  right,  sir." 

"  Before  I  book  a  cabin,  with  two  berths  in  her,  I 
shoidd  like  to  know,"  sud  the  Chevalier,  "  what  sort  of 
a  ship  she  is."  ■■ 

"  The  most  magnificent  steamer  in  the  world,  sir,  and 
down  to  June  last  year,  the  biggest" 

"  Why  is  she  not  the  biggest  now  ?  " 

"  Because  the  Great  EeuUm  is  afloat^ 

"  Does  the  Great  Eastern  go  to  Australia  ?" 

"  No,  sir — nor  is  likely  to." 
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"  This  Great  Britain  of  yours ;  is  she  a  strong  ship  ?  "^ 

"  When  I  tell  you  she  was  built  in  1843,  and  that 
shortly  after  she  was  launched  she  went  ashore  at  Dun- 
drum  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  she  lay  for  a 
whole  winter,  beaten  by  the  enormous  breakers  of  the 
Atlantic,  without  sustaining  any  injuiy,  and  has  been 
making  ever  since  swift  splendid  voyages  to  remote  parts, 
you  may  suppose  she  is  a  very  strong  ship  indeed.*^ 

*^I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  her  having  been  once 
wrecked,*"  said  the  Chevalier.  ^  How  do  I  know  that 
there  is  not  a  secret  hole  in  her  which  may  at  any 
moment  cause  her  to  leak  through  her  having  been  cast 
upon  the  rocks?'' 

The  agent  smiled  and  rejoined,  ^^  There  are  no  other 
holes  in  her  than  those  you  enter  her  by.  There  is 
nothing  stauncher  on  the  wide  world  of  waters."" 

**  Does  she  roll  very  heavily  ?  *" 

*^  Her  extraordinary  steadiness  is  one  reason  of  her 
popularity,''  answered  the  agent.  "I  may  venture  to 
point  out  that  when  she  was  in  the  Thames  she  was 
visited  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  who  regarded 
her  as  the  most  wonderful  sample  of  shipbuilding  skill 
in  the  world." 

The  agent's  eyes  wandered  to  a  painting  of  the  ship 
hanging  on  the  wall  within  the  glow  of  the  gas.  The 
Chevalier  was  impressed.  The  word  royalty  was  a  sound 
that  never  could  appeal  to  him  in  vain.  Yet  he  over- 
looked the  circumstance  that  the  countenance  of  royalty 
cannot  make  a  full  circle  of  the  blind  rivet  hole,  nor 
adjust  the  ill-fitted  davits  for  the  easy  descent  of  panic- 
stricken  passengers  and  sailors. 

He  looked  at  the  picture,  and  beheld  a  ship  with  one 
funnel  and  six  masts  crashing  through  a  heavy  sea,  which 
lifted  in  vast  white  tongues  to  midway  the  height  of  her 
monkey-spars.    A  broad  white  band,  broken  by  painted 
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shipwreck  there  is  always  one  chance  of  a  man  escaping, 
though  that  one  chance  may  be  opposed  by  nine  hundred 
and  ninety  nine  chances  of  his  having  perished.*" 

Garcia  gazed  at  the  picture  of  the  steamer,  partly 
thinking  of  the  ship,  partly  listening  to  the  agent.  As 
the  agent  paused,  the  Chevalier,  actuated  by  politeness 
merely,  observed,  "  You  were  saying ?  " 

^^  Oh  yes.  But  I  donH;  think  my  cousin  would  have  got 
the  chance.  AH  accounts  represent  the  captain  and  the 
mates  going  down  with  the  ship.  An  Australian  liner, 
called  the  Crimson  Banner^  arrived  some  days  ago  in  the 
Thames  from  Sydney.  The  paragraph  in  the  journal  I 
mentioned  stat^  that  in  some  part  of  the  sea  north  of 
the  equator  she  received  on  board  a  man  who  had  been 
rescu^  by  a  French  yacht.  I  forget  the  man''s  name.  I 
will  look  at  the  file.*" 

He  half  turned  on  his  seat  to  rise. 

"  Do  not  trouble,""  exclaimed  the  Chevalier.  "  Was 
he  a  man  belonging  to  the  Princess  Royal  ?^ 

^  No.  They  found  him  floating  in  a  washstand.  He 
stated  that  his  ship  was  the  Sandoztm  Castle^  and  that  he 
was  proceeding  as  a  passenger  to  Sydney  in  her.  The 
Crimson  Banner  landed  him  in  Sydney,  where  he  married 
a  lady  whom  he  had  met  on  board  of  her.^ 

"  Was  he  your  cousin  ?  ^  enquired  the  Chevalier. 

^*  Oh  dear,  no !     My  cousin  was  a  married  man,  sir. 

The  name  of  the  shipwrecked  fellow I  have  it 

Beauclerk.     Yes,  Beauclerk."" 

It  will  not  be  surprising  to  hear  that  the  pronunciation 
of  this  name  did  not  produce  the  faintest  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  Garcia,  nor  excite  the  smallest  emotion  of 
any  sort.  Because  for  months  past  it  had  been  the  habit 
of  his  understanding  to  think  of  Mr.  Redway  as  drowned 
and  gone ;  second,  because  there  was  no  quality  or  cha* 
racter  in  the  name  of  Beauclerk  as  a  surname  to  make 
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him  find  it  suggestive  in  the  faintest  sense  of  Redway; 
third,  because  it  could  not  enter  his  head  to  conceive 
that  the  practical,  clear-headed,  veracious  Mr.  Redway 
would  call  himself  Beauclerk  ;  and  fourth,  because  if  he 
had  been  visited  by  the  dimmest  suspicion  that  this 
rescued  Beauclerk  was  his  friend  Redway,  the  idea  must 
have  been  instantly  wiped  oiF  his  mind  by  the  statement 
that  the  rescued  Beauclerk  had  married  on  his  arrival  at 
Sydney. 

^Well,"^  he  said,  bringing  his  eyes  away  from  the 
picture  of  the  Oimi  Britain^  ^^  the  sea  is  fuU  of  wonders, 
and,  as  the  saying  is,  those  who  go  down  into  it  see 
them,  and  sometimes  the  rocks  it  contains.  I  will  book 
a  cabin  for  two  to  Melbourne.'" 

They  then  went  to  business,  and  when  a  cheque  had 
been  drawn  and  a  berth  selected  (from  a  diagram  sub- 
mitted by  the  agent),  the  Chevalier  swathed  his  neck  in 
the  comforter,  and  was  driven  to  Bayswater  in  a  four- 
wheeler,  with  the  windows  up.  He  was  as  hoarse  with 
the  fog  and  his  bad  throat  as  the  wheezy  old  cabman 
on  the  box,  when  he  enquired  and  paid  the  fare.  The 
servant  informed  him  that  the  Reverend  Simon  Pure 
was  with  Mrs.  Garcia.  The  Chevalier  did  not  love  the 
clergy;  he  did  not  understand  them.  Their  language 
on  the  subjects  of  beanfeasts,  harvest  festivals,  mothers^ 
meetings,  and  the  like,  were  unintelligible  to  this  gentle- 
man, who  sang  in  opera  and  at  concerts,  and  who  was 
distinguished  as  a  teacher  of  singing.  He  pulled  off  his 
top-coat  and  entered  the  library,  where  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  De  Beerski,  stating  that  he  had  booked  a  cabin  for 
himself  and  wife  to  Melbourne  by  the  Qreai  Britak^  and 
asking  him  to  dinner  next  day,  and  to  bring  the  copy 
of  the  agreement  with  him  for  his  signature.  By  the 
time  this  letter  was  finished  and  the  Chevalier  had 
smoked    two    or  three   cigarettes — nothing  stroi^^  in 
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tobacco  was    permitted — Mr.    Pure    had   departed,    and 
Garcia  joined  his  wife  in  the  drawing-room. 

**  Well,**"  said  he,  "  the  die  is  cast.  I  have  booked  for 
you  and  for  me  the  best  cabin  I  could  secure.*" 

"There  is  nothing  like  making  up  your  mind  to  a 
course  and  sticking  to  it,^  she  replied,  undemonstratively. 

"  What  does  Pure  want  ?  "^ 

"  Oh,  nothing  that  will  interest  you.  What  is  the  size 
of  the  Great  Britain  f  '^ 

"What  do  I  know  about  tonnage?''  answered  the 
Chevalier.  "They  call  her  about  three  thousand  tons. 
The  words  are  mere  sounds  to  me.  She  will  not  be  so  big 
but  that  she  will  roll  and  pitch,  although  the  person  I  saw 
declares  her  to  be  as  steady  as  an  island  in  the  heaviest  sea.*" 

"  We  must  lose  no  time  in  making  ready.  I  had 
better  get  a  large  box  made  expressly  for  the  hold. 
They  place  heavy  goods  upon  ladies"  delicate  tninks,  and 
one''s  finery  is  easily  jammed  out  of  shape.  I  shall  want 
to  make  a  few  purchases — not  many.  I  suppose  ifs  as 
well  to  get  your  name  painted  in  strong  characters  upon 
your  boxes.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  dismiss  all  the 
servants  but  Jane,  and  she  can  remain  with  her  mother  to 
look  after  the  house,  and  I  shall  leave  the  keys  with  Sewell 
and  Sewell,  with  orders  to  call  once  a  week  to  see  to 
things.'*' 

"  Oh  yes — oh  yes ! '"  broke  in  the  Chevalier ;  "  all  this 
is  quite  right  and  quite  easy.  I  am  all  the  time  thinking 
why  it  is  that  the  doctors  do  not  discover  a  remedy  for 
sea-sickness.  They  patronize  quack  rubbish,  and  you  are 
poisoned  by  their  assurances;  but  when  it  comes  to  a 
simple  malady  like  the  nausea  of  the  sea,  which  has  driven 
people  ashore  in  a  dying  condition,  they  are  powerless, 
they  shrug  their  shoulders  like  imbeciles,  who  are  deaf, 
and  their  science  is  as  useless  as  the  big  words  with  which 
they  name  the  diseases  they  cannot  cure.'" 
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His  hoarseDess  added  a  note  of  irritabilitj  to  his 
lanfi^age,  and  he  paced  the  room  with  the  &aergy  of 
bad  temper. 

<*  Why  don^t  you  buy  a  cot  that  swings  like  a  tray  ?  ^ 
see  asked  with  the  caknness  that  is  always  provoking  to  a 
heated  man. 

*^  A  cot !  Yes !  ^  He  stopped  and  bent  his  impas- 
sioned eyes  upon  her,  glowing  under  their  heavy  eyebrows. 
**  I  see,^  he  continued,  with  an  urbanity  that  was  horribly 
ironic  with  surpressed  wrath,  *^that  you  have  not  yet 
succeded  in  grasping  the  physiology  of  sea-sickness.  A 
cot!^  he  shouted,  adandoning  himself  to  his  feelings. 
^^That  is,  you  swing  like  this,  and  like  this.^  He 
motioned  with  his  hand  as  though  he  held  a  baton,  and 
was  starting  an  orchestra.  ^  But  is  it  not  this,  and  this ; 
it  is  that  and  that*" — ^he  hoarsely  roared,  heaving  his  arms 
up  and  down,  as  though  he  were  a  top-sawyer  with  a 
heavy  baulk  of  timber  between  him  and  the  under  man — 
"  that  plays  the  devil  with  the  intestines.  You  sink  down 
and  leave  your  brains  behind  you  in  your  hat ;  and  then 
you  are  thrown  up,  and  you  leave  your  boots  behind  in 
your  cot.  What  is  there  in  a  cot  to  remedy  this  ?  I  wish 
to  God  now,  that  I  had  not  booked  the  cabin.*" 

**I  do  not  see  why  this  matter  cannot  be  discussed 
calmly,  Albert,^  said  Mrs.  Gurcia.  **  You  are  not  sick  yet, 
at  all  events,  and  who's  to  know  that  you  will  be  P'' 

He  darted  a  glance  of  fire  at  her,  and  folding  his  arms, 
fell  to  pacing  the  room  afresh.  After  a  short  pause,  he 
exclaimed — 

<^  I  asked  the  agent  what  would  happen  if  this  beautiful 
ship  was  to  strike  a  rock  like  the  Princess  RoyaV^ 

"  What  was  his  answer  ? "" 

"  That  she  would  split  the  rock."" 

She  smiled  slightly. 

**HiB  brother,^  continued  the  Chevalier,  ^^  was  mate  of 
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the  Prhicess  Royal.^  The  agent  had  called  him  cousin, 
but  the  Chevalier  loved  to  impress  when  he  repeated 
stories. 

**  Was  he  saved  ?  *"  inquired  Mrs.  Garcia. 

^*  No  more  than  we  shall  be  if  the  Great  Britain  strikes 
a  rock.  They  found  a  man  in  a  washstand  not  far  off 
the  rock  the  Princess  Royal  struck.  His  name  was 
Beauclerk."" 

^*  Beauclerk !  "^  she  exclaimed,  with  a  start,  and  a  swift 
hardening  of  sensation  in  the  expression  of  her  face. 

^^Yes.  There  was  some  newspaper  paragraph  about 
it  in  a  shipping  journal.  The  news  was  brought  home  by 
a  ship  from  Australia.  He  was  taken  out  of  the  water  by 
a  French  yacht.  His  ship  was  called — I  forget  the  name ; 
and  they  left  him  at  Sydney,  where  he  got  married.*" 

She  listened  intently.  **What  was  the  name  of  the 
ship  ?  ^  she  inquired. 

"  What  ship  do  you  mean  ?  ^ 

"  The  ship  he  was  wrecked  in  ?  *** 

^*  I  forget.  Write  to  the  agent,  and  he  will  send  you 
the  paper  containing  the  report.  I  do  not  like  the  sub- 
ject. Here  we  are,  about  to  prepare  for  a  long  voyage, 
and  talking  about  shipwrecks.  You  will  not  buy  me  a 
life-buoy,  I  hope.*" 

She  glanced  at  him  with  a  face  that  was  slightly 
agitated,  and  suddenly  rising,  went  to  her  bedroom,  where 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  letters. 

Before  she  wrote  she  sat  down  to  think.  Beauclerk ! 
That  was  the  name  the  Chevalier  had  pronounced.  But 
that  was  all.  It  was  not  a  name  to  her  as  Redway  was  a 
name ;  yet  the  man  who  bore  it  had  been  wrecked  and 
rescued,  and  one  of  her  husband'^s  names  was  Beauclerk. 
And  this  it  was  that  set  her  thinking. 

The  perception  of  truth  is  often  an  intuition  whose 
light  is  obscured  or  eclipsed  by  fallacy  as  impenetrable 
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to  illuminatioD  as  convictioii  itaelt  Hiis  was  the  caae 
with  Mrs.  Garcia.  The  6r8t  motions  of  her  inteUigence 
in  the  corridors  of  her  mind  were  a  groping  for  the  outlet 
that  was  immorabi;  sealed  by  habit  of  thooght — that  is, 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  her  hasband  as  dead.  But  for 
the  testimony  of  the  life-belt  she  might  have  believed  he 
was  alive,  and  the  passage  of  months,  nay,  of  yeais,  would 
not  have  extinguished  thb  imagination  which,  now  that 
she  was  wedded  to  another,  was  not  very  likely  to  be  a 
hope.  Her  first  husband  was  dead  ;  he  was  buried  j  she 
could  visit  his  grave.  She  could  not  conceive  then  another 
state  of  things,  even  had  she  dared  attempt  the  task.  Bat 
all  the  same,  intuition  wrought  in  her  like  a  blind  fish 
circling  deep  down  ;  and  though  every  sensation  was  too 
faint  to  make  a  part  of  active  idea,  tt  was  hers,  neverthe- 
less ; — ^in  stirrings  of  dismay ;  the  diill  of  the  spiritual 
shudder  caused  by  one  knows  not  what ;  the  sickness  of 
the  fear  that  is  without  shape ;  the  dread  that,  though 
less  tangible  than  the  substance  of  a  dream,  dwells  like  a 
cloud  in  whose  shadow  the  heart  beats  sunless. 

Her  first  letter  was  to  the  secretary  of  the  Union 
Steam  Ship  Company.  She  asked  him  to  be  so  good  as 
to  inform  her  whether  any  person  of  the  name  of  Beauderk, 
whether  passenger  or  sailor,  was  on  board  the  Prtncm 
Rogal  when  she  was  lost.  The  other  letter  she  addressed 
to  the  agent  for  the  owners  of  the  Qreat  Britain,  and 
begged  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  send  her  at  once  a  copy 
of  the  Ship^ng  Gazette  in  which  was  the  paragraph  re- 
ferring to  the  rescue  of  a  gentleman  named  Beauclerk. 
Both  these  letters"  were  posted  immediately  after  they 
were  written.  Her  capacity  of  self-containment  was  so 
considerable  than  Garcia,  even  if  he  had  ^ven  her  more 
than  ordineu'y  hepd,  could  not  possibly  have  guessed  at  any 
secret,  subtle  perturbation  of  mind  in  her.  Not,  indeed, 
that  her  mind  was  sufficiently  perturbed  for  demonstration, 
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but  she  could  not  deny  to  herself  a  sense  of  uneasiness 
which  was  troublesome  wholly  on  account  of  its  indefinite- 
ness. 

The  Chevalier,  who  on  the  merits  of  his  throat,  was  now 
a  man  of  enforced  leisure,  found  nothing  to  talk  about  at 
dmner  and  after  but  the  voyage,  his  conviction  that  he 
would  be  sea-sick  the  whole  way,  his  reception  on  his 
arrival,  and  the  like.  He  never  once  referred  to  the  subject 
which  he  did  not  know  was  occupying  his  wife^s  mind. 
Why  should  he  have  alluded  to  it  ?  To  him  the  agent^s 
gossip  had  been  no  more  than  if  it  was  based  upon  a 
police  report  or  an  item  of  news  of  a  man  having  been 
killed  by  a  Japanese  at  Yokohama.  The  name  was 
Beauclerk ;  the  man  had  been  going  out  as  a  passenger 
to  Sydney ;  he  had  married  in  that  city.  What  suspicions 
could  Garcia  fasten  upon  such  statements  ?  The  matter 
had  slipped  from  his  mind  when  he  departed  from  St. 
Mary  Axe ;  he  had  picked  it  up  to  speak  to  his  wife  about 
it ;  it  had  then  slipped  again  for  good ;  and  nothing  was 
left  but  Garcia  in  dirug  and  posture-making,  Garcia  on 
the  ocean  sea-sick,  Garcia  bowing  to  crowded  houses  in 
Australasia,  Garcia  with  the  chance  of  arriving  at  Sydney 
voiceless,  Garcia  magnificently  equipped  by  the  dimat^ 
of  the  deep  for  ravishing  the  souls  of  antipodean  listeners, 
and  starting  on  his  return  home  like  a  rejuvenated  giant 
on  his  glorious  career  of  teaching  and  fiddling. 

The  first  post  next  morning  brought  to  Mrs.  Garcia 
the  reply  and  the  newspaper  she  had  solicited.  The 
secretary  of  the  Steam  Ship  Company  informed  her  that 
no  person  of  the  name  of  Beauclerk  was  in  the  list  of  the 
passengers  of  the  Princess  Roj/al  nor  on  the  articles  of 
that  ship.  He  added  that  he  had  seen  the  newspaper 
paragraph  which  he  presumed  had  induced  Mrs.  Graitda 
to  address  him,  and  he  b^ged  to  inform  her  that  inquiries 
had  been  made  of  the  persons  who  had  authorized  the 
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puUication  of  the  statement,  and  that  the  evidence  collected 
conviDced  his  diiectors  aod  himself  that  the  rescued  man 
was  not  on  board  the  Prmcest  Royai  when  she  struck,  but 
that  he  had  been  a  passenger  in  a  composite  barque  named 
the  Sandixwn  Cattb,  bound  to  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  when  be 
had  married  a  lady  who  was  a  passenger  on  bocud  the 
ship  CWffUon  Bamer,  which  had  received  him  from  the 
f^^ch  yacht,  La  BeUe  Poub,  and  amongst  the  witnesses 
to  that  marriage  were  the  master  and  surgeon  of  the 
CWnuon  Banner. 

Such  was  the  information  supplied  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Union  Company,  and  Mrs.  Garcia  drew  an  easy  breath 
when  she  put  the  letter  down  and  opened  the  copy  of  the 
SMppmg  Gaxette. 

"Die  passage  was  marked  in  blue  pencil,  and  Mrs.  Garcia 
easily  found  it.  It  was  in  substance  all  that  was  related  by 
the  agent  to  the  Chevalier,  and  repeated  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Union  Company  to  Mrs.  Garcia.  She  read  the 
paragraph  with  deep  and  breathless  attention.  She  read 
it  once — she  read  it  twice ;  then  put  the  paper  down  with 
a  soft  shake  of  head  and  a  face  whose  expression  of  a 
relieved  heart  was  as  though  a  bright  and  gilding  light 
hod  suddenly  irradiated  her  countenance.  It  was  not  only 
that  the  ship  in  which  this  man  Beauclerk  bad  sailed  was 
called  the  Sandown  Ceutle  and  not  the  Princess  Royal; 
that  she  was  a  sailing  ship  and  not  a  steamer ;  that  her 
port  of  destination  was  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  and  not  Cape 
Town ;  not  these,  though  they  would  have  gone  a  very 
long  way  to  soothe  the  uneasiness  of  her  mind,  whose 
monitions,  though  faintly  sensible,  were  too  profoundly 
mysterious  for  the  interpretation  of  her  intellect :  the  one 
victorious  persuading  quality  of  this  item  of  news  in  the 
Skipping  Gazette  lay  in  the  impossibility  the  poor  lady 
found  of  reconciling  the  idea  of  her  husband  with  that  ^ 
the  marriage  of  this  rescued  person  Beauclerk.    Could  she 
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suppose  that  Alexander  had  forgotten  he  had  left  a  wife 
at  home  ?  He  so  discreet,  so  honourable  in  all  relations, 
so  truthfbl  even  to  the  risk  of  exciting  hostility  by  careful 
and  deliberate  candour,  to  commit  bigamy — the  horrid 
crime  of  bigamy — for  no  imaginable  reason  !  For  would 
you  suppose  that  this  unhappy  lady  could  conceive  that 
her  husband  had  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  his  healthy 
reason  by  shipwreck,  and  that  in  perfect  good  faith  he  had 
entered  upon  a  passage  of  curiously  sequential  lies  ter- 
minating in  an  act  which,  if  he  could  be  proved  sane, 
would  lock  him  up  ?  If  this  is  to  be  suppc^ed,  then  we 
are  to  imagine  that  the  whole  truth  of  something  which 
had  happened  in  remote  parts,  of  something  utterly  at 
variance  with  our  experience  of  the  individual  or  persons 
to  whom  that  something  is  a  stage,  may  come  before 
our  mental  vision  as  a  scene  in  a  panorama  to  our  mortal 
sight.  Which  would  be  an  absurd  presumption,  the 
acceptance  of  which  must  necessitate  a  belief  in  dreams  and 
omens  and  chamel  impulses. 

But  the  thread  that  would  have  unravelled  the 
tangled  skein  was  perilously  close,  and  would  have  been 
grasped  had  Mrs.  Grarcia  remained  a  widow,  always 
hoping.  Captain  Buzacott  had  arrived  in  London ;  he 
would  cheerfully  have  communicated  all  he  knew  to  Mrs. 
Garcia,  and  all  that  he  knew  would  have  made  her 
understand  by  description  of  the  man,  and  by  several 
sidelights,  that  the  rescued  person  Beauclerk  was  un- 
questionably her  husband,  Alexander  Beauclerk  Redway. 
Why  she  did  not  pick  up  this  thread  was  because  she  did 
not  think  of  it.  And  if  it  is  possible  for  inclination  to 
influence  us  without  the  cognisance  of  our  mind — not, 
indeed,  of  its  activity,  but  of  its  very  presence — then 
certainly  Mrs.  Garcia  would  have  found  herself  strongly 
indisposed  to  pursue  the  subject  of  her  husband^s  identity, 
or  death  even,  if  the  idea  of  Buzacott  for  an  interview 
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had  occurred  to  ber.  By  a  ludicrous  OMnddaioe  hen 
indeed  was  the  same  case  as  that  of  Mra.  Ramsay.  This 
charming  lady,  as  we  hare  seen,  had  heen  too  intent 
upon  winning  a  social  position  for  herself  to  very  cue- 
fuUy  scrutinise  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  by  whidi  she 
intended  to  climb.  She  wanted  what  was  on  top,  and  if 
now  and  again,  in  a  sleepless  hour  of  hunk,  or  in  a 
watchful  moment  on  deck,  she  spied  or  heard  something 
in  her  man  that  should  have  given  her  pause,  she  did  not 
pause,  because  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  crowning 
point  only  of  the  canvas  of  her  ambition,  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  picture  she  was  predeterminedly  blind.  So  of 
Mrs.  Garcia ;  if  she  was  secretly  influenced  by  intuitioo, 
too  deep-seated  for  construction  by  the  intellect,  h^ 
situation  made  her  much  too  morally  weak  to  look 
closely  into  a  circumstantial  truth  whose  very  name, 
whose  very  aspect,  whose  merest  possibili^  of  being, 
would  have  driven  her  practical  judgm^it  into  a  spiritual 
recoil  beyond  the  hmits  of  sanity. 

She  put  the  newspaper  away.  She  placed  the  secre- 
tary''s  letter  in  a  drawer.  Her  first  husband  was  dead; 
that  was  certain  if  nothing  else  veie,  and  she  composed 
her  mind  without  great  effort  to  this  attitude  of  thouj^t. 

The  Chevalier  returned  to  his  wife,  after  he  had 
watched  from  his  hall  door  his  irieud  and  agent,  Oe 
Beerski  (who  was  slightly  in  liquor),  lurch  and  vanish  in 
the  enfolding  shadow  of  a  hanaom  cab.  The  drawing- 
room  was  warm  in  light  and  in  colour;  plenty  of  red  in 
the  rich  carpet,  and  some  cloth  of  gold  here  and  there 
as  furniture-trimming  to  catch  the  rays  of  the  burners 
which  shone  in  tinted  globes.  Pier  glasses  and  other 
mirrors  reflected  the  shape  of  the  Cherolter  and  that  of 
his  wife,  who  sat  in  a  low  easy-chair,  with  her  large 
moon-cold  eyes  dwelling  in  passionless  repose  upon  her 
husband. 
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*^  Well,^  said  he,  ^  the  contract  is  signed.  I  am  now 
bound.  I  have  sold  myself.  I  hope  I  have  not  signed 
with  my  blood.  Dio  miol  what  shall  I  do  if  I  arrive 
at  Melbourne  without  my  Voice?'* 

Did  you  put  that  to  Mr.  de  Beerski  ?^ 
Yes.  He  said,  ^  In  any  case  you  must  leave 
England.'  *Well?'  said  I.  *WeU,'  he  said,  Hhink  of 
this  as  a  trip  for  your  throat.'  *  Well  ? '  *  Well ;  if  your 
throat  is  still  bad,  you  will  have  tried  the  remedy  that 
your  doctors  prescribe,  and  tried  it  with  a  very  good 
chance  of  making  two  thousand  hard  sovereigns.  If  your 
throat  recovers,  the  prescription  will  be  the  cheapest  that 
a  patient  ever  paid  a  doctor  for." 

^^That  De  Beerski  is  no  fool,"  remarked  Mrs.  Garcia. 
^I  wish  the  passage  out  was  all.  I  have  to  come 
home  again.  Why  is  this  country  surrounded  with  water, 
so  that  a  man  cannot  leave  it  without  being  sea-sick  ? 
Why,  in  Grod's  name,  was  it  not  discovered  in  Africa  or 
South  America,  where,  without  seeing  the  ocean,  a  man 
could  travel  a  thousand  leagues  and  stop  in  any  climate 
that  is  good  for  him  ?  " 

*^But  you  may  not  be  sea-sick,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Grarcia,  with  aggressive  placidity.  '*  You  should  lose  your 
habit  of  anticipating  difRculties,  which  merely  causes  you 
to  suffer  the  trouble  that  may  never  happen." 

**  Yes,"  he  answered,  nodding  at  her  ironically.  '*  I 
should  be  like  you,  without  nerves.  Do  oysters  anticipate 
trouble  ?  It  may  be  because  they  are  not  inspired  by  the 
genius  of  music.  Does  the  crab  or  the  lobster,  when  he 
is  on  the  sand,  worry  himself  with  the  idea  of  putting  out 
to  sea?  It  may  be  because  neither  the  crab  nor  the 
lobster  comes  into  life  with  the  spirit  and  the  idealisms 
of  the  master  of  the  violin.  When  you  are  bom  a  man 
you  cannot  help  feeling  as  a  man." 

She  found  nothing  to  smile  at  in  the  wit  that  compared 
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her  to  aa  oyrter,  not  to  mentian  a  lefarto:;  aam- 
tbeteaa,  abe  thought  him  a  very  haodiome  nan,  a  man  ci 
great  g«iuu>»  an  incompanble  iace-mako',  tfaaaks  to  the 
spaciouanew  of  the  mental  ttagjs  which  hia  comic  or  tn^ic 
emotions  trod. 

He  stepped  about  the  room,  sometima  paonng  to 
view  himaelf  in  a  ^aaa :  a  well-made,  sufficiently  tall, 
striking  penoDj  powoful  in  feature  and  deportment,  eyec 
glowing  with  the  lif^t  of  intellect,  pale  otire  skin,  that 
accentuated  into  romantic  fierceness  the  up-curling  sweep 
of  ebony  mustache,  and  equally  Uack  rope  of  imperiaL 
He  was  in  evening  draaa :  a  diamond  blazed  on  his  shirt 
front;  two  bights  of  massive  gold  chain  decorated  his 
waistcoat.  Nothing  was  wrotig  with  him  but  his  vmce. 
Bat  she  diid  not  find  that  the  prodigious  emphasis  of  his 
large,  stoat,  well-fed  individuali^  lost  anything  by  the 
deliverance  of  his  mind  in  croaks,  gasps,  and  notes  coarse 
and  weak  as  the  voice  of  an  ass,  in  a  distant  field, 
heralding  rain.  Making  nothing  of  the  simile  of  the 
oyster  beyond  thtnUng  of  it  for  an  instant,  Mrs.  Graicia 
exclaimed — 

"  Play  that  Hungarian  rhapsody,  which  you  said 
one  of  your  pupils — I  foi^t  her  name — so  greatly 
admired.'' 

"Mrs.  Ramsay.  Hungarian  rhapsody!  I  feel  in  a 
mood  for  rhapsodies  I  She  was  a  fine  woman,  rich  as  a 
gold  mine.  Richer,  I  dare  aay,  for  I  have  known  men, 
who,  as  shareholders,  have  not  found  gold  mines  very  rich. 
I  have  taught  a  great  number  of  fine  women  wiUi  fine 
voices,  but  I  never  had  a  pupil  that  beat  Mrs.  Ramsay  in 
intelligence,  sympathy,  and  instinct — not  even  yourself 
Mary,"  added  the  Chevalier,  looking  at  her,  as  though 
musing  upon  her.  "  Come,  since  you  ask  me,  I  will  play 
the  thing  to  please  you." 
^.He  sat  down  and  played  one  of  those  compositions 
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with  which  Mrs.  Ramsay  on  board  the  Crimson  Banner 
had  charmed  the  squinting  spirit  of  Mr.  Beauclerk.  The 
weather  was  in  sympathy  with  the  listener;  never  did 
there  hang  a  denser  fog  over  the  Bayswater  end  of  London 
than  the  thickness  that  darkened  that  night. 
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touching  surges  of  the  sea,  put  the  smooth  pluns  in 
which  the  sun  by  day  and  the  moon  by  night  found  a 
mirror  for  their  grand  or  gentle  glory,  to  tbe  haven  under 
the  globe  to  which  the  sUp  was  bound.  He  would  have 
heard  the  water  sobbing  like  drunkeu  sailors  in  the 
scuppers,  and  marked  the  damp  and  glistening  shadow 
of  wet  upon  the  forecastle,  where  tbe  figures  of  men 
gleaming  in  oilskins  might  be  witnessed  in  motion  coming 
and  going  and  dodging  the  drench  of  crjrstals,  stinging 
like  hail-stones  from  t^be  slings  of  the  wind,  as  they  ran 
or  sprang  to  the  cries  of  command.  He  would  have 
plucked  up  heart  by  observing  that — thanks  to  tbe  skill 
of  that  necromancer,  Steam,  who  sat  grinding  his  spelb  in 
a  cavern  radiant  with  the  tireless  dance  of  brass  and  steel 
in  piston  and  crank,  iu  shaft  and  crossheads,  lurid  with 
the  sudden  glow  of  furnace,  resonant  with  the  sordid 
clangour  of  shovels— every  foul  wind  was  a  fair  wind  to 
the  Great  BrUmn.  How  much  so,  he  might  have  known 
by  noting  the  sailing  ships  she  passed,  the  leaning  shadows, 
gaunt  in  half-stripped  apparel,  smiting  with  shudder* 
ing  bow  the  weather  surge,  half  vanishing  in  breathless 
moments  in  the  salt  haze  of  their  own  creation,  wet  and 
drawled,  much  like  an  "unfortunate"  hooked  up  half- 
drowned  from  under  some  "  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  with  the 
attire  which  is  very  fine  at  noon  or  by  star,  clinging 
in  wet  feather,  in  plastered  ribbon,  in  skirt  that  defines 
the  shape  it  conceals,  shocking  in  sadness,  and  as  cold  to 
the  heut  as  the  breath  of  a  vault. 

But  for  three  weeks  the  Chevalier  did  not  go  on  deck. 
Never  was  s  passenger  more  sea-dck.  He  was  one  of 
those  actors  who  could  not  be  visited  by  a  natural  im- 
pulse without  dramatizing  it  His  face  was  a  ni^tmare 
of  human  suffering.  His  most  impassioned  admirer  must 
have  viewed  him  with  vfJcanie  revulsion  of  feeling  had 
she  beheld  him  lying  in  his  bonk,  with  all  the  imperious 
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d^oity  of  liis  miutecbe  vaniahed  in  the  nwn  rope**- 
ends  which  neglect  bad  dropped  tbem  into,  hu  skin  of 
the  hue  of  yeUow  soap,  hia  ejrea  bloodshot  aud  ^ptomed* 
his  hail-  wild  upon  the  pillow  like  a:  nmt  of  tamgopg 
adders. 

MiB.  Gaicia,  on  the  other  hand,  lufiered  slightly,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  from  the  date  of  sailing  was  wdl  and 
about.  She  helped  the  steward  in  nursing  her  fausbsadt 
and  failed  to  see  that  her  cool  and  practical  minutratioos, 
her  placid  remonstraooea,  and  passionless  invitationa  to  him 
not  to  make  himself  worse  than  he  was,  but  to  try  to 
bear  it,  were  like  brandy  to  a  drunken  man — no  Itmger  a 
stimulant,  but  an  inflammatory  agent  wbii^  heightoied 
the    irresponsible    wrath    and    promoted    the    phyeical 


He  died  out  once  that  be  wanted  to  see  the  doctw. 

The  doctor  was  some  time  in  coming.  He  was  perfonning 
a  delicate  operation  in  the  steerage,  and  he  was  being 
watched  by  an  Irish  husband  and  three  Irish  cousins  of 
the  patient  (the  cousins  drunkX  and  the  ship  was  rolling 
so  heavily  as  to  make  foothold  difficult  even  to  the  ship's 
cat.  Foreseeing  that  he  had  been  called  for  nausea,  whidi 
be  could  not  control,  the  doctor  flung  open  the  door  of 
the  Chevalier^B , berth,  and  said  sternly  to  Mrs.  Garcia, 
who  was  holding  on  to  the  side-board  of  bet  own  bunk, 
"What  ia  it?" 

"  I  tun  dying,"  said  the  Chevalier. 

"  Nonsense,"  answered  the  doctor. 

"  I  am  sure  be  need  not  give  way  to  bia  sensations  so 
completely  as  he  does,"  observed  Mrs.  Garcia,  swinging 
with  the  reel  of  the  deck  as  she  spoke. 

"  Look  here,**  shouted  Garcia,  in  a  voice  by  no  means 
so  hoarse  as  it  had  been  when  he  joined  the  ship,  and 
darting  upright  to  the  waist  by  his  elbows  crooked  like 
ihopper's  l^s,  "  bring  me  a  knife ! "  He  tore  open 
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the  collar  of  his  fthirt,  and  exposed  his  fat  shaft  of  yellow 
throat.  ^^Now  cut  me  here,^  he  roared,  sweeping  the 
sharp  of  his  hand  across  his  windpipe,  ^^  and  then  fling  my 
body  overboard,  for  I  cannot  go  on  !  ^ 

*^  It  should  be  some  comfort  to  you,^  exclaimed  the 
doctor,  with  a  sarcastic  curl  of  lip,  **  to  discover  that 
you  are  capable  of  expressing  your  alarm  in  so  loud  a 
voice.  Your  throat  is  very  mudi  better,  and  you  are  to 
be  congratulated.  Men  of  your  bulk,  whose  skins  take 
their  complexion  fix>m  the  liver,  usually  suffer  at  sea.  I 
have  no  remedy  to  prescribe  but  patience,  which  is  worth 
exercising,  because  the  dose  you  have  been  compelled  to 
swallow  has  proved  of  signal  service  to  the  affection 
which,  so  you  informed  me,  induced  you  to  undertake  this 
voyage.'' 

Thus  saying,  he  wheeled  on  his  heel,  rushed  to  the 
door  down  iiie  sharp  and  sudden  declivity  of  the  deck,  and 
disappeared. 

*^  He  is  a  brute  of  the  field.  He  is  an  animal  whose 
natural  food  is  thistles  and  nettles,"'  groaned  Garda, 
falling  back  on  his  pillow. 

*^He  is  certainly  right  in  saying  your  voice  has 
improved,^  said  Mrs.  Garda. 

*<  To  hell  with  him  and  his  opinions !  *"  bawled  the 
Chevalier,  in  a  voice  that  filled  the  cabin  with  the  roar  of 
the  sea.  *^  I  wish  I  may  die,  if  I  do  not  make  the  captain 
of  this  ship  feel  very  sorry  that  his  medical  officer  cannot 
distinguish  between  a  first-class  passenger  of  world-wide 
&me  and  a  cheap  and  nasty  emigrant,  to  whom  he  cannot 
be  more  rude  than  he  is  to  me." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  person  so  collected, 
prudent,  and  practical  as  Mrs.  Grarcia  could  have  accepted 
the  hand  of  a  man  so  irritable,  nervous,  and  emotional  as 
the  Chevalier.  In  truth,  most  of  the  troubles  of  the 
married  life  come  through  the  sexes'  ignorance  of  each 
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other^s  nature.  ^  The  mmCs  derire,^  mjs  the  poet  Cole- 
ridge, <^is  for  the  woman;  bat  tiie  womaa^s  derire  is 
rarely  other  than  for  the  desue  of  the  man.^  This,  I 
think,  is  profoundly  true  where  there  is  no  intexpolatkm 
of  desire  for  fortune  or  for  social  porition.  Graraa  had  not 
married  for  love,  neither  had  Mrs.  G^arda  in  either  of  her 
experiences  of  husbands.  But  the  Chevalier  and  his  wife 
would  have  found  themselves  less  restive,  love  or  no  love, 
had  each  brought  to  the  altar  a  knowledge  of  the  oUier^s 
nature,  even  in  the  liberal  and  generic  sense  of  the  word, 
which  might  comprise  qualities  that  neither  possessed* 
To  Mrs.  Garcia  the  Chevalier  was  a  musical  genius,  which 
was  really  but  a  very  little  part,  and  that  not  a  very 
material  part,  of  the  whole  man.  To  Garaa,  Mrs.  Red- 
way  had  been  a  woman  to  like  for  her  plain  good  breed- 
ing, her  excellent  taste  in  music,  and  her  income ;  things 
which  coloured  but  very  superficially  the  head  and  heart 
which  were  to  make  Grarcia  easy  or  uncomfortable. 

At  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  however,  from  the 
date  of  sailing,  Garcia  was  suflBdently  recovered  to  appear 
on  deck,  and  he  rose  through  the  companion  hatch,  habited 
in  a  gorgeous  dressing-govm,  a  splendid  smoking-cap,  and 
a  pair  of  richly  embroidered  slippers.  The  day  was  hot, 
with  a  fine  cerulean  sky  that  floated  like  a  silver  mist  over 
the  ship^s  many  mast-heads,  and  the  almost  breathless  sea 
ran  in  long-drawn  tender  undulations  of  pale  silver  grey, 
in  which  the  light  of  the  sun  lay  slowly  waving,  as  though 
some  vast  cataract  of  mercury  was  pouring  from  surface 
to  bottom.  The  awnings  were  spread;  the  ship^s  speed 
made  a  pleasant  wind.  Many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
walked  or  sat  in  the  shadow,  and  gowns  fluttered  and 
feathers  rippled. 

The  Chevalier,  attended  by  his  wife,  seated  himself 
with  reluctance  and  the  efibrt  of  a  man  who  is  determined 
that  everybody  shall  know  he  has  sufiered.    His  face, 
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somewhat  attenuated  by  prolonged  nausea,  was  charged 
with  an  expression  of  pity  for  himself,  and  so  strange  did 
he  look  in  his  sumptuous  attire,  that  he  might  have  passed 
for  something  from  the  heart  of  China,  or  an  object  who, 
when  at  home  in  some  dim  hall  in  Hindustan,  Persia, 
or  provinces  contiguous  to  the  Holy  Land,  would  sit,  a 
high  priest,  with  worshippers  on  bended  knees  at  his 
embroidered  slippers. 

His  wife  adjusted  a  pillow  for  his  head,  and  the 
passengers  stared  at  him.  He  was  accustomed  to  be 
stared  at.  He  would  have  felt  mortified  if  he  had  not 
been  stared  at.  He  invariably  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
seem  to  know  that  people'^s  eyes  were  fastened  upon  him, 
for  he  accepted  the  general  gaze  as  homage  to  prodigious 
talent  and  a  reputation  that  extended  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  globe,  and  never  imagined  for  a  moment  that 
the  cause  of  his  being  looked  at,  as  he  now  was  on  board 
the  Great  Britain^  was  not  to  be  sought  in  his  celebrity  as 
a  fiddler,  a  pianoforte  player,  a  vocalist,  and  a  band  con- 
ductor, but  in  his  dothes,  face,  and  bearing.  Thus  do 
men  err  in  their  assessment  of  human  judgment,  and  value 
themselves  upon  their  importance,  when,  if  the  reason  for 
that  valuation  were  scrutinized,  it  would  often  be  found 
humiliating  with  contempt  and  soiling  with  disgust. 

Mrs.  Garcia  had  not  made  friends  whilst  on  board 
ship.  She  might  have  found  an  excuse  for  this  in  her 
husband^s  calls  upon  her  time.  But  the  truth  is,  she  was 
not  a  friend-making  person.  She  took  her  meals  with 
punctuality  in  the  saloon,  and  sat  cold  and  abstracted  at 
table,  indifferent  to  the  topics  which  interested  others 
and  listening  only  when  something  was  said  which  she 
would  have  been  pleased  to  contradict  but  for  the  reserve 
of  a  naturally  frigid  nature.  If  her  fellow-passengers 
had  felt  any  curiosity  at  all  about  her  husband  it  was  not 
because  they  understood  that  he  was  going  out  to  fill  a 
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Uwatrica]  engagement  in  Aostralia,  bot  becmoae  tbej  saw 
nothing  of  him,  and  wondered  that  snj  man,  deserving  o( 
the  name  of  roan,  shoold  be  ao  continuondy  ill  when 
delicate  females  who  had  been  at  deathVdoor  wot 
wiUking  about,  eating  heartily,  enjopng  flie  sigfafo  <rf 
the  sea  on  deck,  or  killing  time  in  bannlcas  diverskuii 
below. 

When  at  last  Garcia  appeared  in  his  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  the  panengers,  as  we  have  seen,  stared ;  bat 
Mrs.  Gutaa  had  made  no  acquaintances,  and  nobody  bat 
the  doctor  tronbled  the  ooaple  as  they  sat  side  by  aide^ 
much  OS  Mr.  Hedway  and  Mrs.  Kamsay  had  sat  side  by 
side,  though  the  condition  of  mind  in  each  couple  differed 
exceedingly. 

"  How  do  yoa  find  your  voice  now  that  yon  are  on 
deck,  sir  F  *  inquired  the  doctor. 

The  Chevalier,  who  no  longer  thirsted  to  ruin  this  man 
because  he  had  been  candid  with  him,  answered  in  a  key 
of  lamentation — 

"  I  can  speak,  for  which  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful, 
as  I  am  able  to  say  that  Dante's  deepest  dream  of  torment 
is  the  merest  pendflage  of  a  man  that  never  made  a  voyage, 
compared  with  the  unutterable  agonies  inflicted  by  a 
rolling  ship." 

"I  should  say,"  said  the  doctor,  smiling  at  Mis. 
Garcia,  "  you  are  so  far  recovered  that,  with  a  little 
effort,  you  would  sing  a  difficult  song  with  all  your  old 
power." 

"  Do  not  fear,"  said  the  Chevalier,  nodding  his  head 
at  him.  "  I  shall  not  be  tempted  to  try ; "  and  he  caught 
the  people  to  right  and  to  left  in  ih&  tail  of  his  eye 
without  seeming  to  know  whether  they  were  watching  him 
or  not. 

"  You  are  quite  rid  of  your  sickness  now,  anyway," 
doctor ;  **  and  Mrs.  ^rcia  Is  to  be  congratidated.** 


•^ 
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He  nude  the  couple  a  small  ironical  bow,  and  walked 
away. 

"  I  do  not  like  that  man,"  said  tlie  Chevalier.  **  I 
should  say,  if  the  question  was  asked  me  in  confidence, 
that  he  drinks.  I  have  been  told  by  traTellers  that  most 
ship's  surgeons  are  habitual  drunkiu^.  Their  chemist's 
shops  are  little  dark  cabins  in  which  they  keep  medicine 
in  bottles  which  are  often  filled  with  spirits,  and  these 
they  consume  slyly.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  ought 
to  be  shown  up  in  the  medical  journals.  The  ship- 
owners, who  are  notoriously  mean,  find  any  doctor 
good  enough  who  is  cheap  enough,  and  it's  frightful  to 
consider  that  in  a  voyage  of  two  months,  or  perhaps  in 
four  or  five  months,  you  may  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  man 
whose  imaginations  are  those  of  the  madness  of  alcoholism, 
and  who,  in  a  sort  of  fit,  may  declare  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  save  your  life,  to  cut  off  your  leg,  though  it 
may  be  nothing  but  a  little  ulcer  which  a  bread  poultice 
might  heal." 

He  spoke  with  his  characteristic  emphasis,  for  this 
was  a  man  who  had  an  opinion  upon  everything,  and 
always  delivered  himself  with  great  energy,  much  pounding 
of  the  air  with  hb  fist,  and  punctuation  of  his  meaning 
by  slaps  on  the  thigh  like  the  blow  on  a  big  drum  in 
pauses  of  orchestral  passages. 

Mrs.  Garcia  hissed  out  "  Hush !  Youll  be  overheard. 
Doctors  are  dangerous  people  to  meddle  with,  and  he's 
just  the  sort  of  man  to  bring  an  action  for  libel  against 
you." 

The  Chevalier's  mustache  enlarged  with  the  mocking 
grin  that  widened  his  mouth,  and  then  conceiving  that 
the  people  had  exhausted  their  critical  inspection  of  him 
as  a  great  man,  he  be^n  in  a  sort  of  furtive  way  to  gaze 
about  him. 

**  A  rather  common  lot  <mi  the  whole,*'  he  muttered. 
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"  Your  British  coloaials  have  very  little  bteediag.  Figure 
the  dignity  of  the  old  Spaniards  who  enlarged  their  empire 
ID  South  America.  You  will  not  find  many  Ksarros 
amongst  the  forgers  and  sheep-stealers  who  founded  yonr 
over-sea  dominions." 

"I  wish  you  would  not  speak  so  loud,**  said  Mrs. 
Garda,  lookir^  aiouod  ber  with  an  expression  of  caution 
and  anxiety. 

"  Ihe  English  are  a  stubborn  people,  but  very  coarse 
in  structure,^  continued  the  Chevalier,  whose  mood  was 
growing  splenetic  through  a  misgiving,  reluctantly  grow- 
ing, that  he  had  been  stared  at  ratiier  for  his  dressing-gown 
tian  for  his  reputation.  "  You  cannot  conceive  yonc 
emigrant  a  gentleman  in  the  sense  that  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Spaniards  were  gentlemen." 

"J  always  thought  you  regarded  the  En^ish  aiis- 
tocracy  as  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the  world,"  said  Mrs. 
Garcia. 

"Hiank  you,"  answered  the  Chevalier.  "Do  the 
British  aristocracy  emigrate  f    They''ll  wait  upon  you.'" 

"It*s  not  an  interesting  subject,*  said  Mrs.  Garcis, 
petulantly.  "  Since  I  am  here,  I  want  to  enjoy  the  voyage. 
I  have  had  my  troubles,  and  I  think  it  would  do  me  good 
if  my  mind  could  be  at  rest  for  a  little.  What  beautiful 
colours  run  in  that  aea  !  It  is  like  the  shootings  of  light 
in  silk.  I  do  not  understand  this  ship.  She  must  surely 
be  water-tight,  yet  they  always  seem  to  be  pumping  water 
out  of  her." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  the  Chevalier. 

"I  have  looked  over  and  seen  a  hole  in  the  side  out 
of  which  a  column  of  water  is  constantly  spouting." 

"  Show  it  me,"  said  the  Chevalier. 

He  rose  quickly,  and  went  to  the  ship's  side  with  his 
wife.  He  submitted  a  picturesque  study  as  he  overiiung 
the  rail — a  square  mulU-coloured  surface,  from  the  glossy 
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curls  of  his  black  back  hair  down  to  midway  the  calves  of 
his  legs. 

*^  There !  Do  you  see  it  ?  ^  exclaimed  Mrs.  Garcia. 

The  Chevalier  saw  a  hawser-thick  fountain  of  water 
pulsing,  like  arterial  blood  when  liberated,  from  a  hole  in 
the  ship^s  side. 

^*Dio  mio!^  he  ejaculated.  ^^How  long  has  this 
been  going  on?^  He  thrust  his  smoking-capped  head 
over  as  far  as  he  durst.  ^  It  is  certainly  a  hole  in  the 
ship'^s  side.  Look,  my  God,  how  close  the  hole  comes  to 
the  water  when  she  rolls !  Is  this  knovm  ?  Is  the  ship 
half  full  of  water  that  is  being  secretly  pumped  out  so 
that  the  passengers  shall  not  be  alarmed  ?  ^ 

He  brought  his  head  up  with  a  shock  of  tassel, 
and  glared  about  him  for  any  signs  of  a  pump  in 
action* 

^*  I  wonder  if  this  has  been  noticed  by  other  people,^ 
said  Mrs.  Grarcia,  who,  when  visited  by  any  thought  of 
sea-peril,  could  think  only  of  the  ocean  as  an  arena  for 
the  exhibition  of  human  torsos  in  life-belts. 

The  Chevalier  looked  over  the  side  again.  The  pump- 
ing of  the  flood  of  water  was  unmistakable.  It  was  what 
might  be  termed  an  ejaculatory  spout,  and  distinctly 
unplied  an  invisible  pump  whose  action  was  spasmodic 
and  not  continuous,  as  is  the  case  with  village  and  other 
pumps  with  which  the  Chevalier  was  acquainted.  He 
rounded  again  in  a  flood  of  braided  splendour,  and  his 
gold  tassel  swang  with  him  just  as  the  third  officer  of  the 
ship  happened  to  pass. 

**I  beg  pardon,^  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  ^^but  are 
we  leaking  ?  Is  the  ship  half  full  of  water  ?  She  looks 
very  deep,  considei;ing  her  length.  What  might  this 
mean  ?^    He  bent  over  the  side  and  pointed. 

The  third  mate,  a  gentleman  in  badge  and  buttons, 
with  a  face  so  spotted  with  grog-Uossoms  that  in  colour 
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and  garniture  it  suggested  nothing  so  madi  as  a  sailor^s 
currant-dumpling,  stepped  to  the  rail  and  looked. 

<"  What's  the  matter  with  that,  or  ?  "*  said  he. 

<<  Judge  tor  yourael^^  said  fhe  CSievaHer.  ^  What  is 
meant  when  water  is  pumped  out  of  a  ddp's  ride  ?^ 

The  third  mate  looked  as  if  he  thought  he  was  being 
made  a  fool  of,  and  hung  in  the  wind  as  though  debating 
whether  he  should  move  on.  There'was  someUiing  Dutch 
in  the  shape  of  his  head  and  in  the  stblMity  of  his  expres- 
sion of  face. 

*^This  ship  was  ashore  for  a  whole  winter,  I  was  told,^ 
said  the  Chevalier,  talking  with  an  impasricmed  vigour 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  some  peojde  hard  bjr.  ^I 
represented  to  the  agent  in  London  that  she  might  have 
a  secret  hole  in  her.  He  pooh-poohed.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  is  the  meaning  of  that^ 

He  leaned  over,  and  pointed  with  dramatic  energy  to 
the  spout  of  water. 

^  It^s  a  question  for  the  engineers,*  answered  the  third 
mate,  sullenly,  still  under  the  impression  that  he  was  being 
made  a  fool  of  by  the  foreign-looking  brigand  in  a 
dressing-gown.  ^*  Fve  served  in  sail  all  my  life,  and  don^t 
pretend  to  answer  questions  about  the  engine-room.* 

And  if  this  would  be  a  lifelike  answer  in  the  mouth 
of  a  third  mate  of  a  steamship  to-day,  how  mudi  more 
lifelike  was  it  in  the  mouth  of  an  officer  in  a  steamship  of 
those  times!  The  propeller  was  then  new;  the  Great 
Britain  had  been  originally  intended  for  a  paddle-wheel 
steamer  but  her  builder,  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Bristol,  had 
defied  prejudice  and  prediction  by  bold  adoption  of  the 
screw  as  a  means  of  propulsion.  Captains  and  mates  in 
the  sixties  could  reasonably  plead  ignorance  of  marine 
machinery. 

**But  that  is  no  satisfaction  to  me,*  said  the 
ier.    **  There  is  a  hole  in  the  ship^s  side,  and  they 
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are  pumiHog  water  through  it.  Is  the  captun  aware  of 
this?  Is  it  done  b;  his  orders?  If  bo,  then  water  is 
coming  in,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pump 
it  out." 

The  third  officer  beckoned  to  a  young  man  in  a  suit  of 
blue  clothes,  delicately  veined  with  oil  stains.  He  came 
from  the  fellow  he  was  talking  to,  and  the  third  mate 
said — 

"  TUs  gentleman  thinks  that  the  ship's  making  water 
and  sinking,  because  be  sees  water  spouting  out  of  her  side. 
Will  you  explain,  Mr.  Brounger  ? "" 

The  young  en^neer  hung  his  pale  somewhat  emaciated 
face  OTer  the  side,  and  then  looking  at  the  Chevalier,  said 
with  a  smile — 

**  That's  the  mun  discharge  for  liberating  the  sea-water 
that's  been  used  for  condensing." 

"  Oh ! "  said  the  Chevalier.    "  Not  sea-water  in  the 
ship''8  bottom  then  ?  " 
"  No,  sir." 

"  And  there's  no  danger  in  it  ?  " 
"  There  would  be  danger  without  it" 
**  But  look,  my  friend ! "  etdaimed  the  Chevalier,  heed< 
less  of  the  presence  of  several  people,  who  grinned  as  they 
watched  him  declaiming  in  his  strong  theatrical   way. 
"  You  admit  there  is  a  hole  in  the  ship's  side  ?  " 
"Yes,  sir." 

"And  that  .when  the  ship  rolls  she  submeiges  that 
hole?" 

"  Yes,  at  times." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  cried  the  Chevalier, 
nodding  at  him,  and  extending  his  anna  in  the  dumb* 
show  of  t^peal,  "  that,  when  that  hole  is  rolled  under, 
water  does  not  enter  the  ship  ?  " 

"Of  course  it  doesn't  enter  the  •hip,'*  answered  the 
young  engineer,  b^^ning  to  look  a  little  scornfully  at  the 
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Chevalier.  ^^  How  can  it  enter  the  ship  when  it  is  prevented 
from  doing  so  ?  ^ 

^  Ah,  but  you  should  have  said  that  at  first.  If  you 
tell  me  that  you  make  a  leak  only  to  prevent  it  from 
acting,  then  I  understand  what  you  say  without  lander^ 
standing  what  you  mean.^ 

^^  The  gentleman  has  made  it  clear,^  said  Mrs.  Garcia. 
'*The  water  springs  from  the  engine  apparatus.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  it  is  not  a  source  of  danger  to 
the  shipi^  and  she  bowed,  that  the  engineer  might  know  he 
was  at  liberty  to  return  to  his  friend. 

^  Well,^  said  the  Chevalier,  as  he  seated  himself  afresh, 
*'a  hole  is  a  hole,  and  water  speedily  fills  and  sinks.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  not  quite  right,  but  this  idea  of  sending 
a  ship  to  sea  with  a  hole  in  her  side  is  very  primitive^ 
and  I  expect  wiU  end  in  disaster.  But  I  do  not  suppose 
that  anything  will  be  done  until  public  attention  is 
directed  to  the  matter  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a 
ship  full  of  people.*" 

Garcia  dined  that  evening  for  the  first  time  in  the 
saloon.  He  wore  dress  clothes ;  his  eyes  sparkled  like  the 
diamonds  on  his  breast  and  on  his  fingers.  Mrs.  Garcia 
was  prudently  attired  in  a  handsome  black  silk  dress 
trimmed  with  Brussers  lace,  and  her  cap  was  in  excellent 
correspondence  with  her  cast  of  face.  The  Chevalier  was 
attracted  by  this  marine  scene  of  light  and  eatii^.  He 
would,  when  warm  with  wine  and  candid  in  temper, 
represent  himself  with  an  air  of  pride  as  the  possessor  of 
gipsy  blood ;  in  reality  the  source  of  his  orgin  was  to  be 
traced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
Orientalism  of  his  spirit  found  something  to  delight  it  in 
the  scene  of  glowing  lamps,  mirrors  warm  with  the  colours 
of  reflection,  tables  sumptuously  furnished  with  glittering 
silver  and  glass,  with  flowers  and  fruit.  Many  of  the 
tabled  were  filled  by  well-dressed  people,  but  this  time 
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the  GrecU  Britain  was  not  going  out  with  the  full  number 
of  passengers  she  had  been  constructed  to  accommodate, 
and  several  cabins  aft,  and  sleeping  compartments  in  the 
steerage  and  ^tweendecks,  were  unlet. 

Grarcia  was  gratified  by  the  observation  he  attracted. 
He  murmured  to  his  wife — 

<<  They  are  beginning  to  find  out  who  I  am.^ 

A  lady  opposite  stared  very  hard,  and  soon  after  the 
fish  was  removed,  she  bowed  and  said — 

^^  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  you  a  year  ago  sing  at 
St.  James'  Hall.'* 

^^  Yes,  madam,^  he  answered,  returning  her  bow  with 
a  prostrating  inclination  of  his  head,  '^and  I  am  much 
pleased  to  think  that  you  remember  me.^ 

"  No  one  who  has  heard  you  could  ever  forget  you,^ 
said  the  lady. 

"  Such  praise,  madam,^  replied  the  Chevalier,  "  renders 
even  the  motion  of  the  sea  endurable.^ 

^*  He  has  suffered  terribly,^  said  Mrs.  Garcia. 

"You're  going  out  to  give  entertainments,  aren't 
you  ?  ^  asked  a  colonial,  who  sat  next  to  the  lady  whom 
Garcia  was  addressing. 

This  boisterous  question  brought  the  Chevalier's  eye- 
brows  together.  It  was  dear  to  him  that  the  colonial 
was  one  of  those  men  who,  because  actoi-s  and  singers 
entertain  for  money  in  public,  conceive  that  liberties  may 
be  taken  with  them  in  private. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Grarcia,  haughtily,  ^  whether 
that  is  so  much  your  business  as  it  is  mine." 

The  chief-officer  of  the  ship,  who  occupied  the  head  of 
that  table,  fell  a-laugfaing. 

"  Well,"  said  the  colonial,  still  boisterously,  "  if  I'm  to 
make  one  of  the  crowds  you  expect  will  hear  you,  I  guess 
the  business  is  as  much  mine  as  yours." 

^Wbat  is  this?"  said  the  Chevalier,  passionately. 
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evening  at  sea.  It  was  strange  that  Garcic^  who  could 
taste  colour  and  beauty  in  melody,  had  no  eye  for  colour 
and  beauty  in  the  scenery  of  the  land  or  in  the  glories  of 
the  deep.  Were  there  no  scales  of  tones  and  harmonies 
of  hues  and  unheard  music  sweeter  and  more  solemn  in 
appeal  to  the  intellect  than  the  voice  of  the  cathedral 
organ,  that  interprets  to  the  passions  the  genius  of 
Beethoven,  or  Gounod,  or  Mendelssohn,  in  this  calm 
picture  of  a  steamship  floating  along  the  dark  blue  water, 
in  the  lights  upon  the  sea  and  in  the  sea,  in  the  purple 
shadow  in  the  east,  with  its  heavenly  decoiation  of  evening 
star,  in  the  wan  rills  of  beaded  bubbles  trimming  the 
satin  smoothness  of  the  wake,  in  the  meteors  of  the  in- 
visible furnace  glittering  in  the  smoke  that  streamed  away 
into  the  desolation  of  the  recess,  in  the  shadowy  shapes  of 
human  beings  fluttering  over  the  faint  pearl  of  the  decks, 
and  in  the  interpenetrating  sounds  of  the  mysterious 
cavemed  giant  of  steam,  the  gush  of  its  life-Uood  pulsing 
at  the  side,  the  ceaseless  sobbing  of  broken  waters  under 
the  bows,  the  soft  voices  of  women  and  maidens,  the  tones 
of  men  in  animated  talk,  but  taking  a  muffled  note  from 
the  universal  enfolding  oppression  of  peace  as  high  as  the 
stars  in  the  heavens,  and  as  low  as  the  stars  in  the  sea  ? 

^<  I  must  not  risk  my  throat,^  said  the  Chevalier,  after 
he  had  been  pacing  to  and  fro  with  his  wife  on  his  arm 
for  half  an  hour.  ^  But  niy  voice  is  certainly  stronger  and 
my  nausea  is  gone.  I  like  that  lady  who  knows  Mrs. 
Ramsay.    We  will  go  downstairs  and  join  her.^ 


CHAPTER  XXV 

ras  PAMSNGKU  OF  THS  BOWBMA 

It  wm  jnrt  one  wedc,  dating  from  the  doae  of  the  ind- 
denta  leUted  in  the  lart  duster,  aboat  nioe  o^clock  in 
the  erniing,  ■  fine  qaiet  night,  with  a  dear  spanned  dusk 
sweejHDg  the  drde  of  the  horisoD,  and  a  foU  nHxn  of 
delicate  silTer-grera  filling  the  wide  atmo^fdme  <rf'  the 
central  heavens  with  a  gloi;  >■  delicate  and  dream-like  at 
the  TiTginal  splendour  oi  the  June  leaf  fA  the  acepCT, 
which  ID  October  bums  in  scarlet  Sre. 

The  steamer  was  moving  through  the  water  at  the 
pace  of  some  devoi  knots.  Nothing  at  the  hour  of  nine 
was  in  sight,  llie  eye  sougjit  in  vain  for  a  flaw  in  the 
continuity  of  mjrstic  girdle  that  was  niled  against  the  dusk 
in  a  dim  gleam  that  made  you  think  of  ice.  Nearly  all 
the  passengers  were  on  deck.  Among  the  absent  was  Afrs. 
Garda,  who  had  not  appeared  at  the  dinner-table  that 
evening  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  neuralgia  in  the 
head.  She  had  been  lying  down  throughout  the  after- 
noon, and  after  dinner,  when  the  Chevalier  peeped  in  to 
see  how  she  was,  she  was  in  bed  trying  to  find  relief  in 
sleep. 

Gatda  was  very  much  bett^.  He  had  r^ained  his 
voiee  almost  to  the  d^ree  c^  its  normal  strength.  His 
appetite  was  good.  He  slept  well.  His  spirits  had  risen. 
Sea-sickness  was  a  thing  of  the  past  with  him ;  he  was  no 
longer  alarmed  by  the  spasms  of  ejected  water  at  the 
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ship's  side.  This  evening  he  was  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
walking  the  deck  with  a  gentleman  who,  like  the  tady  at 
the  table,  had  heard  him  sing  in  London,  with  whom  he 
had  struck  up  on  acquaintance,  liking  him,  as  he  had  told 
Mrs.  Garcia,  for  the  excellent  taste  he  exhibited  in  his 
love  for  music,  and  for  his  merits  as  a  musical  critic,  in 
which  he  pre-eminently  distingoished  himself  as  an  admirer 
of  Garcia^s  art  in  the  management  of  his  own  and  in  the 
voices  of  the  people  he  instructed,  when  they  happened  to 
have  voices  susceptible  of  management. 

Suddenly  the  ham  of  talk  along  the  dedu  was  threaded 
by  a  lonely  ay  from  the  forecastle-head. 

**  A  white  ii^t  three  points  on  the  port  bow !" 

Every  eye' that  was  turned  in  that  direction  saw  it 
It  floated  like  the  spark  of  a  lighthouse  or  a  lightship 
upon  the  ice-tinctur^  rim  of  the  sea.  The  approaching 
li^t  of  a  ship,  was  it  ?  A  beacon  of  fire  upon  some  head- 
Ifud  ?  Ihe  captain  knew  better  than  tlMt.  There  was 
no  land  within  a  hundred  leagues  in  that  part  of  the  sea 
in  wluch  the  Great  Britmn  was  then  steaming.  The  chief 
officer  was  is  charge  of  the  bridge,  the  captain  (whose 
name  in  these  pages  I  will  call  Hatard)  stood  alongside  of 
him,  and  be  pointed  a  binocular  glass  at  the  distant 
spark,  whilst  the  mate  levelled  a  telescope  at  it. 

"  It's  a  ship  on  fire,  I  believe,"  said  the  captain. 

"  rm  sure  of  it,  sir,"  answered  the  mate.  "  I  can  make 
oot  a  red  tongue  working  into  black  smoker" 

**  Yes,"  said  the  captain,  **  I  see  the  smoke.  It  puts 
the  stars  oat"  And  advancing  his  head,  he  directed  the 
quartermaster,  who  was  conning  the  wheel,  to  shift  the 
helm  so  as  to  bring  the  li^t  to  hear  one  point  upon  the 
port  bow. 

llie  awnings  were  furled,  the  moon  showered  in  rain  of 
pearls  upon  the  white  decks,  which  glistened  like  satin,  and 
looked  like  a  harp  with  its  regular  lines  of  black  caulked 
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seams.  The  shadows  of  the  people  moved  in  ebony  at 
their  sidciu  The  moon  sparldcd  in  diamonds  on  the  sky- 
Jighla  and  the  bnisa  decorations,  and  made  hoary  the 
loiiff,  block  column  of  smoke  that  travelled  witii  the 
moving  fuimcl,  and  arched  over  in  a  pinion  of  sooty 
vapour  when  a  hundred  feet  high.  Boating  slowly  afL 

"The  light  has  dis^peared,"  said  the  ChevoJier, 
directing  his  eyes  from  a  wi-eath  of  cigor-nmokc  to  the 
place  where  he  hod  seen  the  spark. 

"  No,"  answci-eti  his  compoDton;  "it's  almost  directly 
ahead,  and  its  growing  bigger.*^ 

"  Dh  mio ! "  cried  the  Chevalier.  "  Can  it  be  a  ship 
on  fire?"  And  he  stepped  to  the  rail  with  his  com- 
panion, and  they  both  looked  with  their  heads  hanging 
OTer. 

Many  othen  we^  likcwiw  looking  with  tbeir  hewb 
projected  beyond  the  raiL  EjacolatioDS  passed  horn 
mouth  to  mouth.  These  utterances  of  emotions  scarcely 
broke  the  hush  of  suspense,  expectation,  and  that  visiting 
of  dismay  whidi -inevitably  attends  the  dreadful  spectacle 
of  file  at  sea ;  for  a  ship  on  fire  every  one  knew  that 
spark,  which  had  now  grown  into  flames,  to  be. 

The  passage  of  the  Greai  Britain  throng  the  water 
was  comparatively  ta^id.  When  first  beheld,  the  small 
red  glow  might  have  been  some  sixteen  miles  distant.  In 
half  an  hour  the  steamer  had  measured  nearly  six  miles  of 
the  width  between  her  and  the  remote  light,  and  in  half 
an  hour,  therefore,  the  spark  had  been  enhu^ed  into  the 
picture  of  a  full-rigged  ship  in  flames,  reddening  sea  and 
heavens  for  miles  and  miles  in  pulsations  of  hot  crimson, 
which  waned  and  waxed  in  flaroeness  as  the  flames  leapt 
and  sank  and  soared  again,  in  serpentine  tongues  that 
clove  the  pall  of  smoke  into  a  floating  volcano  of 
thunder-making  javelins  of  fire,  of  lava-like  explosions  of 
fragments  of  incandescent  cargo,  of  crawling  and  quivering 
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lines  of  flame  in  shroud  and  backstay,  with  her  own 
crimson  shape  floating  in  fluctuations  of  furnace  dyes. 

Against  the  midnight  mass  of  blackness  that  hung  in 
a  canopy  of  soot-thick  smoke  over  her,  and  striking  a 
brightness  that  was  as  the  lightning  of  the  sun  upon 
the  steel- white  sea  that  compassed  her  about  by  the  space 
of  twenty  times  her  own  length,  grew  that  fated  ship  as 
the  Great  Britain  slowly  approached  her  with  engines 
languidly  moving,  till  they  were  silenced  by  the  engine- 
room  bcdl,  echoed  at  the  instant  of  its  clanging  by  a  man 
on  the  forecastle  singing  out  in  a  strong,  deep  voice — 

**  A  boat  just  off  the  port  bow  !  ** 

The  cry  of  a  man,  the  sight  of  the  boat — ^black  as  a 
beetle  on  moonlit  gravel,  and  like  it  with  her  spreading 
fibres  of  oar — flung  the  full  human  meaning  of  it  into 
what  else  had  been  merely  a  magnificent,  an  enormous, 
a  heaven-eclipsing  vision  of  conflagration,  without  the 
pathos  of  mortal  suffering  to  interpret,  without  the  agony 
of  the  direst  of  men^s  peril  to  inflame  the  blood,  the  heart, 
the  brain  with  fever  to  succour,  the  fever  that  grows  into 
madness  in  the  noble  and  the  brave  as  time  is  lost,  as  hope 
sinks. 

^  Look  out  for  the  end  of  this  line !  ^ 

A  line  was  hurled  in  fakes  and  caught  by  a  shadow  in 
the  bows  of  the  boat,  and  two  curved  lines  of  gunwale, 
with  a  score  of  ashen  faces  glimmering  between,  floated 
under  a  ladder  that  had  been  dropped  through  the 
steamer^s  gangway.  The  strong  deep  voice  on  the  steam« 
ship''s  forcastle-head  again  broke  in — 

^^  Three  boats  away  down  on  the  p(Nrt  bow !  ^ 

The  light  made  by  the  burning  ship  was  mixed  with 
the  light  of  the  moon,  and  the  combined  irradiation 
flooded  the  sea  to  its  verge.  Faces  on  the  steamer^s 
decks  could  be  distinguished,  nay,  even  their  expressions 
perused,  without  help  of  lantern,  candle,  or  cabin  lamp. 
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"Can  you  manage  to  come  Aloogside ?**  bawled 
Captain  Hazard,  on  the  bridge,  throogfa  Idi  flmnelled  flstSi 
to  a  string  of  three  boats  whidt  la;  in  a  blade  line  apcm 
the  sea  in  the  scarlet  reflectioa  of  the  bumiog  ihipi  like 
three  gigantic  sausages  adrift. 

"Ay,  ay!"  was  returned  &intly,  and  you  saw  theoan 
in  all  three  boats  working  like  the  1^  of  a  spider  weav- 
ing his  web. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  boat  under  the  gangway,  people 
were  coming  over  the  steamer^s  side.  Eigfateoi  or  twenty, 
mostly  sailon,  coetumed  as  Jack  Mack  then  went,  hairy, 
wild-eyed,  grim  with  unshorn  cheek,  Sat  in  breech  and 
taut  in  hip,  some  with  naked  feet,  some  in  half  Wei- 
lington  boots,  all  coloured  alike  by  that  strange  mining 
of  lustre  that  made  even  common  sailors  shapes  of 
beauty  and  romance;  and  with  these  men  there  were 
four  women,  one  secreting  a  bundle  of  baby  under  her 
shawl. 

The  passengers  of  the  Great  Britiun  ranged  so  as  to 
form  two  lanes,  one  leading  aft,  one  leading  forward ; 
and  in  the  thick  of  one  of  the  hedges  of  these  lanes 
was  the  Chevalier  Albert  Garcia,  staring  with  black  eyes 
starred  with  the  radiance  of  the  burning  ship,  a  man  pro- 
foundly moved,  deeply  disordered  and  confounded  in 
imagination,  on  artist  in  soul,  with  every  nerve  strung  in 
him  to  the  intensity  of  the  catgut  from  which  bis  cunning 
could  wring  sweet  sounds ;  every  nerve  in  him,  I  say,  so 
tight-strung  that  the  passage  of  the  wind  of  his  thought 
through  this  intellectual  .£olian  harp  fetched  indescribable 
groans,  inaudible  ejaculations,  unheard  gasps  and  soba  from 
the  spirit  within  him. 

I^e  mate,  acting  by  orders  of  the  captain,  who  remained 
on  the  bridge  to  watch  the  three  boats,  stepped  through 
one  of  the  human  lanes  to  receive  the  visitors  fix>m  the 
burning  hell  yonder.    He  picked  out  his  man  in  an  instant. 
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and  said  to  a  fellow  in  blue  doth  and  a  cap  with  a  naval 
peak — 

^  Yes,  sir — I  am — I  was  third  mate  of  that  ship.*^ 

"What  ship  is  she?'* 

^^  The  Rozcenoj  from  Sydney  to  London — fifty-four  days 
out  when  we  caught  fire.^ 

^^  How  long  have  you  been  adrift  ?  ^ 

**  Since  noon  yesterday •*" 

"  Who's  your  captain  ?  *" 

^^  Captain  Edward  Jones,  sir.^ 

"  Everybody  saved,  do  you  think  ?  ^ 

"  Everybody.  We  made  sure  of  that  The  rest  are 
in  three  boats,  towing  each  other.  They  should  be  dose 
by.'' 

"They  are  fast  nearing  us,**  said  the  mate  of  the 
Great  Britain.     "  Wool,  I  reckon,  by  the  smoke  ?  ^ 

"Ay ;  and  has  been  smouldering  a  fortnight  past.'' 

In  the  three  boats  the  people  were  rowing  with  might 
and  main.  Hell  was  abaft  and  salvation  before ;  and,  like 
regenerated  fiends  heavenward-bound,  the  rowers  plied 
their  pinions  of  blades  with  a  will.  They  came  along- 
side and  lay  in  a  tier,  now  four  feet  deep,  the  people 
stepping  from  one  boat  into  another,  and  so  coming  to 
the  gangway  ladder  and  ascending.  Thirty  souls  had 
been  in  the  long-boat,  and  an  average  of  twenty  apiece 
in  the  other  boats,  so  that  about  four  score  and  ten  human 
beings  came  from  that  flaming  ship  to  the  Great  Britain. 

The  captain,  who  had  come  down  from  the  bridge,  told 
the  mate,  the  doctor,  and  the  head  steward  to  range  the 
people  in  social  strata ;  and  accordingly  the  sailors  of  the 
Rowena  went  forward  into  the  forecastle,  the  third-class 
passengers,  of  whom  she  had  but  eight,  with  two  children 
and  a  baby,  were  conducted  into  the  quarters  of  the 
steerage  passengers  of  the  steamship,  and  the  saloon 
people  of  the  Rowefuii  of  whom  there  were  fourteen  all 
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But  Mr.  Redway !  There  he  was ;  and  yet  he  was  a 
dead  man  buried  in  a  grave  at  Finisterre !  Mr.  Redway ! 
There  he  was,  at  the  side  of  Mrs.  Ramsay,  in  the  act  of 
disappearing  down  the  companion-hatch — a  dead  man 
frightfully  alive,  no  horrible  spectre,  the  hideous  ofispring 
of  Garcia^s  perturbed  vision,  beholding  objects  in  the 
brain-crazing  conflict  of  leaping  flames  hard  by,  and  pour- 
ing moonshine  high  up,  but  a  substantial,  corporeal  thing 
with  scissors-trimmed  beard  and  mnstadie,  wearing  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of  King  Charles  I., 
dad  in  a  suit  of  grey,  and  crowned  by  a  white  wideawake. 

Mr.  Redway ! 

The  Chevalier,  holding  his  breath,  nearly  choked ;  a 
torrent  of  terrible  thought  drenched  his  soul,  and  the 
unfortunate  man^s  reason  nearly  foundered  in  the  flood. 
Because  he  did  not  need  to  stwd  like  a  gaping  creature 
awaiting  impulse;  he  saw  and  tindenrtood  the  whole 
machinery  of  calamitous  fate  in  that*revelation  of  rescued 
man  in  a  white  wideawake.  All  came  to  him  like  a  blow 
on  the  face.  He  was  that  man^s  wife^s  husband !  God  in 
heaven !  That  dead,  most  horribly  alive,  man''s  wife^s 
husband !  What  would  Mrs.  Garcia  think  ?  But,  Dio 
mo!  she  was  not  Mrs.  Garcia;  she  was  Mrs.  Redway. 
Through  the  vehemence  of  the  gesture  with  which  he 
struck  his  brow  he  knocked  the  hat  off  the  head  of  a  man 
who  stood  at  his  elbow,  and,  without  delivering  a  syllable 
of  apology,  fled  to  the  aftermost  part  of  the  great  ship, 
and  sat  upon  a  grating,  with  his  arms  tightly  folded,  to 
think. 

By  the  time  he  had  done  thinking,  the  rescued  people 
had  got  below,  the  human  lanes  had  broken  up,  the  boats 
of  the  burning  ship  had  been  sent  adrift,  the  engine-room 
bell  had  set  the  huge  propeller  of  the  vessel  a-chuming, 
the  ship  in  crackling  flames  was  abeam,  darting  the  light- 
ning of  exploding  missiles  into  the  raven-shadow  above 
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her.  She  looked  like  a  basket  formed  of  red4iot  reeds. 
Showers  of  glowmg  furniture,  blocks,  fragments  of  canvas, 
lengths  of  rope,  yajrds,  ties,  diain-haWazds,  filled  the  niddy 
8ur£sce  of  the  sea  with  the  hissing  of  a  thousand  enraged 
serpents.  The  noise  of  broken  waters  was  under  the  bows 
of  the  Grealt  BtHam.  The  burning  ship  rapidly  veered 
astern.  On  the  bridge  stood  Captain  Haxard  and  the 
master  of  the  Bowena,  in  conversation.  Many  looked  over 
the  rail  at  the  ship  on  fire.  Little  knots  ot  people 
sauntered  here  and  there.  The  moon  shone  hr^^tiiy, 
and  as  the  ship  in  flames  diminished  into  a  golden  baU, 
the  full  beauty  of  the  radiant  queen  of  ni^t,  and  the 
holy  calm  dwelling  in  those  countless  eyes  of  stars,  sank 
through  and  through  one,  as  the  sweetness  of  fruit  refreshes 
the  marrow  after  famine  and  thirst  at  sea,  as  the  soothing 
properties  of  the  poppy  infuse  the  balm  of  the  babels 
sleep  into  the  fevered  brain  of  the  man. 

What  was  the  unfortunate  and  distracted  Chevalier  to 
do?  We  must  scrupulously  shadow  him,  for  there  can 
be  no  other  way  of  finding  out  what  he  did  do.  He 
walked  to  the  large  and  highly  ornamental  companion- 
hatch,  and  descended  a  few  of  the  wide  carpeted  steps. 
Half  his  body  was  in  shadow.  He  stooped  and  peered 
into  the  glowing  interior,  and  commanded  with  his  eye  a 
table  at  which  his  friend  Mrs.  Bamsay  was  seated,  whilst 
at  her  side  stood  the  figure  of  his  friend  Mr.  Redway. 
Garcia  needed  but  a  sugar-loaf  hat  and  a  carbine  slung 
transversely  across  his  back  to  have  figured  incomparably 
well  as  a  bandit  leaning  over  the  edge  of  some  mountain 
steep,  and  scrutinizing,  under  the  sharp  of  his  hand,  a 
little  band  of  opulent  travellers  passing  on  horseback 
along  a  dusty  road  far  down. 

He  had  not  mistaken.  His  set  teeth  iux»ntuatcd  the 
conviction  of  his  mind.  Yonder  was  Alexander  Beauderk 
Bedway,  as  sure  as  God'^s  moon  was  in  heaven,  and  yonder 
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was  Mrs.  Jemingham  Ramsay,  as  sure  as  Garcia''s  eyes 
wei*e  in  their  sockets. 

He  rushed  up,  and  again  fled  aft,  and,  with  the  air  of 
a  madman,  paced  that  lonely  part  of  the  ship  where  three 
spare  wheels  on  one  gigantic  spindle  glimmered  like  the 
skeletons  of  targets  which  had  been  swept  by  a  hurricane 
volley  of  musketry. 

As  he  raged  in  footstep  and  in  mind  six  bells  were 
struck  forward— -eleven  o''clock  of  the  first  watch — and  as 
the  metallic  echo  went  dying  out  upon  the  sea,  it  was 
caught  and  twisted  into  a  deep  note :  ^^  All^s  wdl.^  It 
was  time  for  the  lights  to  be  turned  out  fore  and  aft ;  but 
this  was  a  night  of  commotion  and  of  disorder  in  the 
familiar  discipline  of  shipboard  life.  Below  there  was  a 
hurrying  to  and  fro ;  cabins  were  preparing  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  rescued ;  food  and  drink  were  being 
supplied.  The  people  had  been  exposed  throughout  the  past 
night  in  open  boats,  and  some  of  them  were  women  and 
children.  One  man  in  the  steerage  was  out  of  his  mind, 
and  a  sailor  was  guarding  him  in  a  cabin,  which  the 
wretched  lunatic  would  certainly  not  have  enjoyed  posses- 
sion of  alone  but  for  his  wits  having  left  him ;  for  who, 
even  after  shipwreck,  would  willingly  share  a  cabin  with  a 
babbling  madman,  who  swore  that  he  was  handcuffed  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  he  was  being  taken  a  prisoner 
to  the  heaven  in  which  he  didn''t  believe  ? 

The  Chevalier  stepped  along  the  deck.  He  halted  at 
the  skylight,  and  peered  down  into  the  saloon.  He  passed 
on  until  he  got  amongst  some  people.  Looking  with  some- 
thing frantic  in  his  manner  about  him,  he  spied  a  steward 
or  waiter,  and  called  him.    The  man  approached. 

^^  Where  is  the  doctor  ?  ^  said  Grarcicu 

"  In  the  saloon,  sir." 

**Go  and  tell  him  I  want  him  instantly,"  cried 
Garcia, 

2  F 
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The  man,  whose  nerves  were  attuned  by  the  fire  to 
the  obligations  it  had  prodaoed,  judged  from  the  CStera- 
lier's  tones  and  gestures  that  something  of  a  fearful  nature 
had  occurred  demanding  urgency  aa  inqierious  and  intense 
as  though  murder  had  been  done^  and  aped  to  l3ie  aaloon. 
Garcia  followed,  and  halted  at  the  oompanion-way  to 
receive  the  doctor.  He  was  kept  waiting  about  five 
minutes — a  stage  of  time  as  wide  as  the  heavens  for  his 
passions,  emotions,  and  sensations  to  riot  in.  The  doctor 
came  slowly  up,  a  tall,  long-faced,  clean-shaven  man  of  an 
intellectual  cast  of  countenance,  with  an  eye  which  con- 
strained yours  by  intent  regard* 

*^  Oh,  is  it  you  that  want  me  P^  said  he  to  tiie  Cheva- 
lier.   «  What  is  the  matter  ?" 

^^A  frightful  calamity  has  occurred,"*  was  Grarcia^s 
answer.     **  Come  this  way.^ 

He  grasped  the  doctor^s  arm,  and  led  him  right  aft  to 
hard  by  the  three  neglected  spare  wheels. 

<<  You  know,^  said  the  Chevalier,  ^  that  I  am  a  married 
man?'' 

"Yes.'* 

"Well,''  said  the  Chevalier,  folding  his  arms  and 
nodding,  *^I  am  the  husband  of  a  lady  whose  husband 
has  come  on  board  this  ship  from  that  vessel  on  fire.'' 

"  Pray  explain." 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  Chevalier,  continuing  to  nod, 
"  I  married  a  lady  last  December.  I  believed  she  was  a 
widow.  She,  too,  believed  she  was  a  widow.  We  were 
told  that  her  husband  had  been  found  dead  in  a  life-belt 
that  was  washed  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Finisterre.  Instead 
of  which  he  is  alive ;  he  is  bdow  in  the  saloon  ;  his  name 
is  Alexander  Beauclerk  Bed  way,*  and  he  aeems  to  have  a 
friend  in  a  lady  who  was  a  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Ramsay." 
He  paused,  and  blowing  out  the  deep  breath  he  had  taken, 
exclaimed,  "  What's  to  be  done  ?  " 
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The  doctor  was  a  little  astonished,  but  one  of  the 
habits  of  his  life  was  the  suppression  of  all  manifestations 
of  emotion.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  case  with  most  medical 
men. 

**I  understand,"^  he  I'eplied,  after  a  few  moments^ 
interval  of  thought. 

^*  Shall  I  see  the  captain  ? ""  cried  Garcia* 

^^How  can  he  help  you?  He  has  his  ship  to  look 
after,  and  nearly  a  hundred  more  people  than  he  bargained 
for.^ 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  '^  groaned  Garcia.  "  The  news 
may  kill  my  wife.    Dio  nuo  I    She  is  not  my  wife."*^ 

^*  Are  you  sure  you  haven'^t  mistaken  the  man  ?^ 

^^  He  is  the  image  of  Charles  I.,^  answered  Garcia,  in 
the  key  of  a  man  who  swears  in  wrath. 

^^  You  had  better  wait  until  the  morning,  then  break 

the    news    to  your   wife — ^to   Mrs. ^     The   doctor 

stuttered.  ^*  I  mean,  if  the  rescued  parties  are  brought 
into  this  to-night  it  may  kill  them,  if  it  doesn'^t  kill  your 
wife — I  mean  Mrs.—  ""  Again  he  stuttered.  "They 
have  suffered  a  term  of  great  exposure,  and  as  they  call 
themselves  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauderk ^ 

"  What — what ! "  yelled  Garcia.  Then  heavily  smack- 
ing his  brow,  he  cried,  "It  all  comes  to  me!  This 
is  the  Beauclerk  who  was  said  to  have  been  picked 
up  from  a  sailing-ship  and  married  in  Australia.  His 
second  name  is  Beauclerk.  His  real  name  is  Redway. 
Married,  do  you  say,  to  Mrs.  Ramsay  ?  Dio  mio  /  His 
life  has  be^  preserved,  and  he  must  have  lost  his 
brains.** 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  the  doctor  perceived  that 
the  dramatic  figure  standing  up  in  front  of  him  was 
very  nearly  in  a  fit 

He  said  kindly,  "Look  here,  sir;  it  is  past  eleven 
o*clock,  and  too  late  for  anything  to  be  done  to-night    If 
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you  are  correct  in  your  surdiiaes,  the  comjilicatiou  is  enor- 
mous, and  possibly  unprecedented,  and  that  is  why  you 
should  go  to  your  cabin  and  calm  yourself  in  your  bed; 
and  I  am  quite  sure  your  good  leasc  will  come  to  your 
rescue,  and  advise  you  for  the  beat.  It  is  a  thing  that 
nobody  can  deal  with  but  you." 

The  Chevalier  delivered  a  groan,  and  after  a  wild 
survey  of  the  moon,  and  an  equally  profitless  survey  of  the 
steel-grey  sea,  stretching  into  star-tipped  shadow,  where 
it  blended  with  the  atmosphere,  he  staggered  to  the 
wide  yawn  of  the  companion-way  ;  then  assuring  himself 
that  Mr.  Redway  and  hia  companion  had  quitted  the 
saloon,  he  sneakexl  into  his  own  and  his  wife's  cabin. 

Mrs,  Redway,  ns  I  am  now  reluctantly  compelled  to  call 
her,  was  awake.  The  lamp  in  the  berth  burnt  low;  but 
for  the  disorder  of  that  night  it  would  have  been  out 

"  Fve  been  wondering  where  you  were,"  said  Mrs. 
Redway.     "  What's  been  going  on  ?  " 

The  Chevalier  was  debating  whether  to  pull  off  his 
clothes,  or  to  lie  down  dressed  as  be  was.  As  a  matter  of 
iact  he  felt  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  was  not 
acting  the  part  of  an  honourable  man  in  sharing  the  cabin 
of  the  lady  whom  he  had  married  without  becoming  her 
husband.  But  what  was  he  to  do  P  He  stood,  and  woold 
have  remEuned  motionless  but  for  the  swaying  of  his  figure 
with  the  gentle  heave  of  the  deck,  and  stared  at  her,  and 
she  stared  back  at  him  over  the  edge  of  her  bunk. 

"  I  want  to  know,"  she  said,  "  what  was  the  matter  in 
this  ship;  but  I  should  like  first  to  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ? " 

"  Oh ! "  he  answered,  laying  a  sparkling  hand  upon 
his  waistcoat,  "Fm  upset  Fire  is  ftif^tful  at  sea. 
People  have  come  on  board.     I  feel  ilL" 

She  sat  erect  in  her  bunk.  Her  head  was  better,  but 
he  did  not  think  of  enquiring  whether  it  was  or  not. 
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"  Ask  the  steward  for  a  little  brcuidy.'*' 

^*  No,^  he  answered,  with  a  passionate  flourish  of  his 
hand. 

^  Why  don^t  you  undress  and  get  into  bed,  and  I  wiU 
slip  on  my  dressing-gown  and  tell  one  of  the  stewards  to 
fetch  the  doctor  ?  "^ 

He  eyed  her  in  silence,  but  with  so  strange  an  ex- 
pression, so  grotesque  a  commingling  of  mask,  wrought 
by  infinitely  varied  £sudal  reflection  of  spiritual  contortions, 
that  her  wide-open  slate-blue  eyes  brightened  with  fear, 
and  she  cried  in  a  voice  of  such  command  as  might  have 
made  you  swear  that  conviction  had  been  created  in  her 
by  intuitive  perception — 

^*  I  request,  Albert,  that  you  will  tell  me  what  is  wrong, 
and  what  is  the  matter  with  you.**^ 

He  was  in  that  state  of  mind  which  may  be  compared 
with  putty  when  soft,  possessed  of  the  capacity  of  being 
moulded  just  as  you  please,  and  when  moulded  and  left, 
turning  as  hard  as  concrete.  He  had  thought  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  wait  till  the  morning,  but  he  was  to 
be  influenced  by  the  cool  though  nervous  eyes  which  were 
fastened  upon  him.  As  he  was  incapable  of  resolution,  he 
was  in  the  frame  of  temper  to  be  subdued  to  another^s 
desire,  and  speaking,  so  to  say,  under  the  influence  of  those 
slate-blue  eyes,  that  calm,  but  determined  face,  he  said — 

**  A  most  horrible  thing  has  happened  for  you  and  for 
me.'' 

She  stiffened  in  her  sitting  posture.  She  knew  her  man, 
and  divined  in  his  manner  what  was  coming. 

**  This  evening,^  he  went  on,  ^  we  sighted  a  ship  on 
fire.  Her  passengers  and  sailors  were  in  boats.  They 
were  all  taken  on  board  this  ship,  amongst  them  are — 
whom  do  you  think  ?  ^  He  projected  his  head  at  her,  and 
his  eyeballs  glowed  like  red-hot  cinders  as  he  began  to  nod. 

**  Now  tdl  me !  ^  she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  sickness. 
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^As  God  is  my  witneaBy**  he  cried,  devmtiiig 
clenched  fist  to  the  opper  dedc,  **  your  hndiuidy  Alexander 
Beaoderk  Bedway — and — IXo  wuo  I  Mn.  Jenun^ham 
Ramsay,  who  was  the  lady  the  nev^iapen  dedaied  Mr. 
Beauderk  married  in  Sydney,  New  SooUi  Wales.*^ 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  few  moments,  as  one  who 
stares  strdght  out  of  a  bnin  thidi  with  rolling  and  dis- 
appearing doads  of  imaginationy  on  waking  from  night- 
mare.  Then  the  sex  of  her,  the  inherent  dbastity  dT  the 
womanof  her,  the  modesty  and  the  parity  of  her — gnuaoos 
and  sweetening  aromas  of  the  roses  and  Elies  of  trae  and 
good  woman'^s  nature — ^took  foil  spiritual  possession  of 
their  own,  and  she  said,  *'  You  must  leave  my  cabin.^ 

He  looked  at  her,  and  his  throat  swelled,  and  the 
fingers  of  his  hands  were  opened  and  cla^wd  by  dreadful 
tension,  almost  convulsion  of  nerve.  Thrice  he  essayed  to 
speak,  then  succeeded  in  saying  in  a  low,  scarcely  audible 
voice — 

**  You  are  right    I  am  very — very  sorry.*" 

He  bowed  low,  and  passed  out  into  tiie  saloon,  and 
going  to  a  sofa  in  the  aftermost  end,  seated  himself. 

Mrs.  Redway  rose  and  dressed  herself  completely,  as 
though  it  was  eight  o'^clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  break, 
fast  bell  would  be  rung  shortly.  How  am  I  to  dissect  this 
woman'^s  mind,  to  analyze  the  throng  of  emotions  which 
crowded  her,  even  to  the  sense  of  suffocation,  so  that  she 
would  often  grasp  her  throat,  and  often  halt  dead  in  her 
movements  as  though  despair  had  blasted  her,  as  though 
life  to  its  uttermost  sources  had  been  frozen  into  the 
stagnation  of  death,  paralyzing  the  mind  and  leaving 
nothing  living  but  the  eye  aghast  and  fixed  upon  the  shape 
that  had  come,  but  not  at  the  bidding  of  her  heart,  the 
stppe  that,  having  come,  refused  to  go  ? 
^jimiKjrott  who  TCAd  this  are  a  woman,  what  would  you  do 
r     ^    ^K  Bedway^s  situation  was  yours  ?    How  would  you 
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think  ?  What  would  be  the  emotions  and  passions  which 
would  rise  in  you  ?  It  is  not  for  me,  as  a  man,  to  inter- 
pret the  heart  of  a  woman  under  such  conditions  as  these 
I  have  submitted.  I  have  asked  many  women,  ^^How 
would  you  have  thought,  and  what  would  you  have  done 
had  you  been  Mrs.  Redway  ?  ^  and  the  invariable  answer 
has  been,  ^  I  don^t  know.^  Because  who  can  foresee  how 
one  will  act  in  any  given  situation  of  stress,  of  financial 
calamity,  of  social  ruin  ?  All  that  I  am  able  to  tell  you 
is  what  Mrs.  Redway  did.  What  she  thought,  Grod  alone 
knows. 

Shortly  after  Garcia  had  left  the  deck.  Captain 
Hazard  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  immediately  repaired  to 
the  chart-room.  Here  was  a  lighted  interior,  lustrous 
with  polished  instruments  of  navigation,  cosy  with  a  large 
hair-seated  locker,  homely  with  a  partially-draped  bird* 
cage,  in  which  a  canary  was  sleeping,  with  its  head  under 
its  wing.  The  captain  desired  reports  about  the  condition 
of  the  rescued  people.  He  wished  for  the  latest  news  of 
the  lunatic  in  the  ''tween  decks.  He  talked  of  Captain 
Edward  Jones,  and  that  fine  full-rigged  ship,  the  Rowenoy 
which  had  gone  to  her  account  Jones  and  he  had  been 
midshipmen  together,  he  said,  on  board  the  grand  old 
Blackwall  liner  Bombay.  Jones,  he  feared,  was  a  ruined 
man.  The  ship^s  wool  had  been  smouldering  for  some 
days,  and  in  spite  of  ceaseless  efforts  to  keep  the  fire 
under,  the  flames  broke  out  on  a  morning  watch,  and 
before  the  first  dog-watch  <iame  round,  every  soul  was 
afloat  in  the  boats,  and  the  strip  a  great  burning  body, 
irretrievably  gone.  Passengers  and  crew  had  lost  every- 
thing belonging  to  them— everything  but  their  lives,  and 
this  consideratioti  was  poor  Jones^  only  consolation. 

*^  He^s  not  the  only  man  in  this  ship,  sir,  that  that  fire 
has  brought  trouble  to,^  said  the  doctor,  and  he  related 
the  story  that  Garcia  had  told  him. 
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"la  he  quilc  sure  thut  the  luan  is  Mr.  Redway  ?**  said 
the  captain,  accepting  the  relation  with  the  complacency 
of  a  man  who  was  used  to  sudden  squalls,  and  to  bhick 
confronttneiits  of  sea  peril,  and  who,  when  in  command  of 
sailing-ahijis,  was  never  once  taken  by  the  lee. 

*'  Cock-sure  !"  vna  the  doctors  answer. 

Half  an  hour  later  the  captain  had  occasion  to  go 
below.  He  entered  the  saloon  to  pass  through  it  to  his 
cabin.  Tlie  gloom  of  that  large  sea  hall,  with  its  rows  of 
tables  and  sofas,  its  dull  sheen  of  swinging  trays,  and 
metal  lamps  and  minors,  was  scarcely  invaded  by  the 
dimmed  light  of  a  central  burner,  and  no  one  in  the  dusk 
was  astir.  The  stewards  had  turned  in ;  every  cabin  door 
was  shut  Vou  heard  nothing  but  the  creaking  of  bulk- 
heads as  the  ship  swayed,  the  stealthy,  subdued  seething 
of  waters  outside,  the  sounds  of  the  steering-gear  as  the 
netrasmaiit  high-perched  moved  a  spoke.  The  captain 
caught  sight  of  a  ligurc  seated  at  the  extreme  end  uf  a 
sofa,  with  hi,s  head  bowed  over  his  folded  arms.  He 
stepped  over  to  him. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  Mr.  Garcia,"  Mud  he.  "  Can't  you  get 
any  sleep  in  your  berth,  that  you're  seeking  repose  here  ? "" 

"  I  have  no  berth,"  answered  Garcia,  raiang  his  head, 
without  unfolding  his  arms. 

"  The  doctor  has  told  me  your  story.  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  this  trouble,"  said  the  captun.  "  It's  happened  to 
others.  It'll  happen  to  more  who  aie  perhaps  not  yet 
bom.    But  you  are  sure  of  your  manP" 

"  Oh,  my  God,  yes  ! "  groaned  the  Chevalier. 

"  Look  here,  sir ;  ttll  be  a  poor  look-out  for  you  to  sit 
here  alone  all  ni^t  I  shall  take  what  rest  I  want  in  the 
chart-room,  and  you  are  welcome  to  lie  down  in  my 
cabin." 

"  You  are  very,  very  kind,"  said  Garcia,  in  a  broken 
voice,  rising. 
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The  captain  led  the  way,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  night  the  unhappy  vocalist  and  teacher  of  singing  lay 
on  a  locker  in  the  captain'^s  cabin.  Throughout  the  sleep- 
less hours  the  man  could  think  of  nothing  but  how  he 
was  to  act,  how  Mrs.  Redway  was  to  act,  what  Mr. 
Redway  would  do,  whether  it  was  possible  that  the 
doctor  was  right  when  he  said  that  Mr.  Redway  had  been 
spoken  of  as  Mr.  Beauclerk,  and  that  he  was  the  husband 
of  the  lady,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  who  was  in  his  company.  It 
was  horrible  to  reflect  that  the  story  would  be  all  over  the 
ship  before  breakfast  was  served ;  and  the  ship  was  so 
infernally  full  of  people,  too.  Possibly  the  wretchedness 
of  the  people  who  had  been  brought  off  the  burning  ship 
might  in  some  measure  neutralize  the  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  other  passengers,  of  the  complicated  story 
of  two  husbands  at  sea  in  possession  of  wives  to  whom 
they  were  iUegally  married.  How  could  he,  the  Chevalier, 
appear  at  the  breakfast-table  ?  Where  on  earth  was  he 
to  hide  his  head  ?  A  ship  was  not  like  a  town :  he  could 
not  secretly  conceal  himself  in  lodgings  in  the  suburbs. 
He  could  not  go  to  the  railway-station  and  take  a  first- 
class  ticket  for  anywhere^  and  stay  there  until  he  had 
formed  some  resolution  or  other.  If  he  left  the  captain'^s 
cabin  he  must  show  his  nose,  and  though  the  Chevalier 
often  mistook  the  sensations  he  excited  in  others,  he  was 
too  nervous  and  emotional  to  mistake  derision,  or  con- 
temptuous pity,  or  any  other  demonstration  of  human 
quality,  when  the  cause  was  a  direct  appeal,  as  he  miser- 
ably understood  it  would  be  in  thb  case. 

At  about  seven  o^clock  in  the  morning  he  decided  to 
go  on  deck  and  ask  the  captain  if  he  would  permit  him  to 
breakfast  in  the  chart-room,  where  he  would  be  out  of 
sight,  and  where  he  could  receive  news  of  the  three  below, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  form  his  judgment,  and  take  the  best 
step  he  could  think  of.    He  put  on  hb  soft  wideawake. 
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but  started  at  his  reflection  in  the  looking-glass.  He 
hardly  knew  himself.  Hi.s  colour  had  deepened  into 
oi-angc.  His  cheeks  were  sunk  as  though  he  had  been 
living  on  nothing  but  opium  for  a  fortnight ;  his  ejea 
were  as  lustreless  as  though  cataracts  had  been  formed 
over  them,  his  cbonj-black  eyebrows  were  never  more 
contracted,  his  tnustachios  drooped  like  broken  feathers  in 
a  fowl's  wing.  He  opened  the  door,  and  passed  into  the 
saloon  with  a  heart  that  beat  more  tempestuously  than 
ever  his  baton  had  Ijeen  swept  in  the  wildest  throes  of  a 
Rossini  overture. 

The  stewards  or  waiters  were  draping  the  tables  for 
breakfast  Just  as  he  stepped  forth  a  large  basket  lined 
with  tin,  full  of  crockery,  that  had  been  placed  by  the 
hand  of  an  idiot  on  the  extreme  edge  of  a  noble  sideboard 
that  adorned  the  foremost  end  of  the  saloon,  capsized  with 
a  lurch  of  the  ship,  and  the  smash  was  heart -subduing. 
The  Chevalier  leapt  a  foot  from  the  deck,  in  the  thick  of  a 
volley  of  oaths  levelled  by  the  head-steward — an 
immensely  fat  man,  in  a  short  camlet  jacket — at  the  fool 
who  was  responsible  for  this  ruin  and  clamour.  A 
moment  later,  the  door  of  a  cabin  past  the  broad  flight 
of  companion  steps  opened,  and  Mi',  Redway  came  out. 
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HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES 

The  Chevaliers  instant  impulse  was  to  turn  and  dart 
into  the  captain^s  cabin.  But  Mr.  Redway  had  caught 
sight  of  him.  He  was  mopping  and  mowing,  in  every 
conceivable  manner,  by  gesture  of  head,  by  variety  of 
posture,  exhibition  of  face,  expressing  surprise,  profound 
and  extravagantly  inspiriting.  He  was  Redway  with  a 
vengeance !  The  Redway  of  Bayswater !  The  Redway 
of  Mrs.  Garcia^s  bed  and  board !  Redway,  but  not, 
Dh  mio  !  the  torso  of  the  life-belt ! 

The  afflicted  gentleman  approached  the  rooted 
Chevalier.  His  head  was  dropped  a  little  to  one  side, 
his  right  eye  was  somewhat  closed,  as  in  one  who  measures 
distance. 

**  Ghracioos  goodness  !  ^  he  cried,  "  can  it  be — ^but  it 
is — ^the  Chevalier  Garcia!  You — ^in  this  ship!  Why, 
where  are  you  going  ?    What  are  you  doing  here  ?*• 

**I  might  ask  you  that  question,^  replied  Garcia, 
beginning  to  nod  at  him,  and  talking  to  and  feeling 
towards  him  as  though  he  was  a  shade. 

**  ThaVs  just  it.  1  want  to  know  why  I  am  here !  ^ 
said  Mr.  Redway,  speaking  rapidly,  and  with  a  singular 
manner  that  almiptly  fixed  the  Chevalier^s  attention. 
^^TheyVe  put  me  and  a  lady  together  in  one  cabin. 
Deuced  unseemly,  I  think.  Fm  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  her,  and  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  cause  her 
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As  H  ««mJ  people  woe  to  be  tif  Iwl 
tnmtaum  wiAout  fecfiap!     I  iMnvaft  had  hj 
oTaUngilbt    Tkii  imIw  tm  ai^bls  i 
fal  M  in^  M  n  old  pocket     When 

frcMM  tfaetoabu 

^INd  joo  tee  eajfUuBg  ef  aj  wife  Mbie  joo  left?"" 
e^ked  Kr.  Bedwaj. 

^  I  did«  indeed.*  *Tf — 'ftif  ^^**^_>trddfiff  nrTrtiiwiiTTMiT 

^Haw  wm  Ae  when  jaa iaA mm htr  f^ 

""Ky  God,  do  not  ncDtmi  itr 

^  I  ioppoae  die  is  leerfidljr  opKi  bjr  tfe  lepoit  of  Ifae 
Mnktng  of  the  Primcem  Bagalt^  eyrfaifd  1^  Bedwmj, 

*^ZKo  mJo/  tfaeie  eie  qoertioiis  for  tbe  docfav  to 
aruFwer.  Steward !  '*'  be  bdknred  to  tbe  waiter  neaiest  to 
him,  ^go  and  tell  tbe  doctor  to  come  bere  at  once — 
to  come  to  tbe  captainii  cabin — and  be  qoidc.  This 
way !  *"  and,  followed  by  Mr.  Bedway,  Garaa  entered  the 
room  occupied  by  tbe  commander  61  tbe  ship,  mattering 
to  himself,  ^  Just  as  I  thou^t;  he  ts  out  of  his 
mimL** 

**  Why  have  you  sent  for  the  doctor?  Are  you  ill  P'' 
nuked  Mr.  Redway,  looking,  with  a  queer  critical  curi- 
mity,  around  him,  and  then  at  Garcia,  after  the  door 
was  shut 

*^  Because  he  can  discharge  a  certain  delicate  office,^ 
answered  the  Chevalier,  who  was  trembling.  ^*  It  is  a 
doctor'*s  profession  to  discharge  delicate  offices.*"  And 
he  thought  to  himself,  in  Spanish,  in  which  language  he 
was  accustomed  to  reflect  when  agitated,  /^  His  eyes  hold 
the  dangerous  light  of  the  madman  !  What  is  to  happen  ? 
Why  is  he  not  some  buried  remains  in  Finisterre  ?  ^ 

llie  handle  of  the  door   was   turned,   and   Captain 
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Hazard  entered.  He  started  on  finding  his  cabin  occupied. 
He  had  probably  overlooked,  amid  the  heavy  obligations 
of  coDimand  at  sea,  the  trifling  circumstance  of  the  band- 
conductor's  existence. 

"  Oh !  ^  cried  Garcds,  with  the  expression  of  an  eased 
soul  in  his  face,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  sir.  I  have 
just  sent  for  the  doctor,  litis  is  Mr.  Redway,  who  for 
many  months  past  was  supposed  drowned  in  the  Prtncett 
Royal,  and  buried  out  of  a  life-belt  in  the  village  of 
Finisterre." 

"I  understood  that  your  wife  gave  your  name  and 
hers  as  Beauclerk,  when  we  received  you  on  board  last 
night,"  said  the  captain,  scrutiniring  Mr.  Redway's  face 
with  an  eye  keen  enough  to  bore  a  hole  through  a  Uack 
squnll. 

"Beauclerk!"  answered  Mf.  Rcdway,  haughtily.  "I 
owe  much  to  this  ship  and  to  you,  siv,  but  I  Iiope  I  have 
not  been  rescued  merely  to  be  converted  into  an  object  of 
ridicule.  My  name  is  Redway,  and  not  Beauclerk,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  referring  to  my  wife  as 
though  she  was  on  board." 

The  captain  turned  hia  eyes  upon  Garcia,  and  stared 
at  him.  By  a  physiologist  it  might  have  been  seen — but 
not  just  yet  by  Captain  Hazard  ox  the  Chevalier  Garcia — 
that  the  state  of  Mr.  Redway's  mind  was  this  :  his  functions, 
standing  up  in  a  sort  of  quadrille,  hod  changed  aides. 
One  lobe  of  Lis  brain  had  apparently  struck  work ;  tlie 
other  was  active — healthily  active  for  Mr.  Redway — but 
behaving  with  criminal  absurdity  for  Mr.  Beauclerk.  His  ' 
mind,  in  short,  was  like  one  of  those  venerable  maps  of 
the  world,  which  represent  Great  Britain  shaped  as  a 
shoulder  of  mutton,  lying  without  longitude  in  about 
eighty  degrees  of  latitude  north ;  and  New  Holland  down 
in  the  south-east  comer,  seeking  to  elude  the  eye  as  a 
crescent  moon  disappearing  in  a  cloud.     It  was,  in  short. 
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thus  witb  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Redway,  and  I  will  illus- 
trate his  mental  phase  by  an  incident  vhich  I  will  ask 
the  reader,  on  my  word  of  honour,  to  acc^t  as  an  absolute 
fact. 

Ah  Englisli  lady,  residing  at  St  Petersburg,  was 
afflicted  with  an  acute  squint.  Her  face  was  otherwise 
charming,  and  she  was  a  woman  of  great  accomplishments 
and  distinction  in  j>ei^oii  and  maimer.  A  celebrated 
German  oculist  happened  to  be  travelling  in  Russia.  He 
visited  St,  Petereburg,  and  was  waited  upon  by  the 
husband  of  the  loily.  He  consented  to  operate,  but  as 
he  was  departing  in  a  week,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him, 
after  the  operation,  to  leave  the  case  in  the  hands  of 
another.  The  opcratiou  was  performed;  strictest  injunc- 
tious  were  given  that  the  lady  should  remain  in  A  black 
room  for  one  whole  month,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the 
blinds  were  to  be  rused.  For  a  whole  month  the  lady  sot 
in  blackness,  but  the  moment  the  light  struck  her  eyes, 
they  darted  into  the  outer  comeis  of  their  sockets,  and 
instead  of  squinting  {ntemally,  as  before,  she  squinted 
extemelly. 

Thus  was  it  with  Mr.  Redway.  The  shock  of  the 
foundering  of  the  steamer  Princess  Royal  had  caused  his 
mind  to  squint  internally  ;  the  teiTor  of  the  fire  on  board 
the  Rowena  had  wrought  a  change  diametrically  opposite, 
and  his  mind  now  squinted  externally, 

"  Pray  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Redway,"  said  Captain  Hazard. 
"  Be  seated,  Mr.  Garcia." 

The  doctor  knocked  and  entered. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  captain,"  said  he.  "  I  did  not  know 
that  you  were  here.     I  was  sent  for  to  this  cabin." 

"  By  me,"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  removing  his  eyes 
laboriously  from  Mr.  Redway,  who  seemed  to  have  subdued 
him  into  a  fixed  stare,  as  though  he  were  under  Kome 
unholy  spell. 
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The  captain,  with  a  glance  at  Mr.  Redway,  shot  a 
look  at  the  doctor  so  full  of  significant  meaning  that  each 
pupil  of  the  orb  of  sight  might  have  been  a  clearly  defined 
note  of  interrogation.  The  doctor,  apt  in  interpretation, 
said — 

*^  Is  this  gentleman  Mr.  Redway  or  Mr.  Beauclerk  ?  ^ 

"Are  you  referring  to  me?''  said  Mr.  Redway, 
abandoning  the  amiable  look  with  which  he  had  been 
regarding  an  oil-painting  of  Mrs.  Hazard  extending  her 
hands  towards  a  little  boy  Hazard  clothed  in  the  suit  of 
the  naval  sailor  of  that  day. 

*^  This  is  Mr.  Redway,''  said  the  captain.  *^  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  that." 

"  I  should  think  there  couldn't  be,"  said  Garcia. 

"I  cannot  conceive  why  my  identity  is  being  discussed," 
observed  Mr.  Redway,  with  tiie  hauteur  of  Mr.  Beauclerk. 
"  My  friend  Garcia  knows  who  I  am.  What  the  deuce 
he  is  doing  in  this  ship  is  the  puzzle  to  me,  though,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  captain,  111  be  shot  if  I  know  what 
I'm  doing  here  mjrself.  It's  that  damned  fire — forgive 
my  strong  language.  The  smoke  of  it  seems  to  have  got 
into  my  head ;  and,  my  Grod,  what  a  smoke  there  was ! " 

"I  see  how  it  is,"  said  the  doctor,  softly,  to  the 
captain. 

"  Will  you  question  him,  sir  .^" 

Mr.  Redway  darted  a  glance  of  angry  suspicion  at 
the  whisperer.  The  moral  spectrum  of  the  Chevalier'*s 
face,  if  analyzed,  would  have  been  found  to  contain  dismay, 
fear,  bewilderment,  the  sense  of  helplessness,  and  the  hue 
of  pity  blended  with  a  faint  expression  of  wrath.  The 
whole,  combined,  rendered  his  face  a  wonderful  expression 
of  emotion,  fearfully  picturesque  with  its  broken  feathers 
of  mustachio  and  tiie  blue  layer  of  a  twenty-four  hours' 
growth  of  hfir.  He  was  shone  upon  by  the  fluctuating 
lights  of  the  sea,  which  swarmed  in  prismatic  rays  upon 
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the  thick  glass  scutU«  ot  the  large  and  comfortable 
cabin. 

"  I  am  interested  in  your  story,  Mr.  Redway,'"  said 
the  captain,  addressing  him  in  sudi  soothing  notes  as  a 
humane  man  might  employ  who  asks  another,  with  a  newly 
broken  leg,  if  he  suffers  much.  "  You  have  undergone 
shipwreck." 

"  Worse,"  answered  Mr.  Redway.  "  You  remember, 
Garcia,  that  the  doctors  talked  me  into  taking  a  voyage 
for  tuberculosis  in  the  right  lung." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  murmured  Garda. 

"  I  paid  for  a  cabin  in  the  Princciit  RoycU  of  the  Union 
Steam  Ship  Company,"  continued  ISlr.  Redway,  "  bound  to 
Cape  Town,  and  she  foundered  suddenly  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  left  me  floating  in  a  washstand,  through 
which  I  rose  with  my  head  in  the  hole  for  the  ba^n. 

After  which "    He  stopped  and  look  vacantly    at 

Garcia. 

'*  How  were  you  rescued  p  "  asked  Captain  Hazard. 

"That's  just  where  the  smoke  comes  in,"  answered 
Mr.  Redway. 

"  Loss  of  memory  through  shock  to  the  nervous  system," 
whispered  the  doctor  to  the  captain. 

"  Hasn't  news  of  the  wreck  of  the  Priwxst  Royal 
reached  home,  Garcia?"  inquired  Redway.  "You  take 
things  damned  coolly !  Forgive  me.  My  wife  must  be 
fretting  her  heart  out  You  scarcely  tell  me  how  she  was 
when  you  last  saw  her,  and  you  send  for  the  doctor ! 
And  Fm  puzzled  to  death  to  know  what  tfou^re  doing 
here." 

"Fm   going    to  Australia  to   give  entertainments," 
answered  ihe  Chevalier,  sternly,     "  You  shall  not  ask  me 
about  your  wife,  by  God ! " 
-    He  clenched  bis  fist,  and  thumped  his  1^.  ■ 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  cautious  voice. 
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^^if  the  lady  you  were  put  with  last  night  is  your 
wife  ?  ^ 

^^  My  wife ! "'  shouted  Mr.  Redway ;  and  then,  changing 
his  face,  he  turned  upon  the  Chevalier  with  a  loud  laugh, 
crying,  *^  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Garcia !  How  would 
MaryUke  it?^' 

Garcia  rolled  his  eyes  up  until  the  flowery  parts  were 
invisible. 

^^  I  complain  of  having  been  put  with  this  lady,^  con- 
tinued Mr.  Redway,  addressing  tiie  doctor  with  consider- 
able warmth.  ^  It  was  an  outrage  to  her  feelings.  I 
have  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance.  We  seem  to 
have  met  in  an  open  boat.  I  cannot  push  recollection 
of  my  forming  the  acquaintance  of  that  lady  beyond 
the  open  boat  She  is  a  fine  woman,  with  the  delicacy 
and  sensibility  of  the  best  of  her  sex,  and  if  you,  as 
doctor  of  this  ship,  are  responsible  for  having  placed 
us  in  one  cabin,  I  must  take  this  opportunity  now  of 
lodging  my  protest  against  what  I  will  term  your  want  of 
discrimination.'^ 

The  doctor  gave  him  a  solemn  bow.  ^*  I  can  be  of  no 
further  use  here,*"  said  he  to  Captain  Hazard,  who,  in 
reply,  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

**  May  I  say  a  few  words  to  you  outside,  doctor  ?  ^  said 
Garcia. 

They  stepped  out  The  waiters  were  still  busy  at  the 
tables  in  the  saloon* 

^^  You  know,^  said  Garcia,  who  was  again  trembling, 
and  who  spoke  with  the  rapidity  of  the  agitated,  the 
di8ti*acted  foreigner,  *^  that  the  lady  who  is  in  that  cabin, 
there,*"  he  pointed  with  his  fore-finger  as  though  he 
suddenly  levelled  a  pistol,  ^'  who  was  my  wife,  is  in  reality 
Mr.  Redway^s  wife?  We  married  in  good  faith.  He 
oqght  to  ha^  washed  ashore  in  the  lifebelt,-^in  the  life- 
belt his  wife  g^e  him.    He  did  not   Another  man  washed ; 

g  2  G 
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be  waa  buried  as  Mr.  Bedwmy ;  and  we  nuuried.    Nov,  ■ 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

**0«  and  tdl  the  truth.    What  dM  remaim  to  be 

dme  P ""  waa  the  doctor's  answer. 

A  «Ub  door  was  openod  at  the  aftermost  end  of  the 
saloon,  and  the  fully  dressed  figure  of  a  lady,  in  hat,jadcet, 
and  serge  gtywn,  appeared.  She  was  lustrous  with  Inonzed 
hair  about  the  brow.  She  was  as  white  as  a  lily,  and  in 
that  &e8  of  the  passionless  hue  of  the  sweet  and  beautiful 
flower,  her  fine  eyes  shone  out  of  their  deep  dye  of  liquid 
emotional  light.  She  spoke  to  a  waiter  and  vanished, 
closing  the  door. 

"Good  God!"  cried  the-  Chevalier,  "it  was  Mk^ 
Ramsay!" 

**  Oi-  Mrs.  Beauclerk  ?  "  said  the  doctor. 

Ilie  waiter  the  lady  had  spokot  to  appeared  and 
said,  **  Mra.  Beauelerk  wants  to  see  the  doctor,  sir.^ 

"  Did  she  ask  for  me  ?  "  responded  the  doctor. 

"She  asked  for  the  doctor." 

The  doctor  went  to  Mrs.  Ramsay^s  cabin,  and  Garcia 
to  Mrs.  Redvay's. 

Mrs.  Ramsay  stood  with  her  hand  upon  the  mahoguiy 
board  that  protected  the  side  of  on  upper  bunk.  The 
undulation  of  the  sea  was  gentle  and  r^ular.  It  com- 
municated a  grace  of  its  own  to  the  handsome  fijpire  of 
the  lady  with  the  bending  motions  it  obliged  hoc  to  adopt. 
She  was  extremely  pale,  and  carried  a  worn  and  frightened 
look.  Immediately,  when  the  door  was  opened,  she  ex- 
dumed  with  energy — 

"  You  are  this  ship's  doctor,  I  think  P" 

"I  am,'"  responded  the  doctor,  bowing  his  head  from 
his  neck. 

"  Have  you  seen  my  husband  ? "  she  cried,  with  the 
passionate  rehemence  of  a  woman  radical]^  vulgar,  but 
skilfully  veneered. 

s  •  ft*  .  * 
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*'  I  have  just  left  a  genUemeii  named  Rcdwa;,*"  answered 
the  doctor. 

"  What  do  you  mean  7  "  she  cried,  leveUing  the  fires  of 
her  dark  brown  eyes  at  him,  a  description  which  a  not 
out  of  nature,  because  the  light  of  the  morning  flowed  in 
splendour  through  the  porthole,  and  her  eyes  were  quick 
with  it,  and  with  the  flames  of  the  pawions  of  her  soul. 

"  I  am  aftnid,'*  said  the  doctor,  gravely,  "  that  matters 
this  morning  are  not  precisely  what  they  seemed  to  be 
when  this  ship  received  you  on  board  last  ni^L** 

''  Oh,  do  explain ! '"  she  cried,  letting  go  the  bunk> 
board  to  clasp  her  hands,  which  she  raised  in  a  theatrical 
posture  of  prayer,  whilst  her  voice  was  rich  with  the 
tremors  which  can  through  it. 

"  You  came  on  board  with  a  gentleman  whom  you 
represented  as  Mr.  Beauderk,  and  yourself  as  his  wife," 
said  the  doctor. 

"  Yes !  Of  course.  I  am  Mrs.  Beaucleric !  Mr.  Beau- 
derk is  my  husband.  We  were  married  in  Sydney  at  St. 
Philip's  church.    What  do  you  mean  P^ 

Her  face  was  working  almost  hysterically  with  suspicion 
and  terror. 

**  My  duty  is  an  unpleasant  one,"  sud  the  doctor.  **  I 
trust  we  may  able  to  discuss  this  very  melancholy  subject 
calmly." 

"  Now  tell  me  all  at  once,  do,  for  God's  sake  ! ""  Mrs. 
Ramsay  burst  out.  "  Fm  certain  you  cant  tell  me  more 
than  I  foreboded.    Is  he — -u  he P  " 

"  I  am  compelled  to  inform  you  that  Mr.  Redway  is 
not  in  possession  of  his  mind,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Mr.  Redway ! "  shrieked  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

**  Otherwise  Mr.  Beauclerk,"  exclaimed  the  doctor. 

"  You  don't  tell  me,"  she  gasped,  "  that  Beauderk  is 
not  my  husbtnd's  name  P" 

"  He  has  be^i  reco^ised  as  Mr.  Redway  by  an  old 

-■■      c  ' 
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friend  of  his,  a  passenger  in  this  ship  who  styles  himself 
the  Chevalier  Grarcia,  and  I  am  sorry  to  add — ^for  matters 
are  sufficiently  complicated  as  they  stand — ^that  the 
Chevalier  Garcia  innocently  married  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Redway,  who  is  on  board  with  him,  both  being  convinced 
that  Mr.  Redway  was  drowned  when  the  ship  he  sailed 
in,  to  benefit  a  lung  affection,  foundered  off  the  coast  of 
Rnisterre.'' 

She  listened  with  a  face  that,  as  he  proceeded,  grew 
marble-hard.  She  reeled  once,  but  helped  herself  by  grip- 
ping the  bunk-board.  There  was  more  in  what  the  doctor 
had  told  her  than  her  mind  could  promptly  absorb.  She 
stared  at  him  fixedly  with  her  lips  parted,  and  her  bosom 
heaving  in  swift  respirations. 

^*  His  name  is  Redway,  and  not  Beauclerk,  then,**^  she 
bq;an  to  mutter.  ^  Now  I  see  things  clearly.  He  is  not 
an  impostor — ^he  is  a  madman.  I  have  thought  so  for  a 
long  time  past.  Oh,  Grod !  what  a  situation  to  be  placed 
in.""  Again  she  clasped  her  hands  and  upheld  them  in  an 
attitude  of  abject  entreaty.  **I  was  a  passenger  bound 
to  Sydney,  my  native  city,  in  the  ship  Cr'umon  Banner  !  ^ 
she  broke  out,  delivering  herself  rapidly  as  though  retard- 
ation of  emotion  by  thought  and  tiie  slow  enunciation  of 
thought,  must  result  in  the  scream  of  hysteria.  ^^He 
was  received  from  a  French  yacht,  and  called  himself  Mr. 
Beauclerk,  a  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  St  Albans,  and  every- 
body believed  it,  and  I — and  I,*"  she  went  on  sobbingly, 
^^  I  trusted  him,  and  loved  him,  and  gave  him  my  hand, 
and  we  are  man  and  wife  before  God.  Oh,  doctor, 
what  did  you  just  now  tell  me?  That  his  wife  is  on 
board?" 

The  doctor,  who  was  moved,  made  an  affirmative 
gesture  with  his  head. 

"  I  know  the  Chevalier  Grarcia,"  she  rattied  on  wildly. 
"  I  was  a  pupil  of  his.    I  told  Mr.  Beauclerk  that  I  had 
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met  him  before  aoinewheTe — at  the  Chevalier  6flrcia''s. 
His  xtnfe  on  board !  Do  you  say  that  the  Chevalier 
Garcia  married  Mr.  Beauderk's  wife  P  " 

"  Mr.  Badway's  wife ;  Mr.  Beauclerk  and  Mr.  Bcdway 
are  one.*' 

Again  she  stared  at  him,  rigid  in  Cue  and  form  as  a 
statue,  but  for  the  bending  of  her  figure  to  the  heave  of 
the  deck,  and  the  panting  of  her  bosom  with  the  storm  in 
her  heart 

"  All  last  night  he  was  very  strange,''  she  began  again, 
as  though  thinking  aloud.  "  He  could  not  resL  He  was 
in  and  oat  of  the  cabin.  I  believed  his  mind  had  been 
unsettled  by  the  fire,  yet  he  was  quiet  in  the  boat.  He 
talked  to  me  and  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  new  acquaint- 
ance of  his,  and  said  it  was  not  rij^t  that  he  and  I 
should  have  be^i  put  into  one  cabin.  But  how  could  I 
guess  the  truth  from  Mu  1  because  all  along  I  had  had  a 
mis^ving  that  his  intellect  was  not  sound,  and  I  believed 
that  the  shock  of  the  fire  coming  as  a  second  shipwreck 
in  a  few  months,  comparatively  speaking,  had  deepened 
the  trouble  of  his  brain.  We  were  coming  home  because 
I  suspected  something  was  wrong.  I  could  not  get  to  hear 
satisbctoiy  news  of  him  from  England.  My  bankers 
received  a  letter  from  Coutts,  where  he  said  he  banked  in 
London,  stating  that  there  was  only  one  Beauclak  on 
their  books,  and  that  they  knew  no  person  of  the  name 
of  Alexander  Beauclerk.  He,  it  was,  and  not  I,  who 
proposed  that  we  should  go  home,  and  I  vow  to  God  he 
has  been  consistently  the  man  he  declared  himself  to  be 
down  to  lost  night,  when  he  was  strange — very  strange,^ 
she  said,  closing  her  words  in  a  whisper,  and  looking  at 
the  doctor  with  the  face  of  a  sleep-walker. 

After  a  pause  between  them,  she  said  in  a  voice  that 
was  sweet  compared  with  the  tension  of  the  note  in  which 
she  had  been  speaking — 

2  G  3 
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^*Will  you  ask  the  Chevalier  Garcia  to  come  and 
see  me?'* 

^^  He  has  gone  to  break  the  news  to  Mrs.  Redway,^ 
answered  the  doctoif. 

She  turned  swiftly  towards  the  port-hole  above  the 
upper  bed,  leaned  over  the  bonk'-boaxd  with  her  face 
buried  in  her  hands  and  broke  into  a  piteous  sobbing. 

Meanwhile,  the  Chevalier  Garcia,  who  continued  to 
tremble  exceedingly,  knocked  upon  Mrs.  Redway's  door  with 
knuckles  whose  chatter  upon  the  wood  was  like  the  twitter- 
ing of  London  sparrows  at  daybreak.  He  was  requested 
by  a  cold  voice  that  sounded  feeble  to  enter.  He  did  so, 
and  found  Mrs.  Redway  seated  upon  a  trunk  very  still, 
very  composed,  very  hanl-set  about  the  mouth,  very  cold 
in  the  large  light  eyes  she  fixed  upon  him,  eyes  whose  hue 
was  undimmed  by  tewrs  or  the  trace  of  tears.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  figure  a  greater  contrast  in  human 
character  than  was  submitted  by  the  appearance,  merely, 
of  these  two  figures.  One  was  calm  even  to  rigidity  in 
aspect,  purely  English  and  lady-like  in  the  serenity  that 
glazed  her  feelings  as  ice  subdues  the  turbulence  it  forms 
upon :  the  other  was  the  contortionist  of  the  passions,  a 
rabid  face-maker,  a  windmill  in  gesticulation,  an  incarnate 
paroxysm,  pre-eminently  Garcia  singing  in  some  song  of 
wild  despair,  attitudinizing  in  some  part  of  melodramatic 
misery,  Garcia  ofi^  the  stage,  but  on  it  too,  despite  his 
broken  feathers  of  mustache,  his  unshorn  cheeks,  the 
imprint  of  a  sleepless  night  upon  his  face,  the  dramatiza- 
tion of  kaleidoscopic  sensations  by  his  rolling  eyes  and 
contracting  and  arching  brows. 

^^  What  have  you  come  to  tell  me  ?  ^  she  asked,  in  her 
steady  voice. 

He  began  to  nod  at  her. 

^^  It  is  shocking  for  me  to  have  to  tell  it  to  you,***  he 
replied,  extending  his  arms  and  looking  up  over  her  head 
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as  though  he  was  singing  to  a  gallery  in  a  theatre.  ^  Your 
husband  is  out  of  his  mind.^^ 

^  What  proofs  have  you  for  sajring  this  ?  '^^  she  said, 
looking  at  him  with  an  expression  that  was  dangerously 
close  to  aversion. 

Still  nodding  at  her,  the  Chevalier  replied — 

^  He  does  not  know  that  he  is  married  to  Mrs.  Ramsay. 
He  does  not  remember  anything  after  he  was  rescued  by 
a  French  yacht.  He  remembers  me,  and  he  remembers 
you.    So !  "^ 

He  stamped  his  foot  and  clasped  his  arms  upon  his 
breast. 

"  How  do  you  know  tips  P** 

"ZWo  mo!^  he  thundered.  "I  have  just  left 
him.^ 

Then,  bending  his  head  and  looking  at  her  under  his 
raven-black  brows,  he  said  in  a  deep  voice — 

**  You  do  not  seem  to  be  affected.^' 

'^  How  dare  you  say  so !  ^  she  cried,  and  set  her  teeth, 
showing  them  between  her  slightly  parted  lips. 

^*  Are  you  going  to  turn  upon  me,  madam  ?  *^  said  the 
singer,  dropping  his  arms  to  his  side  into  the  helplessness 
of  pump-handles. 

She  looked  away  without  replying. 

'*  Is  this  of  my  bringing  about  ?  '^^  he  exclaimed,  thump- 
ing his  shirt-front  with  his  fist.  ^^  Am  I  a  man  to  bring 
dishonour  upon  a  lady  to  whom  I  gave  a  name  that  is 
known  all  over  the  world  ?  ^ 

^^  I  have  brought  no  chaiges  against  you,^  she  answered, 
still  keeping  her  eyes  averted. 

*^  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?  ^  he  asked  with  lofty 
irony. 

^^  I  shall  see  him  in  good  time,**^  she  replied,  rising  and 
turning  her  back  upon  him  whilst  she  seemed  to  be 
looking  through  the  port-hole. 

■    ..> 
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He  shrugged  his  shoulders  until  the  lobe*  of  hu^ean    '. 
Uy  upon  them,  and  nodded  at  her  figure.  w       ^ 

"  I  think,"  she  exclaimed,  auddoil;  taming,  **  that 
under  the  circumstances,  we  had  bettw  temaiif  apart— 
fixedly  apart"  . 

He  made  her  a  low  how  and  badied  a  pattto  the  door. 

**  I  believe  you  are  right ;  women  usually  advise  wisely 
in  situationa  of  this  sort     There  was  a  time '" — be  stoppfcd     \ 
to  swallow  what  might  have  proved  a  sigh.     "  There  was 
no  man,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  respected  more,  no  man 
for  whom  I  had  a  feeling  more  afl^ctionate  and  warm ; 
but  I  declare  to  God  tha^  precious  as  his  life  may  be  to  ^ 
you,  it  would  have  been  better  for  you  and  for  me  than  ik., 
now  is,  had  he  continued  to  be  some  remains  buried  in  the ,-' 
little  village  of  Finisterre."  , 

He  made  htt  another  bow  and  left  the  cabin. 

As  the  Chevalier  Garcia  makes  his  how  to  Mrs.  Red  way 
the  curtain  falls  upon  this  comedy  of  the  sea;  and  I,  who 
have  been  watching  the  performance  from  the  prompter's 
box,  step  round  to  the  front  in  order  to  deliver  the 
necessary  epilogue. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  two  ladies  who 
take  the  leading  parts  in  this  story  deserve  most  con* 
sideration.  Mrs.  RaniBay''s  case  was  peculiarly  hard.  She 
had  married  for  position.  Her  ambition  had  soared  to 
dreams  as  lofty  as  the  perpetuation  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
She  had  hopeiJ  to  repose  in  the  bed  in  which  a  fugitive 
monarch — ^her  husband's  ancestor — ^had  slept  Her 
slumbers  bad  been  thronged  with  visions  of  York  Manor, 
portraits  of  famous  people  who  figure  in  Fepys'  and 
Clarendon,  of  hospitable  boards  under  which  royal  and 
courtly  knees  have  been  crooked,  of  heirlooms  of  massy 
plate,  and  blue  rooms,  or  grey  rooms,  haunted  by  a 
headless  spectre  of  melancholy  but  stately  deportment 
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It  is  true  that  the  poor  lady  had  occasionally  been 
visited  by  misgivings.  But  she  never  could  have  sus- 
pected ;  (he  never  did  conceive,  even  in  her  most  pensive 
mood,  that  her  husband's  name  was  not  Beauderk,  and 
that  he  was  ««naiTied  man.  She  thought  of  the  Mowbmyg 
and  the  Latimers  of  New  South  Wales.  It  was  horrible- 
to  her  to  find  herself  being  carried  back  to  Australia 
instead  of  going  to  Englimd.  She  easily  understood 
that  her  own  and  the  story  of  the  others  would  find  its 
way  into  the  Melbourne  press,  and  thence  to  the  news- 
papers of  Sydney.  And  this  consideration  made  her 
affliction  so  enormous  that  her  spirit  was  completely  pro- 
strated every  time  this  prodigious  burden  of  trouble 
rolled  down  upon  her  in  her  reveries. 

Mrs.  Bedway''s  case  was  that  of  a  chaste  and  passion- 
less woman,  outraged  by  an  irretrievable  error.  She 
could  find  no  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  she  and 
Garcia  had  married  in  the  strictest  good  faith.  On  the 
contrary,  the  arrow  that  pierced  deepest  was  her  self- 
accusation  of  having  man-ied  a  second  husband  before  her 
shapeless  intuitive  misgiving,  that  her  first  husband  mi^t 
not  have  perished  in  the  wreck,  bad  been  melted  out  by 
the  passage  of  time.  Love,  in  the  sense  of  passion,  was 
impossible  in  such  a  woman.  Mrs.  Redway's  theory  of 
love  could  never  extend  beyond  a  friendship  that  must  be 
tranquil,  discreet,  and  consistent.  Redway,  as  a  friend,  she 
would  have  held  immeasurably  preferable  to'Garcia.  And 
now  she  had  lost  both  men  wiUiout  valuing  anything  but 
her  own  feelings,  without  deploring  any  other  feature  of  the 
posture  of  affidrs  on  board  the  Chrat  Britain  than  the  dis- 
graceful and  unholy  state  into  which  she  had  been  sunk 
by  confounding  a  torso  in  a  life-belt  with  a  man  in  a 
washstaod. 

For  some  days  Mr.  Redway  was  not  apprised  of  the 
presence  of  his  wife  aboard  the  ship.    TUs  reserve  was 
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practised  at  the  instance  of  the  medical  officer,  ^jnie^l 
doctor  then  broke  the  news  to  the  unfortiuiate  waaxtf  and  Aj^ 
studied  the  impression  it  produced  upon  him  wi^  critical 
and  professional  curiosity.      Mr.  Redway  ezprened  the 
%  utmost  astonishment,  and  wanted  to  know  wl^  he  had  not 
been  toU  before  that  his  wife  was  in  theship.  The  doctor 
cautiously  replied  that  Mrs.  Redway  would  probably  ||pL-      y 
plain.    Mr.  Redway,  on  this,  demanded  to  be  taken  t(H|er.       *; 
The  doctor  answered  certainly,  but  Mrs.  Redway  must  first 
be  approached  on  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Redway  received  the  doctor  lifelessly,  and  flatly  ^ 
informed  him  that  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  ever 
living  with  or  meeting  Mr.  Redway  again.    The  doctor  had 
but  to  scrutinize  her  face  to  understand  that  remonstrax^*  v 
must  prove  useless.     No  countenance  could  have  won^ 
a  more  inflexible  expression.     Whoi  Mr.  Redway  was 
informed  of  his  wife^s  decision  he  fell  into  a  very  agony  of 
amazement. 

"What!'*  he  exclaimed  to  the  doctor.  "Not  meet 
me !  Refuse  to  meet  me,  though  she  must  have  mourned 
me  as  dead  after  my  shipwreck !  Good  Grod  !  is  she  out 
of  her  mind  ?  What  in  Heaven'^s  name  is  she  doing  on 
board  this  ship  ?  Is  it  possible  that  she  embarked  with 
the  view  of  searching  for  me  ?  If  so,  why,  now  that  I  am 
found,  does  she  refuse  even  to  see  me  ?  But  I  know  the 
law.  I  have  a  claim  upon  her.  She  is  mine  by  the 
strictest  legal  title  that  mankind  could  invent  for 
the  protection  of  society,  and  if  she  will  not  receive 
me  by  gentle  means,  she  shall  meet  me  by  force.^ 

"  No  force  will  be  permitted  on  board  this  ship,  sir,^ 
said  the  doctor,  sternly.  "  Your  wife  is  under  my  own 
and  the  captain^s  protection,  and  I  would  urge  you  to 
regulate  your  conduct  by  the  discipline  which  it  is  easily 
in  our  power  to  enforce.""* 

As  it  turned  out,  only  once  did  Mrs.  Redway  see  her 
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"'.'husband  whilst  on  board  the  Oreat  Britain,  and  this  was 

-:   by  accident.     She  left  her  cabin  in  the  morning  to  pass  to 

the  bath-room.      Mr.  Red  way  was  sitting  at  the  table 

looking  with  a  stupid  inconsequential  gaze  at  a  globe 

containing  apld  and  silver  fish.     Mrs.  Redway^  who  had 

very  good  reason  to  believe  her  husband  mad,  was  afraid 

of  him.    No  man  can  hinder  thought  from  visiting  him; 

bcikhe  can  arrest  and  strangle  the  impulse  which  thought 

engenders,  and  so  rescue  himself  from  action.     But  with 

^the  madman  the  thought  is  the  impulse  and  the  impulse 

the  action.     Which  Mrs.  Redway  knew  and  feared.     Her 

husband  did  not  see  her.     She  averted  her  face,  gained 

the  bath-room,  bathed,  and  returned  to  her  cabin. 

^-  Captain  Hazard,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Redway,  visited  her 

'in  the  cabin  in  which  she  lived  as  isolated  as  a  hermit 

in  solemn  cell, 

*  Wearing  oat  life*i  erenlDg  grey,'* 

and  soughtto  influence  her;  but  merely  succeeded  in  harden- 
ing her  obduracy.  It  was  a  question,  she  said,  that  was 
outside  the  limits  of  discussion,  and  she  must  flatly  refuse 
even  to  consider  it. 

And  so  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Redway  wandered  lonely 
about  the  deck  and  through  the  saloon,  like  a  village 
idiot,  with  but  one  idea  in  his  mind,  which  was  a  wrong 
one,  much  observed  by  the  passengers,  much  discussed 
secretly,  absolutely  undisturbed  by  any  suspicion  that  he 
was  a  subject  of  conversation,  repeatedly  asking  how  his 
wife  did,  remaining  lost  in  wonder  that  she  declined  to 
meet  him,  and  eluding,  by  a  blank  gaze,  every  effort  of  the 
doctor  and  the  captain  to  elicit  some  information  as  to 
what  had  become  of  him  after  he  had  been  received  on 
board  a  French  yacht  from  a  washstand. 

Mrs.  Ramsay,  on  board  the  Oreat  Britain^  lived  in 
retirement  almost  as  strict  as  that  observed  by  Mrs. 
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Redway.  All  her  meals  were  served  in  her  cabin.  She 
reoeivedy  however,  a  few  visitors.  One  of  these  was  Captain 
Hazard;  another,  the  ship'^s  doctor;  a  third,  the  lady 
whom  Garcia  had  requested  to  deliver  a  message  to  Mrs. 
Ramsay  after  the  vessel's  arrival,  and  who  behaved  as  a 
bosom  friend  and  ardent  sympathizer ;  and  the  fourth  was 
the  Chevalier  Albert  Garcia.  The  Chevalier^s  visits, 
indeed,  to  Mrs.  Ramsay's  private  cabin  were  proportion- 
ally, considering  the  term  spent  on  board  ship,  even 
more  frequent  than  were  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Redway 
when  she  was  at  the  seaside,  or  whilst  she  resided  in  the  ^ 
neighbourhood  of  Colville  Square.  Will  you,  therefore, 
be  vastly  surprised  to  hear  that  before  Gfiu*cia  had  com- 
pleted his  professional  tour  in  Australia  he  married  the 
widow  of  the  late  Jemingham  Ramsay,  of  Bathurst,  and 
the  daughter  of  the  late  ^Ir.  Doublejohn  Loveday,  of 
Tybuni  Grange,  Rose  Bay,  Sydney  ?  And  will  the  reader 
be  very  greatly  sui-prised  to  hear  that,  down  to  his  death, 
ill-.  Redway  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  reason 
why  his  wife  declined  to  live  with  him,  or  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him  ? 
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Blood  BojaL 
Ivan  Oraat*a  Maat. 
Tba  Boallyara4.  94 1^ 
At  Markat  YalM. 


Anderson  (Mary).— Othello's  Occupation.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  31. 6rf. 
Aiitrobas  (C.  L.),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6.s\  each. 

gaaitty  Comar. I  WifdagaaMor.  | ^TbaJBlnaof  Piawamu 

Appleton  (dr  We65)."-Rash  Conclusions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  td. 
Arnold  (Edwin  Lester),  5torles  by. 

'Toadarfal  Advantaraa  of  Pbra  tba  nMUlalaa.   Crmro  tvo.  doth  Mtra.  with  tt 

Crown  tvo,  doth,  y .  M.  j 


IltKtratlont  by  H.  M.  PAGET,  y.  tfA :  post  tvo,  Uustrated  boards,  sx. 
Tba  Conatabia  of  Bt.  Mlabofaa.   With  Frontispiece  by  S.  L.  Wooi>. 
picture  cloth,  <Ut  b|fk.  sx, 


Art  (The)  of  Amusing:  A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts,  Games.  Tricks, 

Pnnles.  and  Charades.    By  FrakK  BBLLKW.  With  joo  lliustfntlons.    Crown  tro.  doth  ertra.  41. 6rf. 

Artemns  Ward's  Works.    With  Portrait  and  Facsimile.    Crown  8vo, 

dftth  extra,  y.  6irf.— Abo  a  Popular  EpitI'):.-  poat  trei.  ptetnre  boards,  ex. 

Ashtoii  (John),  Works  by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  71.  6d.  eac>«. 

MaaMOV.  wit.  and  Batlra  of  tba  Bavaataaatb  Oaatary.   with  as  Iflnstratloaa. 
BngllBb  Carlaatara  and  Batira  on  Wapolaon  tba  Flwt.   With  its  lliustnila^ 

Crown  Ivo^  deck.  |v.  M 


Uft  tai  tba  Bbiga  of  Qaaan  An— «  with  n  llhatmlot. 

Crown  tvo.  dotk.  lUttpp.  6t. 
Uii  udav  tba  BaiMMy.  WkhfnlinM    ' 
~~    IMIyiTbnSlarrofGBOItGBlV.    WUk 


J   CHATTO  A  WiNDUS^PobUfheri,  in  St.  MarHa'i  ijia«.  Load—.  W.C 
BacteriaT'YeasrFonKi,  and  Allied  5pecles,  A  Synopsis  of.    By 

W,  B,  <;k<»v-.  11  A.    with  K?  IKostMtious^  Crown  6vo.  cJ'^cti  »tra.  y.6rf. . 

Bardsiey  (Rev.C.  Wareliijf,  M.A."),  Works'  by, 

Bntfllsl?  Surnamas  i  Their  Sources,  and  Signiiications.    Crown  thro,  cloth,  js.  6d, 
Curtofftlaa  of  Puritan  Mom«ncl>twr«.   Crown  Mru.  cloth,  yi.  6J. 


Barr  (Robert),  Stories  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d,  each. 

In  a  Btaamep  Chair.    With  Frontispiece  and  Viirnette  bf  Dkmatn  Hammond. 
Prom  Whose  Bourn*.  %Vc.    Wttli  47  lUu^trjtionk  by  Hal  Hi.'kst  and  others. 
Ravongo  !    With  12  Illustrations  ^y  I..%NC  liUiT  i>PEl'.l>  and  others. 
A  Woman  Int«rv«n«s.     With  8  ll'.ukirations  by  IIai._Hl-kst. 

Croma  8vo.  cluth.  pit  top,  6j.  each. 
Tha  Unehanflntf  Bast  t  Noes  on  a  V.vi  to  tli«  Fartlier  E'l)r«  of  the  MedlterraiwaB. 
A  Prliicaof  Good  Follows.   W:!h  15  I);u<l:ra^on•by  I£d>ii.'nii  J.  Sullivan. _ 

Barrett  (Frank),  Novels  by". 

I'l-wt  •.vn.i||.i'.{r*tp:l  boards,  ex.  «ach:  d'^ih.  zr.  6-/.e9ic*i. 
Tho  Sin  of  Olga  Zasaoullch.  I*       John  Ford;  an  i  His  Holpmata. 

retwssn  Llfs  and  Death.  |       A  RecoUlnK  Vengeance. 

Folly  MorrlBon.     '  Llltio  Lady  Linton.  (        Lieut.  Barnabas.  |     Found  OuUty. 
A  Prodigal's  Progress. :  Honest  Davie.  I        For  Love  and  Honour. 

rrovr".  P».\  rl-*".'!.  -r.  (>/.  e  i-h  :  p'»«t  Bvn,  pi-:ture  boards,  *r.  e<ich;  cloth  limp.  is.  (Irf.  each. 
Fettered  for  Life.'  i  Tho  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets.   |    The  Harding  Beandal 
A  Ml3sfB2  witness.    Wuh  8  I.l.i>T.\;i.ns  by  W.  II.  MAKr.Kiao.M. 

f. lown  fyn,  tioth.  y  ^^-  each. 

Under  a  Strange  Mask.   Wiih  11  iiiaM-..  by  h.  i-.BKt-wrNALL.  |    Was  Sha  Jasttllad 7 

Lady  Judas,    t  r«*wi  ».vo. « '.nh.  ipltU':'. '•'• 

Bcsant  (Sir  Walter)  and  Janies  Rice,  Novels  by. 

c'roKirn  ?*■•».  «l'-lh  extra,  tf.  <>.i.  each  :  post  *vo,  inij«tMte»l  boards,  ss.  e*ch:  cloth  Ittnn,  tf.  ft/,  each. 
Ready-Money  Mortlboy.t  This  Son  of  Vulcan.  |  The  Beamy  Blda. 

The  Golden  Jsutterfly.       The  DConks  of  Thelema.        i  Tne  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
My  Little  Girl.  |  By  Cella's  Arbour.  '  'Twas  In  TrafalAr's  Bay. 

Wfth  Harp  and  Crown.  iThe  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet.  iThe  Ten  Years*  Tenant. 
•."•  Th*«re  are  «bn  I.ii'.raKV  l-ni  1  imn-  «r"  .ill  «*xc»'f»tlni:  the  first  two.     I.ir.;e  cr«iwn  Pvo.  cloth,  tt,  each. 

Bcsant'(i5ir  Walter),  Novels  by.        "~ 

Crown  8vo,  ctoth  extra,  %'.  <w/.  eacli  ;  tv».t  ^vo.  iU-.ts>in:«'I  boards,  ar.  each  ■  clr^th  limp,  tr.  &/.  each. 
All  Sorrs  and  Conditions  of  Men.     Witu  i^  r.Vistratinns  l>y  Frid.   Uaknvkm.    .\!:>o  the 
I-\K' .H  1  ^  r:-'.  Mn    Vwv h.  l  i»it:"N.  r'-'t  evo,  tKth.  inlt  top.  =».  net :  IcAthcr,  gilt  eJ^es,  ^. net. 
The  Captains*  Room,  .V-.    With  l"rnnr:v,».fce  bv  v..  J.  \viin  \  »-•»:. 
All  in  a  Cardan  Fair.    W:;h  6  I!:ustr.«::.ins  by  II  \kky  1-"km-.-». 
Dorothy  Forster.    Vv'ith  1  r  >:>:i<p:cce  by  cuarm.s  <".rffn. 
Uncle  Jack,  -':i.:  '.•.her  M--.ri^s.  |       Children  of  Oibeon. 

Tho  World  Went  Very  Well  Then.   Wif.i  »  llLiMia::-:-*.  by  A.  l-bKi-s-riHR. 
Herr  Pnulus:  lli>  Ui^.  hiAGtratncs^.  nnd  his  i-«u.        !        The  Bell  of  St.  Paul*!, 
For  Foith  and  Freedom.    W;ih  Il!;is:r.it:uii<;  by  A.  I"onp^;TiF  k  and  1'.  Waudv. 
To  Call  Her  Mine.  &:•.    With  9  IDuvtrdtiorK  by  A.  I  «'ni-STiKK. 
The  Holy  Rorq,  A::.    With  I'r<!i?ispi«ce  bv  }•'.  Haknari). 

Armorol  of  Lyonesss  :  A  Ur.m.iiu-e  of  Today.    Wirh  12  Illustrations  l>y  F.  BARNARD. 
St.Katherine^sby  the  Tower.  With  is  r.lustsby  C.t;KhKN.-.\!:nin  picture c!<f.li.n«t  back.  sf. 
Verbnna  Camellia  Btophanotls.  tVc.    With  a  Iront'spiece  by  i;oki)0.\  Bkuwmi. 
The  Ivory  Gate.  I        The  Rebel  Queen. 

Koyond  tno  Dreams  of  Avarice.  \\  ith  u  ir.u^tr.vionshv  W.  H.  Hydk. 
In  Doticon's  Orders. A-r.    With  }'r>ti!ispieceby  A.  r'lTtHSTiiiiu    |        The  Revolt  Of  Man. 
The  Master  Craftsman.     |     Tha_Clty  of  Refuge. 

Cruwii  yvo. rU;th.  tr.  ft  i.  ea^h. 
A  Fountain  Sealed.       I       The  Changeling.       I    _  The  Foartta  Qeneratloo. 

Crown  Kro,  cloth,  i;ilt  top.  6jr.  each. 
The  Orange  Girl.    With  »  riustritinns  br  V.  Pi-:i.;kam. 
The  Lady  of  Lynn.    With  i?  illustrations  by  G.  1)>-main-IIammond. 
No  Other  Way.    With  ia  li!rs:r.itions  by  CHARLFS  D.  Wak;). 

r«»Pl'I.AR  KDlTIONS.'mediun  «5-.o,  6,/.  each. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  i       The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.  I        The  Orange  Girl. 

Beady-Money  Mqrtlboy. | Children  »,  t  Cibeon. 

The  Charm,  .••nd  oth<^r  Drawincr-room  Play..  By  Sir  WaLTJ-.R  ItF.SAMTandWALTrR  fl.  POTXCCJC. 
Willi  *,•>  r.:iAtr.*tioRS  by  CiiRi>  IlAMMOxn  and  Jt.'LP  licXMiMAN.  Crown  »vo,  c:o:U,  ji.  i^. 

Fifty  Years  Ago.    With  144  II'u-tm:.on«:     '.'rown  .-vc,  «.;f:h,  v-  6».. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jctferlex.    With  Pirtr4:t.    i  r^mn  Sv.->.  cloth.  6r. 

tslr  Richard  Whlttingcon.    With  Kror.!isi.ifce.    Crown  Hvo.  art  hneii.  31.  Ad, 

Gaapard  do  Gollgny.    With  a  rortmir.    Crr.wnSvo.  .trth:;ei:,  51.6.^ 

Tho  Art  of  Fiction.    I'l-.m.  Svo,  cloth.  r<*d  t'  »•.  it.  net. 

An  We  Are  and  As  We  Hay  Be.    Crfwr  rvo.  buckmm.  trilt  top,  6r. 

Essays  and  Hlstorlettes.    Cmwn  Pro,  bnckmn.  i'llt  ti'i'.  *s,. 

Demy  hvu,  cioih,  74.  Oci.e^clu 
London.    With  irr  niustratlons. 
Westminster.     With  an  r.t.:Jird  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  IrVALKfiR,  R.F.,  sr..l  130 1"i:s:rftt!tms  b» 

Wlil  l.\M  PA-nj'N  .ir.d  oMitre.  -t  t  J' 

South   London.     With  m  I'tched  Frontispiece  by  F.  9.  WaLKKR,  R.!-.,  /.nd  ij8  inuMrarion<i. 
£aat   London.    \Vitli    m  Et- h^d  l-rontlspifioe  by  F,  3.  Walkbk,  and  c-  l.l..MialM:i»  by  PlliL 

M\Y.   I,.  KAVF.N  lln.l..  and  T«»ShPH  PrNNRI.!^ 
^ei*usBlem  :  'i  he  (  «'.y  ot  I  f  ..rc-l  and  Satadln.    Ity  WaI.TP.R  BKSANT  and  I" .  H.  PALUr.k.      Fourth 
t  Jits'Jii.    V  UU  •■*  new  thaj^rt-.  a  Map,  and  ti  ifiastra^i^^ns. 


y 
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Barlns  Oonld  (Sabine,  Author  of  'John  Herring,'  &c.).  Novels  by. 


Beaconrtleld.  Lord.    By  T.  V.  6'CoVtyow.  M.P.    Cr.  Bvo,  cloth,  51. 
Bechsteiii  (LudwUr).- 

'.     nild).  No  .  „       . .  ._. 

MOHAdaMyleaHstall  AFu;jt:aaiiMo<l»iiThuiH.  I  ABBkOlUariMTaMBI 
■WOat— at  Wfrtb.  Cw-n  r.a.'r^,t!i,  jr.  i,/.    _^" 

Bennett  (W.  C,  LUD.).— Sonics  for  Sailors.  "Pi>st  8vo.  cl.  limp,  21; 
Bewick  (Thomas)  and  hU  Pupils.     By  Austin  Dobson.    \Vith  gj 

Blerce  (Ambrose).— in  tiie  Midst  of  Life:    Tales  of  Soldien  and 

Bill' Nyo'slCornicHlatoiv  of  tlie  United  States.  ~  With  7^~iriu3i. 

Bfndloss  (Harold),  Novels  by.     Croun  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

Bodkin  (M.  nQD.,' K.C.),  Books  by. 

Do»  Byil.  th*  Lady  DaiHUifs.  <:if»nani.ck'i:i.  ji.  w.;  i^iuh  ckiii,  >Mk4;t,  u. 

B>IIIJalMP>.>^B>»n>»»k'    <.>™"l-..;lvi.li.....tJ,        

&ourget'(PMil).- 

, *'."> 'j^'^.T'I™*'"..  . .  - 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Boolcs  by. 

■nfUlb  liU|«IIBBU:  M<iHiiniillJ«lr.bjiiutUii 

TIM Othf  aidSaTuw  ■■In  >Mli»  a^UI  anp^amnn.  ..'n.>iia»..^'b.u. 

B<4-d.— AVersajlieBCIirlstmu-tlde.   HyHAur  Stuart  Boyd.  With 
Boyle  TPrederick),  Worics  by.    I'o^t  Svo,  illusirauul  lids.,  u.  each. 
Brand   (John).— Observations   on   Popular  Antiquities;   chiefly 
Brayshaw  (J.  Dods worth).— Slum  Silhouettes:  Stories oELuuduu 
Brewer's  (Rev.  I)r.)  Dictionaries.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jt.Oi.  i-ach, 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Works  by.    I'ott  Svn.  cloth,  41.  6if.  each. 

Bright  (Florencel.— A  Qiri  Capitalist.    Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  k-H  lup^fu. 
Brillat-Savarln.— Qastronomy   as  a   Fine   Art.      Trunsbtcd  L>y 


Bryden  (H.  A.) — An  IHxIled  Scot :  A  Romance.  With  a  I-'runtis- 
Bryd^es  (Harold I.— Uncle  Sam  at  Home.  With  gi  IlluMratioas. 
Burton  (Robert).— TJie  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    With  Transla- 


^•*%.. 
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Bochanan  (Robert),  Poems  and  Novels  by. 

TiM  OoBBtota  VtttttlMJ  Worka  of  aobavt  SooliaiMm,  ■  voli.,  oowa  fvo^  bucknm,  frith 

Portnit  noatii|iiiBC«  to  Mch  vtilumt, ««.._: 

Crown  ilvo.  cicrth.  it.  6d,  each ;  poM  Vvo.  illu«m«d  boards,  v.  nch. 


Lovo  M«  fop  Bv«r.    ^Vhh  Fmntlfplecc. 
Annan  Water.  I  Foxtflova  Mmnmh 

Tha  Haw  Abalard.  I  Maahal  Dana. 
Matt :  A  Viurr  uf  a  i.aravan.    Whh  Fronmpirre, 
Tha  Maatar  of  tha  Mlna.  With  Fr«nri«Hc>-c. 
Tha  Hair  of  Uana.  I  Wonan  and  tha  Mi 


Tha  Shadow  of  tha  Bword. 
M.  Child  of  Mature.   Wuh  irunus'iece. 
Qod  and  tha  Man.  With  n  IiiiiMiaiiiaMbf 
I*ady  Kliaatrlek.         ii-ki-o.  KAkNAKU. 
Tha  Martyrdom   of   Madallna.    Wuh 
FrootifpiOGO  by  A.  W.  CiJiiPlik. 

Crowo  Svo,  clofh,  y.  t-i.  mrh. 
K^  jm^  Whita  Haathar. I Andromtdai  An  IdyDof  tbc  Great  RItot. 

Tha  Shadow  of  tha  Sword.    T\  iiti.ak  i-^mjioN.jii^diam  t\%^  \L 

Tha  Charlatan.    Bv  Rorprt  Uixiianan  ami  IIhvky  MI!Rkay.     Crowa  tro,  cloth,  with  a 
FraniispiecobjrT.  fl.  RoBiNiH>N.  v.  6-/. ;  putt  gyp,  pictura  t)oafJs.  ar. 

Buriress  (Qeiett)  and  Will  Irwin.—The  Picaroons:  A  San  Fran- 

ci»co  Nlifht'k  Kntertainiuent.    Crown  8vo,  clutli,  31,  td. _ \^.^**'  . 

Calne  (Hall),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each. ;  post 

rvQ,  iUufttratnt  bfnrils  3'-  e-ich  ;  ckrth  Hum.  &r.  ft-i.  each. 

Tha  Shadow  of  a  Crlma.  I       A  Son  ofUadar^  I       Tha  Daaaaatcr. 

Also  Library  EiiITionjs  of  tli«i  thrae  ntiir»|«,  ««(  in   new   type,  crown  8vo,  bmind  unirom  with 

Tha  Chrlatlaat  ts.  OLch;  and  Chi'AH  Popular  Klutions,  mediinn  «vn,  iionrait-com. «Y.  each.-> 

.  Alio  tha  FtNB-PAruK  EiiiTioN  of  Tha   Daamatar,  pott  v%o,  cloth,  gilt  top.  a/,  net:  laatber,  gilt 

*  eJifea.  v.  net. 

Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovett).— The  Cruise  of  the  *  Black 

yrinca' Privateer.    Po<t  8»o.  pirinre  tioaf^i.  9S. ' 

Canada  (Qreater)  :  The  Past.   Present,  and  Future  of  the  Canadian 

Nonh-Wert.    By  E.  JJ.  J)SK0UN.  B.  A.     With  a  Mai».  jCmwn  tvo.  cloth,  y.  ^. 

Captain    Collet,    Soldier   of   the    Empire:    An  Autobiography. 

Edited  by  Lx3KHUAN  Larciibv.    Tranilated  by  Mn.  Carey.    With  too  lUnstimtioai.    CroaraSvo. 
doth.3f.  6i^ _        _  _       _ 

Cariyie  (Thomas).— On  the  Clioice  of  Books.    Post  8vo.  cl..  is.  6rf. 
Carruth  (Hayden).— The  Adventures  of  Jones.    With  17  Illustra 

tions.    Fcap.  Rvo.  cloth,  m.  

Chambers  (i^oi>ert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by^  " 

Tha  King  In  Yallow.    Crown  tiro,  cloth,  yt.  6d.\  fcap.  Svo,  cloth  iimp,  aj.  6d, 
In  tha  Quartar.    Fcap.  8».'>,  cloth,  g*.  6./.         


Chapman's  (Qeors:e),  Works.    Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones — Vol.  II..  l>i>eius  and  Minor  Transitions,  with  Eimy  by  A.  C.  SwiNBURKE.--VaL 
III.,  TransUttfini*  of  the  Jlia<l  and  Udysaey.    Three  VoU.,  crown  Svo,  clotti.  3c.  td.  ^iach. 

Chappie  (J.  Mitchell).— The  Minor  Cliord:  The  Story  of  a  Prima 

Donna.    Crown  8vn.  cloth,  ^j.  6.V. 

Chaucer  for  Children :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haw£is.  With 

g  Coloured  naie«  anil  30  Wotidcuts.    Crown  4tn,  cloth  extra,  .v.  Ut. 
Chauoar  for  Bohoola.    With  the  Stor^  of  hb  Timps  and  ins  Woik.      By  Mrs.  It.  R.  Hawbxs 
A  New  IMition,  revised.  _\V'lth_a  Front wpiec^.     IVmy  Svo.  i.loth.  3r.  f."'. 

Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.    With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open. 

inn.  By  HOWARD  .S taUNUVS.  Fditcd  by  R.  B.  WORMAI.lJ.  Crown  *%.».  dnth.  5*. 
Tha  Minor  Tactioa  of  Chaaa  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Depluymcnt  ^if  the  Forc«w  in  i->l>e<lience  to  Stra> 

tejiic  Principle.  By  V.  K  You.Nf.  and  n.  C.  HoWF.LI..  Loiu;  fc.ii>.  *vn,  •  loth,  ■s.x.  b.f. 
Tha  Haatlnfia  Chaaa  Toarnamant.    ront.iinin{;  the  Autli.irioed  Arroimt  of  the  am  Games 

r.lavf^I  Aii'^.-Sept..  T^»o::.     With  Aniioiiri.ms  by  Pll,I.smrHV.  I.askf.k.  TM'IJas*"!!.  STHIMT' 

S<:ni!liIRls   TKICIIMANN.  BARnHI.rilKN.   Bl.ACKliint.NK,  GirNSHKKG.  TiNSI.ftV,   MASi'iN  and 

ALHi.N  ;  i;io«rraphicjl  .Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters,  and 2a rortnits.   Edited  by  H.  F-Ciie^Hikb. 
Chei|»er  IZditinn.    Crown  8vo,  doth.  51.  

Clare  ^Austin)  ^"Stories  by. 

For  tha  Lova  of  a  Laaa.    Po^t  8vo.  nbistrated  boards,  ax. :  rloth.  ss.  6^. 

Bt  tha  RIaa  of  tha  Rlvar  t  Tales  and  Sketches  in  South  Tynedale.    Crown  tvo.  doth.  \t.  6«<. 

Tha  Tldaway._  <>own  kto.  doih._Kllt  top,  6«. 

Clive  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  doth,  .V'  6d,  each  ;  picture  ltn«rd.s.  m.  earh. 
Faol  Farroll. I         Why  Paul  Farroll  KUlad  hla  Wlfa. 

Ciodd  (Edward,  F.R.A.S,).— Myths  and  Dreams.    Cr.  8vo.  v.  6ti. 
Coates  (Anne).  —  Rie's  Diary.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35. 6rf.  "~ 


CHATTO  *  WINDUS,  F 

CoblMin~(jrAUcliiKB),  Novals  by. 


Collins  (C.  ALUtow).— The  Bar  Sinister,    t'osi  Svo.  boarda,  ai. 
Collins  (John  Churton,  AI.A.),  Books  by.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  y.  Cd.  each. 

Collins  (Mortimer  and  Prances),  Novels  by. 

~'lBl(h(  toMtdnlOI.  I         BluluiiiUh  aDd'agbslu. 

■  —  ■-■--  _     I    _  Tks  VulnS*  CoBudr- 


Colman's  (Oeorxe)  Humorous  Works:  '  RronH  Grins,'  ■  My  Niglit- 
Colquhoun  (JH.  J.).— Every  Inch  a  Soldier.  Crown  Sv-o,  cloth, 
ColNbreaklng,  Hints  on."  BjTw.  M.  lluTCHisos.~Cr.l(vn.cl.,  ^rw. 
Compton  (Herbert),  Novels  by. 

Convalescent  Cookery.    By  Catiiemihb  Rvam.   Cr.  8vo,  it. ;  cl.,  ij.  61 

Coope  r  (Edward  H  .)■— OeoHory  Ham  1 1  ton; Cr .  8to.  eloi  1^  Jf  .^. 

Comlsh  (J^F.).— Sour  Grapes:  ANoiel,  Cr.  8vo,  cloih,  cilt  trip.  6j. 
Cornwall. -Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 

Cotes  (V.  Cecllt.— Two  Ulrls  on  a  Barge.    With  44  lilustratioos  by 

F.  II.T..»sirKO.   c».»i«..J.-:..fl.^v-»'    p™  w*  cl«h.  .1.  i^ 

Craddock  (C.  Esbert).  Stories  by. 


Crellln  (H.  N.).  -Romances  of  the  Old  Serasllo.  With  18  lllus- 
Cresswell  iHcnry)^— A  Lady  of  Allsrule.'  Cr.  ilvo,  cJoth^gilt  iop7&. 
Crim  (Matt.).— Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel.  Cmwn  bvo,  cloth 
Crockett  (S.~R.)  and  others. —Tales  of  Our  Coast.      Bj  S.   R. 


•   CNATTO  *  WINDUS,  PnbUslMri,  iii  St.  Martla's  Lam,  LoodM,  W.& 


Croker  (Mrs.  B.  M.),   Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  doth  extxa,  3s.  61 

each :  p<tst  8rn.  lUuvratcd  boards.  7t.  «ach ;  cloih  limp.  w.  6tf.  each.  ^  .      ^ 


:  p<tKi 
Prauy  MlM  N«vUI«. 
Pvep^r  Prida. 
A  Bird  off  Puaai*. 
DUma  BarrlniCtoB* 


InMrlMwnea. 
A  Family  Llk«Bi 
A  Third  Pi 
■r.  JarvlB. 


Vlllai*  TalM  *  Joagte 

Timi«dt«». 
TIM  ITMi  Lady  WUUmm 
■■madovBlBgtoT 


Cronn  Bto.  cloth  extra,  sr.fii/.  each. 
■oBia  On*  Bias.  1    MUa  Bmlmalna'a  Past.  I 

In  tha  KiaMdom  ol  Karvy.   |    Jaaon,  Ac.  | 

~  •    \Vllh  6  lUustratUjni  by  SlDNhY  Ha.-.FT^ 


InfataaUoa. 

•  To  Kiat«*  Ao>    Pott  iro,  pictura  boards,  &f .  -.  cloth  limp,  ax.  6d. 

Tha  Gat'a-paw.    With  12  r.lustraiions  ty  FkUD.  PkCRAM.    Crewa  tro,  cloth.  gCt  lop. iff.- 

Diana  Banlngion.    Pupular  Kdiiion.  iw dmin  Ovo.  uf. 


Cruikshank's  Comic  Almanack.     Complete  in  Two  Series:  The 

FlKSr.  from  1815  to  1841:  the  SKCuND,  from  1844  tn  185V  A  Gath«r:nir  of  the  be<t  Huiaoiir  of 
THACKBKAV.  HoOD,  NlAYIIHW,  ALIiKKT  SMITH,  A'UKCKF.TT,  KuKKKT  liKOUGU,  &C.  With 
ntunarous  Stael  hnirravinin  and  >V(K>icuts  Ly  GRORCB  CKUIKSIIANK.  HI.NE,  LanuELLS.  &c. 
Two  Volv,  crown  8vo,  cloth  ci't.  ?'•  6J.  each. 
Tha  Llfa  of  Oaorga  Cvulkahank.  By  Ulanckaro  Jrrkold.  With  I4  XUustratioas  and  a 
Bibliottraiihy.    Cruwn  8vo.  clut'.i  extra,  yt.  &/. 

Cummins  (C.  F.  Gordon),  Works  by.    Lar^e  cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s,  each. 

In  tha  Habrldaa*    With  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  9^  1l1usir.-itton«. 
In  tha  Hlmalayaa  and  on  tha  Indian  Plalno.   Witn 


Two  Happy  Yaara  in  Caylon.   With  a«  lUu^trations. 
Via  Cornwall  to  B^ypt.    with  a  rhotocravure  l-fonti<piece. 
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Cussans  (John  E.).— A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  lostnictions 

for  TraciniiT  reUineea  and  Ilecirherini;  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    Fourth  Ldition,  reriscd,  with  408  WoodcuU 
and  a  Coltjured  Plates.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Daudet  (Alplionse).— The  Evangelist;  or.  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  pott  8vo,  illustrated  boards  *s. 

Davenant  (Francis,  M.A.).^HInts  for"  Parents  on  the  Choice  off 

a  Profession  for  their  Sons  when  Btarting  In  Life.    Crown  8vo.  cloih.  if.  6<f. 

Davidson  (Hus:h  Coleman).— Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters.      With  a 

FrontUpiece  by_STAN'LRY  WOOD.    Crown  8to.  cloth  extnu  y.  6.f. 

bavles"(~Dr.  Nl  E.  Yorke-),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  is.  ea.;  cl.,  is,  ed,  ea. 

Ona  Thousand  Hadleal  Haxtms  and  Bnrtflcal  Hints* 
Nursary  Hints*  A  Mnthnr'st Guide  in  Ilralth  and  I>ise.ise. 
Foods  for  tha  Fat  1  The  Dietetic  Cure  of  Corpule-icy  and  of  Gout. 

_  _  Aids  to  Long  Llfa*    Crown  8to,  %t. ;  cloth  limp.  v.6J. 

bavies'  (Sir  John)  Complete' Poetical  Works.  Collected  and  Edited, 

with  Introduction^^  NotM.  by  RfY.  A.  B.  GrosarT.  P.P.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Bvo,  cloth,  jr.  &/.  each. 

be  Guerin  (Maurice),  The  Journal  of.    Edited  by  G.  S.  TrkbutTenI 

With  a  Memoir  by  SAINTR>RrUVR.    Translated  from  the 
I.VGHAM.    Fcap.  8to,  haIf-bo<md.  at.  6J. 


90th  French  Kdition  by  JBSSIH  P.  FROTH- 


De  Maistre  (Xavier).— A  Journey  Round  my  Room.    Translated 

by  Henry  Ait^'RLL.    Post  8to.  einth  limp.  »f.  eZ 

Derby  (The) :  The  Blue  Ribbbn'of  the  tiirf.    With  Brief  Accounts 

ofTHK  OAKS.    Py  Lours  HrnrV  CITR20N.    Crou-n  Pv^.  c!.2th  linu>.  gr.  6-1^. 

bewar  (T.  R.).— A  Ramble  Round  the'QIobe.    With  220  lUustra^ 

tions.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  nvtra.  7/.  6rf. 


De  Windt  (Harry),   Books  by. 

ThroaKh  tha  Oold-nalds  of  Alaska  to  Baring  Straits.   With  Map  and  33  fuH-iiAffe  n» 

trationv    Cheaper  Inue.     Pemy  8vo.  cl-^th.  6r. 
Troa  Tales  of_Travel  and  Adyntura*    Crown  Byo,  cloth,  y.  6./. 

Dickens   (Charles)7  About   En;rland   with.'    By  Alfred  Rimmer. 

With  i;?  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  VandrrHOOF  and  the  AUTHOR.    Square  ?vo.  cloth,  jr-  6^'. 
Christmas  Days  with  Bos.    By  Pbrcy  Fitzgrrald.    With  Illustrations  in  Facslmne  of  Oli 
Mnti.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  y.  6d. \Skarf(y, 

Dictionaries.    .    "  "  ' 

Tha  Raadar*8  Handbook  of  Famoas  Hamas  la  Fletlon.  Allusions.  Rafsraneas, 

Provarbs,  Plots*  Btorias,  and  Poams.    By  Rev.  E.  C.  Bkf.^-f.r,  LL.D.    a  NawEdl' 

tien.  Revised.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  v-  6d. 
A  Dictionary  of  Hlraelas  t  Imitarive,  Realistic,  and  Do^niatie.    By  tha  Rev.  E.  C.  BRBWeiu 

LL.D.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  y.  6J. 
Familiar  8h»rt  Baylntfs  of  Oraat  Han*   Widi  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  SAifUBL 

A.  Bent.  a.m.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  &/. 
Tha  Sland  Diotlonarv  t  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6t.  td. 
Words,  nets,  and  Phraaast  A  Dictionary  of  Curious.  Quaint,  and  Out-of-tha-Way  Mattan.  Br 

ELIE7RR  Edwards.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  v.6d. 


CHATTO  *  WIWDUS.  Prtltoher*.  ill  »l.  Hlmrae't  L«dt.  London.  W.C  7 
Dilke  (Kt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles,  Bart..  M.P.).— The  Britlab  Emplro. 
Dobsan  (Aiistln)rWorki~by;       ~~~ 

ItubuOBIk  caMor*  VUmius.  IHTiiii-KSiiBliai.    i:ian  t>4 lEuLkixn, 4l  nek, 
aTMmIId  Of  MIMathnn.  ud  attar  IWH.    wu  1  lUuui.   Ci  ui.  LukHu.n. 

bbbsoifr'(wrt^;=^etlcA~lii^n'uitles  Ind'Eccrat^ 
Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by. 


dvuinru  M  ^tar  T»tlDalir>TlvM*  OalHUv*. 


Dowllwg"(Rlchard).— dltTCorcoraii'*  Woney.  Crown  Svo.  cl..  y,  bi. 
DbyielA.  Conan)".— 'flie  Firm  olUlrdlestonc.    Cr.  8to,  c\.,  31,  6Jl 

~  "1,  Tfie  bid.      Cr.  8vo.  clTex.,  with  Portniitii.  js.'M.  pBr  Vol, 


CBBnBUI*B  Work*.   TlmcViAk.    V.i.  t.ci«alBinenini~iniiM>:  I'M.  IL.  Pmiu  axl  Ulrha 

■ulova'i  ihrM.  E<iiiHCniiKeiH,iTCuli«ii.u>nii!(--.H».  ■kKV.4. 
■MMnft^inua._i-'iwi»ivniiBWmt^l'd>Uil^Ciil<W(:u!ni-iiiiiAH.  iirHVuL   _ 

KuUIn  Castle'and "Dublin  Society,  Recollectlona  of.     Uy  A 

Kath  n.    Ci'.«n  l.a.  ihitk.  tfll  wp.  ti. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette:  Mra.'EvBiuiiD  Corss),  Books  by. 
Diitt  (RomeAh  O.—Enicland  and   India:    A  Record  of  I'tbgiesk 


Early  HnjElish  Poets.      Kdiled,~  with  iDtrmluctinns  and  Annoiatio 

1  y  Urv.  A.  |l.  I'.RlMMIT.  t>.n.    <;t"wii  In.  cM<>  boinh.  <u.  U  pci  Vi<<-»- 
Flueharv  iOUhi  Cenplu*  I^«a*.  'nnVil. 


Edgicnmbe  (Sir  E.R.  _Pearce).— Zephyr iis :   A^'HoIiday  in  Uii^ll 
Edwardes7Alni.~~AnnIel,  Novels  by.     '  ~'  ' 

«  Fobil  a(  Rmwir.   Fvi*  •ob  L'liistr.i-H  I  ^nd-.Si.  I   >  Mutar  Bklnt.   Cr.  rm.  cL,  ji.  U. 

Edwards  (El lexer) .—Word*,  Facts,  and   Phra.«e!>: 


Eceiton  (Rev.  J.  C,  M.A.).  — Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 
Etglwton  (Edward!.— Roxy;  A  Novci.  Poai  ttvo.  illust.  hoards,  si. 
Enirllshnian ' JAn)   In   Paris.      Notc«  ttnd  Recollect i'-is  during  ihs 

Englishman's  House,  The :  A  l>raciical  Guide  for  SelectinRor  Build* 
Eyes,  Our!  How  to  Preserve  Them.  By  Johk  Bkowmiso.  Cr.  6vo.  i»l 
JFamlUar  Short  Saylnzs  of  Great  Men.   By  Samuel  Arthum  Bbht, 


\ 


8   CHATTO  A  WINPUS,  PflbHihert,  m  St   Maftlp'i  Laae.  Lwidoa.  W,6> 
Faradiiy  (Michael).  Works  by.    Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d,  each' 

TiM  Cnamleal  History  of  a  CAndl«  i  Lecturrv  dcHTered  hatom  •  Jmraate  Aadinos.    "'" 

Ity  WILLIAM  CmvjKBS.  F.C.S.    With  numeruut  lUu\tr»tbm«. 
Ob  the  Various  Poroos  of  Nature,  and  tholr  Ralatlona  to  •aok  uUamr,    Edhad  bf 

William  CK0'»KKS,  F.C.S.  _Wlth  Illustrations. 

Farrer  (J.  Anson).— War;  Three  Essays.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  11.  cST" 
Fenli~(Q.~MiinvilYe),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cUrtli  •itra.  jr.  6d.  •ach ;  pott  two,  Oluttnted  boards,  «f.  aorti. 
Tb«  Maw  HUtraaa.   i  Wltnaas  to  tha  Daad.  I  Tha  Tigar  Lily,  i  Tha  Wtalta  TlrCla. 

Cruwii  8vo.  cloth  j^s.  6J,  each. 
Doubla  Cunning. 
A  Pluttorod  Dovaoota. 
King  of  tha  CaaUo. 
Tha    Mastar  off  tha  Car 
manias. 

Crown  irv,  cloth,  gilt  tofi,  oj.  each. 


A  Woman  Worth  WlBnlng. 
Curoad  by  a  Portuaa. 
Tha  Caoa  of  Ailsa  Oray. 
Commodora  Junk. 
Blaok  Blood. 


Tha  Btory  of  Aataay  G 
Tha  Man  with  a  Bhado 
Ona  Mald*s  HIachlaf. 
This  Man's  WlCa. 
In  Jaopardy. 


Tha  Bag  af  Dianoads,  and  Thraa  Blta  of  Pasta. 

Bunnlag  Amok  t  a  .Story  of  Adventure. 

Ths  Cankarworm  i  brins  Hpivodes  of  a  Woman'i  IJfe. 


I 


Blaok  Bhad' 


A  Crimson  Crima    Crown  Bro,  cioth.  gUt  top,  ft*. ;  picture  clo<h.  flat  back,  ar. _^_______^ 

Fiction,   A  Catalos:ue  oifi~\vrth~T5escripiive  Notices  "and  Reviews   o^ 

ovrr  .N'INR  Ht'M>Ki-u  NOVELS,  will  be  tent  free  by  Messrs.  CHATTO  A  WiNPua  upon  appllcatioo. 

Fin -Bee. —The  Cupboard  Papers :  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

aiiil  Dining.    Post  •»©,  cloth  liuip,  as.  SJ.  

Fi reworlc^Makingt  Tlie~Complete  Art  of ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury.    By  THOMAS  KrnTISH.    With  aSj  Illustrations.    Crown  8»o.  clotlwjf^^ 

First  Book,  My.  By  Walter  Besant,  Jambs  Pavn.  W.  Clark  Rus* 
.«kll.  Grant  Allbn.  Hall  Cainb.  GsnKr.R  r.  sims,  RunvARD  KrPLmc:,  A.  Conan  Doylb. 
M.  H.  nRADiHtN.  F.  w.  Robinson,  H.  kioi-.k  iiaci.ard.  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  I.  Zangwill, 

MUKLKY  KoiiERTS.  D.  CHRISTIR    MirRKAV.  MaKY  CoKI-LLL  J.  K.  JKKOMK.  JOHN  STRANGB 

Wlsiur.  Bret  Hartb,  *  O.,'  Rorrrt  Buchanan,  an.l  K.  I..  Si-evenson.  With  a  Prefatory  Siocy 
l»y  JK ROMH  K.  Trromh.  and  185  lilustratloni.    A  New  l-.dition.    Snull  demy  tro,  art  linen,  31.  6d, 

Fitzjrerald  (Percy),  Works' by. 

LIttIs  Bssays  1  Passaces  from  the  Letters  of  CHARLES  iJiMB.    Post  Bvo,  clolb.  w.  ML 
Patal  Zaro.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y-  6d. :  po«t  Fvo.  iUustnited  boarvls,  as. 

Post  8to.  iKuntrated  l>oi)rds,  zx.  each. 

Balla  Doana.  I    Tha  Lady  of  Brantoma. ..   |    Tha  Baeond  Bfrs.  Tlllotson. 


Polly. 


Navar  Porgotton. 


Bsvanty-flvs  Brooka  Btraat. 

Blr  Hsnry  Irrlngl  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum."  WitiT Portrait.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  is.tJ. 
Christmas  Days  wtth  Bos.    With  Illustrations  la  Facrimile  of  Old  Prints.    Crown  8vo.  cJoth, 
3r.6rf. [SJUrtify._ 

Flammarion  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Popular  Astronomy  1  A  General  De«:ription  of  the  Heavens.    Translated  br  J.  Ellakd  GOKB, 

1-.R.A.S.    With  Three  Plates  and  sWi  I nustntions.    Medium  8to.  cUitli,  lor.  M. 
Uranlai  A  Romance.    With  87  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ss. 

Fletcher's   (Giles,   B.  D.F^onTpfete^PoeiiisY"  Christ's  Victorie  in 

Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  I>eath,  and  Minor  Poems.    With  Notes  by 
^Rev.  A.  B.  GROSAKT.  P.P.     Crown  Hvo.  cloth  lioanls,  y.  6d, 

Forbes   (Archibald).— the  l^lfeTof   Napoleon  III.      With  Photo- 

gravure  Frontispiece  and  Thirty-sin  full-page  Ulustrarions.    Cheaper  Issue.    Pemy  8to.  cloth.  6s. 

Forbes  (Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  R.  P.). —Dumb.    Crown  8vo.  cl.,  35.  6rf. 
Francillon  (R.  E.),~  Novels  by. 

Crown  Bvn,  cloth  extra,  3/.  6d.  etch :  po<(t  Bvo,  dlnstrated  boards,  ex.  each. 
Ona  by  Ona.     |   A  Roal  Qoosn.   I  A  Dog  and  his  Bhadow.  i    BopasafBand.   Ilhisi 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  l>oar-is.  ax.  each. 
Quasn  Cophotua.    I    Olympla.       I    Bomancas  of  tha  Law* 
Jack  Poyle's  Danghtsr.    Crown  Sro.  clot  hi  .V.  6rf. 


I    King  or  XaavaT 


(Harold),   Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 

Mtnls  sx.  eacn. 

I       Ths  LawtOB  GIrL 


Frederic 

illustrated  boards 

Both's  Brother's  Wlfa. 

Fry's  (Herbert)    Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities,    1904. 

Etilted  liy  JOHN  Lanb.    Puwkhed  Annually.    Crown  Bvo,  doth,  tx.  6d. 

Gardening  Books.     Post  8vo,  is.  each ;  cloth  limp.  is.  6d.  each. 

A  Yaar's  work  In  OardoB  aad  Oreanhousa.   By  George  Glrnny. 
HoBsahold  Hortlonltnra.   By  ToMand  TANn  Trrrold.    Illustrated. 
_Ths  Oardsn  that  Paid  tha  Rant.   By  Tom  jkrkold. ___« 

Gaiiiot  (Paul),  "Books  by : 

Tha  Bad  Bhlrts  1  a  Tale  of  *•  The  Terror."    Translated  by  JOHN  DB  ViLUBRS.    With  •  Fi 
tlspicc*  by  STANLEY  ,WOOp.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  jx.  6JL  ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  ef. 


DV  STA^ILHY    wo 

Lovars  of  tha 

ClowB  tvo,  datk,  gflt  topk  §t. 


Tnmsteted  by  CHARIJIS  LAROCHH,  M.A.    With  ■  Pkoatls- 


CHATTO  *  WIWOUS.   PubllilW,  til  Bt.  Martlmrt  L— ,  LaaJ— .  W.C.    • 

OcntleittHii's   MaKOZlne,    The.      u.    MoDthly.      Conuint  5iari«^ 
OemiKn    Papular  Stories.      Collected  by  the  Brothers  Gnimm  and 


Qlbboa  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo, cl.,  31. 6d.  es..;  post  8vo,  bds 

■oMaOnv.   u'^iii  fnimiiiiin.                 J    ta^'H*  °'"'^  I  *>"  ■««•*' 
CM  noMBT  St  tba  Fonu.  \    pMtii  »l  «h«  Mmjbw. 

D>*  ud  wu.  Hun-a  DaiUkt. 


KvYtaifKl 


Otbiiey  (JomervIHe).— Sontoiicodl    Crowp  Bvo,  doth,  t$.  6J. 
Qllbert'*  (W.  S.)  Original  Plays.     In  3  Series,  poM  Svo.  21.  6d.  each. 


aU«lng  (AInrnon),  Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  f;ilt  lop,  6*.  eacli. 


aianvllle  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

fl»r*HlMari  A  Roniwis 
JuriartaiMUt.  wiK  a  Pnw 


Qienny  (Qeorge).— A  Year's  Work  In  (jarden  and  Oreenhouse: 


Oodwin  (William).— Uvea ol  the  Necromancers.  Fo»t8vc.  d.,». 
Golden    Treasury    of  Thoug-ht,  The:    A  UiciioBary  o(  Quotations 

Qoodman  (E.  J.).— The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.  Cr.  8vo,  yjM. 
Qore  (j.  Ellard,  F.R.A.S.).— The  Stellar  Keavcns:  an  InUoduc- 
dr«ce  (Alfred  A.).— Tales  of  a  Dying  Race.  Or.  Bvo,  doib.  3b.  6J. 
Oreeks  and    Romans,  The   Life   of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Greenwood  (James:    "The  Amateur  Casual ").— The  Prisoner 

KDirHntTciawa  *n,  W 


!•   CHATTO  *  WINDU5,JPuUlAlicrt.  ni  St.  Martta'a  Laae.  Lond— .  W.C. 
Griffith  (Cecil).-'Corliithla  Marazion :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth 

muta,  y.  id. 

Qunter  (A.  Claverins:,  Author  of  'Mr.   Barnes  of  New  York'). — 

A  Florida  Bnohantwnt.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  y.  6J. ____^_^ 

Qiittenberjr  (Violet),  Novels' by.  ~ 

Ntttthsr  J«w  now  GMSk.  |  Th«  Pow«v  of  tta*  Palmist. 


Hair,  Tfie :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.    Trans- 
lated from  tlie  C»nnan  of  r)r.  J.  PiNCttS.    Crowr.  F\o,  ij. ;  doth,  u.  CJ. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  (iordon).  Poems  by.     Cr.  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  6$.  each. 

N«w  Bjnbola.             I       L««nd«  of  tha  Morrow.       |       Tba  Barpaat  Play. 
Maldan  Ecataay.    SnuU  4to.  cloih  tKtra.  8x. 

Halifax  (C.)«— Dr.  Ruinsey*s  Patient.      By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meads  and 

CUKHuKu  Halifax,  m. l\   Cr  ..wi  fvo.  cloth.  -./.  t.i. 

Hail  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    With  numerous 

lUuvtnitions  on  Stect  an-.l  W«>ol  by  MaCLISK,  GILHEKT,  HaRVEV,  and  GEURCB  CRUIK5H.1NK. 
SiiiaU  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7J.  W.  ^____________________^__ 

Hall  (Owen),' Novels  by. 

Tha  Traok  of  a  Btorm.    Cmwn  Bvo.  cloth,  y.  6tL ;  picture  doth,  ftit  teck,  ■«• 
Jataam.    Crown  «»o,  doth,  y.  6J, 

Crown  Sto,  cloth,  gib  top.  &;.  c.ich. 

I  Uamando. 


Halllday  (Andrew).— Every  "day  Papers.    Post  8vo.  picture  bds.^2i. 
Hamilton   (Cosmo),  Stories  by.  Crown  8 vo,  cloth  gilt.  3s.  6i.  each. 

Tha  Glamour  of  tha  Imjpoaalbla.  I       Throufh  a  Kayhoia. 

•»*  The  two  ^oriea  mayauobe  had  bound  toiifether  in  one  volume,  crown  Sro,  cloth,  y.  W. 

Harte's  (Bret)  Collected  Works.    Revised  by  the  AuthoTT  LIBRARY 

EDITION,  In  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vn.  cloth  rxtra.  6r.  e.ich. 


VoL 


ti 


I.  CoMri.nrR  Pohtical  an»  Dramatic  WouKri.    With  Steel-plate  Portrait. 
II.  TiiK  l.ucK  OF  Roaring  Camp— Hohf.miav  papkrs— American  LxcENDh 

111.  TAI-KS  of  the  ARCONAUIS— F-ASll-RN  .SKUmiKS. 

IV.  Gakrirl  Conroy.  I    Vol.  V.  STORiKti— Cun!.>i:nshd  Novels.  &c. 

VI.  Tales  of  iiih  Pacific  Slopf.. 
VII.  TALF.S  OF  TIIK  PACIFIC  SlOPR— II.    With  Portrait  by  JOHN  P8TTIB, 
VIII.  TALF-.A  of  THK  PI.N'B  A.NI>  IHB  CVPRES.S. 

IX.  nuCKBVR  AND  CHAPPAREI..  I 

X.  talhs  OF  Trail  akd  town.  &c 


With  Portrait  of  tb«  Author  and  4a  lOu*' 
Crown  Ito,  backmxi.  4s.  6J, 


Brat  Harte'o  Choloa  Worka,  in  Proca  and  Vorse. 

ir-nttciK.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth,  y.  6ti 
Bret  Harta'o  Poatleal  Worka,  Indudlm;  "Some  Later  Verses. 
Borne  Lator  Verse ■.    Crown  8vo,  hnrn  cilt,  5/. 
In  a  KoUow  of  tha  Hills.    CrovnSvo.  picture  cloth,  (bthack.  «r. 
Condensed  Novels.  (Tlio  Two  Swies  m  One  Volume.)   Pott  i.vo,  doth,  gUt  top.  v.  net;  leather. 

jjilt  cJges,  :..'.  n«.  


On  tha  Old  Trail. 
Ifndav  tha  Bad  woods. 


Crown  Bvo.  c  oth,  6x.  each. 

From  Bandhlll  to  Plna. 
.     .     ..  „      ...     Btoples  in  Height  and  Bfaadow. 
■r.  Jaek  Hamlln'a  Mediation. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6J.  each ;  post  8to,  picture  boards.  */.  each. 
Oahrlel  Conroy. 

A  Waif  of  tha  Plains.    ^Vlth  «o  inu^ration^  by  Stanlrv  L.  Wood. 
A  Ward  of  tba  Coldao  Gate.    Witii  59  Illustrations  by  STANLbY  U  Woon, 


Crown  8vo,  cUth  extra,  y.  &/.  each. 
With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  l>r  J.  A.  ChriktiF. 
•.    With  47  Ilhij-trxttons  by  W.  D.  Almdni>  and  otht*r<t. 


Busy !  A  Novel. 

Bally  Dovra.  •<: 

Tha  Bell-Rlntfer  of  Antfers,&c.    With  v)  Illustrations  l>y  nv:>iHY  Harpy  and othen 

Clarence :  A  .^tory  of  the  American  War.    With  Higl-.t  Illu^tr  •tiiin<>  by  A.  JULH  GDi'^DMAN. 

Barker's  Luck,  &c.    With  t)  Illustrations  by  A.  Ft^RH^^riKK,  Paul  Hardy,  d:c 

Devil's  Ford,  &c.    With  a  l'rontisi>iece  by  w.  H.  Ovpkknd. 

The  Crusade  of  tha  **  Excelsior."    With  a  Frontispiece  hv  T.  Krknard  PARTkinCR. 

Three  Parinors  ;  or.  The  I!i|f  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  liilL    With  J  Iniistrations  by  J.  GUUCflL 

Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.    With  Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  JACOMS-Iloou. 

Maw  Condensed  Novala :  Burlesques. 

Crown  Rvo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each;  picture  cloth,  flit  Kicks,  m.  each. 
Tha  Look  of  Roaring  Camp,  and  Baasatlon  Novels  Condensed. 
A  Bappho  of  Qraan  Bprinfa.  |       Colonel  BtaoboUle's  Cll«Bt» 

A  Protagaa  of  Jack  Hamlin's.   With  numeruu,  Ililustxations. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  at.  each. 
Ab  Halran  of  Red  Dog.     I    The  liuck  of  Hearing  Camp.    I    CaUfomlan  StortM. 

Foal  tro,  Iflustrated  boards,  ar.  each  ;  cloth,  ar.  64.  each. 

VUV*  I      VbtiUb.  I  A  Pbyiiia  tf  the  aieavMi 


CWATTO  *  WI^D^8.  PuMI«hif«.  Ill  St.  Btortla'i  Uw.  Lowfa<,  W.C.     il 

Handwrltlnjc,  The  Ph[Ia«ophy  of.  With  over  too  Facsimile*  and 
Hanity-Panky :  Ea^  and  Ditticutt  Tricks.  White  Magic.  Sleight  ol 
Hardy  {Rev.  E.  J.,  Author  of  '  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married').— 

lAv*,  Ceunahlp.  t.n4  MuFlB^._Cr»>i  tn.  tioii.,  ji.  u. . 

hardy  (Iza  iiutiusi'.  Novels  by. 

Th*  Lmmt  Bill,  ™"      ' ''       I       SUn.  WaiiskB,  bd*  FU& 


Hardy  (Thomu) .—Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.     Von  Svo,  cloib 


CbuMr°nr  aakooli.  ^fiililfc.-,-, 

Willi  «  Franl^ucr.    )lflIn|ilTa,ckHli.  ii.  nf. 

iiawe^l)r(Rev.'H7  RmM. A ^ jr.— American  Humorists:  Wakhinoton 


Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

OmrOt.  °"   'I'Kllll*  aM^'llD.*"    'I 

*artuD*1  FobL     I  Bum.  FvUf  Ilium. 


Heckettiorn  (C.  W.},  Booksby.    Crown  Svo.  cloth, rTi'i  top,  6t.  each. 
Helps  (Sir  ArthurTT  Bookiby.     I'ost  Hvo.'cibtb  linip,  as.6d.  each!"" 

Henderaon  (Isaac).  — Agatha  Page:  A  Novel.  "  Cr.  Hvo.cL., 31.  6J. 
henty  (O.  A.),  Novels  by. 


Herman  iHenty).— A  Leading  "Lady."     Fosi  bvo.  ilmh.  21."  fj.       _ 
Hcrtzka  (Dr.  Tbeodor).— t^iweland :~  A"SociarAiiiicii<iitioii.'   Traos.' 

HcMC-Wartenc  (Clieviiittr  Ernst  voinV.— Tunis :~TiirXaid~an(t 
HnniFleadony.—ZanibTa "the  Detective.'  CroWd  ilvo.  cloth.' 3i76<f.i 

Hliifuoii7ft.  A,),  NoveUby.    Crown  BvoTcloihTBilt" top!  61.  each. 


Ho^  (Mrii^  Caahel).— The  Lover'"8""Creed.    I'l^i "Svo'  l>a3rds,"at- 
Hblid'nr;  Where  to  m  for  ■/"!?>■  E.  P.  Sit-ll,  Sir"H.  M"*x"we"li, 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by."  ~ 

fiooper  {Mrs."ae<>.).— The  'ri!oi»«~A~)^by.    1*0^  Bvo,  boarJs,  »." 


la   CHATTO  *  WiNPUS,  PubH»iierj,  iii  St.  MarUn'i  Lane.  Loadm.  W.C 
Hood's  (fhomaA)  Choice~Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Ufa  of 

r  IB  Aui::.>r.  P^rtrtlt.  4iul  aoo  Itiu-lratUm*!.    i.'rown  9«o.  ctutli.  y.  M. 

Hood's  Whims  »nd  Oddltlss.    With  8^  lU^.r.raunnv    Wfi  Hvo.  halt'lwund.  ur. __^ 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works;  including  his Ludi- 

crut:«  A.lientures.  lUun  N<-»t«,  Puns,  and  Uou««.    Wuh  a  Life.    A  N«w  EJitioa.  with ■  Fnmtbpiscs. 
(..'ro«n  Kvi).  cl*ith,  u.  <iki.  _ _________^^^.^_^— 

Hopkins  (Tli"he)V  Nov'elsby.  " 

Tor  FMSdom.    Crown  Svo.  ».l'tli.  6s. 

Crown  rtvn.  •  l.^h,  y,  6d.  each. 

*Twlzt  Lev*  and  Duty.  With  a  i-ro:;ti<.|-ic>  •>.  |  Th«  IncompI«t«  AdvdntnvdV. 

Thtt  Mugantaof  Carrlconna.         |    Moll  Mafr«ndttn.    with  »  iUu>ir.»ti.»ia  i>y  C.  ok eGORY. 


Home  (R.  Henglst).  — Orion:    An  Epic  Poem.     With  Photograph 

Port  rait  l»y  SrvM  F  K  s.    T^uth  Fdition     Cr'wn  »vo.  cloth  »'»tra.  ?f. 

Hornuns  ;h.  W.).— The  Shadow  of  the  Rope.     Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

vilttoft.  ts. 

tiuiro  (Victor).— the  Outlaw  of  Iceland  (Han  d'Islande).    Trans- 

Ittad  bjr  Sir  Oll.i-.ifRT  CAMPBELL.    Crowa  tro.  cloth,  y.&d. 

Hume  (Fergus),  Novels  by. 

Tho  Lady  from  Nowhoro.   Crown  8to,  cloth,  y.  64. ;  plctura  cloth,  flat  back,  a* 
Tha  MiUfonalPa  Myatary.    Crown  tTO.  duth.  ?>.  6./. 

Hunicerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  *  Molly  Bawn  '),  Novels  by. 

t.'r«i«ii  Svc.  Lk'ih  eitra.  ^t.  6J.  each:  post  Sre.  lUintratcd  boards,  tf.  each  :  clu*h  liinp.  v.  UL  each. 


A  Haldan  All  Forlorn. 

In  Duraneo  Vila. 

■arval. 

A  Modern  Ctrea. 

Aprira  Lady. 


Patar'a  WIffa. 
Lady  Patty. 


y  Vamar's  Flltfht. 
Tha  Rad-Houaa  Myatary. 


an  Unaatlafaotory  Lovar« 

Tha  Profosaor's  ■vparlmaalt 

Tha  Throa  Graoaa. 

Nora  Craina. 

A  Mantal  Stratflai 


Crown  8vo.  cluth  extra,  31.  6J.  each. 
_  An  Anxious  Momant.J_  Tha  Coming  of  Chloa.  I  A  Point  of  Consclanoa.  I  liOWlca. 

Hunt's  (Leis:h)  Essays:  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Comer,  &c.  Edited 

l.V  Hl>MUNU  ULI.IKK.     Powbiro,  half-ltnunJ.  SJ. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  eitra.  y.  &./.  e^^h  :  p<Ht  Seo.  Ilhistratad  boards,  tf.  aach. 
Tha  Kioadaa  Caakat.  Salf-Condamnad.       1       That  Othar  P— on. 

Hrs.Jnllat.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3;.  &/. 


Hutchison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt-breaking.     With  25  lUustra- 

turns.    Crown  8to.  ckith  extra,  y.  &/. 

Hydrophobia  :  An  Account  of  M.  Pastbur's  System  ;  The  Technique  of 

lii«  Metlio<l.  and  Statisticfc_By  Rl'NAlM*  STZOR.  M ■  B.    Cr?wn  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Idler  Magazine   (The).    Edited  by  Robert  Barr.    Profusely  Illus- 
trated.   6./.  Mwnthlv.  

Impressions  (The)  of  Aureole.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  2*.  6i. 


Indoor  Paupers.     By  One  of  Them.    Crown  8vo,  15. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 


Inman  (Herbert)  and  Hartley  Aspden.— The  Tear  of   Kaiee. 

Crown  8yo.  cl'-fli.  t;ilt  top.  6s. 

in   Memoriam :  •.•ferses  for  every  Day  in  the  Year.    Selected   and 

arroiiired  l»y  l.fCY  Rtl^LHY.    Small  squareSro.  cloth,  as.  6d.  net:  leather,  y.  6d.  net. 

Innkeeper's  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Manual. 

My  ^.  TREVOk.n.wiKS. A  New  Edition.    Crown  B\o.  cloth.  «j. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,   Songs'blL     Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 

FiMCHVAl,  (IH  WP.S.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  9r.6J. 

Irving  (Sir  Henry) :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  tbe  Lyceum. 

_Bv  Pi- ROY  I-lTZnERALD.    With  Portrait.    Crown_8TO._cloth,  ts.  6d. 

James  (C.  T.  C.).  — A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hdiinds^     Post 

8vo.  cloth  liiiiD.  IT.  6./. 

Jameson  (William).— My  Dead  Self.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  2J.  6d. 


Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL. P.).— Dramatic  Pictures,  &c.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth.  51. 
Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

Curloaltlea  of  Crltlolam.    Post  8vo.  cloth  fimp.  v.  6d. 

IfOrd  Tannyson  i  A  Biographical  Sketch.    With  Portrait.    Psit  Iro,  dotti,  u.  M 
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Jefterles  (Richard),  Books  by. 

TiwaMBAti.   r-H.;*.wi..«.iiJ.^ 

MHm  BUI  LoDdiiB?'         '""^      .PMHW.  ^^  uVoltiiTrtaHfc 

'^.,A'74:'»'°.:^Tt;:^J.'"l■::i^7■^^.Li.''"  "  ""  *■"* "  ***  "*"-  '^•**"°*. 

Jerome  (Jerome  K.),~Books~byr  

^'S£'iS;wa!.w.l'c!"»"ruTm...'».'i>>"s.*"vy™™^ 
Jerrald  (Douglas).— The   Barber's   Chair  i    anJ   The   Hedtehos 
Jerrold  (Tom),  Worl(«~by,    Post  SvoTli.  ea. ;  cloth  limp,  ii.  6i.  each. 

TM  Oudan  tfasl  P^d  UH  Kant. 

Boa— iMUHamaailiirai  A  Goi.l|^  jIbui  FlowtnJllBMnWJ.         

Jesse  (Edward).— Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a  Country  Life. 


Jones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works  by.   Cr.  B*o,  c1.  extra.  31. 6d.  e; 

emBUkMCnoBkUonai^  Hiiicir  in»^»«li».  V  ' " 


JonsoB's  (Ben)  Works.      With  Notes  Criiical  and  Exptaoatory,  and 
JiMephus,  Tfie  Com  pi  etc  Works  of ."^  TriiTsTated  by  Wai  ston.    Cou- 


losephus,  The  Complete  Woi 


Kempt  (Robert).- Pencllafid  Palette:  Chapters  on  An  and  Artiiti. 


Kershaw    (Mark).  —  Colonial    Facts   and    Fictions :    Hnmoroos 


Kiiiff  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by.     Post  gvo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
■A*  ttwMut  sf  laa  OiwL,-        1       PuiIsbI  SIbi*.       |       mul  aany, 

Kipling  Primer  (A)7  ~Inc  1  u d i □  g~BToKra phi cal  and  Critical  Cbaptera, 

Knltht   (Wimam,  M.R.c"s.,    and    Edward,    L.K.C.PO.  —  The 


Knichts  (the)  of  the  Lktn:  Akomaaca  of  the  Thineenth  Century. 
Lambert (Ocorge).— The  Presldant  of  Boravla.  Crowu  avo.cl.y.M. 
Lamb's   (Charley  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  includiag 


Mw^lto 


Lane  (Edward  Wllllam}.—The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  com. 
Larwood~^acob),  Works'byT  " 


Lehmaiiin  (R.  C.l,  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  doth,  u.  6d.  wb. 
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I.ei^h  (Henry  S.).— Carols  of  Cockayne,     Printed  on  hand-made 

ln'.'^T,  b  ••II    I  ii|  l--.Kkrt-l,  cf.        _ 

Leiand  (C.   Cjodfrey)7^^  Manual  of  Mendlni^and 'Repairing. 

'A  it:>  I  "-aitfrwin.    rri^wn  ►vu,  ci*th,  y.  _    

Lepcl letter  (Hdmond).  —  Madame  Sans-Q^ne.     Translated  from 

lUm  i'  rench  l.y  I< »:  I N  s « i.  '» : : '.   i:<  •"■     Tusi  Bw.  cloth,  ft.  bJ. ;  plctur»  boards.  «x. 

Leys  (John  K.),  Novels  by. 

Th«  LlndC»ya.    Toit  Bvo.  ptccrr  !>.1s.,  ts.     ]  A  lOM  TamvtetlOB.  .Cr.Bro.  cloth.  S|U:Jtop.  &■. 

LllburnJAdam)^— A  Tragedy"  In  MarbleT    Crown  avo.  cloth," y-  6^* 
Lindsay  (Harry,  Author  of'Methodistldylls'),  Novers  by. 

Crovn  Bto.  cloth,  31.  6>/.  each. 
Rhoda  Rob«r(«.  I   ThaJaooblts-  A  Koni«nc«oftheConsplraqror*Th«Foity.* 

Cr.iMu  kio,  cloth,  sUt  i>j\\  tfS.  rach. 
Jadah  Pyseroft,  Puritan.  | Tha  Btorr  of  liaalt. 

Linton  (r-.  Lynn),  Works  by. 

An  Octava  of  Frlanda.    Ciown  Srn.  ^>.>;h.  y.  ftf 

•  ror-n  9\-a,  cl.^th  extra,  it.  '^.  e«vh  ;  |iu>t  :"<o,  i:)u&tr;.te(1  bf«.ir-.N,  ac.  each. 


Patricia  Ksmball.  Ions. 

Tha  Atonomant  of  Kiaam  Dundaa. 
Tiia  World  Wall  Lost.  With  i.*  r.rusts. 
Tlia  One  Too  Many. 

Tka  Rsbal  of  iha  Family. 

Po»t  8»o,  cluth  limp,  *.'.  N/.  rjch. 
Witch  Btoriaa.                                              I        Oursalvaai  Essaj«  on  Womea. 
I  raeahootiiig  t  K«tr*ct«  froni  the  Works  of  Mrs.  I.YN.*  I.JMon,  


U  ndar  which  I«ord  7    With  tt  IIIuittratioBS. 
*  My  I<ova !  *      i     Bowing  tha  Wind. 
Paaton  Caraw,  Milhotmrnac:'!  Miver. 
Dnlcle  Evarton.  i  With  a  BUkan  Tliraad. 


Lowe  (Charles,   M.A.).— Our  Greatest  Living;  Soldiers.    With 

8  r»rtr.-i.tv    Crown  Svo,  cloth, ')f.  6«/.    _  _      _  

Lucy  (Ilenry~WO.— Gideon  i^ieycc:   A  Novel.     Crown  8vo.  cloth 

CK'.fj,  .v>  6J.  :  T''^*t  i<fo,  ii'.uMrateil  lvi,ir  '>:.  tr. 

McCarthy 


ly  (Justin),  Works  by. 

fy  or  Onr  Own  Tlmaa,  fru:r.  the  Acces' 

r.:»RAI'.V    I-'.):rH.>N'.      l-our    V...ls.,  demy 


A  Hfptory  or  Onr  Own  Tlmaa,  fru:r.  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Flection  of 
T-  .  r.:»RAl'.V  I-'.):rn.>N'.  l-our  V...ls.,  demy  j5vi.,  cl.  ih  e»tTa.  1. *.  each. -Also  a  INjPL'I^R 
1  i>iri««N.  in  lour  Vik.,  I  rr.wn  8vo.  cloth  exlrn,  t.f.  eaich.  —  An!  the  Jl  ViKhK  I'lJli'lON.  with  an 
A':»en  lix  oi  Fvents  to  llic  end  of  iif/>,  m  Two  Vols.,  laruc  cmwn  8vo,  cUtli  extra.  ?J.  6.^.  each. 

A  Hlatory  of  Our  Own  Tlmaa,  Vol.  V.,  (lom  iUZa  tuthe  b.dmond  Jubii««.  DemyBvo,  clwth 
exir.i,  iri.  :  or  crown  i»Tii,  r'oth,  ts. 

A  Htatory  of  Onr  Own  Tlmaa,  Vol.  VI.,  from  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  1897,  to  tha  Acceawicm  ol 
Kin<  Kdw-ud  VII.     Deniy  Ifvo.  cl.->rh.  izr.  ^^A*r.^'y. 

A  Bhort  Hlatory  of  Our  Own  Tlmas.  One  VoL,  crown  ere,  cloth  extra,  61.— Also  a  ChkaP 
Hni'iiLAR  F.1»lTIi»N.  post  bvu.  cloth  liinp.  7j.  6./. 

A  History  of  tha  Four  Oaorgaaandor  William  tha  Fourth.   By  Justin  McCarthy 

.mil  j:'*;nN  Hintly  McCarthy.    1  -.m   « .ii-!..  clemy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  i^j.each. 
Tha  Rol^n  of  Quaan  Anne.    2  vols..  1I-    %  '«■•.  c'.uili.  tis  each. 
Rominlscancaa.    V\  i;h  a  I'urtrait.    Tw«.  •.     ,    i!<-my  8vn,  cloth,  a4.r. 

tTriiwii  ^ivo,  ciifth  extra.  %s.  f>i.  eav-h ;  post  8vu.  i.>  •  -.i.tte-t  bv.irU'i,  as.  each ;  doth  Mtip.  3J.  6,t.  aach 
Tha  Watardala  Nafghbonra.  Donna  Qnlxota.    Wirh  i.>  Illustrations. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 


A  FK.!r  Saxon.  j  Linlay  Roohfora. 

Dear  Lady  Dladaln.  I  Tho  DIotator. 
Miaa  Misanthrope.   ^Vi:l.  la  r.!>i>ir.vi<;n-._ 


Tha  Comet  of  a  Season. 
ZSald  of  Athens.     Wi:h  is  Illustrations. 
Camlola:  A  C>irl  with  a  I«ortunc. 
^Redjpiamonda.      i     Tha  Rlddla  RlnC, 

rr»'«n  -.v. I,  tl'.th.  3».  f^.  each. 
Tha  Three  Dlsgraeea,  and  othe*  Siiric":.        |        Mononla  t  A  Lore  Story  of  *  Forty-elcrht.' 
*Tha  Right  Honourable!*    Cy  J  us  ri.N  McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Campbkll  Prabu.    Crown -Jvo, 

cluth  cxIiJ.  6r.  

McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly),  Wbrksby^ 

The  French  Revolution.    rCcnstitu^nt  Assembly,  1789-9x1.    Four  Vols.,  demy  Sro.  doth,  i«f,  each. 

An  Outline  of  tlio  History  of  Ireland.    Crown  Svo.  i-.. :  doth.  tt.  6.t 

Ireland  Since  the  Union:  Sketchet  oi  Irish  Ilisturv,  rro^iSto.    Crown  dvo,  doth,  te. 

Haflz In  London  :  Pocm^.    SmallSvo.  t;oU  c...<  ..  .>.   ... 

Our  Sensation  Novel.    Crown  f;vn,  picturn  <-,.■, .  r.  1 .. ;  -luth  limp.  u.  64. 

Doom:  An  Atl.mn-:  Lpivule.    Cio«n  tvo.  pi.ture  lj.li,  ij. 

Dolly :  A  .sketch.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. 

lilly  Lass:  A  Romance.    Crown  <v.\  picture  corer.  u. ;  cloth  liii:p,  it.  6rf. 

A  Juondqn  Legend.  _Crou:i  M-n.r.ioUi.  3f.^ir.  ___^________________ 

MacCoil  (Hujfh),  Novels  b}^    ~ 

Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet.    I'.^-t  Fvo.  ir.ustrated  boards,  aj. 
Kdnor  Whltlock.    l.rown  Kv«i.  r>  »th  extra.  t>s. 


Maolonell  (Ajjncs).  -Quaker  Cousins,    y^t  8vo.  boards^as^ 

MacOresfor  (Robert).- Pastimes  and  PlaVers:    Notes  on  Popular 

Oames._ro^t  Bto,  tl.i'.h  limp.  ts.  fii. 

M'achray  (Robert),  Novels  by. ~Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  lop.  65.~each. 

A  Blow  ovar  tha  Haart.  |  Tha  Myttary  of  Llnoola't  Ina« 


CMATTO  *  WIWPU5.  P 

MMDonAtd  (QcorM,  CCoTtT  Books' by.'"  

»"!■"*  »——y— n—f  ■..■<■.-'.    T„  VH^.,  inr.s.  cloa.  ilk  (dCK  to 


'  Internides   ind    Undertones;   or, 
msckenna  (Stephen  JJ  oad  J.  Aueustus  O'Shea.— Grave  Kin 

Macllse  Portrait  dallery~(The)  oMlluatrloli9~Uterary~Ch~arAc- 

Micquold  (Mr*.).  .Workrbyr~Square  SvoT^loih  MtraJ  6*."eacli.' " 

Plalnru  uiflSSaBd*  &m''Manudr  uid^arluuy.  ^'lihiK  t>r  T.  ft.  Mtcuuuiu. 
ThrooA  Marmudr-    Willi  ai  IDuiuilhinl^y  T.  It.  Mk'Jiii/oiLTud  ■  Hip, 

afcnuTYnrtrtiM.  Tw»itrlrlu«raiio.iii.rT.R.tlAcvL-uiD. 

Magician's   Own   Book,'  The:    Performances  with  Ecgs,  Hats,  &ci 

Mas:lc  Lant«m,  The,   snd  its  MiiiaKeaient' :  Includinfi  full~I'rici'ical 


nia  Charta:    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Oii[;iaal  in   tho  Udtish 


Mallory   (Sir  Thwiias).  —  Mort   d'Arthdr:'"'The  Stor»e'ii"of "Kios 


IHallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 

n*  Maw  Mapabll*.  ro«>™.ilM»,  «■  W.s  [ikni»i»iMd,.ii. 
*»•  Mas  Ful  mud  Ylriimai  IMiliJ'tM  ww  I-JJ"'.   !'«■  ivo.  tkUt  u.  i^. 
_  ^aama.    SnuU  tin. pmhinwil.  to.  |    !■  Llt«  Worth  IllYIB^ T    CrowDi™,  clHL  enlrJ.  ri. 

Mai-Kiieirltte  (Paul  and  Victor)!— the  Disaster.      Translated  If 

MlYmillH:,  Lbh-.    Cmwn  m.  rl.<li.  y.  M. 

MarlOTTc's  Works.  Iiicinditis  bis  Transtattons.  Edited,  with  tio'es 
Mason  <Plnch)i'—AnnatB  of  the  Horse^Slioe  Ciiib!  With 5  IlJus- 
Masslnser's  Plays.' ~FroiirtheT'exr5~wrLLiAii  G[FPORri~i;dii,.l 
Matthews' (Brander}T==A~S«cret'of' the  Sen, '&c.      Post  8vo,"i!liii- 


Meade  (L.  T.).Novels  by. 


Merlvale  (Hermanll— Bar,  Stage,  and  PIstfonn :   Autobiograplic 


i6   CHAI  lU  «  W INDUS,  PublUhcrt,  iii  At.  MarttB>  L«n«t  LMld»B,  W.C 

Merrick  (Leonard),  Novels  by. 

Tbtt  Man  who  was  flood.   Pod  Ivo,  pKtur*  boanli,  w.  _ 

Crown  tvo.  doth.  y.  &/.  «ach.  —.^  .. 

Thio  Sta<o  of  Foolo. |         CjnthUi  A  Daugbtw  ofth<PMfaclnw. 

Mexican  Mustans:  (On  a),  throuRh  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.     By 

A.  H.  SWHET  aud  J.  ARMOV  KNOX     W»tli  705  IHu^tMtiQii*.    Crown  t^*K  cloth  vxtn,  jt.  td. 

Miller  (Mrs.  F.  'Fenwick).— PhysibioKy  for  the  Youns;  or.  The 

Houw  of  IJtm.    With  numrrmi*  lliustration*.    Po«  8vo,  cloth  limp,  if.  6d. 

Mllton~(J.  L.)^— the  Bath'  iii  Diseases  off  the  Skin.    Post  8vo. 

Mlnto"(Wm.).— Was  She  Ciood  or  Bad  ?    Crown  8vo,  rloth,  is.  6rf. 
Mitchell  (Edmund),  Novels  by. 

Tho  X«oao  atav  aash.   With  8  Illuttrations  by  Norm  \v  H.  Hardy.   Crowo  •wo,  doth,  %b.  M. 


CrowD  Bvo,  doth,  silt  toi).  ts  eich. 
\ Th«  BolforU  ol  CalkOB. 

Crowrn  8vo,  picture  cloth,  flat  lackv  ax.  «ach. 
I       Tha  Tompio  off  Oooth.      ;    Towards  tho  Btoraol  8no 


Only  a  Nigtfor. 
_Plo4toM  of  Paris  _  

Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6i.  each. 

Tho  Oan-Runnar  t  A  Romance  of  Zululankl.    With  «  Hioiiti^nlrce  hy  STANLEY  L.  WOOD 
llanohaw  Fannlni's  Qiioot.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  S  tanlay  L.  WOOD. 
Tho  TMunph  of  Hilary  Blaehland: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  yt.  bd.  each ;  picture  doth,  flat  backs,  at.  eadk 
Tho  Look  off  Oorard  Bldgoley. 
Tho  KlnC*  AaMgaL    With  St»  full-page  lUustrAtions  by  StanlBY  L.  WOOOl 

■ikVllaad'C  Choia.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  gilt  tc«T».  61. 


Molesworth    (Mrs.).— Hathercourt   Rectory.    Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

3T.  6d. !  po<it  Bvo,  niiiiitratfHl  lioanU.  ar. 

'Moncrieff  (W.  D.  Scott-).— The  Abdication:  An  Historical  Drama. 

With  Srvrn  EtLliingl  by  John  I'ETTIE.  W.  Q.  ORCHAttUSON,  J.  MACWHIRTBR.  COLIN  IIUNTF.R. 
K.  Machi-th  anil  Tom  Oraham.    Imi>crial  4to.  buckrain,  an. 

MbntaK:u  (lrvlnsr).--Things~i  Have~5een  In  War.    With  16  fixll- 

paife  lUustrationi.    Crown  Pvo,  cloth,  ts.      

Moore  (Thomas),  Works"  by. 

Tho  Eploursan  1  and  Alelphron.    Pom  <)ro.  h.iir-bouni1,  ar. 

Proao  and  Voroot  induaim;  .Siip|ire<«ed  P^s^.-iKe^  from  the  MEMOIRS  O*  LORD  BYRON.     Edhed 
by  K.  K  SlIP.PHURI).     With  Poitr.iit.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7/.  6d. 

Morrow  (W.C.).— Bohemian  Paris~of  to-bay.    With  zo6  Illustra- 
tions fy^Doi'ARpct;ci;i;i.^__sm^idfci'iy8voj^d«H^ 

Muddock  (J.  E.),  Stories  byi    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  5^.  6d.  each. 

Baal lo  tha  Jaator.    With  Frontispiece  by  Stanlev  Wood. 

Yonnil  lioohlnvar. I        Tha  Goldsn  Idok 

Poat  8vo,  inustrateil  bodnls  v.  each. 
Tho  Boad  Man's  Socrot.  I         Prom  tho  Bosom  off  tho  Doop* 

■torloo  Waird  and  WondorfuU    Po«t  8vn.  illustrated  I>oards  ^f. :  cloth,  as.  &f. 
If  aid  Harlan  and  Robin  Hood.    With  la  lllusuatioas  by  S.  L.  Wuoo.    Crown  8ve,  cloth  aatra, 
31.  tJ.:  picture  cloth,  fl-it  l-ack.  .r. «__^ 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  ivd,  rloth  evtrj,  y.  td.  each  :  po>t  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ^s.  each. 


A  Xilfo'S  Atonamont. 

Josaph'a  Coat,    ij  Illuus. 

Coals  of  Plro.    3  Illusts. 

Val  Btrangs. 

Haarta. 

Tho  Way  of  tho  World. 


A  Hodal  Pathar. 
Old  Blazar's  Haro. 
Cynto  Portuna.    I-rnnti>p. 
By  tha  Goto  of  tha  Baa. 
A  Bit  of  Haman  Natnro. 
First  Parson  Blntfular. 


Bob  MarUn's  Llttlo  Qlvl, 
TImo's  Ravongost 
A  Wastod  Crlmo. 
In  DIrost  Paril. 
Mount  Daspalr. 
A  Capful  o'^Nalls. 


Tha  Making  of  a  Novollst  t  An  lixperiincnt  in  Autubioffrapliy.    With  a  CoUotypa  Ponralc.    Cr. 

rvu.  bill,  k  ram.  yi.  id. 
My  Contomporarlas  In  Platlon.    Crown  Bvo.  buckram,  y.  &/. 
Ufa  Own  Ghoot.    crown  8vo,  iSxMi.  ^r.  f>d  .  piyture  cloth.  Hat  back,  u. 
_.  .     _  Ctown  £vf«.  iloTi:,  1.-.  t^i.  fioh. 

This  Llttlo  World.  |       A  Raoa  for  Millions.    !    Tho  Ohureli  of  Hiimaalty. 

Talss  la  Proso  and  Vorso.    With  Frontiipiec«>  i>>  Aki itvR  Hopkins. 

_.  .    -       ^  -  Crown  8vo,  dotlC  cU*  ton.  ox.  each. 

Dospair*s  Last  Joumoy. [       Varona's  Pathor. 

Josoph's  Coat.    Popfi.AR  Eon  ion,  mrdiuin  bvo,  o:/. 


Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels  by. 

^        __        <-rown  8vii.  cloth  eitra,  y.  6d,  each :  post  8rn.  illiistritfHl  lK>3r<l<.  ar.  each. 
Ono  Travallar  Rotorns.  1       Tho  Bishops'  Btblo. 

Paul  Jones's  Alias,  ^.v.   with  lUunrattoat tv  A.  FoRi'M T)  K  ind i;.  N ;i-<u sr> 


f 
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Mnrray  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

A  Samo  of  Blngi        

Riewbolt  (nQ.—Taken  from  the  Enemy,    Post  8vo,  leatherette,  is. 
Nlsbet  (Hume),  Books  by. 

*  Ball  Up.'    CirtwD  Rvo.  clotti  «ztra.  yt.  6d. ;  p<Mt  8ro,  lOustrated  boardi,  af. 
Dr.  ■•maid  84.  Vlnottnt.   Post  8vo.  lUmtrated  boards,  ax. 

ma  In  Art*    With  as  Ittustrailons.    Crown  tvo.  cloth  extra,  ar.  6d.  ^^^ 


cloth,  w.  td.  Mch. 

-i     A  Sonj  af  Stapaaaai 


Norrls  (W.  E.)f  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3/.  6rf.  each  ;  post  8vo, 

pictitfo  boards  91.  oach. 

mmlnt  Aan*B.  I     ■Illy  Ballaw.    With  ■  Frontispioco  by  F.  H.  Townshnd. 


Wantworth'a  Idaa.   Crovn  ivo,  doth.  y.  6rf. 


dhnet  (Qeors:es)v  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  21.  each. 

Poctov  BaniMMi.  I  _A  Last  X«oya> 

A  Walvd  Oin.    Crown  Sro,  doth,  ji.  td.  ;'po»t  Svo.  picture  boards,  ax. 

X«OV«*B  Depths.    Tfaiisiated  by  F.  ROTIIWELU    Crown  8vo.  dotli.  31.  6»f. 

Th>  Woman  of  My  tary.    rransiated  by  F.  Roth  well.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  gjh  top,  ftg.  

Ollphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 
Tha  PrlmroM  Path.       |     Whltaladtaa.       I     Tha  Ovaataat  Halraw  la  Baglaad. 
Tha  Soroar— a.    Crown  tro,  dofh.  3f.6A [_] 

Orrock  (James),  Painter,  Connoisseur,  Collector.     Dy  Byron 

WKUBiiR.  In  Two  Handsome  Volumes,  snull  fulio.  lllustraud  wtth  nearly  One  Hundred  Photoeravure 
riatoa  aud  a  pm'usinn  rf  Drawings  rer)roduced  in  half-tone.  In  a  handsome  binding  deslfned  by  Sir 
I.  D.  LINTON,  P. K.I.    Pric*>.  in  Duclcram  gilt.  Ten  Guineas  net.    The  Edition  tot  sale  is  stncdy 
_ lisaited  to  Five  Hundred  Munt^eJ  Cojnrs. _^.^_^__^__^^___^___^^^_— — - 

O'Sliaughn^ssy  (Arthiir),  Poems  by: 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  exua,  7/.  6</.  each. 

■nala  and  Moonlight.  \         Sgnga  of  a  Workar* 

liaya  of  Fraaoa.   Crown  fro.  rloiii  extra,  10*.  <i/. 


Ouida,  Novels  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  (4.  ea.;  post  8vo,  illost.  bds..  af.  ea. 


Hald  la  Bondaga. 
Trlootrla. 
Btrathmora.  I  Chandos. 
Caall  Caatlamalna'a  Oaga 


A  Dog  of  Piandafa. 
Pasoarai.       |     Blgna. 
Two  Woodan  Sh< 


In  a  Wlntar  City. 
Arladna.       I  Pnandahlp. 


A  VlUaga  Communa. 
Motha._|    PlpUtgallo. 

Popular  Kditiuns,  medium  8to,  6d.  eac'.i. 
I    Hald  In  Bondaga.  I     Paok.  I 


In  Maramma.  I 

Bimbl. 

Praacoaai       !    Othmavw 

PrInoaaa  NapraxUta. 

Oolldaroy.     I     r 

Two  Oflandara. 


Undar  Two  Flaga. 
Paok.  I  Idaua. 
VoUa-Fanaa. 

Uadar  Two  Flaga.  I  Motha.  r  Haldjn  Bondaga.  l^  Paok.  I    Stvathmora. 

Krlia.    Crown  tvo.  cloth,  y.  6d. ;  post  8to.  pictur«  cloth,  flat  back.  ar. :  lllufttra.ed  boards,  •«. 
a  Watara  of  Bdera.   Crown  kvo.  doth.  y.  o./.  ;  picture  i-loih.  Aat  back,  ax. 
Wladom.  Wit,  and  Pathos,  scJcctrd  iroui  the  Work>  of  uuiua  by  i*.  bYDNBY  MoKRiS.    Pott 
8»o.  doth  eaua.  y.— CUKAP  LniTU>N.  iUustr^ited  lioanis,  ax. 

Pain  (Barry). --Efiza~'s~Husbiindr  Fcap.  8vo.  picture  cover.  1$^ 


Palmer  (W.  T. ),  Books  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

Laka  Country  Ram blaa    With  a  Fmntist>iecv. 

In  Lakaland  Palla  and  Palla.    wuh  a  lTt»ntispie(e^ 


Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vn.  clrnh  extra,  y.  id.  each ;  pokt  8vu.  illustrated  boards,  ex.  each. 
IfOOt  BIr  Maaslngbard.  Tha  FanHly  Boivagraoa. 

A  County  PAmily« 
Laaa  Blaek  than  Wa'ra  Palntad. 
By  Proxy.  |     For  Caah  Only. 

High  8ph>tta. 

A  Gonadaatial  Agant.   With  la  musts. 
A  Orapa  from  a  Thorn.    With  la  lliusts. 


Holiday  Taaka. 

Tho  Myatary  of  Mlrbrldga. 
The  Word  and  t 
Tha  Burnt  Million. 


Tha  Taik  of  tha  Town.   With  la  IBu8ta 

Myatary  of  Mi 
The  Word  and  tha  WUl. 


Bunny  Bcorlaa.      I    A  Trying  Patlaat. 


Homoroua  Btorlaa.  I     From  Bxlla. 
Tha  Poatar  Brothers. 
Married  Beneath  Ulm. 
Bentlnck'a  Tutor,   i   Waltar'a  Word. 
A  Parfact  Treasure. 
Uke  Father,  Like  Bon. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
Carlyon's  Year.      |   CeelPa  Tryat. 
Murphy*a  Maater.  I  At  Har  Maray. 
Tho  ClyfTards  of  ClyfTa. 


Fo<>t  8to  illustrated  boanU.  ax.  each. 


kd.  M 


Owendollna'a  Hi       . 
A  Marina  Baaldanoa. 


Found  Dead. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

The  Canon'a 

Hot  Wooed,  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

The  Beat  of  Husbands. 

Halves.  ,  What  He  Coat  Has. 

Fallen  Fortunes.     Kit :  A  Memory. 

Under  One  Hoof.  I  Olow-worm  Tales. 

A  Prlnoe  of  tha  Blo«>d. 


Soma  Private  Views.  _  _ 

A  Modern  Dick  Whlltlngton  ;  ur.  A  Patron  of  Letters.    With  a  l*urtrait  of  the  Author.   Ciown 

Svo,  cloth,  xt.  bJ.  ;  fiijture  (.1-jtli.  llat  \y*\-k.  is. 
In  Peril  ana  Privation.    U  itii  i-  lUu^tr  .tiun<.    Crown  8vo.  doth.  y.  &f. 
Motaa  from  the  *  News.'   t  rowu  8io._ci.-»th.  i*.  6.^. 

Payne  (Will).— Jerry  the  Dreamer.    Cro'-n  Svo,  cloih.  jj.  6d, 


i8   CMATTO  A  WINPUS.  PaMtohfj,  m  SI,  Mitf't  Laif.  L— doa.  W,C 
Pandurang:  Hari ;   or.  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.     With  Pre&ce  by  Sir 

Bartlr  Frhrb.    PwtlTo.  Ulusttated  boafdi,  mt.  

Paris  Salon,  The  illustrated  Catalogue  off  tlie,  for  ipoa.    (Tventy- 

fmirth  Year. )    With  orcr  yo  lUmtimtiMM.    Detny  lyo,  y. 

Pascars'^rovincial  Letters.     A  New  TraDslation,  with  Historical 

Introduction  and  Notw  by  T.  M'CRIH,  D.D.    Post  >to,  half-doth,  ai. 

Paston  Letters  (Tlie),  1432-1509.    Containing  upwards  of  600  more 

I.cttars  than  appvved  In  th«  otiiiaal  j-volutoe  isau«  la  i787-iMa>  Etdited,  with  Inin«ductioa  and 
NotM,  by  JAMBS  CaiRDNUR,  of  the  Pubbc  Record  OAc«.  A  NEW  EDITION  In  6  VoIuitm,  sq»u« 
demy  Svo,  art  linc«,  iflU  top,  lai.  6d.  aeC  per  volunx  (told  only  in  mts\  The  Edition  wili  consict  o£  650 
cqpiee,  of  which  only  600  are  for  Mle.    The  First  Volume  will  l>e  ready  in  NovemlH-r. 

Aul  (Mars:are~t  A.).— Qentie'aiid  Simpre.    Crown 8vb,  cloth,  with 

Fipntbpiece  by  Helun  PATRRSOy,  y.  6./.;  pott  8»o.  illustrated  boar<K  sx; 

Penneii-Eimhlrst  (Captain  E.).— the  Best  of  the  Fun.    Witn 

R  Coloured  lUustiattont  by  G.  D.  GILES,  and  4S  in  Black  and  White  by  J.  STUROISS  and  G.  U 
< ;n.r.s. Medium  Sto.  cloth,  igilt  top.  i6f. 

Pehnell  (li.  Ciiolmondeley),  Worlcs  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d,  ea. 

Pack  en  Pafaaus.   With  IDustratioiK. 

PM«RUB  Ra-Bftddlad.    With  Ten  fi.U-i  .t^e  IUuMratir>ns  Itv  G.  D!.'  M  OJRIRR. 

Th«  ■us«a  of  nayfatrt  Vera  de  So.  1. 1  ■■.    SHectcd  by  H.  C.  PliXNELl.. 


Pheips  (E.  Stuart),  Worlcs  by.    Post  bvo,  cloth,  is.6d.  each. 

An  OM  Hatd'a  ParadlM.      . I       Bar<l»R  la  Par»dls«. 

B«yoBd  th«  Oatea.    Pott  two.  picture  cover,  xi. :  cloth,  ix.  t>,i. 

Jaok  th«  Flahavman.    lUmtrated  by  C.  W.  Rbmd.    Crown  <ivu.  cloth,  tt.  64. 


Phil  May's  Sketch -Book.   Containing  54  Humorous  Cartoons.  Crown 

folio,  doth,  ai.  6^. 

PKipson  (Dr.T.  L.),  Books  by.    Crown  8vo,  canvas,  gilt  top.  55.  each. 

PameaR  VlollnUtR  and  Plna  YloTlnR.  |       Tha  C>»nffaa«leaR  of  a  Yleltnlat. 

Voteo  and  Violin »  Sketchet.  Anecdotes,  and  Reminisc^ancgs. 

Pilklngton  (Lionel  L.).~MaJiender's  Mistake.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

gilt  top.  6t. 

Pianche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

Th«  PuvROlvant  of  Anna.    With  Six  Plate*  and  Suo  lUustrntiont.    Crown  Svo.  c!oth.  7/.  M. 
Bonga  and  Poama.  »at9-i87»    with  lutfoJuitlun  bv  Mrs.  M ackaknujiS.    Crown  f.vf.. <.ioth. 6r. 

Plutarch's   Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.    With  Notes  and  a  Life  of 

Pl.iTirchbyJOHN  and  WM.  Langhornk.  ai-d  Portrait*.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo.  half-cloth  icr.  &<■     _ 

Pbe*s  (Edgar  Allan)  Clibice  Works:   Poems,  Stories,  Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  CHARLES  BAUIJP.I.AIRH.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  64. 

Pollock  (W.  ti.). — The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.     By 

Su^WALTFRjIrSANT  and  Walter  H.  POLl.tK;K._W|th  50  IlluKtrationi.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt.  6j. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.    Post  8 vo.  cloth  limp,  w. 


Porter  (John).— Kingsclere.     Edited  by  Bykon  Webber.    With  19 

fiill-pa^ft  hiul  iiwiny  smaller  Illustration*.    Chenper  E>l;tion.    I>emy  Svo.  cloth.  ?r.  64. 

Plied  TMrsrCaiiipbell),  Novels  by.    PosTSvorilUist.  bds.,  2s,  eachT 

Tha  Romanaa  of  a  Biation^ I  Tha  Bon  I  of  Countaaa  Advlaa* 

Crown  Svo,  doth,  y.  64.  each  :  m-^t  Svo.  l>na:dB,  &r.  each. 
Ontlaw  and  Lawmakar.  i  Christina  Chard.  Witk  Frontispltca  by  W  Paget. 

With  8  lUustratinn*  bv  RonuRT  SAUhhK, 


Crown  Svo.  clo!!i.  31.  61^.  each. 
Nnlma; |       Madama  Izan. |  *Aa  a  Watch  In  tha  Jf  Igtat.* 

PBce  (E.  C.).--Valentlna.~    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ^s.  M, 


Prhicess  Olga. — Radna ;  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 
Pryce" (Ricliard)T^Mis8~Max well's  AffectronsT  'C~ro\vn~8~v^rcioth~ 

with  Frontitpiece  by  nAL_I.UDLOW.  y.  64.;  post  Svo,  IHuvtratc-l  I  o.irds.  gr. 

Proctor  (Richard  A.),  Works"  by. 

Flowara  of  tha  Sky.    With  «<  Illus-tratious.    Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extrv  y.  64. 

Easy  Star  Laaaonn.    With  Star  Ma|>«  for  every  Nik'ht  ui  the  Year.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

Familiar  Bolanoa  Btudlaa.    Crown  8vn,  rloih  extra.  6s. 

Baturn  and  Itn  Systom.    with  13  Steel  I'latot.    D>-.nv  Sv\  cloth  extra,  tcs.  64. 

Mystarlaa  of  Tlma  and  Spaea.    With  numerous  IKiiitratimi*.    Crown  ^'vo.  cloth  extr.-i,  6s, 

Tha  Unlvaraa  of  Buna.  Arc.    With  nume.rou*  lihistnttons.    Cr:.wii  Svo.  clotli  extra.  6x. 

WaSaa  and_Wanta j>r  Sclanoo  Workara.   Cron-n  Kvo.  1  r.  6rf. 

Rambosson  (J.j.— Popular  Astronomv.    Translated  by  C.  B^  Pitman. 

with  to  Coloured  Plates  and  (j  Woodcut  lUustratlont.    Cfvn  Sro.  cIo:h,  3r.  6^. 


CHaTTO  a  WINDUS,  PublUbcri,  III  St._MaTtln'«  Lan*.  Looilaa,  W.C     If 

"R«ti<lolph(Coi. dpT^AuMt  Abigail  Dyke5.~Cro»D  8ro. "cloih.  7J.6J. 
Rtchardsan  (Frank),  Novels  by. 

^ddell  Mn.  J.  H.).  Novels  by, 

A  KlSK  lliHI-a  Dufhtw.    Cmman.cl'tri. 


iiiiiap.  t>,  Fidi. 


rha  PrlnuDt  WkUs-aGnrdanPiivW.  HarlaUtu's  Dartlnfr 

Reade'A  (Charl«s)~Novelft.       ~~~"  ~ 

The  Ntw  {:ciUecErd   LinARV  EDITION.  nur-Ml  ■»  ScTenTnn  VdiiBq,  Bei  Id 
uil  ud  Ctanaiia  JaIib*         '^  I<ot«  Ma  U 

»  crrait™CKtaiit. 

I    I    II.  Paul  Mar. 


Pal  WDRlniUn.   J    CI 


TamsTa  tampUtlcB. 


tniAr at ■  VUatt  Jackal    I    A  Wamui-Hatw. 
ila,  La*a*Ha  IdBC  |    OaJSawrlaietHi 


Mtl^aiamnnaj^  1*MM~ai~GlwrlaaniMB!tar~^ii>>  u  luxAicilea  hy  Mn.  Albx 

Rimmer  (AHrcd ) TWorlisljyl    Laf([e etownSvoTcioih.  3*.  6d.  Mch.~ 
Rives    (Amelle)7  Stories~by.~Crown  Hvo.cioth,  31.  Oit.  esch.~ 
Robinson   <!lruM)e.     By  Damki.  £japub,      WiTh~  37  lUusmiioiis  bjr 
RoWii«Hr(F."W:)rNovel!rbyr^ 

ThaHaBdlofJaitlH.    IrI.nrlIi•I^clll».e•ill.  jil'^.i  r<»tan>  KhxnHd  hui di.  u. 

Robinson' (Plilij,  Workri^.  "Crounsvo,  cioihwtrareiTeaeh; 

Roll  6t  Battle  Abbey,  The":   Al.ist  of  the^  PrinciiwI  WarriMs  who 

Rosensarten  (A.).— A  Handbaok  of  Architectural  StyiesT^Tani^ 

RosH  (AlberO.— A  Sugar  Prince**.    Crown  avo,~ctMh.  31."  6i. 
Rowley  <Hon.  Hugh).    Post  8vo,  ctoth.  31.  Cif,  each. 

paataiutH.  TliwmMi  WummottiiMrtu ;  ■CoDealon  jIUm  DauRliMk 


ao   CHATTO  *  WINDUS,  Publisher*,  iii  St.  MarU«*s  Laae.  Lmidoft.  W.C. 


\ 


Run ci man  (James),  Stories  by. 

BehcM»l«  and  Boholars.    l'u«i  ^vo.  ciath,  as.  U. 
Bklpparm  and  Bhallbaokt.    Crown  Svo.jhMfa.  y.€d, 

Russell  (Dora),  Novels  by. 

A  Country  Bwaathaart.   Po^t  Vvo.  idctura  botirds.  v.  -,  plctare  doch.  flat  Inck.  ar. 
Tha  Drift  of  Fata.    Crown  8*u.  cSoth,  3'.  t-i.x  ptciurc  ckitu.  Am  Uack,  ■«. 


Russell  (Herbert).— True  Blue;  or,  *  The  Lass  that  Loved  a  Sailor.' 

Crown  Mvo.  rtuth^v-  *^ ,  .,^_^__ 

Russell   (Rev.  John')' and  his  Out*off-door  Life.    By  £.  W.  L. 

PAVIBS.    A  New  FJition.  with  tI'.u>tff«ton<  coloured  by  band.    Royal  tvo,  cloth,  i&r.  ncti 

Riissefl  (W.  Clark),  Novels,  &c.~,  by.' 

Crown  tro.  cto'.h  extr*,  v.  6J.  each :  poft  tro.  lUuMraie.t  board*,  tx.  each ;  doth  Itmp.  ar.  id.  1 
Round  tha  Oallav-rlro-  An  Ooaaa  TraCady. 

Watoh.  My  Bhipmata  Loulaa. 

Alona  on  a  Wida  Widi 


In  tha  Mlddla  Watoh. 

Ob  tha  Fo'k'ola  Haad. 

A  Voyada  to  tha  Capa. 

A  Bookffov  tha  Hammook*   _ 

Tha  Mystary  off  tha  ••caan  Star.' 

Tha  Romanoa  of  Janny  Harlowa. 


Tha  Tala  of 


Wida- 

Tha  Good  Bhlp '  Mohook. 

Tha  Phantom  Daath. 

Is  Ha  tha  Han?  i  Tha  Convfei  Bhipi 
^^HaartofOak.       |  The  I««  Bntvy. 
tha  Ton. 


Crown  An*,  cloth,  jj  6a.  «ac\\, 

A  Tala  of  Two  Tnnnala.      I     Tha_Daath  Bhlp. 

Tha  Bhlp  1  Her  Stury.    With  so  liiiutratiom  by  ]  I.  C.~ShppisC5  Wrigmt.    SraaD  4ti^  doth.  if. 
-  -     -  -        -  ,^y . ,     ^  Voyage  of  Incident.    With  i«  H"  -       -    _    _ 


Tha    *  Pratty    Pony  *  1     A  Voya^  of  Incident.    With  la  lUustrationi  by  G.  E.  ROBBETSOH. 

Ijtrgm  crown  Bvo.  cloth,  silt  ed|{es,  51. 
Ovordua.    Crown  Hvo.  clotli.  gilt  top.  6j. 


Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

C  rowii  9vt.  I  loth  evtra.  y.  6d.  each  :  po«t  Svo.  nitittrated  boards,  9*.  each. 
A  Fallow  of  Trinity.    With  a  Note  by  Qlivkk  Whndpxl  Molmhs  ami  a  Frootisptoce. 
Tha  Junior  Doan.       |    Tha  Maatar  of  Bt.  Banadlot'a.  |  To  HIa  Own  liaatarb 
Orehard  Damaral.      I    In  tha  Faoa  of  tha  World.  |  Tha  Tramlatt  DlaoMato 


Crown  Sto.  clotli,  ^r.  6^.  each. 

Tha  Wooing  of  Hajt        I     A  Tratflo  Honaymoon.  I  A  Pvootor*s  Woolatf. 

Fortuna'a  Oata.  |    Gallantry  Bowor.  I  Bonnla  MadSla  LandWi 

■ary  Unwln.    with  8  inustrations  by  Phkcv  Tarrant.  |  lira,  panbar'a 


Saint  John  _(Bayle)^--A  Levantine  Family.    Cr,  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 
Sala  (Ueorge  A.).— Oaslight  and  Daylight.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

r>'  li s-Chicf-InKjiactor  Cava.s'ac.ii.    Post  8to,  niustrate«l  boanla.  «. :  cloth,  ar.  6d, 

Secret  Out,  The:  One  Thousan"d' Tricks  with  Cards:  with  Entertain- 

insKcperimcnislnDrawlns-roomor 'White' Maffic.  ByW.H.CKEMEJL  l^ltb|BoIUtiitratiaai.  Crovi 
8ifo,  cloih  extra,  4s.  bd.  .^^^^^^____^_^^^_^_^_^^_^^^.^^^____ 

Seguin~(L.~dr)7^orlcs  bv.         . 

Tha  Country  of  tha  Paaalon  i>^ay  (Obarammapfaii)  and  the  Hichlands  of  ItaTsilL   Wlik 

Map  aii«t  r*  lllu«tr.tliony.    CfMwn  Kvu,  cloth  extra,  y.  td, 
Walkajn  Alglara.    WlthTwo  M.«ps  and  i6  Ulustrationa.    Crown  tvo.  doth  eatra.  fl»r. 

Senior  (Wm.).— By  Stream  and  Sea.    Post  8 vo,  cloth.  25.  6rf. 
Sergeant  (Adeline),  Novels  by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Undar  Falia  Prataneas.  I       Dr.  Rndloott'a  Rxparlmant^ 


Seymour  (Cyril).— The  Magic  of  To'Morrow.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  6f. 
Shakespeare  for  Children:    L.amb*s  Tales  from   Shakespeare. 

With  lUmtratloiw,  colourcil  and  plain,  l>y  J.  MovR  SMI1H. Crown  tXn.  cloth  gilt,  y.  jrf. 

Shakespeare~the  Boy  I     \Viih~Sketches  oif  the  Home  and  School  Life, 

(tie  G.imr*>  an<l  Si>ort!i.  the  Maiinert,  CustomA.  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Time.  By  WILLIAM  J.  ROLPB, 
l.itt.n  A  New  H'litinn.  with  is  ll*>i«tratioiL!i.  and  an  INDEX  OF  PLAYS  AND  PASSAGKS  K&< 
If  RRi-n  TO.    Crown  Rvo.  cloth  trilt.  -u.  M. 

Shelley's  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  In  Verse  and  Prose. 

I-  litcil.  Prerace«l.  and  Annotated  by  R.  IIERNU  SlinPHERD.    Five  Vols.,  crowe  Sro.  doth,  y.  M.  aach. 
Poatlcal  Worka.  in  1*hree  Vols. : 

\  111.    I.  Tntrcv|iictl..ii  l»v  ihe  Hditor  :   Posthumous  Fra^rment^  of  Margaret  Nicholsoiat   Shelley'a  Corr»> 
simn-trnce  with  St^ickdxle:  The  Wandering  Jew:   Oii«i«n  Mah.  with  the  Notes;   Alatter. 
.iiiil  other  Puein«;  Kouiluid  and  Helen ;  Proinntheu.<»  Lntiound ;  Ad(>n.i:s.  &c. 
M      II.  I.aoii  :incl  Cytiinj     I'he  Crnci:  Julian  and  MaJdalo;  Swellfoot  the  Tyrant:   The  Witch  of 

Atl.is  ;  npipsvcliidiiin :  IlnlUf. 
„    III.  Posthumous  I'oo'ni^:  The  Mas^iue  of  Anarchy;  aad  ether  Piece*. 
Proaa  Worka.  in  Two  Vols.  -. 
Vol.     1.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrocd  and  St.  Irryne :  the  Dublin  and  MaHow  Pamphlet* ;  A  ReA^ 
titi  m  of  Deism  :  I^tter^  to  Leieh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
II.  The  Iv«says  :    Letters  from  Abroad  ;   Tmnslations  and  Fragments,  edited  by  Mrs.  SHRLZ.BY. 
With  a  Biography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Indev  of  tlie  Prose  Worfcs. 

Sharp~(Wii ilam) •  -^Children  of  To-morrow.  "Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6f. 


CMATTO  ft  WINDU5,  PublUhtfj.  in  St.  HartlB't  Lau.  LoodoB,  W.C.    Ji 

ShenrdjR.  H.)".- Rogues:  "a  NoveL~t>o«n"8"T0,  citftbT^M. 
Sheridan's   (Richard   Brlnsley)   Complete  Works,  with  Lifa  and 

'— '       " '" — ■■■ ' — i.Sfi«ii^jJ^j;>.«.ii.iVii«.ji.Mi 


Crown  Svo,  cfoih,  giU  'op,  (u.  ^:^ 
Si3iwy*»~iSlr  "Philip)   Complete    PoetlcaF  Works,   including  atl 


Sinclair  (Upton I.— Prince  Hagen  ;  A  Phantasy.    Or.  Svo.  cl.,  31.  6* 
sister  Dora:    A  Uioftrapby.     By   MARaARRT  Lonsd«lh.     With    t'oar 


Sketchley  (Arthur) A  Match  In  thePark.    Peat  Hvo.  boarda.M. 

Slang    Dictionary  (The):    Etymological,    Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 


Smart   (Hawiey  ,  Novels  by. 

Cn>-n  m,  cistt  ir.  U.  »di ;  nw  ani,  pimn  boudi.  u.  •■ 
■•■IriM  uia  Banadlak.  lAii(0«ii. 

WltbDBt  Lo«  er  Uhhm.    ^1  _Th«T|Mi«i  at  KbUU 

TBaOauldar  ™ I    'i^'suivt  Knbku. 


Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by. 

^*  Prlnu  a(  Arfsfla.   w^iti ,_  ii£nnil«H.   T«lli«.clMhe«n.  u.6A 
SnazelTeparTlla^      Dec'iinred~by~Gr  S.  EnviAiias.      ^wrtb   Portrait  at 
Society  In  London".     Crown  sVo.  ii. ;  clo"tb7"ii7&f~ 
Speight  (T.  W.)rNovels  by.  ~^ 

Handwlnkad  I  &  aaBlrenO  ■ratary,         Qultuiisa™*FaM'. 


."'r'^.tW'^Ur..T»»nca. 


Spalding  (T.  A.,  LUB.)-— Elizabethan  Demonologyi   An  Eua* 

a  lilt  B<'..rl  li  til  EjdMHn  ar  Drrfli.    Cnm  »ti.  cloth  aitn,  ii. 


aa   CHATTO  ft  WINDUS.  Pabllshers.  iii  St.  Martla't  Lane.  Loadoa,  W.C. 


Somerset  (Lord  Henfy).— Songs  of  Adieu,    Small  410,  Jap.  yniL,6t» 
Spenser  for  Children.  By  M.  H.  Towry.    With  Coloured  Illnstxationa 

by  Walthr  J.  Morgan.    Crown  4tOi  cloth  a«tr«,  y.  6d. 

Spri;;g:e  (5.  islqulre).— An  industrious  Chevalier.      Crown  8vo, 

clocii,  L'i't  top.  <*. ,...^^_— _— — — 

Spettlgue  (H.  H.) ,— The  Heritage  of  Eve.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  6i. 
Stafford  (John),  Novels  by. 

Porla  and  I.   Crown »»o.  cloth,  y.flrf.        |    CarttOM  FFlora.  Ctewn l^o, doth.  fBttop,  •>. 

Starry  Heavens  (The):  Poetical  Birthday  Book.  Roy.  i6mo.  cL.  at.  6i, 
Stag-Hunting  with  the  'Devon  and  Somerset:'  Chase  of  the  Wild 

Rod  Door  oaEiciiirtor._By  PHIUP  EviiRllD.     With  70  Illustrations.    Crown  jto,  cloth,  161.  not. 

Stedman  (E.  C.).— Victorian  Poets.    Cro>vn  8vo.  cloth  extra.  95. 


Stephens  (Riccardo,  M.B.).— The  Cruciform  Mark:  The  Strange 

Story  of  RlCUARP  TrechwMA.  Bachelor  cf  M^'li:  me  (Univ.  F.dinhJ    Crown  Bro.  c!oth.  y.  6d. 

StephensTRobert'Neilson).— Philip  WinwobdT  A  Sketch  of  the 

Domcrtc  History  of  an  Amerkiin  Captain  in  tho  War  of  Independence.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Stemdale  (R.  Armltage).— The  Afghan  "Knife:    A  Novel.     Post 

tro,  cloth,  y.  6d. ;  Illustrated  luanli,  ■».       ,^^ ^ 

Stevenson  (k*  Louis),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo.  tiockrain.  rllt  top.  6r.  etch. 
TPAVttls  with  a  Doakay.   Vith  •  Frontispieooliy  Walter  CRAMB. 
An  Inland  Vosrad«*    With  a  Frontispiece  by  WALTER  CranB. 


Familiar  Btudlaa  of  Man  and  Booka. 

Tha  atlvarado  Bquattara.   With  Krontisploee  by  J.  D.  Strong. 

Tha  Mmrry  Man.         |     Undarwoodsi  Poemv  |      Mamarlaa  aad  Portndfai 

yirtflnlbaa  Puarliqaa,  and  otbor  Papers.     I     Ballada.  l     Pflnoa  OUok 

Acwoaa  tha  Plat na,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

Wair  of  Hanntstoa.  |    In  tha  Sooth  Bl 


Bonfa  of  Tpaval*   Crown  Bvo,  buckram,  y.  • 

Maw  Arabian  NIfhta.     Crown  Bra,  buckram,  gilt  top,  U. ;  post  8vt\  Dnstrated  boards,  ar. 
— PoHULAK  EDITIO.V.  ine«Iium  Bvo,  6i<. 

Tha  Balclda  Clobi  and  Tba  Rajah'a  Diamond.   (Frora  Nrw  Arabian  Nickts.)   WUk 

I£i(rlu  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HhNNf  S«>Y.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  y.  6^. 
Tha  atOTanaon  Raadari  Selectiuns  from  the  Writings  of  KniiKRTl^uiS  STEVENSON.  Editod 

by  Lloyd  riSBOi;KNK.    Po%t  Bvo.  cloth,  u.  6^. :  buckram,  irih  top.  y.  Cd. 
Tha  Pookat  R«L.B>  i  Favourite  Pa^saees^ Smnli  i6mo,  cloth,  sj.  net';  leather,  y.  net. 

Large  Typr,  Finr  Paprr  Editions.'  Pott  dvo,  cL'gUt  top<  "•  nete.i'rh ;  leather.  Kilt  edi^es,  y.  aet  each, 
VIrClalbaa  PuarUqaa,  and  other  Papers.     I        Maw  Arabian  Mights. 

PamlUar  Stadias  of  Man  and  Books^J 

R.  li.  BtaTanaoni  A  Stiidy._By  hVb.  B'aildun.    With  a  Portraits.    Crown  Bvo.  buckram.  6s.  ^ 

Stockton  (Frank  R.).— The  Young  Master  of  Hyson  Hall.    With 

36  Illustrations  by  V.  H.  DaVISSON  and  C.  H.  STBPMF^XS.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  sr.  6./. :  picture  cloth,  a*. 

iStories  from  Foreign  Novelists.    c7own"8vo,  cloth,  is-^ 

Strange  Manuscript  (A)  Found  in~  a  C6pper~CylTnder.    By  James 

DBMille.    Crown  bvo.  cloth,  with  19  Illusts.  by  GlLbRKT  GAy  t,  y.  6Y. ;  yost  Bvo.  b-aard*.  «j. 

Strange  iSecrets.    Told  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Conan  Doylb,  Flor- 

W«:b_M  ARRYAT.  Sec.    Post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  ai. 

iStrutt  (Joseph). —  The  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

Bngland._  Fditnd  byWiLLlAM  IIONR.    With  140  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo.  cloth,  y.  €.J. 

Sundowner,  Stories  by. 

_  Told  by_thaTaflrrall.jLr.  Bvo,  d.,  3J.  6d.  |  Tha  Tale  of  tha  Barpant*  Cr.  Bvo.  d.,  flat  back,  s*. 

Surtees  (Robert).— Handley  Cross;    or,  Mr.  Jorrocks's' Hunt. 

With  79  Illustrations  l>y  JOHN  LEECH.    Post  Bvo.  cloth,  ax. 

Sutro  (Alfred).— The  Foolish  VirginsT  Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. 
Swift's  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  t»r6se  and  Verse~VVrth"Memoir, 

portrait,  a'.d  l'':irsiinilcs  of  the  Maps  in  '  Gulliver's  Travels.'    Crown  Bvo,  doth.  y.  6A 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  A  Tala  of  a  Tub.    Post  8vo.  half-bound,  ts. 
Jonathan  Bwllt^A  Study._Hy  J._Churton  Collins.    Crown  u«rii.  doth  extra,  8;r. 

Talne's  History  of  English  Literature.    Translated  by  Henry  Van 

Laun._  FourVols..  demy  Bvo,  doth,  3or.— Popular  r.DlTlON,  Two  Vols.,  crown  Bvo.  cloth,  ty. 

Tayior  (Bayard) .^Dl versions  of  the  Echo  Club.    Postlvo,  d.,  bi. 
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Swlnburne'4 

"•«.._'„_ . 


Inburne'«  (Algernon  Charles)  Works. 

laUDna  mn  tba  FmUuI  ^pika  of      ■tndlai  Id  Bob*.  Odwi  da 
1 — •-  ._  _.._^._     ^ _  ..  —njinaiot  Lvoaaw.  do 


JiauBMT  HsUday.  i 

Mmfeldd  #>II«irfl  1  A  Twvdr-    Cap 

togrliia  I  A  TncidT,    Cion  •'•o.  b. 

AatrophaU  ftc    Crdwn  tro.  ji. 
■tndla  In  PnH  ■»•  rsatrr-  < 


Taylor  (Tom).— Historical  Dramas:  'Je/ 


Temple  fSlr  Richard,  a.C.S.I.}.— A  BIrd'a-eye  View  of  PIctur- 

M^Mlllk    WlilniiaMmariiuti].lh.AullMa,    Cniwn  «TO.  cLclh.  ^Illlaii.t., 

Tho^cerayuui:  Notes  and  Anecdotes.    With  Coiourecl  Fronlispieca  and 

HMAaaiJ'atjBll^tjF  WIUJAM  MAKtfBlCa  TmCKEIHY,     Crwjtio.  clolli  ■■»..  1«.M. 

tlUunei,  A  New  Pictorial  History  of  the.     By  A.  S.  Kraues>. 

Wkh  Ma  nimralfa—.    Fntt  Iw.  cloih,  i>,  *£ ^ ' 

Thomas  (Annie),  Novels  by. 


Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.  With  Intro, 
fiioreau:  His  Life  and  Alms.  By  H,  A.  Pace.  With  a  "Portiajl 
Tonipkfn*  inVW.)^ 


Thbriibiiry  (Waltiir),  Books  by. 

Tb*  LIto  ua  OorHipvDdaBga  •".'■^-  V.  Tanai.  with  Eljbi : 


Treeton  (Ernest  A.).— The  Instigator.     Or.  Bvo,  cloth,  gjt  top,  61. 
Twain's  (MaTk)  Books. 


I^EdMHla«iilil»l Nuk  TwalB'l  PMManTHpj 

4iMlBii«*a an-  ^lr!"*«^^»•«■"*c■o.wAll^■ll  wwiniii 

•Dta  VtstaB  WbHafilaaiHuM.  I       -Tha  « 1.000.000  1 

aDouMa-banallad  Saiaati^  *!?!*■  »l^,'?7.L'^?g?"  J  >•  '-''"^ 


•4    CMATTO  4k  WINDUS,  Pwbltolwrj.  m  St,  MtUb'i  Uiiie.  London.  W,C 
iiinbA  (John),  Works  by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  35.  W.  each. 

Clabs  IM  Glvb  Uto  In  KiOttdOBi  AaecdoMS  of  Iks  Fuaout  CotliM-bouMi.  HcttUMm,  and 

^TSS5?AiSS^^«grjgI  Folk.  *c._Wlih  48  lUtmr^oofc 

Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8w».  doth  •xnm.ir.  6*  Mch;  ik>«  SToJUurtrated  boord*.  m^  MdL 
Thft  W«j  W*  Uv«  Mow.        ,  I    ■».  Soarboroagli's  PamUy. 

Fnn  fKhmaim.    I     Marlon  Pay. _|Th«  Land- LcMuan. 


Pott  8«o.  iUuArated  boarii*.  at.  o>ch 
Kapt  tn  tha  Dark.  I  Th«  AniTiean  BeaatoF.  |    Tha  Coldan  Hon  ot  Craapi 

Trollope  (Frances  E.)t  Novels  by. 

Cfowm  8ro.  cloth  cxui,  w.  6^.  each  :_i«o>st  tvo.  flluttratod  boards,  u.  each. 
.      _  "-   ■    -a  Pi    ■ 


Hfca  Shlpa  upon  tha  Baa.   I      Mabara  Prograaa. '     Anna  Pum 


Trollope  (T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut  Diamond.    Post  8vo.  illust.  bds.,  u. 
Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).— Mistress  Judith:    A  Novel.    Crown  8vc^ 

cloth  eitre.  y.  6rf. :  po*t  Rvo,  Ulmttrated  boanU.  v. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by.  ' 

Crown  SvQ,  cloth  extra,  v-  A</.  each ;  pmt  Ivo.  iUustiated  boards,  er.  oach. 
Bniiad  Dlamonda.  |    TbaJUafkhall  Ohoata.  |     What  Bha  Cama  Throotfli. 

PosttTO,  iIliL'4rated  horn's,  aj.  enrh. 

Ba  Brtda*a  Paaa.         I  Tha  Huguanot  Family.  I  Moblaaaa  Obllga.  I  DtaappaaraA. 
kBtMango*a  CMr*     I  liadp  Ball. |  Baautp  and  tha  BaaM. 

Crown  dTo.  doth.  y.  &/.  each. 
Tha  Maodonald  Laaa.  With  Froiiil«t>irce.  |     Mre.  Carmlohaal'a  Ooddai 


Tha  Wltah-WlCa.     1  Baohal  Langton.  |     Bapphlra.    i    A  Honapmoon'a  BeU 

A  Young  Bragon.  _ 

dlopaana  Jaoqaalliiai   Crown  gro.  piatire  cloth,  flat  back.  %s, 

Crowa  8ro,  cloth,  rilt  top.  6x.  each. 
Thraa  Man  ot  Mark.       |       in  ciarlaaa^a  Day.  I       Sir  Pawtd*a  Vlalt-     

Upward  (Alleii).— The  Queen  Against  Owen.    Ciown  8vo,  cloth, 

y.  6d. ;  picture  cloth,  flat  back.  »x. ;  po«t  Ito.  picture  boards,  as. 

Vaiidam  (Albert  D.).— A  Court  Tragedy.    With  6  Illustrations  by 

J.  BARNARD  DAVIS.     Crown  8to.  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Vashtl  and  Esther.     By  'Belle'  of  The  iVoVld.     Cr.  hvo.  cloth,  35.  6d, 
VIzetelly  (Ernest  A.),  Books  by.    Crowu  8vo,  cloth,  35-  6*^  each. 

Tha  Boorploni  A  Romance  of  Spain.    With  a  FrontispiPCi>.       |        Tha  Lovar'a  Prograaa. 

With  Bola  In  Bngland  l  A  Story  of  Hxite^    With  4  Por-.raitt. 

A  Path  of  Thorna.    Crown  Svo,  clu'ti.  j^iit  to)>.  ^~ 

Bluabaardl   An  Account  of  Cnni.irre  tne'rursed  aftd'fiilles  de  Rata;  with  a  SumoiaiTof  varioua 

Tales  and  Tradition*.     With  0  1  Uustrationa.     Demy  e»o,  cloth,  y.  net. 

Wagiier  (Leopold).— How~"to~Gct~onrt he  5tage,  and    how  to 

Buccaad  thara.    Cro<tn  8vo.  doth,  ax.  6J. _  _    _ 

Waiford's  County  Families   of   the  United  Kingdom  (1904K 

Containinff  Notices  of  the  I>esceiit.  Birth,  Marriage,  Fdiicttian,  Arc.  of  more  ihMt  la.ooo  rHsiiii):ui>hed 
Ileada  of  ramiHes.  their  Ileirh  Apparent  or  Pre&unipti\ft.  the  OAceM  they  hold  or  hare  held,  tlfir  Timn 
and  Country  Ad(lfe<sei>«  QuW'^.  6ic.     Koyal  bvo.  clotn  ijiU.  50/. [f'*'/art/if. 

Waller  (5.  E.j.—Sebastianf'sS^ret.  With  9  Illusts.  cK'Svo.  cl..6s. 
Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler.    With  Memoirs  and  Notes 

by  Sir  HARRIS  NICOLAS.    Pott  8vo.  ctoth,  gilt  ton,  ar.  net ;  leather,  gilt  eilgea.  y.  nft. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 

hj.  ROSSETTI.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8to.  hand-made  paper  and  huckram.  tt. 

Warden  (Florence),  Novels  by.      ~~ 

Joan,  tha  Curata.    %own  8vo.  cloth,  v.  tJ. :  picture  cloth,  flat  back. «. 

A  Plght  to  a  Flnlah.    Ciown  8vo,  cloth,  y .  M. 

Crown  8vo.  doth,  gUt  top,  &r.  each. 
Tha  Haart  ot  a  Girl.    With  8  i :iii<t ration*.     |        What  onght  aha  to  do?  'SMcrf/y. 

Warman  (Cy).— The  Express  Messenger.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  Cxi. 
Warner  (Chas.  Dudley) . —A  Roundabout  Journey,  Cr.  8vo.  cl. ,  65." 
Warrant  to  Execute  Charles'fi    AFacsimile,  withlhe  sg^lgnatures 

and  Seals.    Printed  on  paper  n  in.  by  14  In.    ax. 
Warrant  to  Bxaoata  Mary  Qnaan  of  Boota.    A  FacumOe.  Inckidlng  Queen  Elizal>eth's  Slipia- 
ture  and  the  Grrat  Seal.    &i. 


Wassermann  (Ullias).— Tlie  Daffodils.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  td. 
Wcather,~Hdw~to  FbretelFthe,  wlthltheT'ocket  Spectros^OPCi 

By  F  W.  Cory,    with  Tea  Ilhistratlons    Crowa  tro  xt  ;  clotb,  ix.  fid. 


CWATTO  A  WINDUa.  PublUhcr.,  iii  St.  Mrllii'i  Uun,  Lnndon,  W.C.    n 
Webbw  (Byron  I  .—Sport  Mid  Spangles.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ii. 
Werner  [A^l.— Chaperiga'a  White  Man.    Crown  Hvg  cloth,  31.  M. 
Westbury  (Atha).— Tfie  5h«dowot  Hilton  Pernbrook:  A  Ho- 

MiM  n(  HtMlljnJ.    ^:ll^»m^^l.Ilell^.Il■^. 


j^Wa»BT*upuaj 


- 1  sairi 


WheelwrlKht  (E.  Pray).— A  Slow  Awakening.     Crown  Svo,  61. 
Whiahaw  (Frad.VNovela  by. 

.  _.-95^i&r"°^^"^SK""'-,  : ^.J. 


White  jQllbertl.-Natural  History  o«  "Selborne.'     Poat  Svo.  ts. 
Wilde  (L^dy).  —  Ilie  Ancient  LcKends,  Mystic  Charma,  and 
Williams  (W.  Alattlej;  F.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 

A  MmBia  TnulH  on  Hu'l.    WKK  :ilii'>Tnain<-    Crown  (n.  cloth,  u.  W^ 

Wllltamson  (Mrs.  F.~H.l.^A~£hiid  Widow.     PoM  Svo.  bdi.,  ai; 

Wills  (C.  J.)~,  Novels  by. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  FrR.S.E.i^orks  by^ 


Winter  Uohn  Strange),  Stories  by.    Post  Sv-o,  illaitraied  boards, 

CmlPT  Lll.!"''"*     ""  '  l_n*(luulal  L*(*>>d>- 

GkjiUrr  LIfa  KnA  Ili«>m*nUirL*il<nda.    r..  Urortlnlh.  y.  H. ;  Blcmw  doth,  fai  bic^  m._ 

Wood  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories  by.     iW 8vo,  boardi.ii.  each. 
WoofieyJCel la* Parker).  — Rachel  Armstrong;  or.  Love  and  The^ 
WrlifiitlTtibnias,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

CartaatBM  MI*M»to1  »li»   CbopO«1  ">.  Aniul.oflJ.  Il«n  «(  Huunr.    CanplM  A«n 
HIiM^T^r  CBHoMiv'u^si' MM  diMMVH  In  At*.  UUnton.  StalFtnt,  ■■« 

Wvnmati  (MariiSretr.— My "PIlrtatlonsT  ~Vith  13  liiustraiions  by 
Zola'aiEmlle)  Novels.  Usifoim  Komos.   Translated  or  Hdited.  «hh 


urtos.  I    mil 

■ZZ'  (UZanri^ni)-— A  Nineteenth  Century  Mlraclo.  Cr.Svo.si.eii! 
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SOME  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  IN  SERIES. 

The  St»  Martln'5  Librai^.    Pott  8vo,  doth,  ss.  net  each ;  leather,  31.  net  each 

The  WoBBU  In  Whit*.    By  Wilkir  Collns. 

All  8ort«  and  0<m<UU«iu  of  Mtn.    Hy  S'r  Walter  I1i>sai«t. 

Tbf  noltt«r  Md  tbi  Hearth   Ky  Chas.  Rr.  iKf..    |   *  It  ti  MmrTcw  Late  to  KeaA.*    By  Cll.  RaAML 

rMKlliarStadleiof  McnandBooki.    By  KrM:i-KT  I.oi'is  STI'vfmson. 

^1rg1nib«■  Paertsqnc.  an<i  other  Paperi.    Bv  K.  I.o vf><  S ikvkn^kjn. 

TS«»  Pocket  R  L8. :  l-a^onr/o- ra-w^wfrotn  STFVf.NvNS  Wurk*. 

Nf w  Arabian  Nichtt     Iiy  kiu.i- k  r l.rn'is  STi- vp.nsi tv.  1  fbe  Doemiter.    By  Hat.t.  Caibtr. 

Under  th«  Grtenvood^Trce.    I'.y  TiiriMAS  Hakhv.  |  Tbo  Life  of  tho  Ficldi.    By  Kik.HAkO  JBFFRRESS. 

W&'.ton  and  Cottoa'wCoaipleto  Ang Inr.  !  Mark  Tvala  a  Bkctchte. 

Cocdensed  NOTCla.    (The  T»i«Srri»-smcne  Vp'.um*.''    By  Bkht  HaRTH. 


The  Mayfair  Library.    Post 

?a'i»i  and  QnldditUa.    Bv  W.  D.  Adams. 
be  Arony  Celnan  of  *  fke  Timci.' 
A  Jonmej  Coand  My  Boom,  liv  X.  nr  M  AISTRB. 
Poettral  Xnv»nnltief.    I'.v  \V.  T.  PobsuN. 
Th#  Capbonrd  Pancn.    )'.v  I-in-Bhc. 
KoBca  of  Iritb  Wit  and  }:famoar. 
Anlmaliand  thetr  M.\iter4.    I'v  .Sir  A  IlHi.rs. 
Boclal  PrcMurt.    Vv  .sir  A.  Ill  :.rs. 
Antocrat  of  Breakfast  Table.  !;•/(>  V.'.  IIolmf.S. 
CttrtoililrBof  CrtUclam.    Uy  II.  1.  TPSNiNi^S. 
Pencil  a&d  Palatte.    By  K.  K  i-  .m  i*  ! . 


I 


8vo,  cloth  limp,  25. 6i/.  per  Volume. 
UtUe  Buayi:  from  I.A.Mn-s  Lftter«. 
Forenale  Ancrdotci.    Bv  )ac<ju  Ij^>:wi>o:i. 
Theatrical  AnecdoUa.    Hy  I  AC^n  Lakwooix 
Onnelrei.    V-v  r..  l.YSS  Lin'iv)s. 
Wttrh  Btorlcfl'.    i:y  K.  ly.nn  Linton. 
Paatlnei  and  Plavera    By  U..  MACi'.KK.r.'^R. 
Hew  Pani  and  Virginia.    I'.y  n'.  H.  Mallock. 
Pack  on  Pe;aini.    V.y  11.  C.  Ti-Nnklx.. 
Pezanns  Eeaaddlcd.    By  H.  C.  ri.N.vi :  r.. 
The  Muea  of  Uaytalr.    Bv  It.  C  ri-.M'.;-i.i . 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  \Vii.l:av.  SiisroK. 


The  Qolden  Library.     Poxt  8vo,  doth  Hmp.  ts.  per  Volume. 


Ron^  ftor  Sallori.    By  W.  C.  Bi-'nn'I'  i  i 
X-lVM  of  the  Ne;-romancera.    By  W.  ('..  >I)\vin. 
The    Autocrat   of   the   Breakfait   Table. 

l>LIVhR  UTNDr.LL  IIOLMK.S. 


By 


Bceaee  of  Coantrr  Life.    By  Kuwai:  T)  !  r.<sr. 
La  afort  d' Arthur :  !»r>ctiims  iiwn  M  \!.l...>KV. 
The  Poetical  Works  of  Alrxandrr  Po^e 
Divenionior  the  Echo  Clab.  Bayaki^  Taylor. 


My    Library,     printed  on  laid  paper,  post  8vo,  half-Rozburehe.  m.  6rf.  each. 
The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Onrrin.  •    Chrlatle  Johnstone.    Bv  On arlrs  Kt:  ai>;-„ 

The  Dramatic  Enayi  of  Charles  -Lamb. 
ClUtlen  of  WilUam  Shakipeare.  W.  s.  Lamv^r. 


Peg  Wofiagton.    By  Charles  Iil-ao... 


The  Poclcet  Library.    Post  8vo.  printed  on  laid  piper  and  hf.-bd..  25.  each. 


OutronoDiT.    By  Bhillat-S  war  in. 
RobiniOQ  Cnia!>e.  ll<;iK*rateil  I  v  <>.  (KriKsilANK 
Autocrat,  nl  Prifetio'.    !'y  « ».  W.  II-  .l.\:i.*. 
Prorlncial  L^tteri  of  Blaise  Pas.rl 
Whims  and  Oddities.    By  I'lroM  «>-.  ii-vn\ 
Leigh  Hunt  s  Essays.    F.<(i!r>*.  \.v  1-..  i )i.likr. 
The  Barber's  Chair.    Bv  l>oi -..r  as  iKkUi.r.i). 


ffhe  Essays  of  Ella.    Bv  Charlfs  I.ami: 
Anecdotes  of  the  Gler^.    By  jACon  Iavwooo. 
The  Epifurean.  Arc.    l<v  TMt  ima<  M-  m  •!;  i- . 
Plate  T>y  Uuhakm  BuiNSMiY  Shkriuj^n. 
OuliiTrr  s  Travels.  &c.    i>y  !)r.in  Swi:- : . 
Thomson  s  Seasons.    Illuittr.itt^l. 
White  s  Natural  History  of  Selbome. 


POPULAR  SIXPENNY  NOVELS. 


The  Tents  of  Bhem     By  Gi: ant  a t.i.- n. 

The  Orange  Olrl,    Bv  ^Vamfr  Bs'.'am. 

AH  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  V.'  vi.  •.  }:;-<;a.st. 

Children  of  Oibeon.    Bv  Wai.-fr  !;»•  -.  •••,  i. 

The  Ohanlain  or  the  Fleet.  KiSAsr  anl  Bick. 

Ft«adv-Moner  Morttboy.  Bi>am  .uul  Kh:k. 

The  Golden  Butterfly.    Bhsant  .ii;.i  Ku.k. 

Bhadov  of  the  Sword.    By  R.  Bi.'CHA.NAi^. 

The  Peemster.    Bv  IIali.  Caim'. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.    B)  1UT.L  Cainb. 

A  Konof  Haffar.    Bv  Hall  Cain-u. 

Antonlna.    By  Wii  kik  Collins. 

Armadale,    by  Wii.kih  Colllns. 

The  Moonstone.       By  Wilkir  Coli.in'S. 

The  Woman  In  White.    By  Wilkii-  Cmm.lvs. 

The  Dead  Secret.    Pv  Wilkil  Co;  t  ins. 

Man  and  Wife.    By  Wilkik  Colt  i:.-. 

The  Hew  Magdalen.    Bv  Wilkii-*  <  <>]  t.in-s. 


Diana  Barrington.    By  B.  M.  Crokbr. 

Joseph's  coat.    By  D.  CIIKISTIB  MURRAY. 

Held  in  Bondage.    By  Ouida. 

Moths.    r>y(>rii>A. 

Puck.    By  Ot'IDA. 

Uadfr  Two  Fla.'rs.    By  OuiDA. 

Strathmore.    ByinriOA. 

Peg  Woflnoton :  and  Cbristle  Johnstone.        Ry 

«.IIAkL»-.S   KHAIiE. 

Cloister  and  the  Hearth.    Bv  Charlks  Ui-.a:>k. 

Oriflth  Gaunt.    By  Charlfs  K kadr. 

It  is  Merer  Too  Late  to  Mend.  Ch  arlk.s  Ur  a:>r. 

Hard  Cash.    Bv  Chari  ►•«  kLA»»»? 

Foul  Play.    Bv  rnARi.»'S  k«'A'>n 

New  ArabLin  Kishts.   Bv  R.  1..  ^v^■.^>N■«-•#'>M. 

The  Old  Factory    By  Wji  liam  Whs  I  all. 

The  Downfall.    By  Km  11.1.   /:>ia. 

The  Dram  Shop.    Bv  Kmilk  /■»!  a. 


THE  PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

Library  Editions  of  NovEL.s.rjany  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 3s.  6./.  each. 


Bv  Mrs. 

Talerle'sFate. 
A  Life  Interest. 
Mona  s  Cuolre 
By  Woman's  Wit. 
The  Cost  of  Her  Pride 


ALH.XANDCR. 

Barbara. 

A  Fi^'ht  with  Fate. 
A  Golden  Autumn 
Mrs  Crlchton  sCredltor. 
The  Step  mother. 
A  MIssinr:  Hero. 
By  M.  AN I)H I? .SON.— OtheUos Occupation. 

By  Ci.  VVUBB  APPLETON. 
Bub  Conclusions. 

Bv  EDWIN  L.  ARNOLD. 
Phra  the  Phoenician,    i  Constable  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Bv  AKTEMU5  WARD 
Artemai  ward  Complete. 


By  F.  M.  ALLEN.— Green  as  Oraai. 


Phi!lstia 
Strange  Stories. 
For  llalmfe  s  Sake. 
In  all  Shades. 
The  Beckoning  Band. 
The  Detils  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coll. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 


By  GRANT  ALLEN. 

Babylon.      The  Great  Tabon. 

Dnmaresq'a  Dantrhter. 

Duchess  of  Foiv>'5l,iu4. 

Elcod  Royal. 

I  Greets  Master  pi  ec«. 

Th*  Rc\r>ywaR 

At  Market  Value 

Under  Sealed  Ordem. 


By  ROBERT  BARR 
la  a  Iteaaer  Chair.        1 A  Woman  Xat«rvea«& 
From  Whose  Bounia.     |  Beveage  1 


CHATTO  *  WIWDU5.  PublHbt^J^  i 
T»«  Pice»DiLLTH»)NoT«L»— cmiiiiiKi, 

By  FRANK  BARRUTT. 

WtBuarlniianHlMI.  I  Ul4nL*tr>iin  Muk 

'  4  MttMj  WiImh 


*^J^Bil 


By  AUNOLD  BENNETT. 


8r  AMBROAB  BIBRCE— IiHlKttI  I 
By  HAROLD  UlNDL05S.Aii»b»  Jn 

ByM.  McD.  BODKIN. 
OmMRL  |8klu>tt|hullliHDn 

By  PAUL  BOURQBT.— ALiTinsLi*. 
By  J-  D.  BRAYSHAW.-Uu  aUkoui 
By  M.  A.  IIRYDEN.-^  iiii.<  un. 
By  ROBBitT  BUCHANAN. 


I  Ludr  KUnlrtEk. 
"By'OELETT  BURGESS  bdiI  WILL 

IRWIN.— n>  nwgsu. 

R.  W.  CHAMBERS.-m  Uu  la  TtLiow 

By  J.  M.CHAPPLe.-n*iuiacbw«. 

By  HALL  CainE. 


By  ANNE  COATES.-'II.idiut 
By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

-y  WILKI^^olTuNs!'"'' 


M.  J.  COLQIJKOUN.-Ewlt-hMl^^ 
By  HERBERT  COMKTON. 

By  B.n.COOP[iR.-OHiuT  Buubw. 
By  V.  C.  COTES— »»  nna.>  .  ■»■•. 

By  C.  e.  CRAODOCK. 
nirnakainf  Iha  SnM  Sagkj  HoOBtelu. 

Ill  Vubk^  Vn. 


I  «.  M«rlla'i  l-»n«,  Land  an.  W.C.    »J 
By  H.  N.  CRELLIN. 
BowUM  tftkt  014  (rruHo. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 

'By™R™ROciceTTMd  athara. 
By™.  AI.  CRDK'ER. 

rirpir  Fndi.  I  UiLiTifdir  b&(l>1 

rr^Hr  diu  KitUU.        1  iBUiEUidu*!  Kiny 


H.  C.  DAVIDSON.-lIr.B>^i>I»a|l'Mn 
By   JAS.  DE  nlLLE. 

AjnruiJtltibsnKrlpt  Tnsd  la  *Cfipp-r  CfBuUr. 
By  HARRY  OE  WINDT. 

ma  talai  alTnTal  aid  Adnaiwi. 
By  DICK  DONOVAN. 

Maa  fran  lb*<Aann.  I  Talaa  ol  Timr. 

TLa    3lr<(«y   "'  DuaTIb^  (DatrrtLirr. 

By  RICk'aKD  DOWLINQ. 

'"bVa.  CONAN  DOYLE. 

By  S.  JEANNETTB  DUNCAN.    ' 

""fly  ANNI^EDWARIIES. 


Tk<  Cui  al  AllH  Dia;  1  Use  nt  ttia  Clatla 

Til- Naw  KUUaii.  Thi  HaawltkaUHls* 

Winiis  lo  Iha  Siad.        Ona  KatH  HurlDtf. 

By  p'BRCY*FITZaERA^°Dr-iruiZan 
By  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  HO R II BS.-Daaib. 
By  K-  E.  FRANCILLON. 
A  Dor  iu4  bti  IhaAaw.    Jack  Dajrla'ababiuur. 
*  *""  Sy'llAROUD  FRfiOERIC. 

By  PAUL  OAULOT.— TtHRaiiiiliU. 
By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

BaUa  Sth.  I  TUf  OoUbii  Eliin, 

01  Rl[l  '>•&*  I  Oaa»  af  tM  Haadoit. 

By  E.™LANyiLL'E, 

By  B.  J.JiUI^U.tlAN. 

By  Rev.  S.  UAKINU  QOlJI.l). 
■alBpMfr  Era. 

By  ALFRKD  A.  ORACH. 

CE  C 1 L  'o  6  IF  h  mi .  - 
.„U);A    
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Ths  Piccadillv  (3/6)  KovEV9—coniinutd, 

-^-^  .    By  OWEN  HALL. 

Skt  TIrmek  of  %  Storm.    |  JttMua. 

By  C05M0  HAMILTON- 

^^^Bv  THOMAS  HARDY. 
VMw  tko  OirMnwvod  Tr««. 

^^J^y  jy-IAN  HAWTHORNE. 

Siff*^^    l.'**^  !  Boatriz  Randolpb. 

BIIc«Q««bUb.  ,  Z>MndPolB4«zt«r'iDto> 

■tbMtUaStroM.  j      appoarMiei. 

FortaBOB Fool.  I  gpoctro  of  Caaerft. 

By  Sir  A.  HELPS.-iTaBdoBlnm. 

By  I.  HENDERSON.-AcathaPiM. 
«-^K-.  ,.•*?.  ^-  ^'  MENTY.       ^^ 

Eojnb,  the  Jvouor 
HBADON  H1LL.>-Z«mhn  tho  DottetlTt. 
By  JOHN   HILL.— ThtOomaoB  Aacoitor 
^_  ,  By  TIQHB  HOPKIN5. 
Twtet  lATO  Md  Doty.  |  Noffuifti  of  CAnlconiuu 

VICTOR  HUaO.-n«  OvtUv  of  Zciud. 

Br  FERGUS  HUME. 

U4w  txtm  Mowhoro.  I  The  KiUlouire  UvmUtt 

By  Mrs.  HUNQERFORD. 

Profcuor  ■  Ezpriimtat 


Bv  BERTRAM  MITPORD. 
OorardRidtotoy.  |  Boi^jTAaalic-! 


Tho  Oon  _ . 

XAokofaarardRldto 


-    AiMcai. 
^aalac'iQMot. 


The  Triumph  of  Bilary  Blochlaad. 
».*..    ^^Jy*'  MOLESWORrH. 

„  ,.  „    By  J./.  MUDDOCK. 

BmUo  tho  Jootor.  I  Touff  toohSJar. 

.•i^S:  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


A  Ufe  a  Atopomoat. 

JoMph'a  Coat. 

OoAU  ot  Tin. 

Old  Blascr  s  Horo. 

ValStFAavo.  I  ] 

A  Mj1*1  Father. 

Br  tbt  Oato  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  HniaAB  Nature. ! 

First  PerioB  Siofalar.    ' 

Crnic  Fortune. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 


BobKartiaa  Little  Olrl 
Time  I  BoTOBfoa. 
A  Waated  Ciimo. 
Zb  Dlreat  P«r11. 
MoBBt  Domalr. 
A  Capful  o  Malla. 
ToJoa  iB  ProM  *  Vcrao 
A  Race  for  xrilUona 
Thu  UtUe  World. 
Hla  OWB  Ohoit. 
Church  of  Humanity. 


By  MURRAY  and  HERMAN 

w. 


VMBtiafaetorT  Lovtr. 
hx  Duraace  TOe. 
Modern  OItco. 


WUt*-*^" 


iftal  Strwvlo. 

lAtfy  TerBor'e  FUght. 

ThoBodHoBae  Mystery 
Tho  Three  Oraeee. 


A  PolBt  of  Ooaacience. 
A  Maidao  ail  Foilora. 
ne  Comluf  of  Chloe. 
Bora  Creina. 
Ab  Aaziooa  Momeal 
AprU'a  La4y. 
Peter  a  Wife. 
Loviee. 


•w-w  B/  M«.  ALFRED  HUNT. 

•^•/i?ff  •■i'"***-        I  telf  Oondemoed. 
That  Othor  Prraou.         I  Mra.  Juliet. 

By  R.  ASMK  KINU.-ADrawBOame 

Th.Pr.2/e„Vo'?^BS?.^^^^^«»^«T.-- 

MaSeESi^n':!'^  LEPELLETIER. 

By  ADAM  LILBURN.  ATraK-dytaMarble 
u^     ByMARRY  LINDSAY. 

MOda  Boberta.  f  xhe  Jacobite 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCV-'^SroB  Fleyce. 
By.E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


One  Traveller  Heturaa. , 
,         By  HUME  NI^BET.-'BaUta  r 
«^«»  a«    By  W.  E.  NORRIS.      ' 

SalBtAim'a.  I  BUly  Bellow. 

I  Mlaa  WoBtworth  a  Idea. 

'  AWeirdOin   ^^  ^'  ?"NE T. 

t  AWelrdOlft.  Lovea Depths. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT.-n78!wo 

'  W.M.    «    .       By  OUIDA. 

SS?iSLS"**H^  .  I  toaWlBteraty. 
!  fi  .^"*KL*«  Chaado^  •  Frteadahlp.      ' 

yader  Two  FUf  a.  —_«..-      -r 

■  I**-!*-  »  lOaqe. 

Cn.  ii     Oaattomame  ■ 

Tri.-^trln.     |    Puck. 
I  Fo'*  FarlBe. 

A  D07  of  Flandera. 

P\tcar4l.     I    Sifna. 

Prini'e<i8  Naprnzine. 

Two  Wooden  Bhoei. 

n.      .-  ^*"*  Waten  of  Edera. 
Oe^Ue^afdSf^p?.^^'^^^'  ^-  "^^L. 
By  JAMES  PAYN. 


I 


Motha.     'I 

Plpiairello.  t  Ariadne. 
A  village  Coinmune. 
Blrabl.       I   Waad*. 
Preacoea.  «    Othmar. 
In  Maremma. 
SyrliB.        I  OuUdervF 
Santa  Barbara. 
Two  OSvQdera. 


Patricia  BembaU. 
Vhder  which  Lord? 
'MyLovol'     I  loao. 
Paatou  Carew. 
BowiB«  the  Wind. 
With  a  Silken  Thread, 
The  World  Well  Loat. 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 


The  Atonement  of  Learn 

Dundaa. 
The  One  Too  Haar 
Dalcm  EvertoB 
Rebel  of  the  Familv. 
Aa  OcUre  of  Fnenda. 


The  Talk  of  the  Towa. 
RoUday  Taaka. 
For  Caah  Ooly. 
The  Burnt  UClIlloB. 
The  Word  and  the  WllL 
Sunny  8tori«B. 
A  Trrlnir  Patient 
A  Modern  Dick  WhiV 
tlagtoB. 


A  Fair  Sazoa. 
LIniey  Bochford. 
Dear  Lady  Dladaln. 
Camlola     |     Mononia. 
Watordale  Nelsbboura. 

sasfffit^rssi*^'"-  .„._.„., 

n..JS?  OKORQE  MACDONALD. 
Beathar  and  Snow.  |  Phantaatet 

W.  n.  MAI. LOCK. -The  New  Rennhii^ 
P.&  V.  MARUUERITTE.lVeD'wer. 
By  L.  T.  ML'ADE. 


Donna  Quixote. 

Maid  of  Atheni. 

The  Comet  of  a  Seaaoa. 

The  DlcUtor. 

Red  Dlamonda. 

The  Riddle  Rlnc. 

Tfce  Three  Dla-i  acei. 


'  iw' '.?*'■  Maaa&ijtberd. 
Th"  FamUy  Scai^egrace 
A.  Coia.y  Tmmiiy. 
Lea4  Black  than  We're 

PAlsied. 
A  CoaSdentlal  Acent 
A  9rai>e  from  aThom. 
In  ?^«^landP^lvatioB. 
Mvsterv  of  Bfirbrldn. 
Ui£hSptrtf.a.  By  Prozr. 

B>  \VILL  PAYNE.-Jeiry  the  Dreamer. 
^  ^  By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAPD 
Outlaw  xnd  Lawmaker.  I  BfnTft-eialkli^ 
ChrlaUna  Chard.  !  Slii:  T^SfiLo  Kaa. 

'AaaWatchintheWlihtr^^^ 
By  h.  C.  PRICE. -Valentlaa. 

le.    ^    ^y„  WCHARD  PRYCE. 

Miaa  Maxwell  •  ASectlooa 

Pe,    V7.}}y  ^^^^^^^  READE. 

reif    v/offluKton  :    ai»d  ,  GrlfflUi  Oaunt. 


A  Soldier  of  Fortune. 
In  aa  Iron  Grip. 
Dr.  Bumaey'a  Patient 
TheVoice  of  theCharmer 
Aa  Advontureaa. 


TkIsS 


By 


On  BrinkofaChaem 
The  Siren. 

The  Wav  of  a  Woman. 
A  Son  ot  Ithmti*! 

*  o*      w.    .  ^"  ^'o*  Diamond. 
A  Rtuinb!/>  hf  the  Way 

LEONARO   MfcRRICK. 

of  Fooli.     v.'yjDthia. 


Chnatle  Johnatone 
Hard  a\ih.  *     i 

Cloister  *  the  Bearth.   I 
N«rer  Too  Late  to  Mend 
The    Cource    of    True 
I^ve :     .111,1    Single- 
heart  d  Doubleface.    I 
An'obiography     of     a 
Titief:    J^ck    of    all 
Tiades;    A  Hero  and  : 
Martyr ; 


m^  r  ^!f  DMI/ND/vTriCMELL 
Ski  Loae  Star  Ruth. 


Love  Little.  l.ove  Loa& 
The  Double  KarrtajM: 
Foul  Piar.  ^^ 

Put  T  raeir  in  Hla  Place 
A  Terrible  Tomplatioa. 
A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman  Hater. 
The  JUt  .V  i.tlitT  ifones: 

•VGoodKtorleaof  Uaq. 
A  Perllooa  8«>eret. 
Readi«na ;    «nd    Rlhlo 

Characteta. 


a  Martyr;    and  The 

Wanderlni;  Heir.  ».»«»«..,i, 

TK..,"^  fH^^^  RICHARDSON. 
The  Man  who  Loat  Hla  Paat  «»*"'• 

w.i«.  »?>•  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 

Weird  Btorlec  a  Rich  lUai 


CHATTO  *  WINDUS,  PuNlsliarf. 


■Ucngbi  si  BakTln. 
By  UPTON  SINCI.AIH.     — 


STEPHENS.-]. 

BtR.  NeiL5UN  STEPHENS. 
X.  STBRNDALE.-m  Aifku  bw 


R.  L.  STEVENSON.     

By  PRANK  STOCKTON. 

1»*  *«sc  Wiiur  si  BTKaHUL 

By  SUNDOWNER,   t,w,,ru.T. 

By  ANNie  THOMAS.— n<  iLni 
By  UERTHA  THOMAS. 


_.  aLlen  upward. 

il'y  ALBERT  D.  VANDAM. 
ACtutTniMy. 

ByE.  A.  VIZETELLY. 

By  FLORENCP.  WARDEN. 

By  CY  WARMAN^EiDnaUwdi 

By  A.  WERNER. 

Cbu«an'i  WUU  lUB^  _ 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALU 


HK.i  r-twu. 


By  C.  J.  WILLS.— Ai  lurMuniMii. 

By  JOHN  STRANOEW[nYeR. 
C»nltT  Lite ;  tMA  miilBtBUa  UinU. 
By  E.  ZOLA. 


I      fi'y  "z'z.-- 


CHEAP    EDITIONS   OF   POPULAR  NOVELS. 


By  ARTEMUS  WARD. 
By  Mn.  ALEXANDER. 

By  B.  LESTER  ARNOLD. 


y  GRANT  ALLEN. 
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TWO-SXILUIIO  NOTBLt— COHlMMlt. 

BY  PRANK  BARRETT. 

rMlartd  for  Ufa. 

■•tfirMBLtit*l>MttL 

111  af  Olc»  ZaMOvUAh. 
mUj  KorriMtt. 
Itaai.  BanuibM. 
RMRaBt  DtLfi: 
AFrodlfaliFrogr— . 

By  Sir  W.  DBSANT  and  J.  RICB. 


ro«ad  OttlKy. 

A  iMoUlaff  VragMBM. 

for  LoTt  uidHMWvr. 

JtthBFord,  drc 

Womm  of  ZrenBrmMti 

Tk«  HArdlB«  ScMBdAL 

AMIaiiMWItatM. 


BMdjr-KmMT  Mmttbmr 
KTUttl*  Girl. 
Witt  Barp  •adOrowB. 
Thia  Bob  of  VUeaa. 
Tha  tfaUan  Battarfly. 
tka  Meaka  of  Thalania.  i 


By  Oalia'a  Arboar. 
Oaaplaia  of  tta  Flaal 
Tha  Baaaw  Bid*. 
Oaaaofr 


:ilr.Laeimft. 
Za  TraliUcar'i  Bar* 
Tha  Taa  Taan*  TaaaaL 


Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

Oend^   Tha  BaU  of  8t.  Paal'a. 


An  lorai 

ttaaaof  Kan. 
nMOaptalaa* 
AU  IB  a  OardaB  Fair. 
DeroUar  Foratar. 
VBcla/aek. 
Tka  World  W«Bt  Vaiy 

WaUThBB. 
OkildraB  of  OibaoB. 
BarrPaalai. 
Wor  FattH  aad  FraadaoL 
Ta  Call  Her  ma*. 
Tha  llaitar  Craftamaa. 

By  AMBROSE 

iBttallldrtof  Llfk 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

CaaiB  Voita.  I  ChroBlelaa  af  Ko-maa'a 

■avafo  Ufa.  |     Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 


Tha  Holy 
Armorof  of  Lyonai 
B.HalhariBaH  bjr  Towar 
Verbaaa  CaaitUia  Bta* 

phaaotta 
Tha  Itoff  Oata. 
Tha  Rabat  Qaaaa. 
BaroBd  tha  ]>raama  of 

ATarlee. 
Tha  Ravolt  of  Kaa. 
In  Daaeoa*8  Orden. 
Tlia  Olty  of  BafVfO. 

BIERCE. 


FUp.  I   ManUa. 

A  nirllUof  the  tiierrae. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
Ward  of  Golden  Gate. 

BUCHANAN. 

The  MartTtdom  of  Ma- 

dellae. 
The  Kev  Abalard. 
Tbe  Hrlr  of  Llnnr. 
Womaa  and  the  Man. 
Rachel  Dene.   [    Matt. 
Ladjr  XUpatriciu 

and  MURRAY. 


CaliforBlaa  Btariaa. 
Gabriel  Conrojr. 
Luck  of  Roarinc  Oamp. 
An  Haireia  of  Red  Do«. 

By  ROBERT 

Bhadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Ratare. 
God  aad  tbe  Man. 
LOTO  Me  fbr  Bver. 
Fozf love  Manor. 
Tha  Maiter  of  the  Mlna. 
Annan  Water. 

By  BUCHANAN 

The  Charlatan. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

Th*  Bhadow  ox  a  Crime,  j  Tbe  Deemater. 
A  Son  of  Hasar.  | 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 

The  CmiN  of  the  'Bl.i«k  Priaee.' 

By  HAYDEN  CARRUTH. 

The  AdTontarea  of  Joaei. 

By  AUSTIN  CLARE. 

For  the  Lore  of  a  LaH. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIYE. 

Paul  FcrroU. 

Why  Panl  FerroU  KUlrd  hie  Wife. 

By  MACLARBN  COBBAN. 

The  Cure  of  Sonic.  I   Tho  Red  Bultaa. 


By  WILKIE 

Armadale.  |  AfterDark. 
Ho  Home. 


BaelL 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

aeen  of  Hearta. 
HorMn.T 
The  Hew  Mai^LiIeB. 
Tha  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady 
Tha  Two  liesttnlei. 
The  Raanted  HotaL 
A  Bogae'e  Ute. 


COLLINS. 

My  MiaceUanlei. 
The  Woman  in  Whita. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Mlu  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jexebel'i  Daavhter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
'  I  Sat  Ho  I ' 
The  Evil  Oenina. 
Little  Horela. 
Lesacjr  of  Cala. 
Blind  Lore. 


By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 

Tba  Bar  Btalitar. 

By  MORT.  ft  FRANCES  COLLINS 
Sweat  Abbo  Fact. 

From  lUdBlghtta  Mid 

Blfht. 
ATWkt  wttt  F«ctBBa 


fwoBtr. 
Tha  VlUaga  OoBOdy. 
Toa  PlMr  BM  FhSaa. 
Blaekaaltli  aad  Scholar 
Fraacat. 


By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 

BvtryXBoh  a  Soldier. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

The  Frophat  of  tha  Great  BMOky  MoBBtalsb 

By  MATT  CRIM. 
Tho  AdTaatnroa  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 
By  H.  N.  CRELLIN.-Tkloeof  ttaOaBpi. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 

TnuKcdtei. 

'wo  Mai 


Pretty  Miss  HeviUe. 
Diaaa  BanriBCtOB. 

'To  Let.' 

A  Bird  of  Paaas*. 

Proper  Pride. 

A  FAnUy  LikaBaoa. 

AThirdPersoB. 


Two  Maatont 

Mr.  Jerria. 

The  Raai  Lady  BHdhp 

Maniad  or  Buslo  T 

iBtarfferoBea. 

By  ALPHONSR  DAUDBT. 

The  BvaBgallat;  or.  Port  Salvation. 

By  JAMES  DB  MILLB. 
A  Btraaga  MaaBwript. 

By  DICK  DONOYAN. 
The  JCaaHBBtar.  la  tha  Grip  of  tha  La^ 

Tracked  aad  Takaa. 
CauirhtatLaBtl 
Wanted  i 
Who   Poieoaad    Satlp 

DuBcaaf 
Man  from  Maaehaatar. 
A  Detoctlvo'e  Trinrapha 
Tbe  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Tamee. 
The  Chroaiclos  of  Michael  Danevitck. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 

A  Point  of  Bonoar.       |  Archie  LorolL 

By  EDWARD  EQQLESTON. 

***'*  By  a.  MANYILLE  FENN. 
The  Hew  Miitresi.  I  The  Tlaer  LUr. 

Witness  to  the  Deed.       |  Tha  White  Virgla. 

By  PERCY  PITZQERALp. 


ceiTod. 
Tracked  ta 
UaktarLiak 
SaspleiaB 
Blddtaa~ 


Bella  Doana. 
Never  Porgottaa. 

Poliy. 
Fatol  Zero. 

By  P.  FITZOERALD 

Btraufe  Beereti. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


Second  Mrs.  TiUoteoa. 
Bereaty  -  Bto   Broofca 

Street. 
The  Lady  of  BraatMBB 

and  others. 


Clympta. 
One  by  One.  | 

A  Real  Qneea.  ■ 

Queen  Cophetaa. 

By  HAROLD 

Beth's  Brother's  Wife.   | 


Xln<  or  XaavoT 
RoauuMos  of  tho  Law- 
Ropes  of  Saad. 
A  Dog  aad  hia  Shadow 

FREDERIC. 

The  Lawtoa  Girl. 


Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERB. 

Pandurang  Hi 


lari. 


By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 


Robin  Gray. 
Fancy  Pree. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What  arill  World  Say  7 
In  Love  aad  War. 
For  tbe  King. 
In  Pastnrrs  Oreea. 
Qnera  of  the  Meadow. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 
The  Dead  Heart. 


la  Hoaotr  Boaad. 
Flower  of  tha  PoresiL 
The  Braes  of  Tarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Dvsree. 
By  Mead  and  Btreaak 
LoviBf  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Kaot. 
Hearts  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

James  Due. 

By  ERNEST  GLANYILLB 

The  Lost  Heiress.  |  The  Fossicker. 

A  Fair  Colonist.  I 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD 
ladSpidar.  i  Eva. 


3J    CHATTO  A  WtNDUS,  PublUhcra. 
BrCHARLE8_REA0E. 


lly  Mri.  J.  H.   RIDDELu' 


Bv  W.  CI.ARK  RUSSELL. 

fttxiM  tf.t  Oaiiir  earn.     Mm  Ocmji  n-u'dv. 

la  Uh  ItlMti  IkiclL  AbHii!iVrid<W10<l«. 
A  V*nn  u  Ibg  C4IH.  S««l  lUp  Usliscl.' 
A  logL  IH-  Uw  Bu-     n*  PkuUn  Dutk. 

ni^vVrtnT    «l    l»i     Kurt  stout 

■DcuM  itu-.'  j  n«  OdvTict  atafp. 

Sultn.  I  nuLulIitrr. 

By  DORA   RL5SELL. 

Bv  QEOKae  AUaUSTltK  SALA. 

Uy  (lEOROB  R.  SIMS. 


By  T. 
iua«a[H>i 
HHaop. 


'.  SPEiaHT. 


1  SL  MtUo'»  La»t,  Lorten.  W.C 

By  AXTtlUR  SKETCHLGY. 

By  R.  A.  STBRNDALe 

By  ALAN  ST.  AIIBYN. 
I  Tillfw  tl  Trloiu,       I  OreMM  DaBinl. 
Ii*  Jiaur  DHa.  la  Ua  Taai  at  tkaWirIA 

lutiralllhBtltrtl    nalraMlaRDUHatl 

By  R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
Pn  AnUai  Bliku. 

ByROBERT  AURTEES. 
By  WALTER  THORNBUKV.  - 
By  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
By  F.  GLEANOR  TROLLOPE. 

By  ANTHONV  TROLLOPE. 
LarloB  Far.  I  Nr.     Bcartonaib  ■ 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 
L  FtaMua  Trlr  <m  Ua  i  Llla  tm  Ola  "■-■— Irr' 
CaaUaaBl  Tka    Pnaca    and    Ika 

licllatHTTrnu.  A  Tuuaat  Ua  CsOA 

,  Tramp  Abnad.  nm.im  Biwt.|liiLa. 

UlaBiruuilaptaU  I 

By  C.  C  PRASER-TVTLER. 

"  By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

Irlda  I  Faai  I  Luly  Ball    na  HaiaaDiil  ramllr 

laUatH  ObUcaf'  I  Baaul,  ud  t£t  B^l. 

By  ALLBN  UPWARD. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALU 

Ity  Mrii.  F.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 

By'  J.  S.  WINTER. 


By  MARGARET  WYNMAN. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  TWO-SHILLINO  NOVELS. 


■  I.KalliBUa'l  bi'tiaTHtr.    Br: 
Fbttan  otrHll.     Bi  EUUUHll  HlTClllIM. 


i?rtAe!SJ 


Ku  On  n 

•  MadnB  n>k  mnlBfVgig,  Bt  I*' 
ka  Drin  at  rata.    Byi>oiti  Rl-<sa 
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